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The  Report. 


The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  their  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1879  before  the  members  of  the  Society. 

They  regret  that  they  have  not  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
members,  but  rather  a  decrease,  the  loss  from  deaths  and  withdrawals  being 
hardly  counterbalanced  by  the  new  members  who  have  joined  the  Society. 
The  Balance  Sheet,  which  is  subjoined,  shows  a  balance  in  hand  of  £134  Is.  7d., 
as  compared  with  the  balance  of  £136  4s.  Od.  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878. 
Five  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  year  is  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  was  held  at  Stamford  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  May.  The  meeting  was 
this  year  one  of  s[iecial  interest,  being  held  jointly  with  the  Architectural  Society 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  of  these 
two  Societies,  as  well  as  of  those  of  our  own.  Stamford  has  been  so  often 
visited  by  antiquarians  and  by  archteological  societies,  and  the  results  of  their 
researches  have  been  so  fully  made  known  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
well  of  antiquarian  interest  would  be  drained  dry.  But  it  was  not,  and  if 
the  members  of  the  three  Societies  made  few  fresh  discoveries,  they  were  at  all 
events  able  to  throw  much  additional  light  on  and  make  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  various  buildings  of  interest  in  which  Stamford  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  so  rich. 

The  Meeting  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Wednesday,  May  28th,  by 
Morning  Prayer  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  underwent  a  careful  examination 
under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  who  also  carefully 
explained  all  the  leading  features  of  the  other  ancient  buildings  of  the  town. 
The  Cellar  on  St.  Mary's  Mill,  the  Manor  Court,  the  Castle  Hill,  All  Saints' 
and  St.  John's  Churches,  Brovme's  Hospital,  the  Eed  Lion  Inn,  iSt.  Leonard's 
Priory,  and  St.  Gforges  Church  were  all  visited  in  turn,  and  each  afforded  sub- 
ject for  interesting  discussion.  After  lunch,  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Stamford 
presided,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
others,  the  party  divided — some  going  to  see  Burghley  House  and  St.  Martins 
Church,  and  others  to  visit  that  fine  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture — Barnack 
Church. 

On  Wednesday  Evening  a  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  presided,  and  also  on  the  platform  were  the  Mayor  of 
Stamford,  the  Bishop-Suffragan  of  Nottingham,   and  others.      In  the  course 
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of  a  few  introductory  remarks  the  President  alluded  to  a  paper,  the  Stamford 
Mercury,  which,  like  other  things  in  Stamford,  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
particular  family.  In  last  week's  issue  tliey  would  see  a  record  of  a  report 
wliicli  they  had  had.  and  with  which  he  hoped  they  woidd  sincerely  sympathise. 
The  suggestion  had  been  received  with  cordiality  and  enthusiasm,  that  we 
should  have  a  County  History  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  very  thankful  to  hear 
that  before  very  long  the  public  would  know  more  about  Stamford  than  they 
know  at  present,  from  a  history  which  is  expected,  and  which  is  to  be  a 
material  contribution  to  the  county  history,  from  the  pen  of  the  Warden  of 
Browne's  Hospital.  Tlie  Bishop  also  advocated  a  County  Museum  :  Notting- 
ham had  one  of  the  noblest  museums  of  art  in  the  country,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  Lincoln  should  be  behind.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  read  a  very 
interesting  Paper  with  the  title.  Fragments  of  Diocesan  History  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  in  which  he  described  the  troubles  of  the  Clergy  in 
the  Peterboro'  diocese  during  those  times  of  civil  strife.  Mr.  Neale,  F.S.A.  , 
followed  with  a  carefully  prepared  Paper  on  aS*^.  Martin's  and  St.  Marys 
Chw'chcs,  in  which  he  let  the  stones  tell  their  own  history.  He  suggested 
that  at  St.  Martin's  there  should  be  a  record  stating  where  much  of  the  very 
fine  glass  came  from.  Referring  to  the  west  door  of  St.  Mary's,  Mr.  Neale 
differed  with  other  writers,  and  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pointed 
arch  and  the  semicircular  one  beneath  it  are  the  work  of  the  same 
architect.  He  suggested  that  the  tower  be  opened  out  into  the  church.  The 
Rev.  C.  Neyinson,  premising  that  they  had  been  listening  to  the  old  stones 
of  Stamford  and  would  be  anxious  to  know  how  they  came  there,  proceeded 
to  read  an  admirable  sketch  entitled  Notes  on  the  History  of  Stanford.  The 
BrsHoP-SuFFRAGAN  of  NOTTINGHAM,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
who  had  read  Papers,  observed  :  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
certainly  it  is  my  own,  that  we  may  at  least  see  the  birth  of  that  great  work 
which  has  been  demanded  so  long  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  past 
history  of  this  great  County  of  Lincoln,  which  I  trust  we  may  at  least  live  to 
see  commenced,  if  not  finished.  It  will  be  of  great  value,  not  alone  in  this 
count}',  but  throughout  England  ;  for  there  are  no  histories  more  valuable  than 
those  which  illustrate  the  past  history  of  our  several  counties,  and  I  grieve  to 
say  when  a  denumd  is  made  for  a  histor}"  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  we  are 
obliged  to  turn  away  our  faces  in  shame  and  say,  "We  have  none."  W^e  ask 
for  contributions  of  materials,  great  and  small.  The  Mayor  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks.  The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote,  said  the  Paper  read  by 
Mr.  Poole  was  of  a  very  grave  and  serious  character,  and  would  suggest  to 
them  feelings  of  sympathy  and  thankfulness  ;  and  dwelling  on  the  great  evils 
of  strife,  especially  in  the  Church,  the  learned  Bishop  observed  that  in  our 
own  days  institutions  suffer  from  internal  corruption,  from  their  own*  divisions 
and  degeneracy.  It  was  time  they  laid  aside  all  their  divisions,  and  worked 
together  as  one  man.  He  feared  that  if  such  a  thing  occurred  as  disestablish- 
ment or  disendowment,  which  God  forbid,  it  would  not  be  due  so  much  to 
their  enemies  as  to  themselves,  and  it  was  no  use  studying  history  unless  we 
were  made  wiser  by  the  practical  lessons  which  it  teaches.  An  inspection 
was  made  of  numerous  architectural  pictures,  &c.,  placed  round  the  room. 
Mr.  Neale  had  a  choice  collection  of  engravings,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Robinson  con- 
tributed a  large  number  of  good  local  architectural  photograghs  ;  and  some 
excellent  water-colour  sketches  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's  Churches,  &c., 
the  work  of  Miss  Matkin,  were  much  admired. 

On  Thursday,  May  29th,  an  Excursion  was  made  by  the  members  of  the 
three  Societies  to  the  following  churches,  viz.  : — Kctton,  North  L^tffenham, 
Edithweston,  Exton,  Empinyham,  and  Tickeneote.  The  arcliitectural  features 
of  the  several  clmrches  were  described  by  the  Bishop-Suffragan  of  Nottingham, 
whose  remarks  on  Exton  Church  were  supplemented  by  the  Rev.  G.  Knox. 
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The  Earl  of  Gainsborough  hospitabty  entertained  the  members  of  the  Societies 
at  luncheon  at  Exton  Park. 

In  the  evening  was  held  the  Annual  Dinner,  at  which  the  Bishop-SufFragan 
of  Nottingham  presided.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  was  hung  a  series  of 
drawings  of  the  mural  paintings  in  Friskney  Church  :  they  belong  apparently 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Illustrations  of  some  of  them  \vill  be  given  in  the 
present  volume. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  a  Paper  entitled  On  Cltthcdral  Precincts,  was 
read,  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  the  Rev.  Precentor  Mackenzie  Walcott, 
by  Rev.  A.  Pownall.  After  some  discussion  on  certain  points  raised  in  the 
former  paper,  the  Rev,  R.  A.  CAYLEYread  his  Paper  on  the  Artificial  Lighting 
of  Churches. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  Papers,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Stamford  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Stamford  at  being  allowed 
to  join  in  the  excursion. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  their 
Hon.  Secretary  has  received  from  Mr.  Hartshorne,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  that  Society  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  City  and  County  of  Lincoln 
to  make  Lincoln  their  head  quarters  on  the  occasion  of  their  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  1880.  Your  Committee  feel  sure  that  they  only  expressed  the 
feeling  of  everj'  member  of  the  Architectural  Society  when  they  promised  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  Archeeological  Institute  on  their  second  visit  to  Lincoln, 
after  an  interval  of  thirty-two  years. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  of  the  Diocese  on 
July  10th,  1878,  and  communicated  to  this  Society  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
a  Committee  has  been  formed  for  collecting  materials  for  a  History  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln.  A  scheme  for  promoting  uniformity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials  is  being  issued,  through  the  Rural  Deans,  among  the  parochial 
Clergy  of  the  county.  Your  Secretary  has  obtained  the  joint  permission  of 
Sir  James  Hanuen,  the  President  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  the  Lords  of 
H.M.  Treasury,  for  the  gratuitous  inspection,  by  five  gentlemen,  nominated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Wills  in  the  Registry  of  Lincoln  down  to  the 
year  1760.  Gentlemen,  well  known  for  their  skill  in  such  research,  have 
promised  their  assistance,  and  4t  is  confidently  hoped  that  from  this  source 
much  valuable  information  will  be  collected.  Several  promises  of  help  in  the 
various  branches  of  this  great  undertaking  have  also  been  made  by  gentlemen 
whose  ability  is  only  equalled  by  their  readiness  to  give  assistance. 

Beli)w  are  given  notices  of  new  churches  and  of  restorations  executed 
during  the  current  year  : — 

All  Saints'  Church,  Felskney. 

This  church  was  lately  re-opened  after  restoration  under  the  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Butterfield,  Avhose  plans  have  been  admirably  carried  out  by 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Walter  &  Hensman.  The  cost  of  the  substantial 
repairs  and  of  the  interior  fittings,  when  completed,  will  amount  to  more  than 
£3,500.  Of  this  sum  about  £3,100  had  been  raised -by  the  exertions  of  the 
Vicar  and  Parishioners,  sujjported  by  the  landowners,  specially  the  families  of 
Booth- Ward,  Jebb,  and  Hollway,  the  late  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  having  started 
the  fund  with  an  offering  of  £1,000.  The  church  belongs  probably  to  the 
twelfth  century  ;  of  that  first  structure  nothing  indeed  is  now  standing  except 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  the  floor  of  which  is  4  ft.  3  in.  below  the  level 
of  the  churchyard,  but  some  fragments  of  early  Norman  capitals  were  dis- 
covered in  underpinning  the  pillars  of  the  arcade,  and  of  two  beautiful  Norman 
arches  embedded  in  the  north  aisle  wall.     There  remains  also  of  the  Early 
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English  period  the  doorway  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  pitch  of  the  original 
nave  roof  is  visible  above  the  chancel  arch.  The  church  was  enlarged  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  addition  of  noith  and  south  aisles  and  clerestory, 
a  lofty  arcade  of  five  bays,  a  square  tower,  and  a  spacious  chancel,  all  of  which 
are  still  standing  ;  a  sacristy,  traces  of  which  are  manifest  on  the  south-east 
of  the  cliancel,  has  perished.  In  1847  the  chancel  was  restored  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Booth,  who  was  lay  impropriator,  and  a  handsome  east  window, 
which  had  been  bricked  up,  was  opened  out.  In  the  present  restoration  the 
north  and  south  aisles  and  south  porch  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  the  pillars 
of  the  south  arcade  cleverly  underpinned  and  their  bases  restored,  the  chancel 
arch  strengtheued,  the  clerestory  window^s  and  those  of  the  tower  repaired,  the 
north  window  of  the  tower  re-opened,  the  magnificent  tower  arch  cleared  of 
old  woodwork  which  encumbered  it,  and  its  floor  brought  to  its  original  level. 
New  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  with  passages  of  Mintou's  tiles, 
and  Porritt's  stoves  for  heating.  The  ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  composed  of 
stained  timber.  Hartley's  tinted  cathedral  glass,  with  a  white  border,  is  used 
in  the  tower,  south  aisle,  and  clerestory  Avindows,  the  traceries  of  which  are 
new.  The  new  doors  are  of  oak,  the  iron  work  has  been  all  hammered.  The  seats 
for  north  and  south  aisles  are  of  red  deal,  stained  in  two  colours.  The  chancel 
has  been  newly  floored  and  paved  within  the  rails  with  Minton's  encaustic 
tiles,  of  beautiful  d(,'sign,  and  furnished  with  choir  seats,  altar  rails,  and  altar 
of  oak  and  walnut,  the  gift  of  Colonel  Salkeld,  the  lay  impropriator.  A  dossal, 
of  beautiful 'design  and  colour,  designed  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  worked  and 
jn-esented  by  ]\Irs.  Giles  Alington,  and  Mrs.  C.  Booth,  elicited  great  admira- 
tion ;  also  a  verj^  handsome  pair  of  candlesticks,  a  present  from  Lord  Rodney, 
and  of  vases  from  Colonel  Smyth.  The  handsome  altar  cloth  and  frontal  was 
worked  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Boutli.  Outside,  the  soil  has  been 
cleared  from  the  walls,  and  the  base  of  the  tower  disclosed.  A  piece  of  ground 
is  added  to  the  churcliyard  by  the  removal  of  the  old  "Smoot  "  cottages,  and 
in  the  new  wall  enclosing  it,  fragments  of  stone  cofiins  and  cofifin  slabs,  with 
a  cross  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  preserved. 

St.  Hugh's  Mission-Room,  Sturton-by-Stow. 
Tlie  Mission-Room  of  St.  Hugh,  Sturton,  consists  of  an  entrance  lobby  at 
the  west  end,  (out  of  which  is  taken  space  for  the  heating  apparatus  by  Barton, 
of  Boston, )  a  quasi  nave  entered  from  the  lobby,  which  will  seat  200,  beyond 
which  is  an  apse  separated  by  a  carved  screen,  doors  and  curtains  containing 
altar,  reading  desk,  and  choir  seats  ;  there  is  also  a  little  organ  chamber  and 
a  vestly  or  lecture-room  to  the  north.  It  is  built  of  local  bricks,  slightly 
relieved  by  some  of  a  diff'erent  tint  from  Bedfordshire,  and  the  well-pitched 
roof  is  covered  with  flat  tiles  of  a  similar  colour.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
there  is  a  wooden  bell-cot,  the  pinnacle  of  which  is  covered  with  copper,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  apsidal  roof  an  iron  cross.  The  nave  is  lighted 
by  square-headed  three-light  windows,  with  stone  caps  and  mullions,  and  with 
three  lancets  in  the  gable  over  the  lobby  roof.  In  the  apse  are  six  lancets,  the 
sixth  being  opposite  to  an  arch  into  the  organ-chamber.  It  is  floored  with 
wooden  blocks,  and  the  nave  is  filled  with  chairs.  A  font  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  south  west  corner  of  the  nave.  The  architect  was  J.  L. 
Pearson,  Esq.,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  J.  B.  Rudd,  of  Grantham,  who  worthily 
carried  out  the  admirable  plans.  St.  Hugli's  might  well  seem  as  a  model  for 
similar  buildings,  the  total  cost,  includiag  £120  for  site,  boundary  walls, 
gateway,  ofiices,  &c.,  was  rather  more  than  £1,500. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Radcliffe-on-Trent 
The  nave  and  aisles  of  this  church  have  been  rebuilt  this  year.     The  old 
church  was  too  small  for  the  increasing  population,  and  the  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
John  Cullen)  collected  over  £3,000  towards  its  enlargement.     Subsequently, 
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over  £1,000  more  were  collected  ;  the  total  cost  will  be  about  £i,  500.  As  there 
were  no  architectural  features  in  tlie  old  building  worth  preserving,  it  was 
pulled  down  and  a  nave  20  feet  longer,  and  aisles  8  feet  wider  were  built. 

Tlie  old  church  consisted  (irrespective  of  the  chancel  adjuncts,  which  were 
built  25  years  ago  and  still  remain)  of  a  nave  and  aisles  measuring  47  feet  by 

46  feet,  and  a  small  west  tower.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  last  century 
on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  was  devoid  of  any  architectural  interest. 
The  new  church  will  seat  730,  and  consists  of  a  nave  74  feet  by  19  feet,  and 

47  feet  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  a  chancel  31  feet  long.  The  aisles 
are  16  feet  wide,  and  have  lean-to  roofs.  At  the  north  west  angle  stands  a 
massive  tower,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  narthex.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Bulwell  quarries.  Externally  the  masonry  is  rough  dressed, 
in  random  courses  ;  internally  it  is  brought  to  a  smoother  face.  The  style 
(thirteenth  century)  is  simple,  dignity  of  proportion  being  aimed  at  rather 
than  elaborate  detail.  The  nave  with  its  clerestory,  the  wide  aisles,  and  the 
massive  tower  with  high  saddle-back  roof  form  a  striking  composition.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  circular  piers  with  moulded  caps  and  bases. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  of  three  lights.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  small 
coupled  lancets,  two  to  each  bay.  There  are  four  painted  glass  windows  in  the 
church — two  each  in  the  chancel  and  nave.  A  complete  scheme  for  all  the 
windows  is  made.  The  roofs  are  of  pitch  pine  and  red  deal.  The  seats  are  of 
pitch  pine,  and  moveable.  The  total  height  of  the  tower  to  the  vane  is  106  feet. 
The  old  bells  dated  from  the  reign  of  James  1.,  but  were  cracked.  They  have 
been  re-cast  by  i\Iessrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  two  of  them  bear  the 
legends  of  the  old  bells.  A  frame  is  put  up  foi-  six.  Messrs.  Goddard  k  Paget, 
of  Leicester,  were  the  architects. 

St.  John  the  EvanOxElist,  New  Glee. 

This  church  possesses  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a  western  porch  or  narthex.  The 
chancel  gable  forms  the  most  prominent  architectural  feature  at  the  east  end, 
and  is  filled  with  five  lancet  windows,  flanked  at  the  sides  by  massive  buttresses, 
and  on  the  north  side  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  covers  the  nave  and  chancel 
without  any  break  in  its  length,  the  bell  gablet  at  the  west  end,  and  the  lofty 
clerestory  with  its  range  of  lancet  windows,  give  height  and  dignity  to  the 
elevation.  The  vestry  and  organ-chamber  form  a  continuation  of  the  aisle,  the 
monotony  Avhich  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  treatment,  being 
relieved  by  the  gable  of  the  organ-chamber  which  breaks  the  long  length  and 
at  the  same  time  forms  an  effective  feature  in  the  design.  In  the  aisle  the 
lancet  windows  are  divided  by  slightly  projecting  buttresses.  At  the  east  end 
IS  a  doorway  with  moulded  arch,  and  at  the  west  end  is  the  main  entrance,  a 
large  pedimented  archway  finished  with  a  cross.  A  smaller  doorway  forms  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  vestry.  The  st}'le  adopted  is  Early  English.  All  the 
doorways  and  windows  of  the  church  are  of  Ancaster  stone,  and  the  exterior 
face  of  the  walling  is  of  brick,  relieved  by  stone  stringcourses  and  ornamental 
brickwork.  The  narthex  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  approached  through 
the  open  archway  which  adjoins  the  street,  and  is  entered  by  a  large  doorway, 
richly  moulded,  having  columns,  with  moulded  caps,  and  is  lighted  by  a  tri]det 
window  at  the  south  end.  Opening  into  the  nave  from  the  narthex  are  two 
doorways,  which  form  the  main  entrances  to  the  church,  these  are  square- 
headed,  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  in  each  being  filled  with  ornamental 
brickwork.  The  church  is  well  lighted  from  the  clerestory  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  by  the  aisle  windows,  a  lofty  triple  lancet  window  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  and  by  the  five  lancets  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  before 
mentioned.  In  designing  the  church,  the  requirements  of  public  worship 
have  been  considered,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  nave  and  the  chancel 
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which  form  a  continuation  of  it,  are  kept  of  unusual  width  and  covered  by  an 
open -timbered  roof  30  feet  in  span,  the  aisles  being  somewhat  narrow.  The 
nave  arcades  which  are  of  stone  throughout,  are  of  two-chamfered  orders  with 
hood -moulds,  &c.,  of  wide  span,  and  are  supported  on  octagonal  pillars  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  by  a  low  septum 
wall,  and  the  floor  of  the  latter  is  raised  well  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  add  a  more  imposing  effect  to  the  interior.  The  organ  chamber 
has  a  loft}'  arch  next  the  chancel,  and  another  opening  into  the  north  aisle, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  the  organ  may  be  projected  into  the  chancel  and  thus 
allow  the  sound  to  travel  more  freely  through  the  church.  The  vestry  adjoins 
it,  and  is  entered  from  the  chancel  by  a  moulded  doorway  with  cusping  woiked 
round  the  arch.  In  the  sanctuary  on  the  south  side  are  the  sedilia,  with  a 
richly  moulded  arch  worked  on  to  projecting  corbels  and  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  containing  a  cusped  panel,  and  finished  with  a  hood-mould,  crocketted 
and  carved.  The  credence  on  the  north  side  is  of  similar  design,  but  without  a 
canop)\  An  arcade  of  three  arches,  elaborately  moulded,  forms  the  chief 
featui-e  of  the  sanctuary  under  the  east  window  ;  the  central  arch  contains  the 
reredos,  which  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  being  filled  with  a 
quatrefoil  panel,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  deeply  moulded  and  carved  cornice  ; 
a  re-table  shelf  rests  on  carved  corbels  above  the  altar.  The  lofty  walls  of  the 
chance]  are  relieved  by  arcading,  which  is  carried  round  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  below  the  clerestory,  and  sujiported  on  columns  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  church  will  give  accommodation  for  600  persons.  The  seatings 
throughout  are  of  stained  deal,  and  the  floors  of  the  passage  are  laid  with  tiles. 
The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  church  are  120  feet  by  60  feet ;  inside  the 
nave  is  73  feet  long,  the  width  54  feet.  The  design  is  by  Jas.  Fowler,  Esq.,  of 
Louth. 

Burton   Joyce,   Nottingham. 

In  Nottinghamshire  there  has  of  late  years  been  exhibited  a  most  laudable 
desire  to  cany  on  the  work  of  church  restoration,  begun  so  well  in  other  parts 
of  the  countr}^  and  several  of  the  little  churches  in  the  rural  parishes  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired.  The  church  of  Burton  Joyce  parish  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  in  need  of  restoi-ation,  but  the  means  to  do  so  were  not  forthcoming 
until  recently,  when  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  owns  so  much  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  nobly  took  the  matter  in  hand,  promising  to  restore  the  fabric 
inside  and  out.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  showed  that  it  would  be  about 
£2,300,  and  in  face  of  such  munificence  it  was  decided  to  canvass  the  parish 
to  provide  some  of  the  church  furniture.  By  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  M. 
jNIeugens,  and  the  two  Churchwardens,  Messrs.  Isaac  Moseley  and  George 
Hurst,  a  goodly  sum  was  soon  raised,  and  the  work  was  commenced,  the 
architect  entrusted  with  the  work  being  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  London,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Bickmore,  of  Bingham.  In  carrying  out  the  alterations  and 
repairs  which  have  now  been  completed,  it  was  evident  at  first  sight  that  every 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  to  the  original  building,  with  due  regard  to  modern 
necessities.  The  arches  supporting  the  roof  have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
the  tower  has  been  thrown  open  into  the  nave  to  the  height  of  the  roof,  the 
latter  has  been  restored  to  its  original  pitch.  The  chancel  has  also  been 
re-roofed  in  its  original  style  with  panels  of  pitch  pine.  The  windows  have 
been  rebuilt  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  a  new 
window  has  been  introduced  to  give  more  light.  Before  the  restoration  cf  the 
church  the  effigy  supposed  to  be  that  of  Robert  de  Jorz  de  Bertune  stood  erect 
in  the  recess  of  the  small  window  in  the  north  aisle.  The  monuments  of  Sir 
Brian  Stapylton  and  Alls  Roose  were  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The 
mural  tabjets  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  church,  together  with  the  monuments, 
have  been  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  by  this  arrangement 
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a  great  deal  more  room  has  been  obtained,  and  the  church  has  a  lighter  appear- 
ance generally.  The  old  seats  were  the  high  square  pews,  but  these  have  been 
removed,  and  in  their  stead  are  some  low  seats  of  polished  [»ine,  and  the 
chancel  stalls  and  reading  desk  is  of  the  same  material.  The  south  door, 
lectern,  and  pulpit  have  been  formed  out  of  oak  taken  from  the  old  roof,  and  are 
beautifully  carved.  The  church  is  floored  with  red  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the 
chancel  and  inside  the  communion  rails  with  Maw's  tiles,  specially  designed 
for  this  church.  Thus  much  for  the  work  carried  out  through  the  munificent 
gift  of  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  parishioners  have  provided  a  new  organ  at  a  cost 
of  £160,  new  lamps  for  the  body  of  the  church,  and  two  splendid  standards,  with 
seven  lights,  in  the  chancel,  hassocks  for  the  whole  of  the  church,  prayer-books 
and  hymn-books.  The  furniture  of  the  Communion  table  was  also  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  while  a  lady  has  generously  given  the  plate 
for  the  Communion  service.  The  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  C.  Lloyd 
and  Co.,  Organ  biulders,  Nottingham. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  West  Butterw^ick. 

This  church,  built  in  1841,  was  re-seated  and  the  whole  of  the  interior 
fittings  I'enewed  early  in  1879.  The  new  pulpit,  chnr-stalls,  and  the  seats  in 
the  nave  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  work  was  designed  by  the  Vicar,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Seaton  k  Son,  of  West  Butterwick.  The  gallery  at  the  west  end 
has  been  removed.     The  cost  of  the  improvements  was  about  .€160. 

St.  James'  Church,  Spilsby. 

An  architectural  history  of  this  church  and  a  description  of  its  interesting 
tombs  having  appeared  in  Vol.  viii.,  p.  1,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Associated 
Societies,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  now  than  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
work  recently  completed. 

For  some  time  past  the  fabric  has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
more  accommodation  was  needed  for  the  parishioners. 

After  very  careful  consideration  it  was  determined  that  the  large  south 
aisle  should  be  entirely  rebuilt  and  extended  westwards,  and  that  it  should 
for  the  future  form  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  an  additional  aisle  to  the 
south,  and  a  proper  chancel  at  the  east  end  ; — the  old  chancel  having  been 
for  many  years  appropriated  entirely  to  monuments  of  the  Willonghby  de 
Eresby  family — and  that  the  remainder  of  the  church  should  be  thoroughly 
restored. 

The  work  has  now  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and  the  result  is  that 
Spilsby  has  a  church  second  to  none  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  spacious 
nave,  with  an  arcade  of  five  arches  opening  into  a  south  aisle,  and  one  of 
four  arches  between  it  and  the  original  nave,  with  again  another  arcade  of 
four  arches  between  the  latter  and  the  original  north  aisle.  There  is  also  an 
arcade  of  two  arches  between  the  present  and  the  original  chancel,  so  that  the 
interior  is  unusually  effective. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  all  the  old  architectural  features  have  been 
carefully  preserved  and  re-used  ;  the  north  windows,  which  had  lost  their 
projier  tracery  have  been  restored  ;  the  original  chancel  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  church  has  been  re-seated. 

Comj»letely  blocking  up  the  arch  between  the  original  nave  and  chancel 
is  the  monument  to  IJichard  Bertie  and  Catherine  Duchess  of  Suffolk  ;  and 
against  the  north  wall  is  the  large  and  very  interesting  monument  to 
Catherine  Willoughby  Lady  Watson.  It  is  altogether  of  alabaster  and  black 
marble.  Being  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  it  has  been  taken  down  and 
repaired  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  present 
Baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby.      All  the  other  works  have  been  executed  by 
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Messrs.  Story,  of  Swinstead,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  John  Street,  Adelplii,  London,  to  whose  skill  and  attention  the 
success  of  the  restoration  is  mainly  due. 

The  cost  of  the  works  has  been  £4,330,  exclusive  of  the  special  gifts  of 
four  painted  glass  windows,  and  the.  restoration  of  tlie  Willoughby  monuments, 
&c.  The  £4,' 330  has  been  raised  by  subscription,  the  Baroness  Willoughby  de 
Eresby  haAdng  headed  the  list  with  the  gift  of  £1,000. 

The  east  window  was  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  late  Prebendary 
Holhvay,  who  was  for  30  years  Vicar  of  Spilsby.  The  west  window  was  given 
by  Mrs."  and  Miss  Russell,  in  memory  of  llev.  S.  Russell,  Master  of  Spilsby 
Grammar  School,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Russell,  Rector  of  Holland  Fen.  A  window 
in  the  south  side  was  given  by  ]\Irs.  Walker,  of  the  Manor  House,  Spilsby,  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  children  ;  and  one  on  the  south  side  by  Mr.  Hill, 
the  Organ  Builder,  of  London,  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  a  native  of 
Spilsby. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Kirkbt-ox-Bain, 

Was  rebuilt  in  1802,  unhappily  in  the  bad  style  of  that  jieriod.  There  is  no 
record,  or  even  reliable  tradition  of  the  character  and  architecture  of  the  old 
church.  The  work  recently  completed  is  as  follows  : — A  bell  gable  of  good 
design,  in  Ancaster  stone,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  box,  and  a 
porch  also  of  good  design,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings,  has  been  added  with 
good  effect.  The  whole  floor,  which  was  nuich  decayed,  has  been  replaced  by 
one  on  cross  walls  both  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 
The  aisle  has  been  paved  with  the  red  and  black  tiles.  The  nave  and  chancel 
have  been  re-seated  with  open  seats  of  pitch  pine,  and  a  new  pulpit  and  prayer 
desk  have  been  added.  The  construction  of  the  roof  did  not  admit  of  its  being 
opened,  but  the  plaster  ceiling  has  been  replaced  by  a  deal  ceiling  with  pitch 
pine  mouldings  and  panels.  The  windows,  having  fortunately  good  pointed 
arches,  have  been  filled  with  suitable  mullions  and  tracery  in  Ancaster  stone. 
The  east  window  has  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  two  single-light  windows 
have  been  added  to  the  chancel.  The  old  altar  rails  have  been  replaced  by  an 
oak  rail  on  ornamental  iron  standards.  The  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been 
removed,  and  the  entrance  door  to  the  church  has  been  replaced  by  a  suitable 
one  with  ornamental  iron  work.  A  vestry  has  been  constructed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  Avork  has  been  well  and  substantially  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  of  Martin,  near  Sleaford,  at  a  cost  of  £616,  raised  by 
subscription,  and  there  is  no  debt.  The  church  was  re-opened  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  6th  November,  1S79. 

St.  Peter's,  Newton-on-Trent. 

This  church  was  re-opened,  after  restoration  and  enlargement,  on  July  14, 
1879.  The  building  nnist  at  one  time  have  been  a  remarkable  one,  many 
traces  of  architectural  beauty  remaining.  But  in  1876,  when  the  recent 
restoration  was  undertaken,  the  church  presented  a  most  forlorn  appearance. 
It  then  consisted  of  (i.)  a  lofty  towei',  to  which,  probably  about  the  sixteenth 
century  the  topmost  stage  had  been  added, — the  tower  containing  one  "storey  " 
beyond  what  is  customary  ; — (ii.)  the  body  of  the  church,  a  structure  with  a 
flat  barn  roof  and  bereft  of  its  aisles,  with  the  entrance  to  the  church  through 
the  tower  walls  ;  and  (iii.)  a  chancel,  equally  desolate  in  its  entire  want  of 
architectural  ornament.  The  north  Avail  of  tlie  nave  contained,  blocked  up  in 
plaster  and  whitewash,  three  arches,  forming,  when  laid  open,  an  arcade  of 
unusual  beauty  ;  the  arches,  columns,  and  capitals,  being  of  the  best  type 
of  Early  English  work. 

The  whole  of  the  church  was  "smothered"  in  plaster  and  colourAvash, 
with  a  flat  ceiling,  high  pews,  three-tier  pulpit,  etc.,  which  is,  alas  !  too  easily 
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realized  by  any  who  have  had  experience  of  the  "restorations  "  which  took 
place  in  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century. 

The  late  Vicar,  Rev.  Henry  Bickersteth  Ottley,  was  enabled,  after  some 
difficulty,  to  restore  the  tower,  cleansing  away  the  external  coat  of  plastei', 
and  otherwise  to  develope  its  architectural  features,  rebuilding  the  battle- 
ments, etc. 

Tlie  west  gallery,  which  had  previously  "choked"  the  tower  entrance, 
and  utterly  spoiled  the  tower  archway  into  the  church,  Avas  entirely  removed  ; 
the  nave  roof  was  stripped,  ncAV  rafters  laid  on  the  old  king-post  beams,  and 
re-slated  ;  and,  as  the  best  part  of  the  restoration,  a  north  aisle  was  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  original  that  had  bren  destroyed  in  1828  (?),  thus 
revealing  the  beautiful  arcade  already  alluded  to. 

New  pitch  pine  seats  replaced  the  old  high  pews  ;  and  the  floors  were 
relaid  in  red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles. 

The  chancel  was,  for  want  of  funds,  not  undertaken  ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  work  was  greatly  crippled  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
'hoped  that  some  future  Incumbent  may  see  his  way  to  completing  tlie  work 
in  the  three  following  important  particulars  : — (i.)  rebuilding  the  chancel 
entirely  ;  (ii.)  placing  a  roof  of  proper  pitch  upon  the  nave  ;  (iii.)  replacing 
the  windows  in  the  south  wall.  Besides  this,  the  bells  need  re-casting  and 
re-hanging. 

In  the  process  of  restoration,  a  vast  quantity  of  stone  fragments — mullions, 
dog-tooth  arches,  the  piscina,  pieces  of  the  chancel  capitals,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
discovered.  Portions  of  the  ancient  oak  stalls  were  found  among  the  **  props  " 
used  for  levelling  up  the  beams  of  the  roof  ;  and  other  relics— such  as  a  small 
Norman  window  in  the  south  wall,  a  fragment  of  a  clerestory  window  jamb, 
and  what  was  believed  to  be  the  staircase  to  the  old  rood-loft, — confirmed  the 
impression  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  original  structure. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Jas.  Fowler  ;  contractors,  Mr.  Baines,  of  Newark, 
for  the  stonework  ;  Mr.  Adcock  for  the  woodwork  ;  and  ]\Ir.  Kent  for  the 
plumbing  ;  the  total  cost  being  about  £900.  Churchwardens,  Mr.  Joseph 
Grimes  and  Mr.  Norwood  ;  Vicar,  Rev.  H.  Bickersteth  Ottley,  M.A. 

The  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  West  Halton. 

The  restoration  of  this  church,  which  had  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  was  commenced  in  May,  1876.  The  chancel  seemed  to  require 
something  more  than  oi'dinary  repairs  ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  to 
rebuild  thnt  portion  of  the  church  from  the  foundations.  A  new  window  was 
inserted  in  the  east  end,  the  four  side  windows  of  the  chancel  were  re-glazed 
with  cathedral  glass,  and  an  entirely  new  roof  was  provided  ;  tl:e  old  chancel 
fittings  were  replaced  with  new  oak  fittings,  a  suitable  communion  table  was 
substituted  for  one  of  plain  deal,  and  two  stalls  were  added.  The  old  materials 
of  the  walls  and  windows  were  re-used  as  far  as  they  could  be  made 
available.  Four  carved  oak  bench  ends  in  the  chancel,  an  altar  cloth,  and 
other  embroidery  are  by  the  wife  of  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Murray. 
The  chancel  was  re-opened  on  April  11th,  1877.  The  total  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  chancel  has  amountetl  to  £576  8s.  Id.  ;  which  sum  includes  £195  dilapi- 
dation money,  and  £381   8s.  Id.  supplied  by  the  Rector. 

After  the  chancel  was  conii)leted,  the  restoration  of  the  nave  was  under- 
taken. New  open  benches  of  pitch  pine  have  been  substituted  for  old  and 
decaying  deal  pews,  the  floors  have  been  relaid,  a  new  font  of  Caen  stone  has 
been  provided.  A  painted  window  (by  Bell)  representing,  in  the  three  main 
lights,  the  "Agony  in  the  Garden,"  Christ  iDearing  the  Cross,"  and  the 
"Appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,"  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  by  ^lary  Sharp,  of  West  Halton,  in  memory  of  her  father, 
mother,  and  brother.  One  window  on  the  south  side  has  been  restored  by 
James  Green,  of  Coleby,  one  of  the  Churchwardens,  a  new  pulpit  has  been 
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provided,  and  a  iiortli  side  window  reglazed,  by  the  Rector.  Porrit's  warming 
apparatus  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  church.  The  total  cost  of  the 
restoration  of  the  nave  has  been  £496  Os.  8d. 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Sutterton. 

The  parish  church  at  Sutterton,  the  interior  of  which  has  just  been 
restored  under  the  direction  of  j\Ir.  J.  Fowler,  architect,  Louth,  was  re-opened 
in  November,  1879.  This  church  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  county.  Founded,  probably,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  exhibits  specimens  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character  of  the  four 
consecutive  periods  of  our  church  architecture.  The  nave,  pillars,  and  transept 
arch  exhibit  tine  specimens  of  Norman  work,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
boldness  of  composition.  The  sculptured  capitals  are  singularly  beautiful  in 
design  and  execution.  The  doorways  of  the  north  aisle  and  of  the  south  porch 
are  striking  specimens  of  this  style,  and  are  richly  and  delicately  wrought. 
The  chancel  is  Early  English,  and  has  already  been  beautifully  restored  by  the 
late  Hon.  C.  H.  Oust.  This  portion  of  the  sacred  editice  is  remarkably  ricl^ 
in  detail.  The  sacristy  on  the  north  side  is  of  the  same  date.  JMany  of  the 
windows  also  are  of  great  beauty.  It  is  the  nave  of  the  church  chiefly  where 
the  recent  restoration  has  taken  place.  The  lead  of  the  roof  has  been  stripped 
otf  and  some  repairs  made  in  the  woodwork.  The  whole  of  the  nave  has  been 
cleared  out  and  cleaned,  and  means  taken  to  prevent  damp  rising.  The  floor, 
which  is  now  quite  new,  has  been  lowered  several  inches.  The  greater  part 
of  the  nave  has  been  furnished  with  open  benches  of  pine  to  replace  the  old 
deal  pews  which  previously  disfigured  the  building.  The  pulpit,  which 
formerly  stood  nndprneath  the  tower  at  the  south-west  corner,  has  been 
removed  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  which  is  a  decided  improvement. 
Very  little  has  been  done  to  the  walls  and  pillars,  although  a  few  of  the  latter 
have  been  under-pinned  in  faulty  places.  The  stone-work  of  the  interior  of 
the  nave  appears  to  be  in  good  condition,  all  necessary  improvements  having 
been  made  during  a  ])revious  restoration.  A  new  window  at  the  east  end  has 
been  given  by  the  Vicar.  The  subject  is  the  Ascension.  It  is  treated  in 
exquisite  taste  and  colour  by  Burlison  and  Grylls,  of  London.  It  is  dedicated 
"to  the  Glory  of  God,"  and  in  memory  of  the  Vicar's  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  Commentator. 

All  Saints',  Swinderby. 

On  All  Saints'  Day,  1879,  the  parish  church  at  Swinderby  was  re-opened, 
and  the  consecration  of  additional  burial  ground,  took  place.  The  church  for 
some  time  past  has  been  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  restoration,  and  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Vicar  and  other  friends,  it  has  been  much  improved.  It 
is  of  the  Norman  period,  and  has  an  embattled  tower  witli  five  bells.  The 
interior  of  the  church  has  a  fine  arcade  of  three  arches  of  the  Norman  period. 
The  recent  additions  to  the  church  consist  of  a  circular  apse  added  to  the 
chancel,  a  new  porch,  and  organ-chamber.  The  three  stained  glass  windows 
in  the  apse  are  by  Messrs.  Heaton  &  Butler.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is 
beautifully  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  bells  in  the  tower  are  of  good 
quality.  Two  new  ones  have  been  added,  one  bearing  date  1605  being  re-cast 
by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  the  remaining  two  put  into  thorough 
repair.  A  heating  apparatus  has  been  supplied,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  church  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  but  nothing  of  a  substantial  character  has  been  done  until  the  present 
date.  The  font  is  placed  under  the  belfry  tower,  at  the  west  of  the  church. 
The  architect  recently  employed  was  Mr.  John  S.  Lee,  of  London,  and  most 
of  the  building  work  has  been  done  in  a  very  creditable  manner  by  Mr.  Martin. 
The  total  cost  of  the  alterations  is  £861. 
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St.  James',  Nottingham. 

This  church,  which  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  at  a  ver}^  heavy  cost  (about  £13,000),  has  just  undergone  certain 
alterations,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  F.8.  A.,  architect, 
of  Nottingham  :  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Woodsend  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  some  curious  historical  facts  connected 
with  this  church.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  there  were  only  three  churches 
in  the  town,  viz., St.  Peter's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Nicholas'.  The  evangelical 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  locality  decided  upon  erecting  another 
church,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  was  opposed  by  the  incumbents  of  the 
then  existing  churches.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  however,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  at  considerable  expense,  and  the  church  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stretton  of  this  town,  architect.  The  church  at  that 
time,  no  doubt,  was  thought  to  be  admirably  designed,  and  there  certainly  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it  as  regards  the  large  congregation  it  will  accommodate, 
both  on  the  ground  floor  and  its  extensive  galleries.  Its  acoustic  properties 
ffi-e  also  perfect,  as  the  clergyman  can  be  heard  clearly  in  any  part  of  the 
church.  Its  styl*^,  however,  is  the  Gothic  of  the  first  part  of  the  present 
century,  before  the  great  Pugin  revived  the  love  for  the  pure  English  architec- 
ture, and  in  making  the  alterations  Mr.  Walker  has,  we  are  sure,  had  consider- 
able difficulties  to  contend  with.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  old 
heavy  "three  decker"  pulpit,  reading  and  clerk's  desks,  which  blocked  the 
view  into  the  chancel  and  sacrarium  have  disappeared,  and  the  old  pulpit, 
reduced  in  height,  has  been  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  this  will  be  replaced  by  a  handsome  stone  pulpit,  more  in 
accordance  with  Gothic  tastes  and  style.  The  chancel  arch,  which  was  a 
depressed  "Elliptic,"  has  been  removed,  and  a  handsome  "  Perpendicular" 
pointed  archway,  with  shafts  and  bases  and  caps  has  replaced  it,  and  opened 
out  the  chancel.  The  flat  plaster  ceiling  of  the  chancel  has  likewise  disap- 
peared, and  in  lieu  thereof  an  open  pitch  pine  roof,  with  richly  carved  cornice 
and  moulded  principals,  carried  by  carved  stone  corbels,  has  been  constructed. 
The  choir  was  formerly  at  the  west  end,  away  from,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
congregation  ;  this  has  now  been  rearranged,  and  very  handsome  pitch  pine 
choir  benches  have  been  placed  close  to  the  new  organ.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
and  the  sacrarium  have  been  repaved  with  encaustic  and  Mosaic  tiles  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  of  Broseley.  The  chancel  is  to  be  lighted  by 
two  brass  altar  gas  standards,  eight  feet  in  height,  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  church  by  Mr.  White,  a  member  of  the  concfregation.  A  new  oak 
lectern,  also  appears  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  from  the  design  of  the 
architect,  bearing  upon  a  small  brass  plate  the  following  inscription  : — "This 
Lectern  is  dedicated  to  the  Glory  and  Service  of  God  in  aflectionate  remem- 
brance of  George  Frederic  Walker,  of  Nottingham,  Architect,  (Warden  of  this 
Church,  A.D.,  1851-2),  and  of  Eliza,  his  Wife,  by  their  loving  Son,  S.  Dutton 
Walker,  F.S.A.,  July  26th,  1879.^'  The  organ  case  is  of  oak,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  built  by  Messrs.  Brindley  &  Foster,  of  Sheffield, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £600  ;  it  is  a  powerful  instrument  and  of  good  tone. 
A  new  north  i)orch  is  i)rojected,  but  the  funds  at  present  did  not  permit  this 
to  be  carried  out.  The  Vicar  is  also  anxious  to  have  the  present  ugly  pews 
removed,  but  this  must  be  a  question  of  time.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
works  has  been  more  than  Al,000,  and  the  congregation  has  subscribed 
liberally  towards  the  necessary  funds. 
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STATEMENT   OF  ACCOUNTS   FOR  1879. 


1879.  Receipts.  £    s.   d. 

Jan.  1.    Balance  in  hand...   136     4     0 
,,   15.  Interest  allowed  b}'- 

Messrs.  Garfit  ...       2 

Annnal  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived         67  14 

Entrance  donations,  4  at 
10s.  each   

Dec.  23.  Interest  allowed 
bv  Messrs.  Garlit,  from 
Jan.  15  to  this  date 2     0 


6  11 


2     0     0 


Total. 


.£210 


1879.  Payments.  £     s.    d. 

Jan.    16.    J.     Williamson's 

bill....  42     4     3 

Mar.  1.  Postage  on  Circulars     0     3     6 

May  28.  Rev.  R.  Cayley,  for 

Scampton  Church 5     0     0 

^[ay  28.  Mrs.Doncaster,  rent 

to  April  10,  and  4s. lires...  10     4     0 

June  3.  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  Nor- 
thamptonshire Church 
Hells    1     1     0 

July  8.   Rev.  C.   Nevinson, 

Stamford  expenses 10     0 

Sept.  13.  Mr.  Otter's  bill. .     5     9  10 
,,     10.  Royal  Archaiolo- 
gical  Institute,  subscrip- 
tion for  1879 1     1     0 

Oct.    13.     Mrs.    Doncaster, 

rent  to  10th  October 10     0     6 

Dec.    28.    Balance   on   this 

date  in  hand  134     1     7 

Total £210     5     8 


EDMUND   SMYTH,  Treasurer. 
The  Grange,   IVclwijn,  28th  December,  1S79. 
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Park,  Hemsley 
Flowers,  Rev.Octavius,  Vicarage. Sheriff 

Hutton,  York 
Foljambe,  T.,  Esq.,  Acomb,   York 
Fowler,   C.    H.,   Esq.,   North  Bailey, 

Durham.     1872 
Foster,     L.,    Esq.,    Ogleforth,    York. 

1872 
Garrett,    Rev.    T.    W.,    Crake    Hall, 

Bedale.     1867 
Geldart,    Rev.    J.    W.,   LL.B.,    Kirk 

Deighton,  "Wetherby 
Gott,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Leeds.     1868 
Gough,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  6,  Queen  Anne's 

Gate,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 
Gray,  W. ,  Gray's  Court,  York 
Greenhow,   Rev.  Edw.,  jun.,  Newton- 

on-Ouse,  York 
Guest,   Rev.  G.  W.,  Holgate  Terrace, 

York 
Hargiove,   W.   W.,  Esq.,  St.   Mary's, 

York.     1867 
Hassard,  Rev.  H.,  Stockton-in-Forest, 

York 
Hawoith,  Rev.  W.,  York.     1870 
Heald,  Rev.  W.  M..  Bir.stall,  Leeds 
Hey,  Venble.  Archdeacon,  York 
Holmes,  Rev.  Geo.  G., Vicarage,  Holme, 

York 
Holmes,  Rev.  R.  C,  Biikby  Rectory, 

Northallerton.      1869 
Horn})y,  Rev.  R.  W.  B.,  D.D.,  Clifton, 

York.     1872 
Houghton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Frystone 

Hall,  Yorkshire 
Howard,  Hon.  and  l.^ev.  W.,  Whiston 

Rectory,  Rotherham 
Inge,     Rev.    W.,    Alrewas     Vicarage 

Lichfield 
Jones,  G.  Fowler,  Esq.,  York 
Londesborough,     Right    Hon.    Lord, 

Lotidesborough  Louge,  Brougli 
Lowther,   James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bawtry 

Hall,  Retford.     1867 
Lukis,    Rev.    W.    C,   Wath   Rectoiy, 

Ripon 
Lunn,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Marton,  Ousebntn 
Mariiott,     Rev.    W.,    Vicarage,    Ald- 

borongh,  Yorkshire 
Mawdesley,    F.     L.,    Esq.,    Fulford, 
York.     1871 
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Monk,  E.  G.,  Esq.    Mas.   Doc,  York 
Nelson,  W.  W.,   Esq.,    11,   Cardigan 

Place,  Burley,  Leeds 
Newenhani,  Rev.  B.  Burdett,   Bilton, 

York.     1869 
Newman,  Rev.  J.,  AVorsbro',  Barnsley 
Newton,  Rev.  H.,  York.     1868 
Noble,  T.  S.,  Esq.,  Precentor's  Court, 

York.     1868 
NorclifFe,  Rev.  C.  Best,  Langton  Hall, 

Mai  ton 
North,  S.  W.,  Esq.,  Micklegate,  York 
Ornsby,  Rev. Canon,  Fishlake  Vicarage, 

Doneaster 
Palmes,  Rev.  James,  Escrick,  York 
Peach,   Rev.    C.  Clever,   Appleton-le- 

Street,  Malton 
Pearson,    John,     Esq.,    The    Mount, 

York 
Philips,     Rev.     Canon,     Brodsworth, 

Doneaster 
Pierson,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Settle 
Raine,     Rev.    Canon,    The    Crescent, 

York 
Ripon,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace, 

Ripon 
Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of, 

Stndley  Royal,  Ripon 
Robinson,  Edw.,  Esq.,  Boothani,  York. 

1869 
Robinson,   W.,    Esq.,  Reedley  Bank, 

Burnlej' 
Ross,  John, Esq.,  Feethams,  Darlington 
Rowe,  Rev.  George,  Training  College, 

York 
Sale,  Rev.  C.  ^L,  Kirby-hill  Vicarage, 

Boro'bridge 
Salmon,  Pev.  Goi'don,  Shipton,  York 
Scarbrough,   Right   Hon,  the  Earl  of 

Tickhill  Castle,  Rotherhani 


Simmons,    Rev.    T.,    Dalton    Holme, 

Beverley 
Sharp,  Rev.  J.,  Horbury,  Wakefield 
Sidgwick,  Robt.,  Esq.,  Skipton 
Stephenson,   Rev.  H.  M.,  St.  Peter's, 

York.     1875 
Sutton.  Rev.  E.,  Dewsbury.     1875 
Tavlor.  Rev.  R.  V.,  Edlington  Rectory, 

Rotherhani.     1876 
Tinkler,  Rev.  John,  Arkengarthdale, 

Richmond.     1869 
Trundle,  Rev.  G.,  St.  Mary's,  York 
Valentine,  Rev.  W.,  Whixley,  York 
Varley,  John,  Esc|.,  Burnsall,  Skipton 
Watkins,    Venble.  Archdeacon,    Mar- 

ston,  York 
Weston,   Rev.  W.  R.  P.,  Balby,  Don- 

Wharncliffc,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Wortlev 

Hall,  Sheffiekl 
Wharton,  Rev.  Jas.  C, Rectory,  Gilling, 

Richmond 
Wightman,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Stillinglleet, 

York 
Wilkinson    Joseph,     Esq.,     Bootliam 

Terrace,  York 
Wilkinson,   Thomas   J.,    Esq.,    York 

Union  Bank,  Thirsk.     1879. 
Whytehead,   H.  G.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Red 
;       Hou.se,  Wyton,  Hull 
I  Woodd,  Basil,  Esq.,  Conyngham  Hall, 
I       Knaresborough 
'  Woodford,  Rev.  A.  F.  A.,  S^villington, 

Leeds 
Wright,  John,  Esq.,  Terrington,  York. 

1871 
Yeoman,  Rev.  H.,  Richmond,  York 
York,   His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of. 

Palace,  Bishopthorpe 


E  U  L  E  S  . 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
the  restoration  of  mutilated  Architect- 
ural Remains,  and  of  Churches  or  parts 
of  Churches,  within  the  County  of 
York,  which  may  have  been  desecrated; 
and  to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be  with- 
in its  province,  the  character  of  Eccles- 
iastical Edifices  to  be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  of  Ordinary  Member's  ;  to 
consist  of  such    Clergymen   and  Lay- 


Members  of  the  Church  as  shall  be 
admitted  according  to  the  subsequent 
rules. 

3.  That  new  JNIembers  be  proposed 
by  a  j\lember  of  the  Society,  either  by, 
letter  or  personally,  at  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee Meetings  ;  and  that  Honorary 
]\Iembers  be  elected  only  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  York  be  considered  aa  ex 
ofido  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society. 
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5.  That  each  jMembcr  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  of  Januaiy  in 
each  year  in  advance. 

6.  That  any  ^Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions,  by  one 
payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee,  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  composed  of 
the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Pural 
Deans  (being  Members),  the  Treasurer, 
Auditors,  Curator,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Ordinary  Members,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  shall  ann- 
ually appoint  a  Sub-Committee  to 
consist  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Treas- 
urer, the  Curator,  and  five  other 
^Members  of  the  Committee  (of  which 
three  shall  be  a  quorum)  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Society's  ]\Ieet- 
ings,  and  to  prepare  business  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers  ;  and  that 
they  elect  -the  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
Auditor,  and  Curator. 

10.  That  the  ilembers  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
York  on  Thursday  before  the  Full 
Moon  in  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  ;  and  that 
the  Annual  ^Meeting  of  the  Society  be 
held  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  when 
Papers  shall  be  read,  the  Report  pre- 
sented, and  the  Committee  and  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  but  if 
any  of  the  above  Meetings  fall  on  days 
for  which  special  services  are  appointed 
by  the  Church,  that  the  Secretaries 
change  the  week. 

12.  That  two  other  ^leetings  of  the 
Society  be  also  annually  held,  at  such 
other  places  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Sub-Cornmittee  shall  appoint,  for  the 
reading  of  Papers  and  examination  of 


works  of  Architectural  intei'est  ;  and 
that  special  ]\Ieetings  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
County,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
JMembcrs  of  this  Society  ;  but  that  no 
matter  of  business  shall  be  transacted, 
except  at  York. 

]  3.  That  the  Secretaries  be  empower- 
ed to  call  Special  jNIeetings  of  the 
Committee  when  requisite. 

14.  That  each  Member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

15.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited  ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  collection 
of  the  Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

16.  That  the  library,  casts,  and 
portfolios  of  the  Society,  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator. 

17.  That  any  Member  of  the  Society 
be  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  Library 
two  volumes  of  any  printed  works  at 
one  time. 

18.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the 
Society,  in  Avhich  shall  be  written 
down,  the  titles  and  volumes  of  the 
worlss,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  date  of  his  taking  out  and  return- 
ing the  books. 

19.  That  the  borrower  be  required 
to  i)ay  the  expenses  of  repairing  any 
works  damaged,  or  of  replacing  any 
books  lost  while  in  his  possession. 

20.  That  the  books  must  be  return- 
ed at,  or  before,  the  commencement  of 
each  quarterly  Committee  Meeting, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling  for 
each  volume  ;  and  that  no  books  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fort- 
night after  the  January  Meeting,  in 
which  time  a  Visitation  shall  be  held 
by  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries,  the  Curator,  and  three 
Members  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting 
in  January  (of  whom  three  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  shall  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  draw- 
ings, and  other  property  of  the  Society. 

21.  That  the  Conmiittee  shall  decide 
what  Papers  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Annual  Volume,  and  determine  all 
questions  relative  to  plans  and  illustra- 
tions for  the  same,  and  the  number  of 
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copies  which  the  Society  will  require 
in  each  year. 

22.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  imless  notice  has 
been  given,  at  a  j)revious  Meeting,  of 
the  amount  proposed,  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

23.  That  no  sum  of  money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural 
designs,  until  working  drawings  of  the 
same  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  approval ;  nor  shall  sucli  be 


paid  till  the  work  has  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

24.  That  in  every  case  when  a  grant 
is  made  for  a  definite  architectural 
purpose,  a  working  drawing  of  the 
same  be  presented  to  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  its  collection. 

25.  Tliat  any  grant  be  considered  to 
have  lapsed  which  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  it  was  voted. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN   THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
AT    YORK. 


Archseological  Society's  Journal.  Yols. 
I. — IV.  ;  X.  ;  XIII.  ;  xv. 

Archaeological  Institute,  Proceedings 
of.     1845.      Winchester. 

Architectural  Publication  Society  : 
"  Detached  Essays." 

Architectural  Publication  Society  : 
"  Dictionar}'. "     Vols,  i.,  ii. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Re- 
ports and  Papers.     Vols,  i.,  ii. 

Atthill.  Collegiate  Church  of  Middle- 
ham,  Wensleydale. 

Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Arch- 
seological  Topography  of. 

Berkshire,   ditto. 

Blackburn  (E.  L.).  Decorative  Paint- 
ing.    Fol.     1847. 

Blackburn.  Decorative  Painting.  4to. 
1847. 

Boutell  (C.)  Monumental  Brasses. 
Roy.     8vo.     1847. 

Boutell.  Examples  of  ditto.  Roy. 
8vo.     1854. 

Brandon.  Gothic  Architecture.  2  vols., 
4to.     1847. 

Brandon.  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  ^Middle 
Ages.     4to.     1849. 

Brandon.  English  Parish  Churches. 
Svo.   1848. 

Brasses,  Monumental.  Pai'ts  i. — v. 
(Parker. )     4to. 

Ditto.     Parts  ir. — iv. 

Brevis  Notitia  Mona.sterii  B.  V.  jM. 
Eboracensis,  Sac.  Ord.  Cister  in 
Franconia.     4to.     1739. 

Britton.     Stonehenge.     Svo. 

Browne.    York  Minster.    2  vols.    4to. 


Buckinghamshire,  Eccles.and  Archa;ol. 

Topography  ol. 
Buckler.   Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's. 

8vo.     1847. 
Builder,  The.     1856. 
Bury.     Wood-carving,  Examples  of. 
Cambridge  Camden  Society's  Transac- 
tions.     4to.     1843—5. 
Cambridgeshire,  Eccles.  and  Archteol. 

Topography  of. 
Carlyon.     Gothic  Nomenclature.    4to. 
Cave.     Antiquities  of  York. 
Christian,  (E.).     Account  of  Skeltou 

Church,  York. 
Christian  Memorials.   Fol.  (Worcester 

Arch.  Soc. ) 
Church  Plate,  Ancient.  Fol.  (Parker.) 
Collie.    Glasgow  Cathedral,  His.  Acct. 

of.     Fol. 
Colling  (J.  K.).   Art  Foliage.  Roy.  4to. 
Cottage  Building,  Notes  on.  Svo.  pam- 
phlet.    (Xortham.  Arch.  Soc.) 
Cottingham.       Henry  the   Seventh's 

Chapel,  Westminster.     Fol. 
Cottingham.      iluseum  of  Mediaeval 

Art,  Catalogue  of.     2  copies. 
Derick.     Gothic  Church  Details. 
Designs   for   Churclies   and    Chapels. 

Part  I.     Fol.     (Parker).     1844. 
Dolman.    Ancient  Pulpits.   4to.   1842. 
Domestic   Architecture    in    England, 

temp.   Rd.  I.— Edw.  H.  Svo.   1853. 
Dorchester  Church,   Oxford,    Memoir 

of.     Svo.     1845.     (Parker). 
Ecclesiologist,  The.  Part  i.  ;  vii.-xiii. 

184.0—55. 
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E.  E.  T.  Society:  Simmous's  "Lay 
Folk  ]\Iass  Book." 

Essex  Architectural  Society,  Proceed- 
ings of.     Vol.  I.,  Part  I. 

Exeter  Dioc  Arch.  Soc. ,  Transactions 
of.     Vols.  I.— Yii.     1842—64. 

Eeports  of  ditto.     4to.     1142,3,5. 

Fawcett  (J. ).  York  City  Churches.  Fol. 

Fergusson  (James).  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, A''ol.  T.     8vo.     1865. 

FoAvler.  Etchings  of  Stained  Glass, 
&c.,  at  Seiby  Abbey  Church. 

Freeman  (E.  A.)  Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture.    Svo.      1849. 

Freeman  (E.  A.).  Essay  on  Window 
Tracery.     8vo.     1851. 

Freeman  (F.)  Remarks  on  Llandaft' 
Cathedral.     Svo.      1850. 

Glass- Painting,  Hints  on,  by  an 
Amateur.     2  vols.     8vo.     1847. 

Glossary  of  Architecture.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1850.' 

Gruner.  Terra  Cotta  Architecture  of 
ISToith  Italy. 

Halfpenny.     Fragmenta  Vetusta. 

Hasely,  Great,  Memoir  of  Clmrch  of, 
Oxford. 

Heraldry,  Glossary  of.  8vo.  1847. 
(Parker.) 

Jameson.  History  of  our  Lord.   2  vols. 

Jameson,  History  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.     2  vols. 

Jameson  (Mrs.).  Legends  of  the 
]\Iadonna.     1867. 

Jones  &  Freeman.  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  St.  David's  Cathedral. 
Parts  1.— IV.     4to.     1852. 

Kelke.     Churchyard  Manual.     12mo. 

Kirkstead,  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, Description  of.     Fol. 

Knaresboro'  Church,  Account  of. 

Liverpool  Archit.  and  Archreol.  Society, 
Proceedings  of.     1852. 

Lubke.  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany. 
8vo.     1870. 

^lan,  Isle  of,  Orkneys,  kc,  Ecclesias- 
tical Notes  on. 

Minton.  Examples  of  Old  English 
Encaustic  Tiles.     4to. 

Northamptonshire,  Churches  of.  Svo. 
(Parker.) 

Northamptonshire,Eccles.andArch{ieol. 
Topography  of,     (Parts  i. — v.  Svo.) 

Oxford,  Architectural  Guide  to  neigli- 
bourliood  of.     (Parker.) 

Oxfordshire,  Eccles.  and  Archaol. 
To])ography  of. 

Paley.     Baptismal  Fonts.     Svo.    1844. 


Paley.  Gothic  Mouldings.  Svo,  1845, 
2  copies. 

Papworth.  Museums,  Libraries,  and 
Picture  Galleries. 

Papworth.  Ordinary  of  Arms.  Eoyal 
Svo.     1874. 

Petit.  Architectural  Character.  •  Fol. 
1845. 

Petit.  Architectural  Studies  in  France. 
Roy.  Svo. 

Petit.  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    2  vols. 

Poole  &  Hugall.  Deanery  of  Don- 
caster,  MS.  Notes  on.     4to. 

Pooley.  Old  Crosses  of  Gloucester- 
shire.    4to. 

Pricket.  Historical  and  Archfeological 
Description  of  Priory  Church  of 
Bridlington. 

Purdie.     Mural  Decoration.     Fol. 

Pugin  (A.  W.).  Glossary  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament  and  Costume.  Roy- 
4to.     1846. 

Richmondshire,  Guide  to. 

Rickman.  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England.     Svo.     1848. 

Robinson.  Priory  and  Peculiar  of 
Snaith. 

Ruskin.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting. 

Ruskin.  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Roy.  Svo. 

Scarborough,  Filey,  &c.,  Account  of 
Churches  of.     12mo. 

Scotland,  Arch.  Institute  of.  Transac- 
tions.    Vols.  I. — III. 

Scott  (G.  G.).  Plea  for  faithful  Res- 
toration of  Churches.     Svo.  1850. 

Scott  (G.G.J.  Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey.     Svo.     1863. 

Sharp  (Archbishop).  Coronation  Ser- 
mon (Q.  Anne). 

Sharp  (R.  H.)  Papers  on  Churches  of 
Bolton-Percy  and  St.  Peter's, Barton- 
on-Humber.     4to. 

Sharp  (Edmund).  Mouldings  of  the 
Six  Periods  of  Architecture,  4to,  3 
Parts,  I.— III.      1871. 

Sharp  (E.).  Architectural  Paralells, 
2  vols,  and  Supplement.   Royal  Fol. 

Sharp  (E.).  Decorated  WindoAV  Tra- 
cery.    1849. 

Sharp  (E.).  Seven  Periods  of  Archi- 
tecture.    Svo.      1851. 

Shaw  (Henry).  Dresses  and  Decora- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  Imp.  Svo., 
2  vols.     1858. 
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Slymbridge,  Gloucestershire,  Notes  on 

the  Church  of  St.    John  at.      8vo. 

(Parker.) 
Stainboro'  and  Rockeley,  Account  of. 

12mo. 
Storer.   King'sColl.  Chapel,Canibridge. 

Fol. 
Street.  Brick  and  Marble  Arcliitecture. 
Street  (E.  G. ).  Gothic  Architecture  in 

Spain.     8vo.     186,5. 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology. 
Surtees  Society's  Publications  : — 

3.   The  Townley  Mysteries. 

5.  Sane.  Dunelm  et  Beverlac. 

6.  The  Priory  of  Finchal. 

7.  Colologi  Vet.Librorum.  Dunelm. 
15.   The  Rites  of  Durham. 

17.  Hutton's  Correspondence 

18.  Durham  Household  Book. 

21.  Depositions  and  Eccles.  Proceed- 
ings 

23.  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo  Sax. 
Church. 

27.  Egbert's  PontiircaL 

33.   Best's  Farming  Book. 

36.   Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster. 

57.  The  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  York. 

59.  The  York  Missal.     Vol.  i. 

60.  The  Whitby  Cartulary. 

61.  The  York  Pontifical.     1173. 
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Thoresby.     The  Churches  of  Leeds. 
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Turner  (Hudson).  Domestic  Architec- 
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Tymms  (W.R.).   Art  of  Illuminating. 

8vo. 
Viollet-le-Duc.   Dictionnaire  Raiaonne 
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YioUet-le-Duc.     Dictionnaire  du  Mob- 

ilier  Francais.     6  vols.    8vo.     1873. 
Walbran  ( R. ).   Antiquities  of  Gunford. 

8vo. 
Wallcot.      Convents  and  Conventual 

Arrangements.     8  vols. 
Wallen  (W.).   Hist,  of  Round  Church, 

Little  Maplestead,  Essex.     8vo. 
Warwick,  The  Churches  of  Deanery  of. 

Vol.  I.     (Worces.  Archseol.  Soc. ) 
Warwickshire,  The  Churches  of.   Parts 

viri.-x.     (Parker.) 
Webb.   Continental  Ecclesiology.  8vo. 

1848. 
West    (Bishop).         Putney    Church, 

Surrey,  Account  of.     Fol. 
Wild.   Lincoln  Cathedral.    Fol.    1819. 
Willis  (Prof.).    Holy  Sepulchre.    8vo. 

1849. 
Willis  (Prof.).     Architectural  History 

of  Canterbury  Cath.     1845. 
Winston.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
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Woodstock,  Oxford,  Guide  to  Deanery 
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of  St.  Mary's  Church  at.    Fol.   1846. 
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ports and  Papers,  with  Index.  8  vols. 
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Yorkshire,  Churches  of.     Parts  i.-xv, 

(Parker.) 
Yorkshire,  Monastic  Ruin s  of.  Parts i. , 

III.,  vri.,  VIII.  Roy.  FoL  (Sunter.) 
Yorkshire   Archseological    and   Topo- 
graphical Journal.     Vols,  i.,  ii. 


The  Keport. 


The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  laying  the  Thirty-seventh  Report  of  the 
Society  before  them. 

Tlie  failure  of  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  with  whom  the  banking  account 
was  kept,  deprived  the  Society  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  former  years. 
The  account  has  been  transferred  to  the  York  Union  Bank. 

The  state  of  Skirlaugh  Church,  and  its  proposed  repairs,  excited  much 
interest  within  the  Society,  and  elsewhere.  Our  Member,  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler, 
went  to  Skirlaugh  and  exandned  the  church,  and  drew  up  and  presented  an 
admirable  Report  to  the  Society.     All  the  endeavours  that  were  made  did  not 
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prevent  the  work  going  on.  Mr.  Fowler  has  promised  to  throw  the  Report 
into  the  form  of  a  Paper  for  printing  in  the  Volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Associated  Societies. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Members  of  the  Society  made  an  excursion  to 
Rahy  Castle,  in  Durham,  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scaif,  the  Castle  was 
thrown  open,  and  they  were  conducted  through  the  rooms,  including  the  great 
hall  and  kitchen.  They  also  visited  Staindrop  Church,  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lipscombe  kindly  explained,  and  where  are  some  beautiful  monuments  to  the 
Nevilles.  The  company  afterwards  went  on  to  Barnaul  Castle,  where,  having 
partaken  of  luncheon,  they  inspected  the  ruins  of  the  Castle. 


ABSTRACT  OF  TEEASUEER'S  ACCOUNTS 


For  the 
Receipts. 
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K  ULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
AND  Oakham. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Design,  and  the  restoration  of  muii- 
lated  Architectural  Remains  within 
the  Archdeaconries  ;  and  to  furnish 
suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  for  improving  the  character  j 
of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  hereafter  to  ' 
be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
President,Patrons,and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  ]\Iembers,  to  consist  of  , 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  IMembers, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meeting  ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 


f).  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconries  be  ex  officio  Members 
of  the  Committee,  on  their  signifying 
an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Societ}^ 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
lor  all  future  Subscriptions  by  one 
payment  of  £10. 

8.  That  the  aflairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  President,  Patrons,  Vice- 
Pre.sidents,  Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  IMembers  (of  whom  five  shall 
be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Men:ibers  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 
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10.  That  the  Meinbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may- 
associate  other  ]\Iembers  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  comm-unication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  have  been  appointed 
at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  President,  to  call  a 
Special  JSleeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Aichitectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c. ,  be  received  ;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, Avhich  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room, 
Gold-street ,  Northampton . 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to 
furnish  a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed, 
provided  always  that  the  numlier  be 
sufficient  to  supply  each  member  with 
one  copy,  and  the  author  and  Secre- 
taries with  twenty-five  copies  each. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  publish- 
ing plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating 
them  with  engravings,  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Committee. 


16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense.  Working  Plans  for  any  Mem- 
berwlio  may  request  them,  for  repairing 
any  Church  in  this  Archdeaconry  with 
which  he  is  connected,  provided  that 
the  expense  so  incurred  by  the  Society 
in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  tlie  funds  ;  and  that  no  such 
grant  shall  be  made  unless  the  majority 
shall  consist  of  six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  every  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  orrestoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  tlie  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previousCommittee  Meeting ; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 


The  folloiciiig  Resolution  has  been  added : — 

"That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
"Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
"and  of  every  alternate  month." 
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The  Keport. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  on 
Monday,  December  8,  1879,  under  tlie  presidency  of  the  Very  Rev.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  Dean  of  Worcester.  The  Meeting  was  largely  attended, 
and  tlie  following  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

In  reviewing  tlie  Society's  work  during  the  past  year,  your  Committee 
have  to  report  that  a  smaller  number  of  restorations  of  churches  has  come 
within  their  notice  than  has  been  usual  within  the  same  period.  This  has 
arisen  partly  from  a  cause  previously  noticed,  that  the  more  churches  are 
repaired  the  fewer  remain  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  partly,  without  doubt, 
for  financial  reasons,  the  depression  in  trade  generally  and  in  agriculture 
especially,  affecting  to  a  very  great  degree  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
any  works  but  those  of  absolute  necessity.  And  wdiere  it  be  not  possible  to  do 
work  well,  it  is  best  to  postpone  it  for  a  time,  unless  there  be  a  probability  of 
damage  accruing  from  delay. 

Before,  however,  bringing  to  your  notice  such  plans  of  churches  as  have 
been  submitted  to  their  criticism,  your  Committee  would  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  working  of  the  Society.  For  many  years  past,  your  Committee  has 
sat  under  the  able  presidency  of  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  Inheriting  a  love 
for  architectural  beauty  and  for  archaeological  lore,  he  has  given  readily  to  the 
service  of  our  Society  the  extended  knowledge  of  these  subjects  which  study 
has  acquired.  Adding  to  a  most  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  a  large  and 
accurate  acquaintance  both  with  the  broad  principles  and  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  different  periods  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  he  brought  to  the 
examination  of  all  designs,  which  were  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  your 
Committee,  the  advantages  of  a  wide  experience  and  a  matured  judgment. 
For  while  he  fully  appreciated  and  eulogized  the  excellencies  of  such  designs, 
his  keen  discernment  at  once  detected  the  points  which  might  be  defective  in 
taste,  or  incongruous  in  style.  Neither  did  his  zeal  come  behind  his  knowledge, 
for  while  he  was  rarely  abseiit  from  our  meetings,  he  was  ready  at  any 
inconvenience  to  visit  those  churches,  in  whatever  part  of  the  county  they 
might  lie,  in  the  restoration  of  which  the  Society's  advice  might  be  asked. 
Of  late  years  too,  his  office  as  Archdeacon  has  given  additional  weight  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  especially  in  such  matters  as  the 
arrangement  and  dimensions  of  church  seats.  While  then  this  Committee 
would  gladly  express  for  the  whole  Society  its  "Godspeed"  to  him  in  his 
new  office,  and  while  it  rejoices  that  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Worcester  will 
have  so  careful,  so  loving,  so  reverent  a  guardian,  it  cannot  but  be  aware  of 
the  great  loss  which  the  Society  incurs  in  being  deprived  of  his  services  as  its 
acting  President,  and  as  the  constant  adviser  of  its  Committees.  Your 
Committee  Avould  refer  to  one  good  work  which  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
inaugurated  in  the  past  year,  namely  the  obtaining  a  permanent  record  of  the 
present  state,  architecturally,  of  all  the  churches  within  the  Archdeaconry. 
The  Committee  would  propose  to  this  General  Meeting  to  place  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton's  name  among  the  Society's  patrons,  and  to  enrol  him  at  the  same 
time  among  its  honorary  members.  Your  Committee  has  also  lost  other  of  its 
members  by  removal  within  the  last  few  years  ;  and  those  Avho  have  seived  on 
it  for  the  longest  period,  feel  that  they  would  gladly  welcome  the  infusion  of 
some  younger  members,  both  of  Laity  and  Clergy,  into  its  body.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the    study  of  ancient  architecture   is  far  less   common 
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among  the  younger  clergy  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  and  that 
restorations,  unless  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  experienced  architect,  or 
have  been  approved  by  some  architectural  society  like  our  own,  do  sometimes, 
through  the  fault  of  the  Clergy,  fully  deserve  the  charge  of  being  destructive, 
rather  then  conservative.  Your  Committee  have  remarked  before,  and  they 
would  say  again,  Ihat  the  Clergy  should  all  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
architecture,  not  only  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  but  to  be  able,  as  far  as  the}"- 
can,  to  be  skilled  guardians  of  the  churches  in  which  they  serve.  The  work 
of  Societies  like  our  own,  falls  too  much  into  the  handci  of  those  who  have 
grown  grey  in  the  service,  to  the  disadvantage  perhaps  of  the  v/ork  done  ;  for 
the  more  carefully  any  points  of  taste  or  of  arrangement  are  discussed,  and 
from  different  points  of  view,  such  as  new  minds  may  suggest  to  older  ones  ; 
tlie  more  probable  it  is  that  a  right  judgment  be  arrived  at.  If,  too,  an  acting 
Secretary  could  be  found,  residing  in  or  near  Northampton,  it  would  obviate 
an  inconvenience  of  which  the  present  Secretary  frequently  has  complained, 
his  distance  from  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting. 

Though  the  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
few  additional  members  to  their  own  body,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  general  interest  in  the  Society  diminishes,  for  while  some  few  members 
have  withdrawn  on  account  of  removal  from  the  neighbourhood,  or  from 
other  causes,  the  new  members  fully  equal  the  withdrawals. 

The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  restoration  of 
the  roof  of  S.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  this  town  has  been  at  length  completed  ; 
and  though  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  some  exsisting  debt,  it  is  very 
trifling  compared  with  the  liabilities  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  hung  over 
the  Committee.  The  chancel  which  was  enlarged  some  years  since,  has  now 
been  consecrated  ;  while,  as  in  generally  known,  portions  of  the  restoration 
have  been  associated  with  the  names  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  and  of 
Mr.  James,  both  of  whom  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  work.  The  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  contain  full  notes  on  the  several  designs  which  have  come 
before  them  at  their  several  meetings.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say,  that 
the  Committee  have  examined  and  reported  on  plans  by  Mr.  Law  for  reseating 
and  repairing  the  Church  of  Cold  Higham,  retaining  the  Fotcote  Chapel  un- 
changed :  on  altered  plans  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  for  restoring  Cottingham : 
on  a  design  by  ]\lr.  .Alilnes  Townsend  for  restoring  Adon-le-  Walls:  on  proposed 
new  chancel  seats  of  good  design  at  Burton  Latimer,  by  Mr.  Carpenter  :  and 
on  the  plans  for  restoring  Lutton  Church,  near  Oundle,  b}'  Mr.  Sykes.  A 
work  of  larger  extent  is  that  of  Irthlinghorough,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
seated in  oak,  to  have  its  nave  and  aisle  roofs  repaired,  and  to  undergo  some 
other  lesser  restorations.  When  the  plans  were  brought  before  the  Committee, 
they  thought  it  desirable  that  a  Sub-Committee  should  be  appointed  to  visit 
the  church  and  examine  the  plans  on  the  spot,  and  they  strongly  recommended 
that  the  old  form  of  seat,  and  some  of  the  seats  themselves  should  be  retained; 
that  the  old  timbers  of  the  roof  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re-used,  and  that  the 
new  beams  should  follow  the  pattern  of  the  old  ones.  The  present  form  of  aisle- 
roof,  especially  in  the  south  aisle,  is  of  very  good  character.  They  thought  that 
the  seats  in  the  transepts  should  face  east,  like  those  in  the  nave,  and  that  they 
should  have  upright  backs.  It  is  believed  that  sufficient  money  has  been 
raised  or  promised  to  complete  these  works,  and  they  are  already  in  hand. 
Independently  of  the  visit  of  the  Sub-Committee  Sir  Henry  Dry  den  also  paid 
a  visit  to  Irthlinghorough,  vvith  the  especial  object  of  examining  the  tower, 
which  seems  to  be  in  a  most  dangerous  condition,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Irthlinghorough  may  fairly  ask  the  help  of  their 
neighbours.  Sir  H.  Dryden  drew  up  a  report  on  the  Church  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  tower,  which  may  interest  this  Meeting.     It  is  as  follows  :-- 
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"  A  very  important  matter  which  has  not  been  settled,  is  the  repair  of 
tlie  tower.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is  not  in  a  safe  state,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  it  has  given  way  in  various  places  within  five  or  six  years. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  take  the  whole  down.  If  this  was  necessary, 
it  would  be  much  to  be  lamented  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  Most 
of  those  Avho  have  argued  on  the  subject  have  looked  at  the  outside  of  the 
toAver  from  the  ground,  and  have  not  gone  into  the  cause  of  the  cracks  and 
sinkings.  Freeman,  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  church  in  the  Volume  of 
Churches,  quite  misunderstood  the  upper  part. 

"A  collegiate  establishment  was  formed  here  in  1388.  The  tower  proper 
has  on  it  an  octagonal  structure,  and  this  has  been  divided  into  three  stories, 
and  used  for  secular  purposes.  This  secular  use  did  not  necessarily  begin  at 
the  cstahlishmcnt  of  the  college.  The  octagon  has  been,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  Probably  it  is  much  subsequent  to  the  tower  proper,  but  long 
after  its  formation  a  thick  casing  was  inserted,  in  which  fire-places  were  formed, 
which  blocked  several  of  the  original  windows,  and  which  half  blocked  others. 
This  casing  is  carried  as  to  its  four  main  sides  on  the  tower  wall,  but  as  to  its 
four  diagonal  sides,  it  is  carried  on  squinches.  It  is  ^wssihlc  that  these  squinches 
were  made  with  the  idea  of  a  spire,  but  I  think  not.  At  all  events,  this 
octagon,  cliiefly  from  this  weighty  insertion,  has  exerted  a  lateral,  as  well  as 
great  vertiml  pressure  on  the  tower  proper,  which,  from  its  masonry,  it  was 
not  fit  to  bear.  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  octagon  was  much  injured  by 
the  insertion  of  this  domestic  casing,  as  it  blocked  many  windows. 

"The  Avliole  structure  might  stand  many  years  without  any  repair  ;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  to  that  chance.  When  it  gave  way,  it  would  probably 
not  all  fall  together.  I  think  any  repair  to  the  lover  'part  would  be  irastc 
of  moneu,  unless  the  octagon  was  made  secure  ;  and  moreover,  I  do  not  think 
it  could  be  safely  done.  As  an  antique,  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  part  of  it 
should  be  altered,  but  should  be  more  sorry  that  the  wholp,  or  any  part,  should 
fall.  If  anything  is  done  soon,  I  suggest  that  accurate  drawings  be  taken  of 
the  whole  tower  {so  accurate  that  it  could  be  re-constructed,)  than  that  the 
whole  casing  of  the  octagon  be  taken  away,  and  the  octagon  be  put  back  to 
the  state  previous  to  the  domestic  casing — that  fine  glass  or  slate  louvres  be 
inserted  in  the  windows,  so  as  to  break  the  wind,  without  presenting  a  solid 
surface  to  act  against — that  a  strong  band  of  iron  be  put  round  the  base  of  the 
octagon,  and  such  repairs  as  shall  then  appear  advisable  be  done  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower. 

"I  have  not  made  au}^  measurements  in  the  octagon,  but,  I  think,  the 
original  wall  is  about  1  ft.  6  in.  or  1  ft.  8  in,  and  the  casing  about  2  ft.  6  in.  thick. 
Wooden  wedges  have  been  driven  into  various  places  in  the  octagon,  or  many 
portions  would  have  fallen,  and  some  have  fallen. 

"If  what  I  suggest  be  carried  out,  I  should  put  two  or  three  iron  rods 
through  the  octagon,  at  difierent  levels,  with  exterior  cast-iron  plates  and  a 
floor  about  half  way  iip  it.  The  octagon  from  the  exterior  would  be  much 
improved  in  appearance  ;  but,  as  this  domestic  arrangement  is  so  curious,  if 
it  can  be  retained,  it  ought  to  be. 

"  I  think  the  Architectural  Society  should  assist  in  having  the  measured 
drawings  of  the  tower  and  photographs  of  it  made. 

"Supposing  that  the  Architect  thinks  my  plan  worth  consideration,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  has  had  experience  of  old 
buildings  and  their  repair — for  instance,  Mr.  Irvine,  who  is  now  at  Lichfield. 
I  think  he  would  be  a  specicdly  good  man  to  inspect  it. 

''June,  1S79."  "  H.   Dryden." 
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A  Sub-Commitee  was  also  appointed  to  visit  the  Church  of  Lutton,  where 
they  had  the  ph^asiire  of  meeting  the  Arcliitect  of  the  proposed  works,  who 
fnlly  agreed  with  tlie  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  is  making 
preparations,  it  is  believed,  to  carry  out  the  works. 

On  finding  at  the  end  of  last  year,  that  the  North  Western  Railway 
Company  were  preparing  to  excavate  the  site  of  Noithan^yton  Castle  for  the 
purposes  of  their  new  station,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  observe,  and  keep  a  record  of,  any  discoveries  that 
might  be  made,  and  a  Sub-Committee  was  a])pointed  to  watch  and  note  the 
works,  when  in  progress  ;  this  Society  guaranteeing  the  expenditure  of  £50  in 
making  such  plans"  as  may  be  desirable.  As  this  Sub-Committee  will  jiresent 
a  report  to-day,  no  further  notice  of  the  Castle  works  is  needful  here. 

The  Summer  Meeting  was  held  at  Stamford,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  May, 
in  conjunction  Avith  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester  Societies,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in 
examining  the  churches  and  other  antiquities  of  the  town,  including  S. 
Leonard's  Priory  ;  in  the  exsisting  north  arcade  of  this  building  the  gradual 
change  from  pure  Norman  in  the  easternmost  portion,  to  Early  English  detail 
though  still  with  circular  arches,  in  the  fine  western  facade  is  shewn  in  a 
very  interesting  manner.  After  a  most  hospitable  reception  of  the  Societies  at 
luncheon  by  the  IMayor  and  Corporation  of  Stamfoid,  the  excursionists 
separated  into  two  parties,  one  visiting  some  of  the  neighbouring  cluirches, 
and  the  other,  the  house  and  park  of  Burghley.  The  second  day's  excursion 
comprised  the  Churches  of  Ketton,  North  Luffenheim,  Edithivcston,  and  Exton, 
and  the  remains  of  the  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  in  Exton  Park,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  ;  the  old  hall  still  retaining  its  hammer- 
beam  roof,  and  many  a  fine  window  and  chimney,  which  prompted  the  wish 
that  the  old  house  had  been  restored,  instead  of  a  new  one  having  been  built. 
Here  the  members  of  the  three  Societies  were  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  fully  an  hundred  visitors  partaking  of  his  kind  hospitality. 
The  home  journey  was  by  another  route,  which  enabled  the  members  to  visit 
the  Churches  of  Emiiingham  and  Tickencofe,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its 
noble  chancel-arch  of  the  Norman  period,  an  arch  of  5  orders,  highly  enriched  ; 
its  groined  Norman  chancel,  and  its  nave  of  No'-man  detail,  though  rebuilt 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Mrs.  Wingfield,  a  lady  far 
advanced  beyond  her  age  in  her  architectural  taste.  The  compiler  of  the  hand- 
book of  Northampton  and  Rutland  remarks  on  Mrs.  Wingfield's  work — "  The 
Norman  chancel  and  arch  were  carefully  preserved  and  the  work  was  designed 
in  imitation.  Of  this  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  so  good  as  almost  to  deceive 
the  practised  arch;Teologist.  The  ancient  designs  have  been  carefully  copied, 
and  now  that  time  has  softened  the  modern  masonry,  the  whole  church  has 
assumed  a  harmony  which  is  very  striking.  As  a  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  re-building  seems  almost  without  parallel."  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  summer  excursion  will,  it  is  believed,  appear  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lincoln  Society.  It  is  generally  known  that  of  late  years  the  Dean  and 
•Chapter  of  Peterborough  have  spent  veiy  considerable  sums  in  strengthening 
the  northern  walls  of  the  Cathedral,  which  had  given  way  from  the  insufficient 
foundation.  Some  thousands  of  j)ounds  have  been  spent  in  under-pinning 
these  walls,  which  were  found  to  rest  on  small  rubble  over-lying  peat.  Some 
far  greater  works  are,  your  Committee  believe,  in  contemplation,  and  it  is 
hope(l  that  an  appeal  to  the  Diocese,  when  made,  will  call  forth  from  all  classes 
a  similar  liberality  to  that  Avhich  has  been  shewn  in  other  Dioceses  ;  not  to 
the  hindrance,  it  is  hoped,  of  lesser  works  ;  (for  it  is  rare  to  find  an  instance  in 
which  the  work  of  restoration  once  commenced  in  a  seemly  and  pieservative 
manner,  does  not  gradually  create  a  dcmantl  for  some  further  work,)  but  to  the 
effectual  restoration  of  all  that  is  defective  in  the  noble  Church  of  Peterborough. 
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The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  Report  : — 
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The  Treasurer's  report  was  considered  very  satisfactory. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected  with  the  addition  of  five  names 
to  the  Committee,  and  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Newman, 
as  one  of  the  Hon.  Sees.,  for  that  of  Rev.  M.  Gregory,  who  has  left  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Com])ton  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Societ}',  and  his  name  added  to  the  list  of  Patrons  ;  and  the  Society's 
best  thanks  were  tendered  to  him  for  his  long  and  efficient  services  in  carrying 
out  the  Society's  work. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  watch 
the  excavations  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  on  the  site  of 
Northampton  Castle,  and  Mr.  Law  read  a  Paper  on  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs.  A  memorial  from  the 
Committee  had  been  presented  to  the  Directors  of  the  Railway  Company, 
asking  them  to  retain,  if  possible,  rn  situ,  the  postern  gate  and  the  adjoining 
castle  wall,  and  Mr.  Scriven  reported  that  an  answer  had  been  received  to  the 
memorial,  stating  that  these  buildings  interfered  with  their  necessary  works, 
but  that  the  Company  would  take  do\vn,  and  rebuild  the  gateway,  stone  by 
stone. 

Mr.  Baker  then  read  a  report  of  the  excavations  made  by  the  Roman 
Exploration  Committee  on  the  site  of  the  lioman  Camp  at  Irchester. 

A  Paper  of  JVotes  on  Nor tliampton shire  Families  connected  tcith  Great 
ffarrowden,  by  S.  Sharp,  Esq.,  was  then  read.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Scriven,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  for 
their  several  Papers  and  Reports. 
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The  Eeport. 

The  place  chosen  for  this  year's  Excursion,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
July  loth,  was  Leicester,  and  the  Members  who  formed  the  party  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Paget,  a  member  of  the 
local  Society,  under  whose  guidance,  upon  their  arrival  at  11  a.m.,  they 
proceeded  to  visit  the  following  objects,  the  principal  features  of  which,  and 
the  leading  historical  facts  connected  with  each,  were  ably  pointed  out  :— 
The  remains  of  the  Newarke,  which  is  the  distinctive  name  given  to  the  neio 
work  added  to  the  Castle  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster  ;  the  breaches  made  in 
it  by  the  Royalist  attack  at  the  siege  of  the  town  in  1645  are  still  to  be  traced. 
Trinity  Hospital,  founded  in  1300  by  Henrv,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  poor  infirm 
men.  The  chapel  contains  an  alabaster  tomb  or  effigy,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mary  de  Bohun,  first  wife  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  kitchen  stands  an  ancient 
cauldron  or  porridge  pot  of  formidable  dimensions.  The  original  front  of  the 
house  being  dilapitlated  was  removed,  and  the  present  unsightly  frontage  made 
by  blank  walls  built  up  within  the  arcade  of  the  central  hall  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  The  Castle  has  a  romantic  history,  extending  from  its  foundation 
in  Saxon  days  through  many  centuries,  and  connected  with  many  great  and 
memorable  events  ;  but  the  chief  portion  still  standing  includes  the  great 
hall — 78  ft.  by  51  ft. — now  partitioned  and  used  as  assize  courts,  and  the  early 
dungeon.  The  Churcli  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Castle  would  alone  have  repaid 
the  exertions  of  the  lay,  and,  indeed,  would,  if  minutely  examined,  have 
occupied  the  larger  part  of  it.  The  story  of  its  successive  changes,  as  indicated 
by  the  various  styles  and  and  the  present  relative  position  of  many  portions 
clearly  belonging  to  different  eras,  was  patiently  traced  out  from  the  first 
Norman  period  to  the  recent  costly  restoration  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  by 
Mr.  Paget  and  the  Vicar,  Canon  Rroughton.  The  next  church  on  the  route, 
scarcely  less  intei-esting,  was  St.  Nicholas,  bearing  ample  external  evidence  of 
having  been  (like  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church)  largely  indebted  in  its  construc- 
tion to  Roman  remains  found  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Here,  also,  the  Incumbent,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  oVen,  assisted  in  extracting 
the  history  of  the  structure  from  the  Saxon  or  Early  Norman  clerestory 
windows  lately  brouglit  to  light  in  the  process  of  restoration  (similar  to  those 
found  in  Turvey  Church),  and  tlie  various  Norman  features  still  remaining  in 
the  tower  ^ where  some  herring-bone  work  may  be  also  seen),  and  in  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  from  which  the  aisle  has  disappeared  ;  the  old  wall,  never- 
theless, is  retained  with  its  arches  and  other  openings  filled  up.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  churchyard  stands  the  famous  "Jewry  wall,"  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  Roman  architecture  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 
On  the  east  or  exposed  side,  it  is  pierced  by  a  series  of  four  massive  arches, 
with  a  central  niclie  or  recess  of  brickwork  turned  in  a  mass  of  rubble,  banded 
at  intervals  by  courses  of  quarry  tiles.  These  arches  are  respectively  11,  12, 
13,  and  14  feet  high  (the  soil  below  the  present  level  of  the  street  having  been 
excavated  to  their  base)  and  14,  6,  and  11  feet  broad.  From  the  relative 
position  of  other  Roman  buildings,  traces  of  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  discovered,  it  is  evident  that  this  wall  formed  some  part  of  a  cluster  of 
edifices  extending  from  this  s[»ot  towards  the  river,  and  forming  a  portion  of 
the  town  of  Ratoi  or  Roman  Leicester.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  noble  Church  of  St.  Martin,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
elaborately  written  by  Mr.  T.  North,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Leicestershire  Society.  A  wooden  porch,  with  groined  roof,  is  the  most 
curious  appendage  of  this  church.  Other  objects  of  interest  examined  were 
the  Guildhall,  the  Town  Library,  the  Mayor's  Parlour^  the  Church  of  All  Saints, 
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of  which  it  is  said  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  his  Papers  on  the  Churches  of 
Leicester,  1854,  "that  it  would  afford  more  hints  than  all  the  rest  for  a  town 
chnrch  of  moderate  pretensions  ;"  ^S*^.  Margaret's,  in  which  the  Vicar,  Rev.  L. 
Clayton,  appears  to  take  a  deep  interest  :  it  contains  tlie  tombs  of  Penny,  Abbot 
of  Leicester,  and  of  Newcombe,  tl  e  early  bell  fonnde]-,  and  its  tower  holds  the 
finest  peal  of  ten  bells  in  the  kingdom.  And  lastly,  an  hour  was  profitabl}'- 
spent  in  a  far  too  cursory  glance  at  the  rich  and  well  arranged  treasures  of  the 
museum,  which  forms  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions,  in  town  to  the 
student  of  archaeology. 

At  the  Iklonthly  :Meeting  held  on  Sept.  11th,  Mr.  E.  Ransom  in  the  Chair, 
Canon  Haddock,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  gave  the  following  report  from 
personal  inspection  of  a  recent  discovery  made  at  Sandy,  which  was  kindly 
brought  to  his  notice  by  Mr.  Leeds  Smith  : — In  excavating  for  sand  on 
"Tower-hill,"  west  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  near  Sandy  Station,  two 
leaden  coffins  were  found  side  by  side,  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet 
below  the  surface — one  measuring  about  six  feet  and  the  other  five  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  each  about  14  inches  wide.  Both  were  similarily  formed, 
namely,  by  folding  a  sheet  of  lead  into  a  cist  to  receive  the  bod}^,  the  corners 
being  bent  together  and  the  whole  apparently  strengthened  and  kept  in  shape 
by  an  outer  covering,  or  strong  frame  of  wood,  fastened  at  the  corners  and 
sides  by  large  iron  nails  or  spikes,  which  were  found  lying  at  these  points 
much  encrusted  with  rust.  The  lid  in  each  instance  consisted  of  a  second  sheet 
of  lead  large  enough  to  overlap  the  other  without  any  soldering.  Upon  the 
decay  of  the  wood  the  weight  of  the  earth  above  had  crushed  the  lids  out  of 
shape.  The  lead,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  showed  no 
pattern  or  ornamentation,  as  in  some  similar  examples  discovered  elsewhere  ; 
nor  were  any  coins  found  in  or  near  the  coffins  :  but  the  resemblance  of  the 
coffins  to  others  disinterred  from  time  to  time  near  well-known  Roman  stations 
and  fragments  of  pottery  found  close  at  hand  of  the  same  form  and  material  as 
the  numerons  Anglo-Roman  vessels  which  have  been  for  many  years  past 
turned  up  around  this  spot,  clearly  indicate  the  interments  to  belong  to  this 
period.  In  the  first  coffin  the  skull  Avas  in  pieces  and  the  bones  broken  and  in 
confusion,  no  doubt  from  the  depression  of  the  lid  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  ;  in  the  second  the  skeleton  was  complete  and  undisturljed,  but  much 
wasted,  and  the  air  was  rapidly  hastening  its  decay  :  both  appeared  to  be  the 
remains  of  young  persons.  About  20  feet  to  the  north  of  these  coffins  the 
sand-diggers  had  just  uncovered  the  legs  of  a  third  body  lying  parallel  to  the 
others,  but  without  a  coffin  ;  a  stone,  apparently  hewn,  about  10  inches  square, 
having  been  set  up  at  the  feet.  The  position  of  these  bodies,  due  east  and 
west,  might  seem  to  indicate  Christian  burial.  In  the  course  of  the  digging 
last  year,  about  50  feet  east  of  this  spot,  the  same  workmen  came  upon  no  less 
than  twenty-six  skulls  lying  in  one  row,  but  no  signs  of  coffins.  It  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  this  was  the  bm-ial-place  of  the  station.  Specimens 
of  the  nails  and  of  the  pottery  were  exhibited. 

In  the  genial  sunshine  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  a  very  successful  excursion 
was  made  in  to  iS'orthamptonshire.  Journeying  from  Bedford  to  AVellingborough 
by  train  the  party  drove  thence  to  Chester  House,  close  to  the  now  well-known 
Roman  camp  near  Irchester,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
Rector  of  Hargrave,  who,  five  years  since,  before  the  Northamptonshire  Society 
read  an  elaborate  description  of  the  vessels  and  coffins  found  the  previous  year 
by  the  ironstone-diggers  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  camp  ;  and  who  last  year 
took  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  the  diggings  made  under  the  auspices  of 
that  Society  around  and  on  a  portion  of  the  camp,  the  results  of  which  he  now 
explained  to  the  company  by  the  aid  of  a  plan,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a 
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large  collection  of  buildiug  stones,  some  of  them  apparently  portions  of  a 
temple,  sculptured  figures,  an  npper  and  lower  millstone,  and  other  relics  of 
this  ancient  and  military  occupation,  which  are  for  the  present  kept  in  an  out- 
house of  the  farm.  Having  next  pointed  out  from  a  vantage  ground  the 
hearings  of  the  camp,  the  Chester  river  (diverted  from  the  Nene  to  supply  the 
station),  the  fish-ponds,  and  the  site  of  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Baker  conducted 
the  party  to  the  Shejyherd's  Cottage,  where  is  preserved  a  considerable  heap  of 
broken  pottery  from  the  diggings,  and  afterwards  to  one  of  the  massive  stone 
coffins  described  and  figured  in  his  Paper  (Reports,  d-c. ,  of  the  Associated  Societies 
for  1875),  with  its  huge  lid  and  iron  cramps,  and  showed  some  excellent 
examples  of  the  numberless  coins  which  have  been  yielded  from  time  to  time 
by  the  camp  and  cemetery.  Canon  Haddock  having  on  behalf  of  the  excur- 
sionists acknowledged  ]\Ir.  Baker's  great  kindness  and  the  valuable  information 
he  had  given,  the  road  was  again  taken  for  Irchester  Church.  Here  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  J.  Monk,  who  had  joined  at  the  camp,  led  the  way  to  the  interior, 
and  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  embracing  the  history  and  leading  features  of 
the  fabric.  In  the  walk  round  he  called  attention  to  the  remains  of  a  fine 
priest's  doorway  lately  discovered  beneath  a  monument  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  the  erection  of  which  apparently  accounts  for  its  having  been 
blocked  up.  Portions  of  the  rood-screen  have  also  been  recently  found  hidden 
behind  the  sides  of  hideous  square  pews,  several  of  which  still  disfigure  the 
nave  and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  excellent  original  o])en  seats.  The 
Vicar  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  quarter  chimes,  which  sounded  during 
the  visit,  were  the  work  of  a  labourer  in  the  village.  Next  on  the  list  was  the 
much-admired  Church  of  Eushden,  upon  which  the  Vicar,  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Barker, 
made  some  appreciative  remarks,  inviting  attention  to  the  restoration  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  of  London.  The  graceful 
embellishment  and  the  unusual  richness  of  detail  characterizing  this  church, 
not  only  in  the  lofty  tower  and  taperiug  spire,  but  in  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, justly  taking  it  out  of  the  category  even  of  ISTorthamptonshire  churches. 
"Whether  the  curious  "straining  arch  "  which  spans  the  nave  and  has  now  for 
safety's  sake  been  repeated  within  the  tower  arch,  reall}^  adds  to  the  general 
effect  or  detracts  from  it,  seems  an  open  question.  The  organist  was  j)resent, 
and  during  the  inspection  brought  out  the  fine  tones  of  his  instrument,  built 
by  Mr.  Trustam,  ot  Bedford.  Here  also,  the  chimes  for  the  new  clock  now  in 
course  of  fitting  up  were  much  commended.  After  a  hasty  luncheon  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  Higham  Ferrers,  the  Church  and  its  adjuncts,  the  Grammar 
School,  and  Bcdc  House  were  successively  examined,  the  Eev.  A.  J.  Foster,  of 
Farndish,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar,  acting  as  conductor.  The  to^it  ensemble 
of  these  buildings  is  very  striking,  and  when  the  spectator  connects  them  in 
thought  with  the  history  of  the  distinguished  prelate  whose  name  is  so 
honourably  associated  with  them  he  scarcely  know\s  whether  most  to  admire 
the  exquisite  taste  and  consummate  skill  displayed  in  the  architecture,  the 
munificence  of  the  founder,  or  the  affection  thus  exhibited  towards  his  birthplace. 
The  first  Paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Collected  Reports,  &c.,"  On  the 
Chichelcy  Days  of  Higham  Ferrers,  will  be  read  with  increased  interest  by 
those  who  have  visited  the  town  ;  while  the  second  will  be  found  to  stamp 
with  peculiar  value  the  remains  of  the  fine  tile  pavement  on  the  floor  of  the 
chancel  in  this  remarkable  church.  The  elegant  spire  fairly  rivals  that  of 
Eushden.  Space  w411  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  either  of  the  remaining 
churches,  Irthlinghorough  and  Finedon,  which  fully  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  Vicar  of  each  courteously  welcomed  the  party,  who  Avere  greatly 
indebted  to  them  for  the  assistance  afforded  them  in  their  inspection. 
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The  Report 

For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1879,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at 
Worcester,  on  I8th  Fehruary,  ISSO. 

In  presenting  this  their  Twenty-fourtli  Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  Dec- 
ember, 1879,  your  Committee  have  to  record  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  the  Very  Rev.  and  Hon.  G.  M.  Yorke,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Worcester,  Avho,  though  he  was  unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
proceedings,  always  took  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  lias  been 
succeeded   in   the  deanery  by  Lord  Aiwyne  Compton,    late   Archdeacon   of 
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Oakham,  who  has  been  elected  a  member,  and  has  consented  to  become  a 
Vice-President.  The  great  interest  and  part  which  he  has  evinced  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  kindred  Societ}^  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  more  extensive 
architectural  proceetlings,  encourage  the  hope  that  your  Society  may  often  have 
his  assistance  and  co-operation. 

With  deep  regret  your  Committee  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Collis,  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  this  Society,  and  a  most  ardent 
lover  of  medifieval  art.  It  was  principally  owing  to  his  energy  and  zeal  that  the 
fine  old  Parish  Church  of  Bromsgrove  was  so  satisfactorily  restored,  and  entirely 
owing  to  his  timely  aid  and  influence  that  the  finest  example  Bromsgrove 
possessed  of  the  half-timbered  domestic  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(the  Hop  Pole  Inn)  was  not  utterly  demolished,  but  re-constructed  and  adapted 
to  its  present  use.  His  sympathy,  aid,  and  valuable  advice  was  never  wanting 
where  good  church  work  had  to  be  done,  and  we  must  not  omit  to  record  the 
warm  interest  he  took  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Societ}^  that  he  attended  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  Wixford  Church,  and  how  promptly  he  proferred 
his  services  as  one  of  the  Committee  for  its  restoration.  A  guarantee,  as  some 
of  our  members  then  thought,  who  knew  the  energy  of  his  character,  for  its 
being  speedily  and  satisfactorily  carried  out  ;  for  it  was  a  well  known  trait  in 
his  character  that  whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do  was  done  with  all  his  might. 
Your  Committee  took  the  opportunity  of  holding  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
on  the  evening  of  23rd  January,  1879,  at  tlie  Natural  History  Society's  Rooms, 
when,  after  the  formal  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Aston  Webb  read 
the  interesting  Paper  (which  has  appeared  in  the  1878  volume)  on  S.  Helen's 
Church,  which  has  been  restored  under  his  direction,  and  illustrated  it  by  a 
number  of  drawings,  plans,  and  photographs.  Mr.  Noake,  who  has  since 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  city,  then  read  a  Paper 
on  Fort  Royal.  The  attendance  of  members  was  not  large,  but  your  Committee 
were  pleased  to  see  many  ladies  among  the  audience. 

In  common  Avith  others  of  the  Associated  Societies,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  defendant's  solicitor  in  the  action  for  libel,  Botterill  v.  Whytehead, 
your  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  resolved  to  depute  one  of  their 
members,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  to  attend  at  the  Leeds  Assizes,  to  give  evidence 
at  the  trial,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  with  the  other  architects  invited,  inspected  the 
interesting  church  of  Skirlcmgh,  near  Hull,  the  subject  of  the  action,  and 
attended  at  the  trial.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  Plaintiff"  with  £50  damages, 
and  this  was  confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  as  reported  in  The  Times  of  1 5tli  December  last. 

Your  Committee  have  thought  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
Associated  Societies,  in  having  a  Seal  which  may  be  engraved,  used,  and 
figured  in  the  Annual  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  a  Corporate  Seal  may  be  necessary.  They  have  entrusted  the  design  to 
Messrs.  Wyon,  adopting  the  figure  of  S.  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who 
first  established  a  ^Monastery  in  union  with  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Mary, 
which  he  entirely  rebuilt.  The  Seal  represents  the  Bishop  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  stone  which  the  builders  had  previously  in  vain  attempted  to 
move  towards  the  new  Cathedral,  a  small  model  of  which  is  introduced  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Bishop,  thus  commemorating  the  building  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  miraculous  incident  recorded  in  connection  with  it. 

The  two  Excursions  last  year  were  made  on  18th  June  and  15th  September 
respectively,  to  TFarivick,  and  to  JFhitbourne  and  its  Neighbourhood,  and  on 
both  occasions  the  men)bers  were  favoured  with  fine  weather. 

At  Warwick,  the  members  visited  the  historic  Castle  and  S,  Mary's 
Church,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lady  Charles  Bertie  Percy,  the 
picturesque  house  at  Guy's  ClifiT ;  concluding  their  tour  of  inspection,  after 
dinner  at  the  Warwick  Arms  Hotel,  with  the  Leicester  Hospital. 
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Your  Committee  were  led  to  make  choice  of  Wliitbourne  for  an  Excursion 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  E.  B,  Evans, 
Esq.  A  large  party  left  Worcester  in  open  carriages,  and  halted  first  at  the 
newly  built  church  of  S.  John  Baptist,  at  Suckley,  where  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
architect  of  the  churcli,  read  an  account  of  the  old  structure,  of  which  there  is 
a  description  and  drawing  in  the  Volume  for  1856,  and  after  inspecting  the 
building,  some  of  the  party  ascended  the  belfry  and  tested  the  quality  of  the 
bells,  which  have  been  carefully  re-hung.  The  present  building,  externally 
and  internally,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  and  damp  structure  upon 
the  site  of  whicih  it  has  been  erected.  At  JFhitbourne  Church,  which  was 
next  visited,  the  ancient  font  attracted  interest,  and  its  sculpture  caused 
discussion.  The  party  were  received  at  Whitbourne  Hall  by  JMr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  and  were  very  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon,  and  after  visiting 
the  conservatories  and  gardens,  proceeded,  some  by  carriages  and  others  on  foot, 
to  the  Manor  House,  at  BrockhamjJton,  which  is,  with  the  small  ruined  chapel 
adjoining,  of  very  great  interest.  The  low  timbered  house,  and  the  timbered 
gate-house  over  tlie  moat,  which  almost  surrounds  the  house,  the  ancient 
hall,  with  a  gallery  at  one  end  leading  to  the  Lord's  room,  could  not  fail  to 
interest  those  members  of  your  Society  who  had  the  privilege,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Barneby-Lutley,  of  seeing  them.  One  of  your  Hon.  Secretaries 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  house. 

The  chapel  is  an  unusually  good  example  of  one  of  those  well-proportioned 
simple  Early  English  specimens  of  Church  Architecture  of  which  every  detail 
is  chaste  and  correct.     The  ground  plan  is  that  of  a  simple  parallelogram. 

Your  Committee  have  voted  a  sum  of  £10,  in  each  case,  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  Churches  of  Besford  and  AVixford,  on  account  of  the  special 
archaeological  interest  which  attaches  to  both  those  buildings  ;  and  they  have 
arranged  with  the  Powys-Land  Club  and  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  for  the  exchange  of  their  Annual  transactions,  and 
hope  that  a  similar  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  (Archaeological  Section). 

S.  Helen's,  Worcester. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  been  effected  here  must  be  most  striking 
to  those  who  knew  the  former  interior  of  the  church,  but  the  alterations  were 
so  well  described  by  ]\Ir.  Webb  in  the  Paper  which  is  printed  in  the  last  volume, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them. 

The  church  has  been  put  in  a  sound  state  of  structural  repair  internally  ; 
however,  much  remains  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  allow.  The  work 
at  present  carried  out  consists  of  a  new  south  wall  and  oak  porch  to  south  door, 
entirely  new  roofs  to  north  and  south  aisles,  which  have  been  covered  with  lead  ; 
repairs  to  nave  roof,  including  re-boarding,  felting,  and  tiling  the  whole  ;  the 
removal  of  the  plaster  ceiling,  and  panelling  the  portion  over  the  chancel  in 
oak  ;  removal  of  the  western  gallery  and  high  pews,  and  the  opening  of  the 
tower  to  the  church  ;  laying  concrete  over  the  whole  floor  and  heating  the 
building  with  hot  water,  forming  new  floors  and  advancing  the  chancel  one 
bay  further  westwards,  and  partially  laying  the  floor  of  the  chancel  with  mosaic, 
forming  an  open  ringing-stage  in  the  tower,  and  forming  vestries  for  the  Clergy 
and  choir  at  the  east  end.  As  the  work  was  about  to  be  commenced  an  old 
plan  was  found  among  the  archives  of  the  church,  dated  1636,  which  was 
reproduced  in  the  1878  volume,  showing  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  floor 
of  the  church  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  then  in  existence.  A  good  stained 
glass  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  aisle  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  W.  Budd,  F.R.C.S.  It  has  four  subjects  representing  miraculous  cures  of 
our  Lord,   viz.,   that  of  the  Leper,  the  Man  with   a  Withered  Arm,  Blind 
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Bartinieiis,  and  the  AVoman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood.      It  has  Deen  executed 
by  ^Messrs.   Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake,  of  London. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  an  interesting  discovery  was  made, 
revealing  part  of  the  old  fourteenth-century  church.  On  removing  the  plaster 
and  masonry  of  the  east  walls  of  the  aisles  the  original  windows  were  found, 
proving  that  the  line  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  and  of  that  part  of  High 
Street  was  originally  as  it  is  now.  When  they  were  opened  out,  elaborate  and 
beautiful  jamb  mouldings  Avere  discovered  sufficient  to  enable  the  windows  to 
be  restored  with  accuracy.  It  is  intended  to  remove  this  case  and  to  revert  to 
the  original  face  of  the  wall ;  the  buttresses,  pinnacles,  copings,  &c. ,  will  also, 
it  is  hoped,  be  rebuilt.  The  other  work  remaining  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
church  is  to  re-seat  it  throughout,  to  enclose  the  chancel  with  screens,  to  fill 
the  west  windows  with  tracery,  and  to  repair  the  tower.  The  work  has  been 
well  carried  out  by  ]\lr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury  ;  Mr.  Aston  Webb  being  the 
architect. 

S.  IMichael's  in  Bedwardine,  Worcester. 

In  this  church  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  removal  from  the 
east  window  of  the  stained  glass  and  the  insertion  in  its  place  of  glass 
representing  the  Ascension,  executed  by  Hardman,  and  the  west  window 
filled  with  stained  glass,  which  had  ten  years  ago  been  taken  out  of  the  east 
window  and  preserved  in  the  crypt.  The  aisles  have  been  relaid  with  JFebb's 
Worcester  tiles,  and  other  alterations  effected,  the  whole  at  the  expense  of  the 
Eector. 

S.  Paul's,  Worcester. 

The  north  and  south  galleries  in  S.  Paul's  Church,  in  this  city,  have 
been  removed,  as  well  as  all  the  pews,  and  the  church  re-seated  and  otherwise 
made  more  convenient  for  Divine  Service. 

S.  Clement's,  Worcester. 
The  work  here  consists  of  a  new  chancel  of  Norman  character,  with  a 
vestry  beneath — as  the  church  stands  on  sloping  ground — the  walls  being  of 
grey  sandstone.  The  nave  is  re  seated  with  open  pitch-pine  benches,  and  re- 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles  from  Messrs.  Webb's  works,  near  Worcester — 
Godwin's  tiles  being  used  for  the  chancel  pavement.  There  are  new  choir 
seats  and  prayer  desk,  and  a  new  stone  pulpit ;  the  organ  being  removed  from 
the  western  gallery  to  an  organ  chamber  south  of  the  chancel.  Some  hand- 
some brass  furniture,  viz.,  the  lectern,  gaseliers  for  the  chancel,  and  altar  rails, 
as  well  as  the  pulpit,  are  special  gifts. 

The  cost  ot  this  work,  exclusive  of  the  gifts,  was  between  £1,800  and 
£1,900.  Mr.  Preedy  was  the  arthitect,  and  Mr.  J.  Inwood,  of  Malvern,  the 
contractor,  who  has  executed  tlie  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Fearnall  Heath  Mission  Eoom. 

This  room,  which  was  open  for  service  in  October  last,  was  built  from  a 
design  by  :Mr.  W.  B.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham. 

The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  further  relief 
being  given  by  a  cornice  of  moulded  bricks,  is  60  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide. 
A  space  of  lOfeet  at  the  east  end  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a 
screen,  to  the  openings  in  which  shutters  can  be  affixed,  so  as  entirely  to  shut 
off  the  portion  of  the  loom,  Avhere  the  altar  stands,  when  the  room  is  for  any 
purely  secular  purpose.  A  small  vestry,  to  which  there  is  a  separate  entrance 
through  a  porch  ai  the  south-east  angle,  communicates  with  the  portion  thus 
screened  off ;  the  main  approach  being  through  another  porch  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  and  on  the  side  facing  the  main  road.      There  are  three 
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windows  on  either  side,  and  two  larger  ones  at  each  end,  further  light  being 
obtained  by  dormers,  which  give  the  appearance  of  a  clerestory.  At  the  east 
end  tliere  is  a  small  bell-turret  with  single  bell.  The  room  is  seated  with 
chairs,  and  furnished  with  prayer  desk,  lectern,  harmonium,  kc.  It  is  lighted 
and  heated  with  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  including  a  handsome  wrought-iron  fence  on  low 
wall,  has  been  £1,200,  and  has  been  defrayed  by  H.  Allsopp,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Takdebigge. 

A  great  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
this  church,  which  was  re-opened  on  August  22nd.  The  old  chancel,  which 
was  of  extremely  limited  proportions,  has  been  taken  down  and  a  new  chancel 
of  extended  area,  having  a  circular  apse,  has  been  erected  to  harmonise  some- 
what with  the  style  of  the  church,  which  is  of  Classic  design. 

The  nave  of  the  church  has  also  undergone  a  great  and  very  needful 
change.  The  two  side  galleries  have  been  removed,  as  well  as  the  former  seats 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  with  one  exception.  They  were  of  the  old  box  pew 
construction,  most  inconveniently  arranged,  and  looking  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  This  has  given  place  to  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  and  con- 
venient open  seats,  the  whole  facing  eastwards,  and  these  seats  are  divided  by 
a  central  and  two  side  aisles,  the  whole  floor  being  laid  with  neatly  designed 
tiles  of  similar  description  to  those  used  for  the  chancel,  the  fittings  are  of 
fir  timber,  the  bench  ends  being  pitch  pine,  and  the  whole  is  varnished. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Henry  Eowe  and  Son,  of  Worcester,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
work  was  about  £2,000  ;  the  cost  of  the  chancel  being  defrayed  by  the 
Impropriate  Rector,  Lord  Windsor. 

Little  Packington. 

The  restoration  of  this  church,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Preedy,  consists  of 
rebuilding  the  nave,  which  is  without  aisles,  and  a  fourteenth-century  oak  bell 
tower,  with  oak  shingle  spire  at  the  west  end,  in  re-constructing  which,  as 
much  as  practicable  of  the  old  oak  has  been  again  used.  The  nave  roof  is 
entirely  new,  and  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  the  nave  itself  will  be 
re-seated  with  open  benches,  using  as  much  of  the  old  oak  of  the  pews  as 
possible. 

All  the  old  windows  and  two  Norman  doorways  have  been  rebuilt  ;  a  new 
half  timber  porch  on  the  south  side  replaces  one  of  similarilcharacter,  and  the 
half-timber  western  gable  to  the  nave  has  been  re-produced.  The  bells  have 
been  re-hung,  new  wooden  flooring  put  down  under  the  seats,  with  tile  pave- 
ment in  nave  passages.  The  walls  have  been  rebuilt  of  local  red  sandstone, 
re-producing  in  character  the  former  building,  the  total  cost  being  about 
£1,340. 

Pkeston  Bagot. 

The  old  church  in  this  village,  near  Clavendon,  was  re-opened  on  25th 
April,  after  restoration.  When  the  present  Rector  (Rev.  J.  Heathfield)  came, 
he  found  the  church  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  :  the  eastern  walls  were  cracked 
and  dangerous,  and  were  held  together  by  iron  rods  ;  the  roof  was  in  a  state 
of  decay,  ivy  growing  through  the  windows,  and  the  walls  heavily  plastered, 
through  \vhich  tlie  damp  was  apparent.  The  restoration  of  the  chu-ch  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham,  who  has 
carefully  retained  all  the  old  features  of  interest. 

As  the  east  end  had  to  be  taken  down,  in  consequence  of  its  dangerous 
state,  the  opportunity  Avas  taken  of  extending  the  chancel  a  few  yards,  and 
erecting  a  chancel  arch,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  building. 
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The  former  east  windoAvs  have  been  inserted  in  the  new  walls.  The  western 
part  of  the  church  is  of  Norman  work,  and  this,  with  its  windows  and  massive 
walls,  remains  intact.  The  roof  is  a  trussed  rafter  roof,  with  circular  ribs 
and  boarded.  The  plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  walls,  thus  revealing 
the  pointing  of  the  old  arches  :  and  in  place  of  the  red  brick  chamber  at  the 
west  end  for  the  bells,  a  pictures(]ue  turret  of  oak,  covered  with  shingle,  in 
character  with  the  building,  has  been  erected.  The  old  south  porch,  which 
was  falling  into  decay,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  open  porch  of  English  oak. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  cost  £1,800. 

Brailes. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  the  re-hanging  of  the  bells  in  this 
church,  but  your  Committee  have  to  record  a  much  more  extensive  work  of 
restoration  in  the  fabric  of  the  church,  which  was  re-opened  on  the  20th  June 
last.  This  grand  church — dedicated  to  S.  George,  the  "Cathedral  of  the 
Feldon," — is  a  stately  and  familiar  landmark  in  this  remote  part  of  Warwick- 
shire. It  consists  of  a  large  chancel  and  nave  of  six  bays,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a  grand  western  tower,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  a  south 
porch.  The  windows  of  the  south  side  are  early  triplets,  and  over  them  is  an 
elaborately  carved  cornice  and  pierced  parapet  of  fourteenth-century  work,  and 
rising  above  this  is  seen  the  fourteenth-century  clerestory  of  the  nave — a  long 
range  of  twelve  windows,  with  a  plain  pai'apet.  The  chancel,  too,  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  on  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave,  a  handsome  sanctus 
bell-cot  has  been  re-erected,  and  the  old  bell  re-hung  in  it. 

The  old  fourteenth-century  roof  of  the  chancel  still  exists,  and  the  nave 
roof  has  been  taken  off  and  thoroughly  I'epaired  and  replaced  and  covered  with 
lead.  The  present  aspect  of  the  church  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  its  former 
condition — with  high  pews,  damp  stained  walls,  a  large  "three  decker  "  pulpit, 
reading-desk  and  clerk's  box  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  a  gloomy  western 
singing  galler}^,  and  the  fine  tower  arch  entirely  blocked  up.  All  the  old  pews, 
with  one  exception,  have  been  cleared  away,  and  open  uniform  seats  provided  ; 
the  plaster  and  whitewash  removed  from  the  walls,  and  the  old  stone  cleaned 
and  re-pointed.  The  long  octagon  font,  with  rich  traceried  panels,  has  been 
carefully  repaired  ;  and  the  fine  fifteenth-century  oak  chest,  elaborately  carved, 
placed  in  the  north  aisle.  The  general  works  at  Brailes  have  been  carried  out 
by  ;Mr.  Attwood,  of  Brailes,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  John  Street,  Adeli^hi,  London.  The  Yicar, 
Eev.  T.  Smith,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  successful  completion  of  a 
work  extending  over  some  years. 

WlNDEETON. 

On  the  day  before  the  re-opening  of  Brailes  Church,  the  new  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Winderton,  in  that  parish,  was  consecrated  with  its 
adjoining  burial-ground,  designed  to  be  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Brailes  Church. 
It  has  been  built  and  endowed  by  one  individual,  the  Eev.  Thoyts,  lately  Vicar 
of  Honnington  and  Canon  of  Inverness.  Standing  above  the  road  on  the 
rising  ground,  on  a  site  given  by  the  late  Mai-quis  of  Northampton  :  it  is 
built  in  Early  English  style  externally,  of  red  marl  stone  from  the  quarries  on 
Edge  Hill  ;  the  interior,  of  Bath  stone,  alternated  in  bands  with  the  red-stone 
in  the  arches,  windows,  and  apse.  The  main  walls  being  of  rubble,  covered 
with  plasti^r.  The  general  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  south- 
west tower,  surmounted  by  a  short  shingled  spire,  which  forms  an  entrance 
I)orch  ;  and  a  chancel  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone  screen,  and  raised 
by  three  steps  above  it.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  75  feet ;  the  chancel 
being  16  feet  6  inches,  the  nave  18  feet  in  breadth.  The  vestry  forms  a  north 
aisle  to  the  chancel,  opening  into  it  by  a  handsome  double  arch,  with  marble 
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columns.  The  cluircli  is  seated  with  open  henclies  of  oak  and  chairs  at  the 
western  end,  making  about  120  sittings,  and  is  wholl}^  free  and  unappropriated. 
All  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  forming  round  the  church  a  complete 
series  of  events  in  scripture  history,  from  "The  Annunciation  "  to  "The  Day 
of  Pentecost."  The  hells,  three  in  number — the  tenor  bell  Aveighing  about 
13  cvvt., — are  new  ;  and  all  the  furniture,  with  reredos,  lectern,  and  organ,  are 
the  gift  of  the  same  generous  founder  and  benefactor.  In  the  churchyard 
there  has  been  erected  a  cross  of  the  lona  shape,  about  12  feet  high,  with  a 
suitable  inscription.  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Smith  were  also  respectively  the 
builder  and  the  architect  of  the  chm'ch. 

MiLVERTOX. 

The  new  Church  of  S.  IMark,  for  the  new  Parish  of  Milverton,  Warwick- 
shire, consecrated  on  July  15th,  has  been  built  on  a  site  given  by  Lady  Charles 
Bertie  Percy,  from  a  fund  left  by  Lady  Wheeler,  and  administered  by  her 
brothers — two  of  the  Carus-Wilson  family. 

In  design  it  is  cruciform,  165  feet  in  length,  in  width  63  feet,  and  is  built 
of  red  brick  and  white  Bath  and  Portland  stone.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  was  the 
architect. 

There  are  800  sittings,  500  of  which  are  open  oak  seats,  and  the  rest 
chairs,  400  of  which  are  free. 

There  is  a  marble  font,  with  a  handsome  lofty  carved-oak  cover,  15  feet 
high.  Your  Committee  hope  to  receive  some  further  details  of  this  elaborate 
and  expensive  building. 

Fenny  Compton  Church  was  re-opened  on  18th  November,  after  extensive 
alterations.  A  new  Chapel  of  Ease  has  been  built  at  Packu-ood.  In  Birming- 
ham the  Church  of  S.  Jude  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £1,750  ; 
and  the  Church  of  S.  Matthias  re-opened  after  restoration.  In  Bisho})  JRydej-s' 
Cliurch  the  galleries  have  been  removed,  and  the  old  pews  replaced  hj  open 
seats.     A  new  memorial  reredos  and  east  window  placed  in  S.  Saviour's  Church. 

The  old  church  at  Knighlivicl-,  which  had  become  a  ruin,  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  on  the  site  of  the  chancel,  a  Mortuary  Chapel  built  of  the 
old  materials,  and  a  new  Lichgate  erected. 

Upton-on-Severn. 

In  this  Parish  the  new  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erected  on  a  different 
site,  near  the  railway,  has  been  substituted  for  the  former  Parish  Church, 
which  stood  nearer  to  the  river,  and  whose  cupola  was  a  familiar  object.  It 
was  consecrated  on  the  3rd  September  last,  and  consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays, 
with  clerestory,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  north  chancel  aisle, 
south  transept,  vestries  for  clergy  and  choir,  and  an  under-ground  heating- 
chamber.  At  the  north-west  angle  is  a  square  tower,  carrying  a  broached 
stone  spire,  with  moulded  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  rising  to  the  height  of  183 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  forms  the  nearest  entrance 
from  the  town  ;  and  there  are  also  west  and  north  doors,  and  a  southern 
entrance  porch. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  were  coursed 
Stanway  rubble,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ;  the  interior  being  of  brick,  with 
w^arm -coloured  plaster.  The  style  is  the  Geometrical-Decorated.  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  church,  both  externally  and  internally,  are  lightness, 
combined  with  strength,  and  harmony  of  proportion  ;  and  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London,  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Collins,  of  Tewkesbury. 

The  .site  was  given  by  !Mr.  G.  E.  Martin,  of  Ham  Court,  who,  Avith  other 
members  of  the  Martin  family,  were  large  and  munificent  donors  to  the  building 
fund. 
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S.  Andrew's,  Rugby. 

The  Parish  Church  of  S.  Andrew,  Rugby,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  witli  the  exception  of  the  south  aisle,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1831  ; 
and  the  church  was  re-consecrated  on  29th  October  last.  Mr.  Butterfield  was 
the  Architect.  The  total  cost  of  £19,000,  was  raised  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  this 
great  work.  Originally,  St.  Andrew's  Church  consisted  merely  of  a  chancel, 
a  nave  of  four  bays  in  the  aisle,  and  a  western  tower  of  the  plainest  Perpen- 
dicular. In  1814,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  accommodation,  the 
nave  was  lengtlieiied  eastward  by  two  bays,  to  which  was  added  a  small  brick 
chancel.  In  1831,  the  south  aisle  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  this  was  one  of  Eickman's  earliest  efforts. 

The  present  work  of  restoration  was  begun  in  March,  1877,  and  has  been 
carried  on  Avitli  great  energy  by  the  Rector  (Rev.  J.  Murray).  The  old  nave, 
which  is  to  be  called  "  The  Moultrie  aisle,"  in  memory  of  the  late  Rector,  the 
poet  John  Moultrie,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  design.  The  two  eastern 
arches  on  the  north  side,  which  were  built  in  1814,  and  were  much  loftier 
than  the  rest,  have  been  replaced  by  others  uniform  with  the  old  ones  ;  and 
a  clerestory  constructed  on  this  arcade.  The  four  western  arches,  the  nave 
ceiling,  and  the  tower,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  church.  The  north 
aisle  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  a  new  nave  of  four  bays  has  been  built,  and  to 
the  soutli  of  that  an  aisle.  The  Moultrie  aisle  leads  to  a  transept,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  to  be  a  tower  and  spire. 

All  the  ornamental  features  of  the  church  are  special  gifts,  such  as  the 
reredos,  the  choir  stalls,  the  pulpit,  the  lectern,  and  the  font. 

"Weibbenhall. 

The  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints,  Wribbenhall,  which  has  replaced  an 
old  structure,  was  consecrated  on  the  31st  October,  1879,  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  33  feet  by  22  feet ;  nave  of  five  bays,  75  feet  b}'^  38  feet ;  and  south 
aisle.  The  church  is  built  of  Arley  stone,  in  the  Decorated  style,  to'  seat  450 
persons. 

It  would  tend  to  the  greater  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  Annual  Report, 
if  the  Members  of  the  Society  would  kindly  make  note  of,  and  communicate 
to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  any  work  of  church  restoration  or  building,  or  any 
event  of  local  antiquarian  interest  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  as  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  and  placing  on  record  such  events  happening 
in  various  parts  of  this  large  Diocese.  Your  Committee  will  be  grateful  for 
any  offers  to  contribute  Papers  which  may  find  a  place  in  the  Annual  Volume. 
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LEICESTEESHIRE   AECHITECTURAL   SOCIETY, 


E  r  L  E  S  . 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  "The  | 

AKCHITECXrRAL  AND  ArCH^OLOGICAL 

Society  "  of  the  County  of  Leicester. 

2.  That  the  Objects  of  the  Society  be,  '. 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  General  Antiquities,  and 
the  Eestoration  of  Mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Eemains  within  the  county  ; 
and  to  furnish  Suggestions,  so  far  as 
may  be  within  its  province,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices,  and  for  preserving  all  Ancient 
Eemains  which  the  Committee  may 
consider  of  value  and  importance. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  :  and  honorary  and  ordi- 
nary Members. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  to  be 
elected  at  the  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  that  Honoraiy  Members  shall  be 
gentlemen  who  have  either  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  Society,  or  are 
specially  learned  in  the  subjects  the 
study  of  which  it  is  formed  to  encour- 
age, and  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Committee  at  one  of  their  Meetings, 
and  proposed  for  election  only  at  the 
General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  held  in  the  January  of  each 
year.  , 

5.  That  Eural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  Leicester  be  cj>omcio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their 
signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  Patrons,  Presidents,  Eural  Deans 
(being  Members),  all  Secretaries  of  the 
Society,  all  professional  Architects 
(being  Members),  all  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, and  not  less  than  twenty  ordinary 
Members,  of  whom  four  at  least  shall 
have  been  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  preceding  year. 

8.  That  thf  Meetings  of  the  Members 
be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  every 


alternate  month  ;  that  one  of  such 
Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  month  of 
January  be  considered  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  at  which  the  Annual 
Eeport  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be 
rendered  and  the  Committee  for  the 
year  be  elected,  and  such  new  Eules 
or  alterations  in  the  Eules  proposed 
and  made  as  may  be  thought  necessary: 
provided  always  that  due  notice  of  such 
new  Eules  or  alteration  in  Eules  be 
given  by  circular  to  each  Member  of 
the  Society  at  least  seven  days  before 
the  Annual  Meeting.  That  in  addition 
to  the  Bi-monthly  Meetings — so  in- 
cluding the  Annual  Meeting — Public 
Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers,  (fee, 
may  be  held  as  provided  for  under 
Euie  11. 

9.  That  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  from 
the  Society  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  ilembers  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  Local  Purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holdeu  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  the  Committee,  to  call  a 
Special  ileeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
and  Antiquarian  Books,  Plans,  &c., 
be  received  ;  that  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  purchases  and  pro- 
cure casts  and  drawings,  which  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper,  which  may  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  its  expense,  they 
shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cojiies  to  be  printed,  provided 
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always  that  the  number  be  sufficient  Resident  Minister  be  one)  to  visit  the 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy,  ■  Church,  and  submit  a  report  in  writing 
and  the  Author  with  twenty-five  copies.  ;  to  the  General  Committee. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  publish-  18.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
ing  plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating  i  enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
them  with  engravings,  shall  be  decided  Schools,  &:c. ,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
by  the  Committee.  j  the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 

16.  That  the  Committee  may  every  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
year  publish,  or  join  with  other  Archi-  !  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Com- 
tectural  and  Archaeological  Societies  in  mittee  Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to 
publishing,  for  circulation  among  the  prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 
Members,  Transactions  to  contain  des-  ,  19.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
criptions  and  Papers  connected  with  1  at  any  Meeting  to  make  grants  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  I  the   objects  of  the  Society,  provided 

17.  That  on  application  being  made  !  that  if  such  grant — other  than  that 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  ;  for  carrying  out  the  objects  ccnt^m- 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the  '  plated  in  Rules  15  and  16 — excee<l 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration  30s.,  notice  be  given  in  the  circular  or 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be  j  advertisement  calling  the  Meeting. 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or  [ 

The  Bi-monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  last  Mondays  in 
January,  March,  May,  July.  September,  and  November — ^the  fleeting  in  January 
to  be  the  General  Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


The  Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  fh€  year  1879,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Mtmheis,  held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester, 
on  the  C^6th  January,  1880. 

The  principal  event  in  the  Society's  proceedings  during  the  past  year — the 
twenty-fifth  of  its  existence — was  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  and  the 
Excursion  connected  with  it  Stamford  was  happily  chosen  for  a  combined 
meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan,  the  2S  urthamptonshire,  and  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Societies.  ' '  A  more  suitable  place  could  not 
have  been  selected.  Xot  only  is  Stamford  both  historically  and  architecturally 
one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  England,  but  its  position,  just  on  the 
verge  of  Lincolnshire,  only  divided  from  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  by 
the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Welland,  and  within  an  easy  distance  of  Leicester, 
marks  it  out  as  the  very  place  for  a  combined  meeting."  Not  only  was  the 
locality  well  chosen,  but  the  joint  Societies  were  equally  fortunate  in  securing 
the  aid  of  the  Rev.  C.  Xevison  as  Local  Secretary  for  making  arrangements 
for  the  Meeting,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  as  complete  and  satisfactory 
as  possible.  Each  Society  was  well  represented  ;  your  Society  contributing 
two  valuable  Papers  by  two  of  its  honorary  members — The  Rev.  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  James  Xeale,  F.S.A.  These  Papers  will  be 
printed  in  the  volume  of  the  Eepctrts  and  Papirs  of  the  Associated  S<>:ieties 
for  the  cun-ent  year.  The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Me^^ting  ("Wednesday, 
28th  May,)  was  devoted,  after  morning  prayer  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  to  an 
examination  of  that  edifice,  and  to  an  excursion  to  the  other  churches  and 
objects  of  antiquarian  or  architectural  interest  in  the  town.  That  part  of  the 
programme  was  well  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  Xevinson 
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and  Mr.  N'eale,  the  former  gentlemau  dilating  on  the  liistorioal  associations 
connected  with  each  place  visited,  and  Mr.  Xeale  supplying  all  the  architec- 
tural descriptions.  ,   ^  .      ,  i      i 

After  a  public  luncheon,  of  which  200  members  and  friends  partook,  the 
party  of  archsologists  divided  into  two  parts,  one  party  starting  on  an  excur- 
sion* to  Burghhy  House,  with  a  visit  to  St.  Martm's  Church,  Stamford,  on 
their  return  :  the  other  went  to  see  the  Earli/  Church  of  Baniack,  and  had 
also  peeps  at  the  churches  of  Umngton,  TaUington,  and  Baynton. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  another  and  a  longer 
excursion  to  Ketton,  Xorth  Lufcnham,  Edith  Weston,  Exion,  Empingham, 
and  Tickxncote.  The  large  number  of  members  and  friends  attending  this 
excursion,  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  Bishop  of  Xottingham's  lucid 
and  scholarlv  description  of  the  various  places  visited,  and  were  much  gratified 
bv  the  graceful  hospitalitv  shown  them  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  (a  member 
of  this  Society)  at  ExtonPark,  and  by  the  very  kindly  reception  given  them 
bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lee  Wingfield,  at  Tickencote,  whose  pleasant  tea-tables 
w"ere  a  welcome  sight  after  the  enjoyable,  but  somewhat  fatiguing,  proceedings 
of  the  dav.  . 

Public  Meetinc^  numerously  attended,  were  held  on  the  evenmg  oi 
each  dav  in  the  Assembly  Room^,  Stamford,  the  first  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  second  by  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  and 
excellent  Papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  George  Ayliite  Poole,  on  Fragraents 
of  Dirjc^san  History  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II..,  in  which  he 
described  the  troubles  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  cf  Peterborough,  during 
those  vears  of  civil  strife  ;  by  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  on  St.  Martin's  and 
St.  Marv's  Churches,  Stamford,  in  which  he  let  the  stones  of  those  buildings  teU 
their  own  storv  ;  and  by" the  Rev.  C.  >Eri>-sox,  who  premising  that  as  the 
au<iience  had  been  listening  to  those  old  stones  of  Stamford,  they  would  be 
anxious  to  know  how  they  came  there,  next  proceeded  to  read  an  admirable 
little  sketch  entitled  Sotes  on  the  History  of  Stamford.  On  the  second 
evening,  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott's  learned  Paper  on  Cathedral 
Prcrinels,  was  read  in  that  gentleman's  absence,  by  the  Rev,  Caxox  Powxall, 
and  was' followed  by  a  useful  Paper  on  The  Lighting  of  Churches,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Catley,  of  Scampton. 

The  joint  Meeting  at  Stamford  should  be  long  remembered  as  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  one  by  aU  present. 

Your  Committee  recommended  at  the  Annual  Business  fleeting  in  January 
last,  certain  alterations  in  several  of  the  Rules  of  this  Society,  with  the  object 
of  makintr  their  meaning  more  definite  and  distinct.  The  suggestions  of  your 
Committee  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Members,  and  the  Rules,  thus 
amendeii.  will  be  printed  in  the  next  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers. 

The  Papers  read  by  the  Members  during  the  past  year  were — in  order  of 
date  :  -1.  Campden  House,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  'F.S.A.  ;  2.  Xotes  on 
some  Curiosities  in  Beaumanor  Park,  by  Mr.  Thosias  Xorth,  F.S.A.  ;  3. 
Tlu  Arms  of  William,  of  Wyggeston,  by  Major  Bellairs  and  Mr.  IS^orth, 
F.S.A.  ;  4.  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Mary's  Churches,  Stamford,  by  Mr.  James 
Xeale,  F.S.A. ;  5.  Cathedral  Precincts  hj  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
B.D.  F.S.A.;  6.  Boman  Leicester  :  being  further  remarks  thereon,  as  illus- 
trated by  recent  d i score ries,  by  Major  Bellaie.^. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  the  curiosities  exhibited  at  the  bi-monthly 
Meetinc^  during  the  past  year,  must  be  mentioned  the  fine  collection  of  keys, 
medalsrcoins,  autograph  letters,  water-colour  drawings,  books,  and  photographs, 
shewn  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  ;  Roman  relics  found  in  Leicester,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Barfoot,  and  by  Mr,  Weatherhead  ;  and  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Fornm  and  of  other  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  accompanied  by 
an  interesting  collection  of  Roman  coins  shewn  and  explained  by  the  Rev. 
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Canon  Pownall,  F.S.  A.,  a  Member  of  the  London  Numismatic  Society,  Other 
smaller  collections  of  antiquities,  which  were  exhibited  by  various  other 
members,  tended  to  make  the  bi-monthly  meetings  attractive  and  interesting. 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  sense  of  the  loss  ail  lovers  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  count}'  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  an  early  member,  and  for 
many  years  a  Local  Honorary  Secretary,  of  this  Society — Mr.  Vincent  "Wing, 
of  Melton  Mowbray.  Mr.  Wing  inherited  from  his  grandfather  (who  was  not 
only  an  architect  by  profession,  but  an  architect  strongly  imbued  with  a  love 
for  his  art  at  a  time  when  its  true  principles  were  little  understood)  a  great 
love  for  Gothic  architecture  ;  and  that  love  was  not  allowed  by  him  to  remain 
a  mere  sentiment.  He  made  Gothic  architecture  so  much  the  study  of  bis 
leisure  hours  that  few  men,  even  among  professional  architects,  knew  more  of 
all  its  details,  or  entered  more  thoroughly  into  its  spirit  and  meaning.  This 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  a  Pax)er  read  by  him  before  this  Society  in  1858, 
entitled,  Criticisms  on  souie  Ancient  Examples  of  Gothic  Work,  and  to  another 
on  The  Present  Requirements  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  order  to  a  Successful 
Competition  with  Antiquitjj,  contributed  in  1863.  He  was  an  accomplished 
draughtsman,  as  several  of  his  existing  drawings  testify  ;  few  could  better  read 
the  history  of  a  Gothic  building  as  told  by  itself  without  extraneous  help  ; 
and  his  Papers  upon  matters  connected  witb  his  favourite  study  always  showed 
the  care  and  industry  of  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  the  culture  and  extensive 
reading  of  the  scholar.  Mr.  Wing  was  specially  interested  in  the  church  of 
his  native  town,  Melton  Mowbray,  upon  which  he  contributed  a  Paper  to  this 
Society  in  1856,  justly  thinking  it  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  many  grand 
country  churches  scattered  so  freely  over  England.  It  may  well  be  imagined, 
therefore,  with  what  a  zealous  and  critical  eye  he  scanned  every  step  in  the 
works  of  repair  and  restoration  can-ied  on  there  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
That  he  did  not  agree  with  the  manner  in  which  some  portions  of  the  works 
were  carried  out  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  very  distinctly  in  two  Papers  read 
before  this  Society,  one  on  30th  September,  1867,  on  The  Restoration  of 
Melton  Moichray  Church,  and  the  second  on  Church  Vandalism,  read  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1872.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  re-open  the  various  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Wing,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  writer  in  those  Papers,  as  well  as  in  one  upon  Tlie  JvAieious  P^Astoraiion 
of  Village  Churches,  read  before  this  Society  in  1857,  deserved  more  attention 
than  they  received.  A  reference  to  the  "Transactions"  of  this  Society  will 
show  how  much,  indebted  it  was  in  many  ways  from  time  to  time  to  Mr.  Wing, 
and  though  he  had  ceased  for  a  few  years  before  his  death  to  be  a  member, 
your  Committee  trust  this  brief  notice  of  a  good  friend  of  the  Society,  a  good 
antiquaiy,  and  above  all,  of  a  good  man,  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

Several  churches  in  the  -country  have  been  under  repair,  ic,  during  the 
past  year.     Prominently  among  them  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

St.  Geoegk's  Church,  Leicester. 

This  chmcli  (consecrated  in  the  year  1827)  has  just  been  gi'eatly  improved 
— from  the  plans  of  ilr.  Blomfield — by  the  addition  of  a  very  fine  chancel 
built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Vicar.  The  church  previously  had  only  a 
recess  for  the  holy  table.  The  new  chancel,  which  is  very  lofty,  is  in  the 
Decorated  style  of  architecture.  It  has  an  aisle  on  the  south  side,  and  vestries 
with  organ  chamber  on  the  north.  It  has  a  clerestory  ;  and  an  open  rimbered 
and  hammer  beamed  roof.  The  floor,  which  is  elevated  five  steps  above  the 
nave,  has  a  further  ascent  of  four  steps  to  the  altar  table.  The  east  window 
of  seven  lights  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  is  filled  with  tracery  of  a  rather 
flamboyant  character.    The  fittings,  including  the  screens,  sedilia,  and  credence 
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all  of  -whicli  are  in  stone,  and  tlie  stalls,  in  oak,  are  richly  carved.  The  floor 
is  laid  -with  Godwin's  tiles.  The  chancel  arch  is  also  new,  and  of  great  height. 
The  pews  in  the  church  have  given  place  to  open  seats  of  pitch  pine.  The 
western  gallery  has  been  taken  down  and  the  tower  arch  opened. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester. 

A  large  window  of  five  lights  in  the  Early  decorated  style  has  been 
inserted  in  the  east  end  of  the  great  south  aisle  of  this  church.  It  was  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  to  whose  memory  it  has  been  erected.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  window  it  succeeds,  the  tracery  of  which  had  been 
cut  away  and  brick  work  substituted. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Leicester. 

This  chm'ch  has  been  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  tow^er  and  spire, 
south  porch,  and  a  baptistry  on  the  north  side.  The  tower  stands  within  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch,  and  on  its 
south  and  north  sides  the  arches  open  into  tl  e  porch  and  baptistery  respec- 
tively. The  tower,  which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  is  massive  and  well  pro- 
portioned, and  is  surmounted  by  a  broach  spire.  The  west  windoAv  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  This  completion  of  the  church  has  made  it  a  fine  and 
imposing  structure.     Mr.  Street  was  the  architect. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Parish  Church. 

This  church,  which  is  shortly  to  be  re-opened,  has  undergone  enlargement 
and  very  extensive  restoration  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £12,000,  All  the  galleries 
and  pews  have  been  removed,  and  additional  north  and  south  aisles  built,  the 
nave  thus  having  now-  two  aisles  on  each  side.  The  roof  of  the  chancel,  which 
had  an  under  ceiling  in  oak  has  been  taken  down,  and  an  entirely  new  high 
XHtched  roof  on  the  old  lines  substituted  ;  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
have  also  been  repaired.  The  chancel  arch  and  piers  have  been  relieved  of  the 
casing  of  carved  oak,  which,  though  very  rich  in  itself,  was  quite  out  of 
character  with  the  church,  and  the  stone  work  has  been  repaired  where 
necessary.  The  pannelling  which  entirely  surrounded  the  chancel,  has  also 
been  taken  down  from  the  w^alls,  and  tlie  sedilia  and  piscina  brought  again 
into  view.  The  wdiole  of  the  stone  work  of  the  nave  and  chancel  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  but  all  features  of  interest  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
The  lower  stage  of  the  tow-er,  now  thrown  into  the  church,  and  the  w'est 
window  have  both  been  restored.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  has  been 
left  as  it  is  for  the  present.  The  body  of  the  church  lias  been  re-seated  in 
pitch  pine,  the  aisles  laid  with  Minton's  tiles,  and  the  chancel  fitted  up  with 
richly  carved  oak.  A  new  font  and  very  fine  alabaster  pulpit  have  also  been 
added.  The  church  is,  for  the  most  part,  perpendicular  in  style.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  has  been  the  architect  employed. 

Burbage  Church. 

This  church  has  been  re-seated,  and  the  gallery  at  the  w'est  end  taken 
down.  An  aisle  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  other 
improvements  effected. 

Ratby  Church. 

It  has  been  very  propei'ly  decided  not  to  destroy  the  ancient  church  here 
as  was  proposed  a  year  ago,  fhe  parishioners  being  very  unwilling  to  lose  it. 
A  subscription  has  been  started,  headed  by  the  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
and  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  carefully  restored.  It  is  an  interesting  structure, 
containing  some  good  windows,  and  is  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
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The  old  church  being  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  this  greatly  increasing 
parish,  it  was  deternined  to  build  a  new  one  on  a  site  not  far  from  the  present 
building.  Part  of  this  new  church,  consisting  of  the  nave,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  opened  for  divine  service.  The  old  church  was  built  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  being  constructed  of  Forest  stone.  It  is  intended  that 
it  shall  be  preserved  as  a  burial  chapel. 
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Churches  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Stamford,  visited  May  28th, 
7879.— By  the  Eight  Eev.  Edward,  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Nottingham. 

Ketton. 
Ox  approaching  this  church  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
admirable  composition  of  its  tower  and  spire.  This  last  is  a 
singularly  graceful  broach,  rising  from  an  equally  graceful  tower, 
and  may  wxdl  be  compared  M^th  that  of  St.  Mary's  church  at 
Stamford.  Unfortunately  the  strength  of  the  tow^er  seems  to 
have  somewhat  collapsed,  and  the  beautiful  run  of  the  spire 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  marred.  The  extraordinary  lightness 
of  the  belfry  windows  deserves  attention.  With  regard  to  the 
body  of  the  fabric,  the  church  remains  much  as  it  was  originally, 
all  of  it  being  of  one  date — late  Transitional,  i.e.,  when  the 
Xorman  style  had  almost  died  out,  and  the  Early  English  had 
begun  to  be  adopted,  or  of  the  time  of  St.  Hugh.  The  west  end 
is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  that  period,  the  fine  semi-circular 
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and  pointed  arches,  with  the  rich  ornamentation  that  is  introduced, 
being  well  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration.  The  church  is 
cruciform  in  plan,  and  of  great  beauty  and  lightness  of  architectural 
design,  carried  almost  to  excess.  Although  the  aisles  are  very 
narrow,  the  bays  are  wide,  and  the  arches  extremely  lofty.  The 
narrowness  of  the  aisles  of  this  church  is  characteristic  of  its 
period.  The  arcades  are  most  beautiful.  Upon  this  tlie  clerestory 
was  afterwards  added,  but  the  pitch  of  the  original  roof  is  distinctly 
marked  outside.  The  windows  were  subsequently  altered  from  the 
original  design.  The  tower,  happily,  does  not  interfere  w^ith  the 
access  to  the  the  choir,  as  is  so  often  the  case  where  central  towers 
are  adopted.  The  triplet  at  the  east  end  is  modern,  but  it  repla(;es 
very  well  one  which  no  doubt  originally  existed.  At  present 
the  chancel  is  not  finished  ;  but  it  requires  very  little  to  complete 
it.  Happy  are  the  parishioners  of  Ketton  in  possessing  such  a 
beautiful  gem  of  architectural  skill  and  taste,  and  in  having  had  as 
Curate,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Sutton,  who  has  done  so  very  much 
tow^ards  the  restoration   of   this  most  beautiful  church. 

^N'ORTH    LUFFENHAM. 

On  nearing  the  chui'ch  of  this  parish,  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
is  naturally  attracted  towards  its  tower  and  spire,  which  they  can 
not  fail  to  compare  with  those  they  have  just  left.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which  the  spire  rises  from  the  tower,  and 
also  for  the  size  of  the  staircase  in  connection  with  it,  forming 
rather  a  very  peculiar  feature.  Round  the  summit  is  the 
Cistercian  mask  ornament,  which  clearly  indicated  its  date.  The 
beautiful  arcades  of  the  nave  are  varied  in  character,  but  now 
unfortunately  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  responds  have 
probably  been  altered,  as  they  are  later  in  character.  The  foliage 
of  one  or  two  of  the  pillar  capitals  is  rather  remarkable,  and  there 
are  some  good  specimens  of  painting  on  the  arches.  The  beautiful 
pillar  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  cut  a^vay  to 
admit  of  an  entrance  to  the  rood-loft.  The  chancel  is  good  in  some 
respects,  but  less  interesting  than  the  nave.  Its  windows  are  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  One  of  these  has  some  characteristics  worthy 
of  observation.  There  are  two  low-side  windows — one  on  each  side 
of  the  chancel.  In  another  window  are  represented  under  canopies 
Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Edward,  with  shields  under- 
neath ;  and  in  another  are  the  arms  of  the  heiress  of  the  Wake 
family  who  married  the  father  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
Here  are  two  sedilia  having  canopies  composed  of  trefoiled  ogee 
arches  under  stpiarc  heads,  the  whole  thickly  studded  with  the 
ball  flower  ornament.  In  the  wall  at  the  back  of  these  sedilia 
is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  Archdeacon  Johnson,  founder  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham.     There  is  also 
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a  mural  monument  to  one  of  the  Digby  family  here.  Traces  of 
the  early  roof  may  just  be  detected,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  tower  is  a  Norman  fragment  bearing  the  billet 
moulding.  Charters  relating  to  grants  to  the  parish,  ranging  between 
the  years  1308  and  1420  exist  here,  and  M^ere  exhibited. 

Edithweston. 

Here  is  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  a  totally  different 
character  and  date.  It  is  a  late  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  and  good  of  its  kind.  Inside,  instead  of  finding  a  cor- 
responding interior,  is  a  nave  of  tlie  same  date  and  character  as  that 
at  North  Lulfenham.  The  earliest  portion  of  the  church  is  the 
chancel  arch  and  the  north  aisle  arcade.  There  are  several  features 
of  interest  in  the  arcades,  such  as  the  gradual  development  of  the 
square  abaci  of  the  pillar  caps  into  a  more  ornamental  feature 
before  it  assumed  the  later  character  of  the  rotund  specimens 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  older  portion  of  the  cliurch  may  be 
assigned  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  south  aisle  arcade 
is  probably  ten  or  twenty  years  later.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  transept  forming  a  chantry  chapel.  The 
chancel  has  of  late  been  reseated  at  a  considerable  cost,  but  not  in 
accordance  Avith  the  character  of  the  old  church.  There  are  several 
mural  monuments,  chiefly  to  the  Halford  family,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  dated  1G27,  and  one  or  two  quaintly-carved  bench-ends 
are  still  preserved  here. 

EXTON. 

The  tower  and  spire  are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  this  church.  We  have  first  seen  two  excellent  specimens  of 
broach  spires  covering  very  excellent  towers,  then  we  had  one  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  where  the  junction  of  the  tower  with  the  spire 
was  concealed  by  a  parapet.  But  here  at  Exton  we  have  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  a  visible  junction  between  the  spire  and  tower.  If  you 
will  run  your  eye  up  the  spire  and  compare  its  height  with  the  tower 
below,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  spire  as  a  whole  bears  a  true 
proportion  to  the  tower  below  it,  but  if  you  take  in  those  con- 
spicuous turrets  connected  with  the  spire,  *you  may  perhaps  think 
that  these  adjuncts  overload  it,  and  will  soon  see  why  fhis  effect 
is  produced,  namely,  by  those  large  turret  features  at  the  angles 
of  the  tower.  Above  these  rises  an  octagonal  feature  which  breaks 
very  considerably  into  the  run  of  the  spire ;  and  thus  we  have 
onl}'-  a  small  spire  proper.  We  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  whole 
church  had  been  re-built,  from  its  external  appearance ;  but  on 
entering,  Ave  find  a  most  remarkable  and  a  very  beautiful  parish 
church  still  remaining.  There  are  some  features  here  Avell  worthy 
of  observation.  In  the  first  place  it  is  of  an  excellent  cruciform 
character,  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  Avith  the  sight  and  sound 
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from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the  next  place  we  can  not  fail  to 
admire  the  extreme  loftiness  and  airiness  of  the  whole  fabric.  The 
arcades  are  carried  by  very  light  pillars,  which  are  doing  good 
service  to  the  church,  standing  as  upright  and  firm  as  they  ever  did, 
alihough  so  slender.  The  arcades  are  of  the  same  date,  although 
differing  in  character  and  detail.  There  are  some  features  here 
extremely  beautiful.  The  capital  of  the  north-east  pillar  of  nave 
is  admirable.  The  introduction  of  masks  at  intervals  among  the 
foliage  in  the  capitals,  is  a  fancy  of  the  designer — not  one,  perhaps, 
to  be  commended,  but  is  a  characteristic  to  be  seen  here  and  in 
another  church  we  have  visited.  The  capitals  of  the  south  arcade 
are  too  much  contracted.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely  re-built. 
But  there  is  another  characteristic  of  this  church  which  will  catch  the 
eve  of  artists,  viz.  :  the  pleasing  elfect  of  the  old  funeral  banners  of 
the  ancient  Xoel  family  connected  with  this  parish,  together  with 
the  helms  surmounted  by  the  crest,  and  in  some  cases  the  surcoats, 
which  were  borne  at  funeials,  in  addition  to  the  coronets,  of  persons 
who  occupied  the  position  of  peers  of  England.  They  are  interesting 
from  their  antiquity,  and  as  reminiscences  of  state  funerals  in  days 
of  old.  These  trappings  were  never  worn  in  warfare,  but  simply 
supplied  by  the  undertakers  of  funerals,  and  borne  either  on  the 
cofiQn  or  by  officers  of  the  household  of  the  deceased  nobleman. 
There  is  here  a  very  interesting  series  of  monuments  connected  with 
this  noble  family,  which  were  described  by  the  Incumbent. 

Empingham. 

"We  can  scarcely  approach  this  church  without  feelings  of  great 
admiration  and  interest,  especially  when  we  look  upon  its  tower  and 
spire,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  First,  as  to  form  and 
outline,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  then  as  a  piece  of 
masonry  it  is  very  perfect.  In  the  cornice  of  the  parapet,  the  ball- 
flower  appears  to  great  advantage.  It  has  the  stalk  of  the  ball-flower 
in  waving  out-line  beautifully  intermingled  with  the  ball-flower  itself. 
Then  we  haye  some  beautiful  arcading  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 
On  entering  the  church  we  find  much  to  interest  us  and  much  that 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.^  Here  we  have  two  arcades,  which  would 
lose  none  of  their  beauty  if  divested  of  the  manifold  coats  of 
washes.  These  arcades  differ  :  one  of  them  has  square  capitals 
and  semi-circular  arches  ;  the  other  pointed  arcading  with  circular 
pillars.  Orginally  this  church  had  no  clerestory,  subsequently 
transepts  were  added,  which  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 
The  east  window  is  of  the  intersecting  lancet  type.  There  is  a 
baldness  about  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  we  should  be 
indebted  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  this  church  if  they  could 
give  it  a  little  more  ornament.  Before  leaving  this  remarkable 
church,  and  in  so  doing  noticing  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  west 
doorway  and  the  beautiful  ornaments  connected  with  it,  I  think  I 
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shall  best  expend  the  last  minute  or  two  that  is  allowed  to  us  in 
pleading  for  its  restoration.  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  while  those 
who  are  most  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  interested 
in  churches,  would  deprecate  any  alteration  that  might  interfere 
Avith  original  features,  we  are  anxious,  as  reasonable  persons,  that 
restoration  on  true  principles  should  always  be  adopted,  even  in 
tte  case  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ancient  parish  churches,  if 
required.  Whilst  then,  we  are  most  thankful  to  those  who  originally 
erected  this  beautiful  and  this  commodious  house  of  prayer,  we 
deeply  regret  to  see  it  in  its  present  condition.  In  the  firt^t  place, 
we  would  have  it  cleansed  from  all  impurities  on  its  surface,  we 
would  remove  the  gallery,  and  open  out  the  tower  arch,  have 
the  pews  replaced  by  open  benches,  the  chancel  supplied  with 
solid  carved  oak  fittings ;  and  the  east  end  restored  to  its  original 
beauty  ?  Let  me  plead  that  such  measures  may  be  taken  for  its 
restoration.  We  should  be  most  thankful  to  those  most  interested 
in  this  parish  if  they  w^ould  be  so  good  as  to  attend  to  our  words, 
and  should  esteem  this  day  most  happy  if  it  leads  to  the  consum- 
mation of  a  wish  so  natural  to  ourselves  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  desiring  that  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  should 
be  conducted  in  a  beautiful  house  of  prayer  well  adapted  to  the 
common  use  of  all  our  members,  from  the  highest  peer  to  the 
lowest  peasant. 

TlCKEXCOTE. 

This  church  is  a  small  but  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
later  Xorman  period.  It  consists  simply  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
now  as  ever.  The  first  of  these  has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  Of  the 
ancient  chancel  there  are  some  remains,  viz.,  the  corpus,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  groined  roof.  The  great  feature  of  this  Church, 
however,  which  has  long  served  to  attract  a  succession  of  ecclesio- 
logical  visitors,  is  the  massive  and  richly-decorated  chancel  arch. 
It  consists  of  six  richly-carved  members  vying  with  one  another  in 
their  varied  ornamentation.  From  its  original  faulty  construction 
this  arch  long  ago  bulged,  and  thus  lost  its  original  contour. 
Impatient  at  this,  it  is  reported  that  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
first  modern  restoration  of  this  church,  when  they  heard  the  old 
deformed  arch  Avas  to  be  retained,  took  an  opportunity  of  pouring 
a  quantity  of  water  upon  its  apex  in  the  hope  that  this  would  bring 
it  down  and  enforce  its  reconstruction.  Happily,  however,  the  old 
arch  withstood  this  covert  attack,  and  still  maintains  its  place, 
although  in  a  sadly-distorted  condition.  Here  is  an  effigy  of  an 
anonymous  person,  cut  out  of  solid  oak,  of  the  time  of  Eichard  II. 
The  bowl  of  the  font  has  intersecting  arches  worked  upon  its 
bases,  and  is  of  the  Transitional  period,  when  the  Norman  style 
was  yielding  to  the  one  that  succeeded  it. 
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A  feiv  Hinis  on  Lighting  a  Church. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural Societies  at  Stamford,  May  28th  and  29th,  1879,  by 
Eev.  Reginald  A.  Cayley,  Rector  of  Scamptou,  Lincoln. 

Do  NOT  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I 
wish  to  lay  down  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which  altereth 
not,  on  the  subject  now  before  us,  but  simply  to  record  a  few 
observations  that  I  have  made  on  what  is  the  by  no  means  easy 
matter  of  effectively  lighting  a  church.  I  say — the  by  no  means 
easy  matter — because  no  two  churches  are  quite  alike  in  size  and 
structure,  and  an  arrangement  that  may  suit  one,  will  not  always  of 
necessity  do  for  another. 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  wish  to  point  out  general  principles, 
which  are  open  to  modification,  according  to  the  individual  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

There  are  two  main  branches  into  which  this  subject  naturally 
divides  itself,  viz.  : — (L)  The  end  to  be  attained;  (IT.)  The  means 
by  Avhich  that  end  is  to  be  attained. 

Xow  (I.)  the  end  to  be  attained. 

This  may  well  admit  of  the  following  subdivision  : — (a)  The 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  congregation  ;  and  (b)  the  preserva- 
tion of  harmony  with  the  architectural  features  of  the  building. 

(a)  In  an  ordinary  English  church  the  rule  is  for  the  whole 
congregation  in  the  nave  and  aisles  to  face  eastwards  or  towards  the 
altar.  People  therefore  require  the  light  to  fall  upon  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  reading  they  may  see  clearly,  and  at  the  same 
time  when  looking  upwards  towards  the  altar,  choir,  or  pulpit,  their 
eyes  may  not  be  strained  and  fatigued  by  the  glare.  How  then 
can  this  be  done  most  easily  and  effectively  ? 

Of  course,  no  lighting  is  so  pleasant  as  the  natural  light  of 
day,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  the  feeling 
that  no  church  looks  so  well  as  one  with  a  large  west  window, 
especially  when  the  summer  evening's  sun  streams  through  its 
storied  panes,  and  lights  up  the  whole  nave  (and  choir  too)  with  a 
flood  of  mellow  light.  Let  us  take  this  as  our  guide,  and  following 
its  leading,  try  in  artificial  lighting  to  produce  a  somewhat  similar 
eff'ect.  Let  us  then  arrange  for  the  fullest  (quantity  of  light  at  the 
west  end,  either  bracketted  out  from  the  west  wall,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  Avill  prove  a  great  boon  incidentally 
to  old  and  infirm  people,  especially  if  their  sight  fails  them,  as  the 
semi-darkness  one  often  sees  at  the  west  end,  where  the  doors 
usually  are,  makes  their  exit  a  matter  of  danger  particularly  where 
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there  are  many  steps.  Xext,  it  is  worth  wliile  to  remember  that  by 
having  tlie  lights  near  to  the  west  wall  a  considerable  amount  of 
light  is  reflected  forwards  towards  the  choir.  This  light  from 
behind  will  fall  comfortably  on  people's  books,  and  there  will  be  no 
glare.  The  height  of  the  light  must  depend  much  upon  the  height 
of  the  building,  or  whether  there  be  a  tower  arch  at  the  west  end 
or  not,  or  a  west  window.  In  some  cases  the  lights  may  run  equally 
right  across  the  western  wall,  e.g.,  as  where  the  sill  of  the  west 
Avindow  is  high  from  the  floor.  In  others  they  may  be  grouped  on 
either  side  of  the  tower  arch  or  west  window,  about  equidistant 
from  the  centre  of  tlie  nave  and  the  aisle  arcades.  Supplementary 
to  these  lights  there  should  be  others  in  pairs  in  the  same  position 
{i.e.,  equidistant  from  centre  and  arcades),  all  the  way  up  to  the 
chancel.  These  lights  should  be  somewhat  lower  and  less  powerful 
than  the  great  western  groups  of  lights,  as  their  object  is  so  to  speak 
to  carry  on  the  western  lights,  and  not  to  incommode  the  worship- 
pers to  the  west  of  them.  Their  distance  apart  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the.  size  of  the  building  and  the  kind  of  light  used. 
The  main  object  desired  being  plenty  of  light,  and  no  glare. 

jS'ext,  by  all  means  let  these  lights  hang  either  from  metal 
brackets  projecting  from  the  v/all  above  the  arcades,  or  as,  I  think, 
is  a  better  arrangement,  from  the  roof  itself. 

standards  are  always  more  or  less  in  the  ivay.  If  meant  for 
gas  they  interfere  with  the  moving  of  the  seats — they  are  always 
liable  to  be  pushed  or  kicked,  which  often  causes  a  leakage  of  gas 
and  consequent  danger,  or  if  candles  or  paraffin  are  used  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  an  uj^set  with  its  attendant  pleasures.  By 
hanging  your  lights  all  these  troubles  are  avoided.  If  gas  is  used, 
all  the  pipes  are  in  the  open,  and,  consequently,  can  be  easily 
examined  and  repaired  if  need  be.  If  candles  or  paraffin  be  the 
lighting  medium,  then  the  light  chains  that  support  the  chandeliers 
or  lamps  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  the  building  in 
daylight. 

With  regard  to  the  side  aisles  the  same  western  light  ought  to 
be  used,  only  it  need  only  consist  of  one  group  in  the  centre,  and 
for  the  rest,  if  the  nave  arcades  are  wide  and  lofty,  and  if  the  nave 
liglits  are  opposite  the  centres  of  the  arches,  enough  light  will  come 
from  these  lights,  especially  if  the  aisles  be  narrow  and  the  nave 
lights  rather  nearer  to  the  arcades  than  to  the  centre.  If,  however, 
the  aisles  are  very  wide — the  arcades  low  and  heavy — or  for  any 
cause  enough  light  is  not  thus  given,  it  is  well  to  hang  supple- 
mentary liglits  up  the  middle,  or  bracket  them  from  the  walls. 

In  the  transepts  (where  they  are  found)  a  large  corona  hanging 
in  the  centre  of  each,  at  a  good  height  from  tlie  floor,  and  kept  far 
enougli  back  for  its  lights  not  to  clash  witli  the  line  of  nave  lights, 
will  answer  well.  Eut  transepts  vary  so  much  in  character  that  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
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When  we  come  to  the  choir  the  same  general  scheme  of  lighting 
holds  good.  By  all  means  avoid  standards,  especially  near  the 
altar,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  in  the  way,  and  generally,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  eyesores,  though  not  always  quite  so  offensive  as 
those  erected  a  few  years  hack  in  Lincoln  Minster  which  look  like 
a  nightmare  of  illuminated  clothes-horses/- 

Let  the  stalls  be  lit  by  hanging  lights  on  either  side  so  as  to 
throw  a  good  light  on  the  choir  desks.  To  supplement  this,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  as  the  main  light  of  the  chancel,  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  have  the  same  arrangement  as  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave — a  powerful  group  of  lights  either  over  the  cliaucel  arch  on  its 
eastern  face  (if  the  arch  be  low),  or  on  the  screen  (if  there  be  one), 
or  on  the  responds  north  and  south  of  the  arch — any  where,  in  short, 
where  the  light  may  be  thrown  eastwards,  and  not  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  congregation  in  the  nave. 

(b)  I  now  come  to  the  second  subdivison  of  my  subject — 
the  Arcldtedurcd  effect. 

In  what  I  have  said  previously,  I  have  been  bearing  this  in 
mind  all  the  time,  although  the  convenience  of  the  worshippers 
has  been  the  special  point  under  consideration. 

There  are  two  common  modes  of  lighting,  which  to  my  mind 
are  very  detrimental  to  architectural  effect,  viz.,  the  use  of  a  central 
light,  whether  gas  corona  or  chandelier,  and  strings  of  lights  on 
the  side  walls. 

The  central  plan  is  not  convenient  to  the  worshipper,  and  archi- 
tecturally it  interferes  very  painfully  with  the  view  of  the  altar 
reredos,  dossal,  or  east  window, — often  with  all  at  once, — and  this 
it  does  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Besides,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  a  building  that  is  lit  by  day  from  windows — i.e.,  from 
ID  it  h  out — has  all  its  lines  distorted  when  it  is  lit  from  the  midst. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  a  corona  is  so  strikinf^  a  feature  when 
lit  that  it  catches  the  eye  at  every  turn  and  utterly  lacks  modesty. 
It  also  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  apparent  size  of  a  building, 
as  the  eye  is,  so  to  speak,  hurried  up  to  it  and  iixed  there,  while 
all  the  distance  beyond  is  lost. 

In  the  same  way,  but  from  different  causes,  the  j^lan  of  lighting 
with  a  string  of  gas  jets  run  along  the  sides  of  the  nave  or  chancel 
is  not  satisfactory.  It  causes  too  strong  a  glare  to  be  thrown  on 
parts  of  the  wall  surface,  and  so  destroys  the  proper  effect  of  all 
sculpture  or  painting  near.  There  is  also  the  practical  risk,  where 
gas  is  used,  of  the  intense  heat  calcining  the  limestone  where  it  is 

*  The  Precentor  of  Lincoln  fell  fonl  of  this  criticism  on  the  ground  that  "  these  standards 
were  designed  by  an  eminent  Architect,"  and  were  the  gift  of  the  leading  laity  of  the  Diocese  ; 
but  pace  tauti  i-iri.  I  do  not  see  that  an  eminent  architect  is  necessarily  endowed  with  hyper- 
papal  infallibility  in  matters  of  taste,  or  that  the  leading  laity  of  the  Diocese,  having  pre- 
sented tbeni,  precludes  criticism  of  the  design,  for  which  they  are  only  lesponsible  in  a 
secondary  sense,  All  honour  to  those  who  gave,  though  they  may  have  displayed  a  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge. 
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the  stone  used,  and  of  the  smoke  blackening  the  walls  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  same  fault  may  he  found  with  the  plan 
of  surrounding  the  capitals  of  the  nave  and  choir  pillars  with  jets. 
'J'his  is  often  architecturally  very  painful  and  does  much  damage  to 
the  mouldings,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case,  I  understand,  in 
the  nave  of  York  Minster.  The  only  instance  where  the  plan  of 
lighting  from  a  string  of  gas  jets  has  been  really  effectively  carried  out 
is  the  earliest  I  believe,  viz.,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  reason  of  the  good  effect  here  produced  is,  I  think,  that  the 
lights  are  not  close  to  the  wall  but  carried  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  Whispering  Gallery,  which  projects  as  a  very  bold  coriiice, 
some  eight  feet  or  more  from  the  wall,  and  being  circular  the  light 
is  difiused  more  equally. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  nave.  In  the  chancel  the  same  rule 
holds  good.  The  altar  is  the  central  point  in  the  church,  and 
anything  that  distracts  the  eye  from  that  centre  has  a  disturbing 
influence.  'Now  the  great  corona,  that  was  commonly  in  mediaeval 
days  hung  in  front  of  the  altar,  has  this  drawback,  especially  when 
instead  of  wax  tapers  we  moderns  have  flaring  gas.  In  a  very 
lofty  building,  where  this  can  be  really  clear  above  altar  and  reredos, 
ami  these  are  not  at  tlie  extreme  east  end  of  the  Imilding,  it  may  be 
less  objectionable,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
gives  a  feeling  of  fussiness,  which  would  be  entirely  avoided  by 
having  a  pair  of  smaller  ones,  hanging  in  front  on  either  side  so  as 
to  throw  their  light  on  the  altar,  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
centre  than  the  line  of  lights  over  the  stalls,  but  leaving  the  whole 
foot  pace  quite  clear. 

The  question  of  the  small  vesper  lights  which  crowd  the  shelves 
of  many  modern  altars  is  a  difficult  one.  They  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  always  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  a  better 
efl'ect  is  not  produced  by  hanging  brass  chandeliers  on  either  side, 
and  thus  throwing  the  light  on  to  the  altar  and  setting  off"  its  frontals, 
dossal,  cross,  and  flower  vases,  especially  when  the  reredos  is  an 
elaborate  piece  of  sculpture,  the  lines  of  which  may  often  be  pain- 
fully broken  by  the  confusing  array  of  wax  tapers  that  stand  in 
front]-* 

The  general  efl'ect  of  a  church  lit  as  I  have  here  suggested,  is 
what  some  people  might  call  too  theatrical,  by  which  I  suppose  they 
would  mean  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  effect.  Such 
a  plea  as  this  I  would  most  strongly  combat  on  this  ground,  if  on 
no  other.  If  richness  of  decoration  is  allowable  in  God's  house  as 
a  tribute  to  Him,  the  Giver  of  all;  if  justness  of  proportion  and 
architectural  harmony  are  modes  in  which  we  may  show  forth  the 

*  T  am  not  here  speaking  of  the  two  great  altar  lights  which  have  their  own  pi-oper  jilace 
and  symbolism,  and  whose  position  is  (or  owjht  to  he)  always  considered  and  allowed  for  in 
every  -well-designed  reredos. 
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artistic  powers  of  mind  that  He  also  gives  us,  ought  we  not  for  the 
same  reason  to  do  our  utmost  not  to  mar  these  same  good  gifts  by 
the  careless,  unstudied,  disorderly  application  of  another  of  His 
gifts  by  which  we  eke  out  the  shortness  of  our  winter  days,  and  can 
prolong  our  hours  of  devotion  in  His  House  ] 

(II.)  I  would  now  consider  the  best  mediums  by  which  light  is 
to  be  distributed,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
Gas,  paraffin,  candles  are  all  useful — all  good  in  their  several  ways, 
and  it  must  depend  on  various  local  circumstances  as  to  the  suita- 
bility of  each  for  the  building  to  be  lit.*" 

(a)  Gas,  where  it  may  be  had  of  good  quality,  is  undoubtedly 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  expenses  of  the  pipes,  metres,  fittings, 
etc.,  may  be  heavy  at  first,  but  they  are  permanent,  and  the  light 
obtained  is  very  powerful.  There  are,  however,  several  drawbacks 
Avhich  must  occur  to  all  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

First  of  all,  you  are  not  your  own  master.  "When  you  have  once 
got  your  gas  laid  on  and  your  fittings  put  up — you  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  gas  company.  Very  likely  you  may  find  yourself  supplied 
with  a  faulty  metre  that  registers  double  the  amount  of  gas  con- 
sumed, or  in  very  frosty  weather,  you  may  find  the  water  in  the 
pipes  frozen,  and  when  you  are  counting  on  a  bright  church— say 
for  a  Christmas  Eve  festival  service — you  may  find  each  burner 
giving  a  blue  glow-worm  sort  of  light  that  is  utterly  useless  for  the 
purpose.  Again,  by  accident  the  whole  lights  of  a  church  may  be 
turned  out  at  once,  and  then  there  will  follow  great  danger  of  a 
panic  if  the  church  is  crowded.  Again,  an  escape  of  gas  may  go  on 
for  a  long  time  in  a  church  without  being  noticed  (especially  where 
there  are  no  daily  services),  and  then  when  a  light  is  brought  in  an 
explosion  takes  place,  to  the  possible  destruction  to  the  whole 
building.  But  supposing  all  these  coiitre  temps  are  avoided,  gas  is 
so  powerful  a  light,  that  unless  the  building  is  very  large  and  lofty, 
it  is  somewhat  unmanageable.  I  daresay  many  people  will  con- 
demn me  as  an  architectural  heretic,  when  I  say  that  gas  should 
rarely  be  burned  with  a  naked  light  :  a  ground  glass  globe  is 
almost  a  necessity.  The  light  is  thus  more  diff"used,  and  the 
shadows  not  so  sharp  :  the  effect  is  more  like  the  light  of  day. 
People  say  that  ground  glass  shades  are  not  correct.  I  suppose 
because  they  cannot  find  them  in  any  handbook  of  mediaeval 
architecture  ! !  (Query)  Can  they  find  gas  fittings  there]  I  have 
far  too  high  an  oi)inion  of  the  good  taste  of  our  forefathers  to  hold 
that  if  they  had  known  of  glass  shades  and  gas,  they  would  have 
excluded  the  former  when  using  the  latter.     They  might — probably 

*  I  have  not  touched  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  oil  lamps,  as  their  expense  and  the 
constant  cleaning  required  renders  them  unsuitable  for  any  but  small  private  chapels. 
However  the  light  they  give  is  very  beautiful,  and  the.'^  may  vrell  be  used  where  money  is  no 
object  and  skilled  hands  can  be  found  to  attend  to  them. 
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they  would — have  exchided  both  from  their  churches,  though  they 
would  have  followed  no  rule  in  the  matter,  but  would  have  decided 
to  use  them  or  not  on  the  merits  of  each  case. 

Other  great  drawbacks  to  gas  are  the  great  heat,  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  sulphur  to  paintings, 
gilding  and  brasswork 

(h)  Let  us  next  consider  paraffin.  This  undoubtedly  gives  a 
good  clear  light,  and  is  not  expensive  in  itself,  or  in  its  httiugs.  It 
has  however  several  drawbacks.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  a 
large  series  of  paraffin  lamps  in  a  church  so  that  not  one  of  them 
shall  smoke  or  stink,  as  only  paraffin  can  do  these  unpleasant  per- 
formances. It  requires  a  careful  and  practised  hand.  It  is  also 
very  liable  to  be  blown  out  by  a  draught,  and  the  constant  breakage 
of  chimneys  is  very  annoying.  But  granting  all  these  drawbacks, 
paraffin  has  many  advantages  over  gas.  When  well  managed  it  is 
extremely  convenient,  as  the  lights  may  be  placed  anywhere  (out 
of  a  draught)  to  give  the  required  light.  There  is  no  palpable 
waste  when  not  lit,  and  from  the  brilliancy  and  cheapness  of  the 
light,  it  is  very  valuable  in  a  poor  village  church.  But  paraffin, 
quite  as  much  as  gas,  requires  ground  glass  globes  to  soften  and 
diffuse  the  light  Mdiich  is  too  harsh  to  burn  with  a  naked  flame. 
For  good  effect,  paraffin  lamps  should  be  hung  singly,  and  not  be 
grouped  in  a  corona,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

(c)  Undoubtedly  the  best  mode  of  lighting  a  church  where 
expense  is  no  object  is  candles — wax,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  some  of 
the  modern  paraffin,  or  imitation  wax  candles. 

These  are  expensive,  not  in  themselves  so  much,  but  because  they 
require  grouping  in  chandeliers,  6  to  12  lights,  or  more,  in  each  ; 
for  the  light  given  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  gas  or  paraffin. 
Besides  these  chandeliers  are  expensive  items,  especially  if  made  of 
brass.  But  supposing  carte  blanche  were  given  for  the  lighting  of 
a  church,  no  more  beautiful  eftect  could  be  produced  than  by  a 
long  drawn  avenue  of  brass  spider  chandeliers  full  of  wax  lights, 
leading  all  the  way  up  the  nave  on  either  side,  hanging  not  too 
much  above  peoples'  head — say  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  floor — 
and  in  the  choir  the  same  avenue  continued,  having  more  candles 
in  each  group  and  raised  somewhat  higher,  following  in  short  the 
ascent  of  the  floor,  and  culminating  in  a  pair  hanging  in  front  of 
the  altar,  about  over  the  returned  angles  of  the  foot  pace.  This 
would  bo  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  the  many,  but  were  funds  are 
forthcoming  let  it  be  tried,  and  I  feel  sure  that  "lejeu  vaudra  la 
chandelle.'''^ 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  th<at  the  drip  from  the  hanging  lights  upon  peoples' 
clothes  would  be  a  greater  drawback  than  all  the  charms  of  effect  could  counterbalance 
There  are  however  glass  guards  called  "  Lychnophylax,"  which,  placed  over  the  candle 
entirely  prevent  all  guttering,  and  do  not  look  offensive. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  combination  of  gas  or  paraffin  and  candles  may  not  be  used,  and 
as  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  Paper  may  be  condemned  as  theoretical, 
I  should  like  to  describe  very  briefly  the  arrangement  I  have  been 
led  to  adopt  in  a  very  small  village  church,  lately  restored,  and  with 
the  lighting  of  which  I  have  taken  great  pains,  and,  as  I  flatter 
myself,  with  a  good  result.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave  about 
40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a  north  aisle  about  10  ft.  wide,  connected  by 
three  arches.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  tower  opening  into  the 
nave  through  an  arch  about  14  ft.  high.  The  chancel  is  very  small, 
about  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  G  in.,  with  a  north  aisle  forming  organ  chamber 
and  vestry. 

Hanging  against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  by  cords  passing 
through  pulleys  in  the  roof  is  a  board  about  1 2  ft.  long,  on  which 
are  hooked  four  duplex  paraffin  lamps.  This  board  is  easily  lowered 
to  light  and  trim  the  lamps,  and  is  then  drawn  up  above  the  tower 
arch.  These  are  the  main  lights  for  the  nave,  but  eastwards  of  them 
I  have  four  lamps  hanging  in  pairs.  These  are  some  of  Wippell  & 
Co.'s  (of  Exeter)  making,  and  have  chimney  and  globe  in  one. 
They  hang  from  a  light  brass  chain  which  passes  through  pulleys 
in  the  re  of,  and  has  a  lamp  attached  to  either  end,  so  that  one 
balances  the  other. 

I  hope  eventually  to  hang  two  more  of  the  same  kind  of  lamp 
in  the  north  aisle,  which  is  at  present  lit  by  two  single  lamps,  one 
hanging  on  the  western  respond,  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  pillar 
of  the  arcade.  These  new  lamps  will  hang  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle. '^  I  find  that  I  have  made  one  great  mistake,  viz.,  the  lamps 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  have  no  globes.  I  have  bought  my 
experience.     Henceforward  I  shall  get  them  wuth  globes. 

In  the  chancel  above  the  arch,  which  is  low  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  I  have  two  duplex  lamj^s  with 
globes  hooked  on  a  board  as  at  the  west  end.  The  stalls  are  some- 
what recessed  into  the  north  arch  and  the  splay  of  south  window, 
and  over  them  there  hang  a  pair  of  twelve-light  spider  chandeliers 
of  brass,  which  hang  at  either  end  of  a  brass  chain  like  the  lamps 
in  the  nave,  and  eastwards  of  these,  just  over  the  returned  angles 
of  the  foot  pace,  there  are  a  pair  of  six-lights  each,  which  take  the 
place  of  vesper  lights  on  the  altar  itself.  The  strong  light  thrown  by 
the  duplex  lamps  above  the  chancel  arch,  and  consequently  invisible 
from  the  nave,  falls  straight  upon  the  altar,  although,  in  appearance, 
all  the  light  seems  to  come  from  the  chandeliers. 

The  general  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  in  the  nave  there 
is  plenty  of  well  diff^used  light  for  reading,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  dazzle  the  preacher,  while  on  looking  into  the  chancel  there  is  a 

*  This  arrangement  has  since  boen  carried  out  successfully. 
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flood  of  liglit,  but  as  its  main  source  is  concealed,  the  eye  is  not 
fatigued  as  it  might  be  were  it  exposed  to  view. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  my  seeming  egotism  in  thus  holding 
up  to  admiration  my  own  handiwork,  and  which  I  have  done  mostly 
for  the  sake  of  the  few  hints  I  may  thereby  be  able  to  give,  I  would 
wind  up  sermon-wise  with  three  words  of  advice. 

Don't  mar  your  architectural  lines  by  haphazard  lighting.  Don't 
spoil  your  peoples  eyesight  by  glare  :  they  are  not  eagles.  I^or  by 
darkness  made  visible  :  they  are  not  moles.  xA.bove  all  !  Bid  your 
liglits — do  hang  ! 


Roman  Milestone  of  the  Emperor  M.  Plaooniiis  Vldorinus 
(265-267  A.  D.)  found  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Roman  Lincoln, 
April  2,  1879. — "Qy  Eev.  J.  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  with  illustration  by  Rev.  J.  Mansell,  Priest- Vicar. 

IMP    CAE8  Imp(eratore)  Cae6^(are) 

M  A  R  C  O  Marco 

P  I  A'  O  N  O  Piavonio 

VICTOR!  Victori-no 

5     NO  P-F  INV  I'M  iXeli<2^)  Ini'(icto) 

A  V  G  PON  "T  Aug(usto),  Ponf(ifice) 

MAX  Max(imo), 

J  P   p  .  p  p  T7-(ibunicia)  p(otestate),  p(atre)  p(atriae). 

A    L  •  S  •  M  A  L(indo)  S(egelocum)  m(ilia) 

10    P-X- 1  1 1 1  p(assuum)  quatuordecim. 

''  Under  the  Empire  of  Caisar  Marcus  Piavonius  Yictorinus,  the 
pious,  fortunate,  unconquerable  Augustus,  chief  pontitf,  invested 
with  tribunician  power,  father  of  his  country. 

Prom  Liiidum  (Lin(;oln)  to  Segelocum  (Littleborough)  fourteen 
miles."  .  . 

I  have  several  times  carefully  re-examined  the  stone  since  I  hrst 
read  it  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  and  believe  the  reading  as 
given  above  to  be  certain  in  all  essential  points.  There  may  perhaps 
be  doubts  as  to  some  of  the  dots  between  the  words.  The  P  in 
line  5  is  something  like  an  II,  and  at  one  time  I  took  it  to  be  a 
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monogram  for  FEL,  but  now  believe  tliat  it  is  only  a  slip  of  the 
cutter.  The  T  of  PONT  is  uncertain  :  it  may  have  been  united 
(as  is  often  the  case)  with  the  right  hand  stroke  of  the  N,  which 
in  this  case  is  taller  than  usual.  The  L  in  line  9  is  certain  ;  though 
at  one  time  I  took  it  for  a  B,  which  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  this  class  of  inscrij)tions  (Ab  Segeloco).  Repeated 
examination  has  convinced  me,  beyond  doubt,  that  it  is  L ;  and 
this  conviction  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Mansell,  who 
have  also  been  good  enough  to  examine  the  point.  Certain  chisel- 
marks  upon  the  face  of  the  stone  make  it  not  improbable  that  the 
present  inscription  replaces  a  former  one — as  is  often  the  case  on 
milestones  of  the  later  Empire.  There  are  also  holes,  apparently  for 
staples,  one  on  each  side-face,  level  with  the  fourth  line. 

The  milestone,  which  is  about  eight  feet  high,  was  found, 
lying  lengthwise  from  north  to  south,  in  making  the  new  drain 
along  the  Bailgate,  just  opposite  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Lion 
and  Snake  Inn.  It  was  removed  on  the  day  I  first  saw  it  (I  believe 
the  day  after  it  was  found)  into  the  cloisters  of  the  Cathedral, 
where  it  at  present  stands. 

The  Emperor  Marcus  Piavonius  Yictorinus,  whom  it  comme- 
morates, was  one  of  the  so-called  "  Thirty  Tyrants,"  the  rebellious 
generals  who  arose  in  different  regions  of  the  Eoman  world  during 
the  miserable  reign  of  Gallieuus,  the  weak  son  of  Valerian. 
Yictorinus  was  chosen  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne  by  Postumus, 
the  then  master  of  the  "  Gallic,"  or  western  quarter  of  the  empire, 
including  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  He  was  a  powerful  and 
capable  man,  but  licentious  in  his  private  life,  and  was  murdered 
near  Cologne  by  one  of  his  officers  in  revenge  for  an  act  of 
profligacy.  His  reign  was  a  very  short  one,  from  265-267  a.d., 
and  therefore  monuments  of  it  are  rare.  The  only  other  which 
appears  to  be  known  in  this  country  is  another  milestone,  found  at 
Pyle,  near  Neath,  and  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum 
at  Swansea,  where  I  copied  it  some  years  ago  {Cor^nis  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,  vii.,  1160).  The  inscription  on  it  is  simply — Imp.| 
M.  C.  Pia|vonio|  Victor |ino  Aug.  =  Imp(eratore)  C(aesare)  M(arco) 
Piavonio  Victorino  Aug(usto) — the  letters  j\I  and  C  being  transposed 
by  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter.  These  two  stones  show  that 
Victorinus  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  Britain. 

The  reading  A  L(indo)  S(egelocum)  is  inferred  from  the  itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.   475,  ed.   Wesseling),  descriling  the  road  from 
London  to  Luguvalium  or  Luguvallum  on  the  great  wall. 
AVe  read  there — 
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m  p  m 

XXX. 

Lindo 

m  p  m 

XXVI. 

Segeloci 

m  p  m 

XIIII. 

Dano 

m  ])  m 

XXL 
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Segelociim  (also  called  Agelocum,  ih.  p.  478)  is  generally  identi- 
tied  with  Littleboroiigh-on-Trent,  which  is  reached  by  the  Roman 
road  now  called  Till  Bridge  Lane,  turning  off  the  Ermine  Street, 
between  Carlton  and  Scampton. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lindum  has  happily  preserved  many  of  its 
old  features,  which  can  be  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  of 
Roman  Lincoln,  in  the  volume  of  the  ArclueoJoglcal  Institute 
for  1850.  It  was  like  other  Roman  colonies,  a  square,  with  four 
gates,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  sides. 

The  Northern  Gate — the  iSTewport  Arcli — is  still  standing,  and 
the  Western  Gate  is  buried  in  the  Castle-mound  with  its  materials 
still  complete.  Some  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
drawing  taken  of  it  in  1836  by  Mr.  Tuke  (and  lithographed  by 
Day  and  Haghe)  before  the  weight  of  earth  above  it  caused  it  to 
collapse.  Would  not  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  this 
year  (1880)  be  a  good  occasion  for  restoring  this  ancient  Decuman 
Gate  of  Lincoln  1 

Perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  these  two  gates  would  meet, 
as  far  as  I  can  calculate,  at  the  point  where  the  milestone  was 
lying.*  If,  then,  it  was  found  in  its  original  position,  as  I 
think  probable,  it  stood  on  a  very  important  spot,  viz.,  the  centre 
from  which  the  city  and  its  territory  was  originally  mapped  out 
by  the  official  engineer  (agrimensor)  standing  on  his  measuring 
instrument  (the  groma).  The  Bailgate,  of  course,  represents  the  Via 
2^rincipalis  in  the  direction  of  the  cardo,  running  north  and  south ; 
and  the  Newport  Arch  would  technically  be  called  the  Porta 
principalis  sinistra,  as  the  engineer  stood  looking  to  the  east,  and 
therefore  had  the  north  on  his  left  hand.  The  milestone  stood,  as 
I  suppose,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Principalis  crossed  the  Via 
Decurnana. 

The  arrangement  of  a  colony  was  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  those  observed  in  laying  out  a  camp,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  Praetorium  or  Governor's  quarters  lay  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  central  point ;  and  the  Forum  or  Market-place 
to  the  north  of  the  Praetoriura.  The  area  about  St.  Paul's  Church, 
and  the  columns  recently  found  under  Mr.  Allis'  house,  Avould  thus 
fall  probably  in  the  Forum.  The  columns  perhaps  formed  part 
of  the  facade  of  a  Basilica  or  Hall  of  Justice.  Cjd.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Penrose's  Paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Societg  of  Antiquaries 
(June  20,  1878,  series  2,  vol.  vii.,  p.  434.),  where  he  shews  that 
the  northern  angle  of  this  facade  is  immediately  in  line  with  the 
fragments  of  the  Mint- Wall  about  150  feet  to  the  west  of  it.      If 


*  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Micliael  Drury  (who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  recent 
excavations  in  Lincoln)  is  of  the  Fame  opinion.  At  least  he  has  so  marked  it  in  a  sketch-map 
of  Roman  Lincoln  which  the  Precentor  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me. 
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this  wall  formed  part  of  the  same  building,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  great  importance  and  magnitude.  Further  excavations,  especially 
in  the  school  playground,  as  Mr.  Penrose  has  suggested,  are  much 
to  be  desired. 


Anglo-Saxon  Dedicator ij  Inscriiytion  on  the  Tower  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Wir/ford  Church  in  Lincoln,  over  the  Roman  Epitaph  of  Sacer, 
son  of  Brnscus  (C.  I.  L.  vii.  191). — By  Eev.  J.  Wordsworth, 
M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  (with  drawing  from  a  photograph). 

?   Eirtig   me    let  wirce|nn  "]     fios  go(^irt|n  Criste  to    lofe  ~\ 
Sancte  |  Marie. 

'-  Eirtig  had  me  built  and  endowed  to  the  j^raise  of  Christ  and 
St.  Mary." 

Most  persons  who  pass  along  the  High-street  will  have  noticed 
not  only  the  remarkable  Saxon  tower  of  St.  Mory's  Church,  but  also 
a  peculiar  stone  built  into  its  western  face.  Looking  closer  they  see 
that  it  is  a  Eoman  tombstone  with  two  inscriptions  on  it,  one  in  the 
ordinary  square  space,  the  other  in  the  triangle  or  tymj^anum  above 
it,  Avbicli  is  usually  left  vacant.  The  lower  inscription,  which  is  in 
Latin,  is  fairly  easy  to  decijDher,  and  is  the  monument  of  a  certain 
Sacer,  son  of  I3ruscus,  a  Senonian  Gaul,  and  of  his  wife  Carssouna, 
and  son  Quintus,  who  lived  perhaps  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
(See  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.,  vol.  vii.,  no.  191.  Dis  M(a)nihus ;  nomini 
Sacri,  Brusci  fili,  civis  Senoni,  et  Carssounae  coning  is  eius  et  Qiiinti 
/.)  This  tombstone  seems  to  have  attracted  the  eye  of  the  founder 
of  the  church,  who  built  it  into  his  tower,  and  left  a  record  of  his 
work  in  the  five  lines  which  he  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  at  the 
upper  part.  It  has,  I  believe,  generally  been  concluded  that  the 
church  was  erected  by  Saxon  buUders  soon  after  the  Conquest.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  occupation  of  the  upper  town  by  a 
^Norman  castle  and  cathedral  would  dislodge  a  good  many  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  As  far  as  the  letters  of  this  inscription  go  they 
might  indeed  be  earlier  than  the  Conquest,  but  we  have  not  sufficient 
material  to  decide  from  this  sort  of  evidence.  The  letter  P  (W) 
is  found  on  the  Kirkdale  dial  just  before  the  Conquest,  while  W  is 
used  in  the  Deerhurst  dedication  of  exactly  the  same  date.  The 
old    letters    j^robably   lasted    longer   in    the    North    of    England. 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  inscription  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Early  English,  and  that  it  records  the  foundation  of- 
the  church.  The  interpretation  of  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
great  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  till  about  four  years  ago  that 
Professor  jMiillenhotf,  a  well-known  German  scholar,  hit  upon  the 
first  step  towards  its  explanation.  He  saw  that  it  was  to  be 
read  upwards,  not  downwards,  and  that  the  last  words  were  Crisfe 
to  lofe  and  Sancte  Marie,  "  to  the  j^raise  of  Christ  and  Saint  Mary." 
(See  Hiibner /«SCT'.  Brtt  Christ..  No.  170,  Berlin,  1876.) 

The  Eev.  John  Earle,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  read 
the  remainder  in  February,  1877,  from  copies  which  I  placed  before 
him.  He  has  never  seen  the  stone,  but  his  reading  appears  to  me 
remarkably  correct  and  certain  except  in  one  particular,  viz.,  the 
first  word,  which  is  important  as  being  the  name  of  the  founder. 
He  conjectured  that  it  was  Eaclivig  or  Elfwig,  and  was  inclined  to 
connect  it  with  Wif/ford.  This,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
stone  which  I  have  several  times  carefully  examined,  and  which  has 
nothing  else  than  Eirtig,  a  name  apparently  unknown  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars.  Professor  Miillenhoff  writes,  in  fact,  that  it 
cannot  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  name.  Nor  can  Professor  Rhys  or  Dr. 
Yigfusson  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  Celtic  or  Norse.  In  the  next  line 
it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  we  are  to  read  godian,  giidian  or 
gutian ;  and  the  construction  of  fios  in  the  genitive  case  seems 
to  be  singular.  Godian,  ''to  endow,"  is  the  usual  form,  and 
was  probably  intended  here,  notwithstanding  the  odd  shapes  of  the 
letters.  With  regard  to  fios  Air.  Earle  tells  me  that  the  use  of 
the  genitive  case  is  often  very  free.  He  does  not,  however,  recollect 
an  exact  parallel.  Professor  Miillenhoff  suggests _/i6»  gigodian,  but 
the  stone  does  not  seem  to  admit  this  reading. 

To  revert,  in  conclusion,  for  a  moment  to  the  sign  at  the 
beginning.  It  was  usual  for  early  Christian  dedicatory  inscriptions 
to  begin  with  a  +>  oi'  the  monogram  of  Christ,  and  Saxon  inscrip- 
tions follow  the  custom  of  other  countries.  Those,  e.g.,  at  Weaver- 
thorpe  and  Kirkdale — both  in  connection  with  sundials — have  a 
cross.  That  at  Jarrow  (a.d.  685)  begins  with  a  monogram. 
(?.  See  Hiibner  I.  c.  No.  198;  and  cp.  180  for  Kirkdale,  where 
read  Solmerca.)  If  the  monogram  is  to  be  read  here,  as  seems 
probable,  it  is  of  the  form  P,  a  type  which  I  have  not  observed 
elsewhere  in  Saxon  inscriptions,  though  it  is  apparently  not  un- 
common in  Celtic  portions  of  the  island.  I  hnd  it  hoAvever, 
together  with  a  -|-,  at  the  head  of  a  Charter  of  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  a.d.   791-796  (printed  by  the  PaLTOgraphical   Society, 

vol.   i.,   plate   12),  which    thus  begins: (-   ^  In  nomine  summi 

tonantis  qui  est  I  )eus  benedictus  in  secula  Amen. 
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On  Encaustic  Tiles. — By  liev.   G.  Kowe,  M.A. 


building  was  made  to 


In   ]\Iedia3val  times,  when   every  part  of 

contribute  to  the  general  effect,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  floors 
ornamented.  This  was  done,  in  days  when  carpets  were  unusual, 
by  means  of  tiles,  on  which  a  decorative  pattern  had  been  burnt, 
whence  they  were  called  Encaustic  Tiles.  The  remains  of  the 
pavements  thus  formed  still  exist  in  many  of  our  Cathedrals  and 
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Parish  Churches,  or  have  been  turned  up  from  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbeys  which  were  destroyed  at  the  Dissokition  :  and  the  kilns 
at  which  they  were  baked  have  also  been  discovered.  There  must 
have  been  immense  numbers  of  them  at  one  time  ;  but  they  were 
frequently  built  into  new  edifices,  and  probably  more  often  smashed 
up  to  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  mortar. 

In  the  following  remarks,  I  shall  not  treat  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  tiles  in  a  pavement,-  as  my  opportunities  of  observing 
ancient  examples  have  been  few,  but  I  shall  rather  endeavour  to 
put  together  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  individual  23atterns  on  tiles, 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

As  an  architectural  detail,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  changes 
which  happen  to  other  branches,  according  to  date.  Hence  we  have 
Early  English  tiles,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  tiles.  I  have 
never  met  with  any  which  could  be  clearly  attributed  to  the  Norman 
period,  though  there  are  some  which  are  doubtful,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  had  adopted  this  mode  of  paving  their  churches  in  that 
time.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  have  the  characteristic 
conventional  foliage  of  the  Early  English  style.  In  the  fourteenth, 
the  geometrical  designs  and  grotesque  figures  in  vogue  in  Decorated 
buildings  ;  and  to  this  style,  probabl}^,  belong  most  of  the  shields 
of  arms  :  while  the  Perpendicular  period  displays  the  usual  taber- 
nacle-work and  tracery,  together  with  more  natural  drawings  of 
plants  and  animals. 

As  one  commonly  finds  ancient  examples  of  tiles — laid  together 
without  any  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  pattern,  or  perhaps  single 
instances  loose — an  uninitiated  eye  would  see  nothing  of  the  design, 
of  which  they  have  formed  a  part.  This  design  frequently  extended 
to  four  tiles,  and  not  unfrequently  nine,  and  even  sixteen.  Thus, 
in  the  Philosophical  Society's  Museum,  York,  is  a  tile  which 
bears  the  head  of  the  Virgin  IMary,  as  indicated  by  the  crown 
and  the  stars  around  it.  If  this  is  produced  fourfold,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  curved  line  which  encircles  the  head  forms  a  beautiful 
and  characteiistic  panel  of  Decorated  date.  If  the  same  process  is 
performed  with  a  tile  from  Exeter  Cathedral,  having  a  fish  between 
two  quarter-circles,  the  outer  curves  form  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
inner  ones  the  quarters  of  four  other  circles  which  would  be  made 
hy  additional  tiles.  The  spaces  between  the  circles  are  filled 
up,  when  the  design  is  complete,  by  a  cross  of  four  fleurs-de-lis. 
Do  the  same  with  the  tile  from  York,  bearing  a  grotesque  figure  in 
the  centre,  between  four  quarter-circles  struck  from  the  four  corners, 
and  the  result  is  an  entire  circle  in  ever}^  four  contiguous  tiles  of  the 
design.  An. other  pretty  example,  in  private  hands,  has  all  the  orna- 
ments formed  by  conventional  oak  leaves.     A  fragment  from  York 

*  See  "  On  Tile  Pavements,  dc."   By  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  Assoc.  Soc.  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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consists  of  four  half-circles  with  their  centres  in  the  middle  point  to 
each  side,  and  the  pointed  oval  spaces  filled  with  a  grotesque  head  in 
a  monk's  hood,  with  a  dog  running  and  other  figures.  If  this  design 
is  completed  by  adding  three  other  tiles,  a  perfect  circle  will  be  found 
on  every  two  contiguous  lialf-tiles.  There  are  several  j^atterns  made 
on  this  pi'inciple.  The  plainest  of  them  is  from  Drayton  Beaucbamp, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  circles  drawn  on  each 
tile  are  stopped  at  their  intersections  and  the  s^Daces  filled  in  with 
the  yellow  colour.  A  second  example  is  from  the  Cook  Collection, 
at  the  Museum,  York,  where  the  design  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
lines,  concentric  to  the  sj)aces  in  the  last.  In  others  from  Fountains 
Abbey,  and  from  Exeter  Cathedral,  the  half-circles  are  all  united, 
with  a  round  or  square  space  in  the  middle.  Again,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  tiles  with  patterns  extending  to  four,  where  the 
circles  are  small  and  described  from  each  corner  as  a  centre,  a 
quadrant  only  being  drawn  in  each  case.  If  the  circles  are  rather 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the  tile  in  radius,  as  in  one  from 
Tintern  Abbey,  they  will  intersect,  leaving  a  diamond  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  tile.  This  example  has  fleurs-de-lis  in  the  corners, 
which  form  a  saltire-cross  when  four  are  together.  If  the  radius 
of  the  circle  is  equal  to  j  ust  half  the  tile,  a  larger  space  is  left  in 
the  middle,  and  the  arrangement  of  circles  is  simplified,  being, 
however,  still  that  of  a  complete  circle  on  every  four  contiguous 
quarter-tiles.  Of  this  the  prettiest  variation  is  that  on  a  tile  from 
Exeter  Cathedral,  of  which  there  is  a  coarser  copy  at  Haccombe 
Chapel,  Devonshire.  Several  specimens  occur  at  Pitstone,  Buck- 
inghamshire, one  of  which  is  enriched  by  the  circle  having  cusps. 
An  example  at  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  shews  the  circles 
less  than  half  the  tile  in  radius,  wlien  the  circles  do  not  touch  one 
another.  There  are  similar  tiles  at  Exeter  Cathedral  and  at  Pitstone. 
Another  large  class  bears  a  quarter  of  a  circle  struck  from  one 
corner  of  the  tile.  In  a  beautiful  example  from  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  the  inner  side  of  the  circle  being  lined  with  smaller 
semi-circles,  and  with  a  radiating  pattern  from  the  centre,  much 
resembles  a  wheel  window.  This  is  probably  an  Early  English 
tile.  Similar  tiles  occur  at  York,  brought  from  Byland  Abbey, 
and  at  Stone,  Kent,  wliere  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  occupied  by 
a  cruciform  design.  In  other  cases,  from  Pitstone  and  Mars  worth, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  from  Aldbury,  Hertfordshire,  a  smaller  circle 
is  drawn  inside  the  first  and  concentric  with  it;  or  the  original 
circle  being  somewhat  reduced,  the  smaller  one  is  struck  from  the 
opposite  corner.  The  circle  usually  carries  some  radiating  pattern 
of  leaves  and  grotesque  faces,  and  one  from  jNIarsworth  has  two 
smaller  circles  from  the  same  centre  as  the  large  one,  enriched  with 
rabbits  and  birds.  Occasionally,  the  large  circle  is  cusped,  as  in 
an  example  at  Pitstone,  where  the  cusp  ends  in  a  maple  leaf,  and 
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is  flanked  by  half  Jfeurs'-de-Jis,  whicli  unite  when  the  design  is 
complete.  At  Bredon,  Worcestershire,  is  another  handsome  tile, 
whereon  the  cusp  terminates  in  a  trefoil,  and  is  flanked  by  dragons. 
There  is  another  at  the  same  place,  doubly  cusped,  and  the  centre 
occupied  by  a  large  and  very  grotesque  face.  A  third  example 
occurs  at  York,  where  the  end  of  the  cusp  and  the  other  ornamen- 
tation is  formed  by  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  oak.  In  two  other 
instances,  the  curves  are  quadrants,  and  the  completed  pattern  forms 
a  quatre-foil.  In  the  one  from  York,  the  ground  of  the  tile  is  a 
very  dark  green,  and  in  that  from  the  British  Museum,  it  is  yellow 
and  the  design  is  red.  This  has  in  the  centre  a  circle,  on  which 
are  four  smaller  circles.  I  have  a  curious  tile  from  Fountains 
Abbey,  now  at  York,  which  gives  a  very  complex  pattern  when 
four  are  joined  together.  Inside  the  square  thus  formed,  there  is 
drawn  a  diamond,  upon  each  side  of  which,  externally,  is  a  semi- 
circle ;  while,  internally,  there  are  two  segments  of  circles  which 
intersect  and  form  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  design.  In  the 
serai-circle  is  an  archer  ;  opposite  to  his  airow,  in  one  of  the  smaller 
compartments,  is  a  hare,  and  in  the  other  a  hound.  This  is  most 
like  a  ^Morman  representation  of  a  hunting  scene  of  any  I  have 
found. 

We  next  have  those  tiles  where  the  complete  design  extends  to 
nine  and  sixteen  joined  together.  These  are  rarer  than  the  former 
type,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  so  great  a  variety  of  patterns,  and 
appear  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  later.  At  Pitstone 
is  a  tile  bearing  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  central  one  of  a  side. 
What  there  may  have  been  in  the  circle  it  is  impossible  to  guess. 
The  remainder  of  those  which  I  have  almost  all  come  from 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire  ;  they  form  different  parts  of  large 
designs,  no  two  alike,  and  are  filled  up  with  large  leaves  and  hideous 
dragons.  One  at  York  seems,  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  circle, 
to  have  been  part  of  a  still  larger  pattern.  It  is  well  and  carefully 
drawn,  and  must  have  looked  very  imposing. 

A  great  many  designs,  without  having  parts  of  a  circle  on  them, 
appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  extended  into  four  examples. 
Such  are  those  cavvjing  a  fleuy-de-lls  lying  diagonally  across  the  tile. 
Also  those  with  two  birds  addorsed,  occupying  the  same  position. 
Examples  occur  at  Exeter  and  York.  We  have  instances  of  birds 
standing  perpendicularly  on  the  tile  from  Ely  and  from  Windsor  : 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  object  of  detail.  They 
have  usually  a  branch  between  them,  from  which  they  are  plucking  ; 
but  a  tile  from  Fountains  Abbey  has  a  well-drawn  bird  singing  on 
an  oak  bough.  Such,  too,  are  those  whicli  have  a  pattern  complete 
in  itself,  but  have  corner- pieces  which  unite  v.dth  three  other 
corners.     Thus  the  tile  from  Exeter  with  a  lion  in  the  small  circle, 
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surrounded  by  three  fishes  in  a  larger  one  ;  and  the  winged  dragon 
and  the  lion,  also  in  circles,  from  the  same  place.  Also  the  Decorated 
tile  having  a  monkey  blowing  a  pipe,  while  another  is  standing  on 
his  head — the  whole  in  a  panel.  In  Strut's  Pastimes  will  be  found 
similar  instances  of  tumbling  :  one,  as  an  illustration  of  "  Salome 
tumbling  before  King  Herod,"  where  she  is  represented  in  the  same 
posture.  An  example  of  a  different  character,  from  the  British 
Museum,  shows  a  stag  hunted  by  a  hound.  A  few  straight-lined 
pattern  occur,  as  the  continuous  interlaced  diagonal  lines,  with 
iieurs-de-Us  in  the  interstices,  from  Adbury,  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
more  complex  fret  from  York,  which  must  have  required  four  tiles 
to  complete  it. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  principle  with  the  designers,  never  to 
have  any  large  spaces  of  ground  colour.  They  always  distributed 
the  design  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  usually  in  small  parts.  The 
tile  from  Exeter,  covered  with  small  squares,  what  the  Heralds 
would  call  checliy,  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  meant.  Another 
is  covered  with  chevron-shaped  lines  which,  when  joined  with 
another,  would  make  a  pattern  of  diamonds.  We  can  trace  the 
same  motive  in  the  tile  from  Lewis  Priory,  charged  with  a  knight 
on  horseback  wearing  the  barrel-helmet  of  the  time  of  Eichard  I., 
which  may  therefore  belong  to  the  IS^orman  period  :  and  also  in  tlie 
curious  figure  of  an  abbot  holding  a  staff,  and  standing  on  a 
pedestal  from  which  spring  two  elegant  leaves.  A  Decorated 
example,  which  I  have  restored  from  a  fragment  in  the  York 
Museum,  shows  a  curved  diamond-shape  line  ending  iwfleurs-de-Jis, 
interlaced  with  a  square,  the  corners  of  which  proceed  from  the 
mouths  of  lions'  faces.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  design.  This  principle 
is  indeed  exemplified  in  almost  every  instance,  the  cases  being  few 
and  exceptional  where  it  is  transgressed. 

As  an  adornment  to  a  building,  compared  with  the  decoration 
of  walls,  roofs,  and  windows,  tiles  seem  to  have  been  especially 
devoted  to  heraldry.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  true  that 
shields  of  arms  were  usual  in  stained  glass,  but  soon  figures  took 
their  place,  and  the  insigna  of  wealth  and  station  became  allotted 
to  the  pavement.  Bredon,  Worcestershire,  furnishes  a  great  many 
examples  in  which  the  shields  are  set  upright  on  the  tile  ;  but  those 
at  York,  which  came  from  Eossington,  near  Doncaster,  are  set 
diagonally,  and  require  to  be  placed  in  fours.  The  charge,  a  fess, 
between  six  cross-crosslets,  for  Beauchamp,  is  common  ;  and  so  is, 
as  we  should  expect,  the  arms  of  England.  Occasionally,  they  took 
liberties  with  the  charges,  and  so  that  they  produced  a  shield  satis- 
fying the  conditions  for  a  pavement,  were  not  particular  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  heraldry.      An  Early  English  tile  from  Exeter  is 
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thus  treated,  and  notably  the  arms  of  St.  William  at  York.       One 
from  Bredon  carries  a  maunche, — 

"  Mangys  be  called  in  arniys  a  sleeve," 
i.e.,  the  hanging  sleeve  used  in  the  time  of  the  Plautagenets.  It  is 
borne  by  the  Hastings  family,  and  occurs  again  on  the  tomb  of 
William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  exists  in  the  Museum,  York,  a  tile,  which  is  curious  from  its 
small  size,  being  only  four  inches  in  its  largest  dimensions  :  it  is 
unusually  thick  ;  the  charge  on  it  is  "  a  cross,  two  quatrefoils  in 
chief,"  A  beautiful  fragment  from  the  same  place,  exhibits  "a 
lion  rampant,  ducally  crowned,"  which  was  the  arms  of  Darrell, 
late  of  Sessay,  near  York ;  but  in  the  angles  of  the  tile  there  are 
bells,  which  rendera  it  probable  that  the  arms  were  adopted  by  a 
bell-founder.  '- 

Somewhat  akin  to  heraldic  bearings,  were  initial  letters  and 
mottoes,  and  other  writings.  The  letter  "  iM  "  was  common.  The 
specimen  is  from  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York ;  and  so  is  the  handsome 
tile  with  two  quadrants  of  circles  and  the  words  "  AA^E  MARIA," 
in  Lombardic  letters,  between  them  ;  thus,  when  the  design  was 
complete,  you  repeated  the  legend  four  times.  These  are  Decorated 
tiles  ;  one,  of  Perpendicular  date,  from  Strensham,  Worcestershire, 
carries  the  initials  L.  E.  interlaced,  surrounded  by  the  first 
verse  of  the  xxxi^^  Psalm, — **  {n  te  tine  ^pcobl  nil  COllfutie 
in  etecna/*  in  old  English  letters.  At  Pitstone  occur  two 
varieties,  which  have  the  same  cross,  but  one  bears  the  words, 
"SIGNVM  •  SC  •  CRYCIS";  and  the  other,  "AA^E  MARIA 
GRATIA  PLENA."  An  example  from  Drayton  Beauchamp  com- 
memorates the  maker,  for  it  has  the  legend  "  RICARD'  ME 
EECIT,"  around  his  face.  This  also  occurs  at  Pitstone.  The 
name  "THOMAS"  is  borne  by  a  tile  entirely  yellow  from  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  the  few  remembrances  now  existing  of  a 
once  very  popular  name,  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  A  fragment  bears 
the  letters  "  LAU,"  which  we  have  completed  into  St.  Laurence. 
It  was  probably  from  the  church  outside  the  city.  Another  frag- 
ment carries  part  of  the  name  Bridlington  around  a  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  the 
founder  of  Burlington  Abbey.  The  charge  is  ''Barry,  of  eight."  York 
also  possesses  another  fragment,  one  of  a  series  of  tiles  representing 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  whereon  is  a  ram,  and  around  and 
partly  on  the  figure  are  the  words  "  SOL  IN  ARIETE,"  and  in  the 
corners  tlie  letters  "  M  •  A  •  RC  •  H."  In  anothei'  tile,  probably  from 
the  school-room  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  the  monks  again  contrived 
to  combine  instruction  with  ornament.  It  is  divided  into  squares, 
in   which  are   depicted  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  contrivance 

*  Compare  the  bell-founder's  window  in  the  Minster,  and  the  memorial  slab  in  the 
Museum,  bearing  a  bell  and  melting-pot. 
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worthy  of  being  imitated  in  the  Kinder-Garten  Schools  of  our  own 
day.  Another  example  contains  a  verse  of  advice  to  those  who 
had  property  to  leave.     It  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  says — 

"  Thenke  .  nion  .  yi  .  life 
mai  .  not  .  ev  .  endure  . 
yt  .  yow  .  dost  .  yi  .  selfe 
of .  yt  .  yow  .  art  .  sure  ' 
but  .  yt  .  yow  .  kepist 
un  .  to  .  yi  .  sectur  .  cure  . 
and  .  ev  .  hit  .  availe  .  ye  , 
hit  .  is  .  but  .  aventure," 

The  odd  spelling  of  the  word  "  executor  "  should  be  noted.  The 
caution  must  have  been  tliought  very  important  to  be  the  subject  of 
so  much  labour.  The  advice  to  tithe  payers  in  glass  at  All  Saints', 
JS'orth  Street,  may  be  compared  with  it.  This  is  Redde  quod  debes, 
around  a  sheaf  of  wheat. 

There  are  a  few  more  initial  letters,  such  as  the  Merchants' 
Mark,  with  the  letter  "  E,"  which  may  be  for  one  of  the  Eandmans, 
who  were  great  benefactors  to  the  churches  of  St.  John's  and 
SS-  Gregory  and  Martin.  The  letter  "V,"  on  a  large  dark  green 
tile,  from  Exeter  ;  and  "  W,"  over  an  abbot's  staff,  from  Sawley 
Abbey. 

Emblems  were  often  used  on  tiles,  especially  the  fleur-de-lis, 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  perhaps  also 
because  it  was  connected  with  the  arms  of  France,  Of  these  the 
handsomest  is  from  Windsor  Castle  Chapel.  We  find  too  the 
Evangelical  symbols,  of  which  we  have  instances  from  York  in  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  ]\Iark  ;  and  the  Stafford  knot  from  Malvern. 

The  cross-type  sometimes  afforded  the  motive  for  the  designer. 
This  would  arise  naturally  from  the  shape  of  the  tile.  Thus  the 
oak  leaf  is  formed  into  a  cross  ; — very  elegantly  in  a  tile  from  Little 
Shelford,  Cambridge,  and  in  another  from  the  British  Museum. 
The  fleur-de-lis  was  often  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This 
type  will  bo  much  oftener  observed  if  the  pattern  is  completed,  as  it 
is,  perhaps,  on  four  different  tiles. 

The  old  artists  were  not  always  particular  about  having  the 
pattern  exactly  square  on  the  tile.  The  grotesque  figure  within 
four  quadrants  is  set  askew,  too  far  to  be  the  eflect  of  shrinkage  in 
baking  ;  which  however  prevents  the  tracings  of  any  two  being 
quite  the  same.  Sometimes  they  made  mistakes  in  cutting 
the  moulds,  which  they  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
alter.  In  a  tile  from  the  iNIuseum,  the  mould-maker  began  to  cut 
a  part  that  should  have  been  solid  into  squares.  He  has  left  it  so, 
and  all  the  tiles  from  that  mould  have  preserved  the  blunder. 
Again,  they  often  wrote  their  legends  from  left  to  right  on  the 
mould,  when  they  would  be  reversed  after  stamping  ;  so  the  word 
"  Thomas,"  just  alluded  to,  appears  written  backwards.     The  author 
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of  the  alphabet  took  pains  to  have  all  his  letters  the  right  way,  but 
he  commenced  at  the  wrong  corner,  and  we  can  fancy  how  his 
brother  monks  jeered  at  him,  for  putting  the  letters  in  a  reverse 
order.  So  the  merchants'  mark  is  set  the  Avrong  way,  and  also  the 
maunche,  which  is  commonly  drawn  as  if  for  the  left  arm.  It  was 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  that  they  could  not  have  done  all  this  quite 
correctly,  if  they  had  cared  to  do  so,  but  it  made  greater  variety, 
and  brought  out  the  individuality  of  the  designer  more  to  overlook 
these  things.  It  is  a  different  question  whether  we  can  allow  such 
irregularities  now,  but  if  there  were  many  independent  workers  we 
could  do  so,  and  the  result  would  be  to  cause  much  of  the  difference 
between  old  and  new  work  to  vanish. 

In  later  times,  they  seem  to  have  departed  from  some  of  their 
principles.  In  designing  a  carpet,  directly  we  forget  it  is  a  fiat 
surface  that  needs  ornamentation,  and  begin  to  put  shadows  to  our 
leaves,  and  make  our  animals  appear  round,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
doing  wrong,  if  we  have  not  already  overstepped  the  boundary. 
When  the  mediaeval  artists  became  desirous  of  imitating  glass- 
painting  for  tiles,  they  ran  iminent  danger  of  overtasking  their  art. 
For  art  must  be  used  subtly,  with  due  regard  to  the  materials 
employed.  Wood-cuts  are  not  to  be  mere  copies  of  line-engravings, 
for  they  have  an  energy  of  their  own.  Water-colour  drawings 
cannot  imitate  oil-paintings,  but  they  have  their  peculiar  beauties. 
You  cannot  transfer  a  painting,  however  admirable,  to  stained  glass 
without  great  loss  to  both  painting  and  glass.  In  the  same  way 
you  cannot  imitate,  in  a  material  so  solid  and  opaque  as  Encaustic 
Tiles  are  made  of,  what  would  be  proper  in  translucent  glass.  Thus 
when  the  designers  of  tiles  copied  Jesse-windows,  they  erred  by 
asking  too  much.  There  are  Jesse-windows  in  the  Minster  and 
St,  Denis's  Church  which  are  very  different.  I  shew  a  tracing  of 
a  tile  from  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  which  exhibits  part  of  a  Jesse  on  it. 

Tiles  were  now  sometimes  set  perpendicularly,  on  walls  or  on 
the  risers  of  steps.  The  tile  from  Wimbourue  Minster  has  stood 
upright,  and  we  have  several  pieces  of  architectural  detail  which 
have  been  similarly  placed  :  also  the  tiles  representing  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  The  leojiard  and  antelope  from  Higham  Eerrers, 
Northamptonshire,  were  copied  from  the  risers  of  the  altar  steps. 
Others  seem  to  be  the  nondescript  animal  from  Windsor,  and  the 
leopard  or  lion  from  Pitstone. 

The  beauty  and  freedom  of  some  of  the  designs  bespeak  a 
master's  hand.  Tiles  Avhich  have  not  yet  been  alluded  to,  from 
Winchester  Cathedral,  from  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere, 
illustrate  this. 

By  long-continued  study  alone  can  we  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  of  the  age  of  these  objects.  There  is  that  in  the  look 
of  a  tile  which  cannot  be  described,  which  proclaims  its  date.     One 
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mark  of  an  early  Geometrical-Decorated  age  is  a  series  of  dots  or 
squares  relieviDg  a  member  of  the  design,  as  in  tiles  from  Exeter, 
the  British  Museum,  the  York  jMuseum,  Amiens  Cathedral.  A 
token  of  Perpendicular  date  will  be  found  in  the  large  comparative 
size  of  the  designs ;  while  the  Decorated  tiles  are  distinguished  by- 
beauty  and  varety  of  design  in  a  marked  degree.  To  this  period 
belong  the  remains  of  the  most  beautiful  design  which  I  have  seen. 
It  exists  at  Kimble  Parva,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  square  panels  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  narrow 
piece  on  which  is  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  treading 
on  an  emblematical  figure  of  evil.  The  panels  contain  circles  with 
highly  enriched  corners.  On  the  circular  tiles  is  depicted  the  story 
of  David  and  Bathseba.  There  are  in  a  complete  condition — 
David  sitting  on  his  throne ;  a  civilian  giving  a  sealed  vellum  to  a 
messenger  :  Uriah  going  to  war  in  full  armour  of  the  time  of  king 
John ;  and  two  knights  fighting,  one  of  whom  has  cut  the  other 
down  through  his  helmet.  Fragments  bear  other  details,  which 
are  much  broken  up  ;  and  also  portions  of  an  inscription,  but 
although  the  words  whicli  are  left  are  easily  read  yet  no  sense  can 
be  obtained  from  them. 

There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  panel  from  Fountains  Abbey, 
which  are  very  rich,  although  only  extending  to  four  tiles.  It 
commemorates  Abbot  Hewby,  about  a.d.  1500,  and  bears  his 
initial  "  H.,"  with  the  mitre  and  staff.  This  is  surrounded  by  a 
legend,  which  read,  when  complete,  ^^  Deo  soli  lienor  et  glorif." 
It  is  in  very  bad  condition,  and  only  three  of  the  four  tiles  exist. 
A  tile,  also  in  the  York  Museum,  which  has  formed  one  of 
sixteen,  probably  has  depicted  on  it  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
AVicked  Prophet  who  came  to  Bethel.  It  represents  an  ass,  with 
the  body  of  a  man  beneath  it. 

I  am  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co., 
of  Stoke-on-Trent,  to  illustrate  the  ancient  manufacture,  which  was 
in  principle  the  same  as  that  now  carried  on.  The  clay  tile  is 
stamped  with  a  plaster  of  Paris  instead  of  a  wooden  mould  to  a 
certain  small  depth.  It  is  then  dried,  and  the  yellow  colour  is 
poured  in;  after  which  the  whole  is  baked.  This  method  will 
explain  the  blurs  one  often  sees  on  old  tiles,  which  are  owing  to  a 
redundancy  of  yellow  slip  left  on  the  tile.  It  will  also  account 
for  the  pattern  being  easily  obliterated  by  wear,  when  once  the 
glaze  was  gone  ;  for  the  leaving  a  tile  with  a  depressed  line,  without 
any  yellow  colour  in  it  at  all,  and  other  irregularities  from  the  trim 
and  correct  tile  now  in  fashion. 
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Introduction. 

]\Iy  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  which  this 
Paper  treats  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  Shields  of  Arms  and 
Crests  in  different  positions  upon  the  premises  of  Great  Harrowden 
Hall  (or  "  House  "),  my  present  residence. 
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Soon  after  I  entered  into  occupation,  in  1876,  I  observed, 
carved  on  the  faces  of  large  ornamental  vases,  which  surmount  four 
massive  stone  piers  in  tlie  gardens.  Shields  of  Arms,  displaying — 
oil  a  chevron  engrailed,  between  three  martlets,  as  many  crescents, 
with  in  chief  a  Crescent  for  Difference  of  a  second  son.  I  found, 
upon  reference,  that  this  Coat  is  that  of  Watson  of  Eockingham. 
These  arms,  being  carved  in  stone,  no  "tinctures'"  {i.e.,  "colours, 
metals,  or  furs,")  are  indicated.     The  crest  is  absent.     [See  Fig.  i.] 

The  same  Coat  (with  the  Crescent  for  Difference)  occurs  in 
relief  upon  oval  metal  shields,  enframed  in  exceptionally  beautiful 
hammered-iron  scroll  work,  over  gates  at  the  entrance,  and  over 
other  gates  in  the  gardens  ;  and  in  these  instances  each  shield  is 
surmounted  by  the  Crest  of  Watson  (a  griffin's  head  erased,  gorged 
with  a  ducal  coronet),  also  of  hammered  iron. 

Upon  each  of  these  shields  is  an  "  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence," 
bearing  the  Coat  of  Proby,  of  Elton,  Hunts. — Ermine,  on  a  fesse, 
a  lion  passant.  [See  Fig.  2.']  These  Shields  and  their  Inescutcheons 
also  show  no  tinctures. 

Over  the  fire-place  in  the  Entrance-hall  of  the  House,  is  a 
painting  of  a  shield  bearing  the  same  Watson  Coat  (but  without 
the  Crescent  for  Difference)  and  an  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence  bearing 
a  Coat,  not  that  of  Proby.  This  Shield  and  its  Inescutcheon 
display  "  tinctures  " — Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  azure,  between 
three  martlets,  sable,  as  many  crescents,  or,  for  Watson  ;  on  the 
Inescutcheon  of  Pretence — Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  leopards' 
faces,  or.  These  last  are  the  ancient  arms  of  Wentworth,  of 
Wentworth  Wodehouse,  Yorkshire.  The  Crest  of  Watson  "  tinc- 
tured "  is  also  here  given,  surmounting  an  Esquire's  Helmet — a 
griffin's  head  erased,  argent,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  or. 
[See  Fig.  3.] 

The  history  (so  illustrated  by  these  several  Shields  of  Arms)  of 
the  property,  now  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family,  at  the  Harrowdens 
and  at  Wythmale  (or  "  Wilmer  Park  "),  Orlingbury,  and  of  the 
different  families  connected  therewith,  (as  gathered  from  Bridges' 
History  of  Northamptonshire,  Wright's  History  of  Rutland,  Collins' 
Genealogical  Peerage,  and  other  sources,)  is,  in  abbreviated  form,  as 
follows  : — 

In  Domesday-book,  certain  lands  at  Great  Harrowden  (under 
various  forms  of  spelling)  are  described  as  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  of  whom  Walchelin  was  under- 
tenant. Other  lands  were  in  other  hands.  These  lands  are 
traceable  through  various  possession  down  to  the  34th  of  Edward 
III.  (1361),  wdien  the  manors  of  Great  Harrowden,  Little  Harrow- 
den, and  Isham  (the  last  two  having  been  "  members  "  of  the  first) 
were  conveyed  by  John  de  Lewknor  to  Simon  Simeon.  From 
this  Simeon,  the  property  descended  through  several  changes  of 
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The  same  Coat  (with  the  Crescent  for  Difference)  occurs  in 
relief  upon  oval  metal  shields,  enframed  in  exceptionally  beautiful 
hammered-iron  scroll  work,  over  gates  at  the  entrance,  and  over 
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with  a  ducal  coronet),  also  of  hammered  iron. 

Upon  each  of  these  shields  is  an  •'  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence," 
bearing  the  Coat  of  Proby,  of  Elton,  Hunts. — Ermine,  on  a  fesse, 
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Over  the  fire-place  in  the  Entrance-hall  of  the  House,  is  a 
painting  of  a  shield  bearing  the  same  Watson  Coat  (but  without 
the  Crescent  for  Difference)  and  an  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence  bearing 
a  Coat,  not  that  of  Proby.  This  Shield  and  its  Inescutcheon 
display  "  tinctures  " — Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  azure,  between 
three  martlets,  sable,  as  many  crescents,  or,  for  Watson  ;  on  the 
Inescutcheon  of  Pretence — Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  leopards' 
faces,  or.  These  last  are  the  ancient  arms  of  Wentworth,  of 
Wentworth  Wodehouse,  Yorkshire.  The  Crest  of  Watson  "  tinc- 
tured "  is  also  here  given,  surmounting  an  Esquire's  Helmet — a 
griffin's  head  erased,  argent,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  or. 
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The  history  (so  illustrated  by  these  several  Shields  of  Arms)  of 
the  projDerty,  now  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family,  at  the  Harrowdens 
and  at  Wythmale  (or  "  Wilmer  Park  "),  Orlingbury,  and  of  the 
different  families  connected  therewith,  (as  gathered  from  Bridges' 
History  of  Northamptonsldre,  Wright's  History  of  Rutland,  Collins' 
Genealogical  Peerage,  and  other  sources,)  is,  in  abbreviated  form,  as 
follows  : — 

In  Domesday-book,  certain  lands  at  Great  Harrowden  (under 
various  forms  of  spelling)  are  described  as  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  of  whom  Walchelin  was  under- 
tenant. Other  lands  were  in  other  hands.  Tliese  lands  are 
traceable  through  various  possession  down  to  the  34th  of  Edward 
III.  (1361),  when  the  manors  of  Great  Harrowden,  Little  Harrow- 
den, and  Isham  (the  last  two  having  been  "members"  of  the  first) 
were  conveyed  by  John  de  Lewknor  to  Simon  Simeon.  Erom 
this  Simeon,  the  property  descended  through  several  changes  of 
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proprietorship  to  John  La  Warre  ;  and  he,  in  1399,  conveyed  it  to 
Sir  Wm.  Thirninge,  Knt.,  who,  in  the  11th  year  of  Henry  IV. 
(1-ilO),  "levied  a  fine  of  it  by  the  name  of  Lewknor's  Manor  in 
Great  and  Little  Harrowden."  From  the  last,  it  passed  to  a  Sir 
"Wm.  Vanx,  Knt.,  descended  from  an  ancient  ISTorman  family ;  his 
ancestor  in  Stephen's  reign  having  been  Robert  de  Taux,  who  was 
descended  from  Robert  third  and  youngest  son  of  Harold  de  Yaux, 
Lord  of  Yaux  in  Normandy,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 

According  to  Bridges,  it  was  this  Sir  Wm.  Yaux  "  of  Harrow- 
don  "  Avho  married  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Lucy 
of  Dallington,  and  sister  of  Sir  Wm.  the  last  Lucy  of  that  family  ; 
of  whom,  at  his  death  in  1460,  this  lady  and  her  sister  Eleanor 
were  the  co-heirs.* 

Sir  Wm.  Yaux,  Knt.  (son  of  the  last  Sir  Wm.),  was  a  great 
adherent  to  Henry  A-^I.  ;  and,  in  consequence,  in  the  first  year  of 
Edw.  lY.,  his  lands  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown  (1462)  :  he  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  fighting  under  the  banner 
of  the  "  Red  Rose."  His  son,  Sir  Nicholas  A\aux,  Knt.,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  YII.  (1485),  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  father's 
inheritance.  This  Sir  Nicholas  Yaux  greatly  distinguished  himself 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and  Henry  YIIL,  received  the 
dignity  of  Baron  Yaux  of  Harrowden  in  1524,  and  died  the  following 
year.t  This  title  and  the  manor  were  continued  to  his  son  Thomas, J 
and  again  to  his  grandson  AYilliam ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the 
last,  in  1595  (his  son  George  having  died  in  1594),  these  by  succes- 
sion came  to  his  grandson,  Edward  Fourth  Lord  Yaux.  He  married 
Elizabeth  widow  of  AVm.  Knolles,  Earl  of  Iknbury.  Her  son, 
Nicholas  Knolles,  although  born  during  the  lifetime  of  her  former 
husband,  was  supposed  (as  stated  by  Bridges)  to  have  been  really 
the  son  of  her  second  husband;  who,  dying  in  1661  "without 
lawful  male  issue,"  left  to  this  Nicholas  his  inheritance.  §      The 

*  See  "■Historical  Notes  of  Dallington,''  kc,  vol.  xiii.  of  i\\e.  Associated  Societies'  Reports, 
1875. 

t  Sir  Nicholas  Vanx  married,  after  her  father's  death,  Anne  elder  daughter  of  Sir  Thos. 
Green,  of  Greens  Norton,  Northants,  who  had  inherited  the  "Hundred  and  Manor"  of 
Green's  Norton.  These  she  conveyed  to  her  husband  in  l.ol2.  and  they  at  his  death  descended 
to  his  son,  tlie  Second  Lord  Vaux.  In  1542,  however,  they  were  annexed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  the  "  Honour"  of  Grafton,  and  in  1551  were  granted  to  Wm.  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
brother  of  the  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Parr  and  Maud  younger  daughter  of 
the  above  S  ir  T  h  OS .  G  reen . 

X  This  Thomas.  Second  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  was  a  distinguished  courtier  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  Queen  (Caroline)  discovered  in  a  bureau 
an  invaluable  collection  of  drawings  by  Holbein  of  the  portraits  "of  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII. ,"  which  had  l)olonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  are  still  in 
the  Royal  collection.  Some  of  the  best  were  finely  engraved  (in  tint,  and  almost  in  facsimile) 
by  Bartolozzi.  among  them  that  of  the  above  Lord  Vaux.  A  perfect  copy  of  this  "rare  print 
(the  gift  of  H.  P.  Hensnian.  Esq  )  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Author.  A  portrait  in  oils  of 
his  Lady,  daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Cheney,  by  Holljein,  dent  by  Her  Majesty)  was  included  in 
the  recent  (1880)  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters. 

§  The  Lords  Vaux  were  zealous  and  staunch  Roman  Catholics  during  the  time  of  their 
persecution  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  and  the  former  half  of  the  16th  centuries;  and 
their  representative,  the  present  Lord  Vaux,  adheres  to  the  same  form  of  faith.  In  Foley's 
Records  of  th<i  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  several  references  are  made  to  the 
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Barony  descended  to  the  brother,  Henry  Fifth  Lord  Yaux,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1662  or  1663,* 

Nicholas  Knolles  claimed  to  be,  and  was  sometimes  called,  the 
''Earl  of  Banbury ";f  but  he  was  never  summoned  to  Parliament 
(because,  perhaps,  of  the  supposition  alluded  to),  and  the  title  has 
never  since  been  enjoyed  by  the  Knolles  (now  "  Knollys  ")  family.J 
The  Knolles  family  only  held  the  Vaux  property  for  33  years  ;  as, 
in  1694,  Charles  Knolles  (son  of  Mcholas  Knolles)  sold  the  same 
to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Watson,  second  son  of  the  second  Baron 
Rockingham  of  Rockingham  Castle  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Anne, 
elder  daughter  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  First  and  celebrated  Earl 
of  Stratford ;  and  he  thus,  as  Bridges  says,  became  the  possessor 
of  the  whole  lordship)  of  Great  Harrowden,  "  except  one  small 
meadow." 

William  of  Cogenhoe  died  in  1389,  possessed  of  property  in 
Great  Harrowden  equal  to  ''half  a  knight's  fee."  This  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  in  1362;  his  family  having  held  lands 
here  since  the  time  of  Henry  11.  His  only  son  and  heir  (William) 
died  a  minor  in  1399,  and  his  possessions  were  distributed.  What 
became  of  his  property  in  Great  Harrowden  does  not  appear ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  ultimately  passed,  by  purchase  or  other- 
protection  of  Romish  priests  by  the  Vaux  family,  and  to  the  connection  of  certain  .Jesuits 
with  Harrowden,  during  those  troublous  times  ;  which  references  are  summarised  in  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  page  960  of  that  work,  and  kindly  transcribed  for  me  by  Dr. 
Amherst,  lately  Bishop  of  Northampton:  — 

"  Harrowden,  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Vaux,  has  been  occasionally  mentioned  in  these 
"  Records.  It  was  a  noted  resort  and  refuge  for  priests  in  the  early  daj's  of  persecution. 
"  Father  John  Gerard  was  much  there,  as  we  find  from  his  narrative  in  Condition  of  Catholics. 
"  Father  Richard  Banks  went  thither  as  chaplain,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Father 
"  Gerard,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Father  Thomas  Strange  was  there  about 
"1606.  Brother  Hugh  Sheldon,  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  consti'uction  of  hiding  places,  was 
"  seized  at  Harrowden  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sent  to  Wisbeach  Castle.  Father 
"  Thomas  Cornforth  was  connected  with  it  in  1612  ;  and  Father  John  Percy,  alicts  Fisher, 
"  for  some  time  about  1634.    No  subsequent  missioners  of  this  place  have  been  traced." 

*  Upon  his  death,  the  Barony  of  Vaux  of  Harrowden  fell  into  abeyance ;  which  was 
terminated  in  1838  in  favour  of  the  present  Mostyn,  as  6th  Baron  Vaux  of  Harrowden  ;  he 
being  the  lineal  representative  and  sole  heir,  through  his  mother,  of  Mary  the  eldest  sister  of 
the  4th  and  5th  Barons.  The  present  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  is  descended  through  a 
female  line  from  a  collatei'al  branch  of  the  family  of  Vaux  of  Harrowden.  In  the  Anns  of 
Brougham  and  Vaux  (gules,  a  chevron  between  three  "lucies'"  hauriant,  argent)  is  curiously 
indicated,  in  the  descent  of  this  branch,  a  strain  of  the  old  family  of  Lucy  of  Dallington 
(see  page  "29),  whose  Arms  were — gules,  semee  of  cross-crosslets,  or,  three  "  lucies  "  hauriant 
in  fesse,  argent ;  the  "  lucies"  (fish,  the  pike)  being  in  "  Canting  Heraldry  "  a  rebus  for  the 
family  name  "  Lucy.''' 

t  Bridges  describes  four  tomb-stones  (not  now  existing)  in  the  Chancel  of  Great 
Harrowden  Church,  to  the  memory  respectively  of — Wm.,  who  died  1664;  Nicholas,  1666; 
A  *  *  *,  1667  ;  and  Abigail,  1668  :  all  severally  described  as  sons  or  daughters  of  "  the  Right 
Honourable  Nicholas  Earle  of  Banbury  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife." 

X  In  1813,  Lieut.-Gen.  Wm.  Knollys  preferred  a  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Banbury  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  is  curious  that,  so  recently  as  February  of  the 
present  year  (1880),  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes,  in  a  trial  involving  circumstances  very  similar 
to  those  referred  to  above,  this  very  case  of  the  so-called  "Earl  of  Banbury"  was  cited  asi 
affording  a  precedent  applicable  to  the  question  at  issue. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Great  Harrowden  commences  with  the  year  1672.  The  following 
is  an  early  entry  : — "  1679.  The  Rt.  Honble.  Henery  (BLOUNT)  Earl  of  Newport  was  buryed 
Sept.  2.5."  With  this  death,  the  Earldom  of  Newport  became  extinct.  The  family  of  Blount 
(now  represented  by  Sir  Edw.  Blount,  Bart.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  England,  being 
traceable  back  to  William  son  of  Blound  Earl  of  Guisnes,  one  of  the  companions  of  Wm.  the 
Conqueror.    As  to  the  connection  of  this  Earl  with  Harrowden,  I  cannot  obtain  information. 
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wise,  into  the  hands  of  William  of  Harrow  den  next  to  be  noticed, 
who  seems  to  have  held  the  only  property  in  Great  Harrowden  other 
than  that  possessed  by  Sir  AVm.  Vaux. 

In  the  chancel  of  Great  Harrowden  church  is  a  handsome  brass, 
exhibiting  the  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady.  These  represent 
William  of  Harrowden  and  his  wife  Margery,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Giles  "  Seynt  John,"  Knt.,  of  Plumpton,  Northants.  By 
this  marriage,  the  Manor  of  Plumpton  passed  to  the  said  AVm.  of 
Harrowden.  The  brass  is  imperfect,  that  part  of  the  marginal 
inscription  bearing  the  husband's  name  having  been  torn  away. 
There  remains,  however,  the  date  of  his  death,  "  dechno  die  mends 
D"cemhris,  Anno  Dni.  MiUvmo  cccc  tricesshno  tei'doj'  An  inscrip- 
tion intended  to  record  the  wife's  decease  was  evidently  wrought 
during  her  lifetime,  blank  spaces  having  been  left  for  the  day, 
month,  and  year,  of  her  death  ;  but  these  have  never  been  filled 
up.  Bridges  says  she  died  in  1442.-  Their  son,  Wm.  "  Harwedon," 
died  in  1448,  "seized  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Harwedon 
"Magna,  which  came  to  Margaret  his  surviving  wife  (she  was  daughter 
"  of  the  first  before-mentioned  Sir  Wm.  Vaux),  who  held  them  in 
"  dower."  They  afterwards  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  this  lady's 
daughter's  daughter,  to  the  family  of  the  Knightleys  of  Fawsley, 
who  held  them  for  several  generations  ;  but  how  and  when  they 
reverted  to  the  possession  of  the  Vaux  family,  I  do  not  find. 

Wythmale  (or  Wilmer  Park)  was  taken  from  the  Orlingbury 
common  field  and  enclosed  as  a  Park  about  1614  :  it  was  disparked 
in  1658.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Vaux  family,  and  so,  ultimately,  with 
the  Great  Harrowden  property  (as  already  described),  into  that 
of  Charles  Knolles,  and  from  him  by  purchase  in  1694  to  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Watson. 

The  purchase  of  this  important  property,  including  Harrowden 
Hall  its  residential  centre  (the  "  Great  House "),  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Watson,  will  account  for  the  presence,  on  the  stone  vases 
in  the  garden,  of  his  Shield  of  Arms,  as  drawn  in  Fig.  1  of  the 
plate. 

Soon  after  this  acquisition,  probably,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Watson, 
married  Alice  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Thos.  Proby, 
Bart.,  of  Elton,  Hunts,  (who  had  died  in  1689) ;  and  significant  of 
this  union,  and  appropriately,  we  find  on  the  metal  shields  the  Arms 
of  Watson  and  an  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence  bearing  the  Proby  Coat, 
as  drawn  in  Fig.  2. 

In  tlie  Entrance-hall  of  the  House,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is 
a  painting  of  the  Arms  of  Watson,  with  an  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence 
displaying  the  Coat  of  Went  worth.  [See  Fig.  <5.]  The  heraldic 
significance  of  an  Inescutcheon  of  Pretence  is,  that  the  bearer  of 

*  This  fine  brass  is  well  figured  (except  as  to  the  lettering)  in  Hudson's  Monumental 
Brasses  of  yorthamptoiisltire,  McLean,  1853  ;  but  the  letterpress  description  is  inaccurate. 
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the  Shield  on  which  it  is  superimposed  has  married  an  heiress  of 
the  family  whose  Arms  appear  upon  such  Inescutcheon ;  as  has 
been  fitly  exampled  in  the  Shield  bearing  the  Proby  Inescutcheon. 
[See  Fig.  2.]  But  the  Hon.  Thos.  Watson  did  not,  neither  did  any 
Watson  of  Harrowden,  marry  a  Wentworth  heiress. 

Here  is  an  heraldic  anomaly,  but  one  which  I  think  may  be 
explained.  In  1695  (one  year  only  after  the  purchase  of  Harrowden), 
died  without  issue  the  second  and  last  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the  first 
creation,  only  brother  of  Anne  Lady  Eockingham,  and  uncle  there- 
fore of  her  second  son,  the  before-named  Hon.  Thos.  Watson.  The 
Earldom  became  extinct,  and  a  Baronetcy  and  the  Barony  of  Eaby 
passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Wentworth  family  ;  but  the 
great  estates  in  Yorkshire  were  left  by  will  to  the  nephew,  the 
above  Hon.  Thos.  Watson  ("  His  Honour  Watson,"  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  that  time),  with  the  stipulation  that  he  should 
assume  the  name  of  Wentworth  and  use  the  Wentworth  Arms 
and  Crest. 

"  His  Honour  Watson  "  thus  became  the  Hon.  Thos.  Watson- 
Wentworth  (or,  "  His  Honour  Wentworth,"  as  he  was  then  called); 
and  he  probably,  at  that  time,  in  adoption  of  the  Arms  of  AVentworth 
(as  a  temporary  and  an  easy  expedient,  although  in  bad  heraldry), 
had  painted  upon  this  particular  shield,  already  existing,  the 
Inescutcheon  bearing  the  AYentworth  Coat  as  it  now  appears, — 
without,  however,  substituting  or  adding  the  Wentworth  Crest, 
but  obliterating  the  Crescent  for  Difierence  ;  it  being  unfitted  to 
his  changed  name,  and  higher  position  as  the  territorial  represen- 
tative of  the  great  Wentworth  family,  to  display  this  Mark  of 
Cadency.  Subsequently,  he  quartered  the  arms — 1st  and  4th 
Watson,  2nd  and  3rd  Wentworth  ;  and  used  both  Crests — 1st 
AVatson  (already  described),  and  2nd  AA^entworth — a  griffin 
passant,  wings  expanded,  argent. 

In  Bridges,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Manor-house,  new-built  by 
Mr.  Wentworth,  stands  high,  and  hath  good  gardens."  This, 
evidently,  was  written  in  error.  The  AYatson  Arms  distributed 
about  the  place  clearly  indicate  that  the  "■  Manor-house "  (the 
present  Hall)  had  been  built  before  "  His  Honour  AVatson "  had 
become  "  His  Honour  AYentworth."  The  erection  of  such  a  mansion 
would  necessarily  occupy  several  years ;  whereas,  only  one  year 
intervened  between  his  purchase  of  Harrowden  and  his  acquisition 
of  the  Yorkshire  estates.  Moreover,  the  date  '^1687"  appears 
carved  in  bold  relief  upon  the  stonework  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
Entrance-hall :  the  house  must  have  been  built  jDrior  to  that  year. 
I  think  it  likely  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  wealthy  Nicholas 
Knolles  (before  referred  to) ;  who,  in  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Banbury,  would  be  naturally  desirous  of  possessing  a  seat 
commensurate  in  importance  with  such  dignity.  It  is  probable  that 
"  His  Honour  AYatson  "  renovated  and  improved  (perhaps  enlarged) 
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the  place,  especially  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  erected  the  stately 
pallisading  and  iron  gates  (of  which  there  are  eight  sets),  possibly 
preparatory  to  his  marriage. 

The  only  descendants  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford  are  those 
derived  from  the  marriage  of  his  elder  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne 
Wentworth,  with  the  Second  Baron  Eockingham,  of  Eockingham 
Castle,  as  already  mentioned.  These  include  the  following 
families  : — 

Watsox,  Earls  of  Eockingham. 

Watson-Wentworth,  Marquises  of  Eockingham. 

Wentworth-Fitzavilliam,  Earls  Fitzwilliam — now  represented 
in  Northamptonshire  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 
the  youthful  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Geo.  Wentworth-Fitzwilliam. 

MoNSON,  Barons  Monson. 

Watson  (now  Watson-Milles),  Barons  Sondes. 

Watsox — represented  in  Northamptonshire  by  George  Lewis 
Watson,  Esq.,  of  Eockingham  Castle. 

With  the  exception  of  the  family  of  the  Monsons,  these  families 
are  now  or  have  been  connected  with  Northamptonshire ;  and  I 
have  thought  that  some  Genealogical  Notes  concerning  them  and 
the  Earls  of  Strafford  would  not  be  without  local  interest. 

I._AYENTWOETH— Earls  of  Strafford,  First  Creation. 
The  family  of  Wentworth  is  traceable  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  it 
has  been  held  by  old  genealogists  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
lordship  of  Wentworth  Wodehouse  in  the  Wcq^entake'^  of  Strafford 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  lived  at  the  time  of  the  "Conquest,"  1066,  one 
Eeginald(or  Eynold)  deAVinterwadet  (so  written  m  Domesday  Booh). 
Not  a  few  illustrious  members  of  the  family  have  their  names 
recorded  in  the  family  annals,  and  brilliant  matrimonial  alliances 
have  occurred  from  time  to  time  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  need  notice 
particularly  any  incident  or  individual  until  we  come  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

In  1477,  died  Wm.  Wentworth  ;  |  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  infant  son  Thomas,  born  in  the  same  year.  This  Thomas 
Wextworth  became  famous.  He  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  in 
the  celebrated  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  fought  against  the  French 
King,  August  16,  L513.  He  was  not  ambitious,  it  would  appear, 
however,  for  he  paid  a  line  to  be  excused  from  being  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.     He  was  so  rich  that  he  was  called  "  Golden 

*  From  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  ucepen  "  a  weapon,  and  "  kecan  "  to  teach— probably  indicat- 
ing a  district  from  which  could  be  called,  or  "drawn,"  in  times  of  war  or  distm-bance.  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  had  been  taught  the  use  of  arms— i.e.,  fighting  men. 

t  '•  Winterwathe."  "©"  is  Saxon  for  "TH,"  but  is  often  mistaken  for  "D"  ;  hence 
"Harthacanute"  has  become  "  Hardicanute." 

Jin  14(J1,  he  had  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Rd.  Fitz- William,  of  Aldwark,  in 
Yorkshire.— Collins'  Peerage.  This  Sir  Richard  Fitzwilliam  was  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Earls  Fitzwilliam,  and  was  possessed  of  great  estates  in  Yorkshire.     [See  forward,  p.  4o.] 
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Thomas."  He  died  in  1548,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Wm.  AVextworth  ;  whose  son,  Thomas  AYentworth,'^  and  grand- 
son, Sir  Wm.  AVextworth,  followed  on  in  due  succession. 

This  last  Sir  A^'m.  "Wentworth,  had  two  sous — Thomas  and 
William  (afterwards  Sir  Wm.).  The  elder,  Thomas  Wentworth, 
became  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Strafford,  K.G.  He  was  created  a 
Baronet  by  James  I.  in  1611  ;  and,  by  Charles  I.,  Baron  and 
Yiscoimt  Wentworth  successively  in  1628,  and  Baron  Eaby  of 
Raby  Castle  and  Earl  of  Stratford  in  1640.  Under  the  last  patent, 
the  Earldom  of  Stratford  was  to  become  extinct  upon  failure  of 
direct  male  issue ;  but  the  Barony  of  Eaby  was  to  go  by  remainder 
to  any  direct  male  descendant  of  his  brother,  the  before-mentioned 
Sir  Wm.  Wentworth. 

The  First  Earl  of  Strafford  was  he  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Chas.  I.,  was  condemned  by  a  "  Bill  of  Attainder,"  and  on 
May  10,  1641,  basely  beheaded — a  sacrifice  to  the  rancour  of  his 
political  enemies  and  to  the  cowardice  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had 
so  "  thorongJi"-lj  served  !  f 

The  First  Earl  of  Strafford  married — 1st,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Clifford,  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland  ;  2ndly,  the 
Lady  Arabella,  daughter  of  John  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare ;  and  3rdly, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey  Ehodes.  By  his  1st  and  3rd 
marriages,  he  had  no  issue  who  survived  :  by  his  second  marriage,  he 
had  one  son  William  (who  ultimately  succeeded  to  his  honours  and 
estates),  and  two  daughters — Anne,  married  (as  before  said)  to 
Edward,  Second  Baron  Eockingham,  and  Arabella,  married  to 
Viscount  Mountcassell  of  Ireland,  but  who  died  without  issue.  ^ 

Wm.  Wentworth,  by  Eoyal  Patent' of  Charles  I.,  Dec.  1641, 
was  restored  to  his  father's  honours,  including  the  Earldom  of 
Strafford  ;  and,  soon  after  the  "  Eestoratiou,"  his  lather's  attainder 
was  reversed,  and  himself  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He 
married — 1st,  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  James,  7th  Earl  of 
Derby  (who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
was  beheaded  by  the  Cromwellians  at  Bolton,  Oct.  1,  1651);  and 
secondly,  Xady  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Frederick  Charles  du  Eoy, 
General-in-Chief  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  arm3^  •  He  left  no 
issue  by  either  marriage;  and  at  his  death  in  1695,  his  titles  of 

*  "  This  Thomas  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  York  in  the  2oth  of  Elizaheth.  and 
"died  Feb.  14,  158G,  in  the  29th  of  lier  reign,  possessed  of  lands  to  the  then  value  of  six 
"  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  the  said  county." — Collins'  Peerage. 

t  In  the  so-called  "  Strafford  Room  "  at  Han-owden  Hall,  let  into  the  panelling,  is  a  fine 
copy,  life-size,  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Vandyke  at  Wentworth  House,  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  dictating  to  his  secretary  the  defence  to  be  urged  at  his  apjiroaching  trial  upon 
impeachment  at  Westminster  Hall,  which  trial  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  "Bill  of 
Attainder." 

t  In  the  dining-room  at  Harrowden  Hall,  framed  in  the  wall-panelling,  is  a  I'icture  of 
two  ladies;  who  are  identified  by  an  inscription  in  the  painting  as  '-The  Lady  Anne 
Wentworth,  Lady  Rockingham,"  and  "  The  Lady  Arabella  Wentworth,  her  sister."  The 
portraits  are  evidently  contemporary  ;  and,  from  this  inscrijition,  it  is  to  be  infeiTcd  that  the 
picture  was  painted  after  the  marriage  of  the  elder  and  before  that  of  the  younger  sister. 
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peerage  became  extinct,  exceptiug  that  of  the  Barony  of  Eaby, 
which,  and  the  Baronetcy,  devolved  upon  his  first-cousin-once- 
removed,  Tlios.  Wentworth,  grandson  of  his  father's  brother,  Sir 
Wm.  Wentworth  aforesaid ;  whicli  Sir  Wm.  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  1644.  This  Wm.  Wentworth,  Second 
Earl  of  Strafford,  his  titles  and  honours  having  been  thus  disposed 
of,  left  (as  I  have  stated  in  my  [ntro'ludluu)  all  his  great  Yorkshire 
estates,  with  his  name  and  arms,  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Watson 
("  His  Honour  Watson") ;  who,  in  the  year  j^reviously  (1694),  had 
bought  the  Harrowden  and  other  properties  in  ^Northamptonshire. 

II. — AVENTWORTH,    Junior    Branch — Earls   of    Strafford, 
Second  Creation. 

Thos.  Wentworth,  who  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy  of  his 
cousin,  the  Second  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  to  the  Barony  of  Baby, 
for  great  military  and  diplomatic  services  during  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  was  created,  in  1711,  Viscount  Wentworth  and  Earl  of 
Strafford.     He  died  in  1739,  leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

His  son,  Wm.  Wentworth,  succeeded  as  Second  Earl  of 
Strafford  of  the  Second  Creation.  He  married  in  1741,  the  Lady 
Anne  Campbell,  second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Second  Duke 
of  Argyll. 

Of  the  three  daughters,  the  eldest  (Anne)  was  god-daughter  of 
Queen  Anne;  and  she  married,  in  1733,  the  Eight  Hon.  AYm. 
Conolly,  of  Castletown,  Ireland,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  George  I. 

Upon  the  death,  in  1790,  of  the  last-mentioned  Earl  of  Strafford, 
(who  had  been  elected  F.IuS.),  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  — 

Wm.  Wentworth,  Third  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the  Second 
Creation.  The  last  died  unmarried,  in  1799,  at  the  early  age  of  23  ; 
and  the  Earldom  of  Straftbrd  again  became  extinct. 

At  his  death,  the  association  of  the  name  of  Wentworth  with 
the  Earldom  of  Strafford,  came  to  an  end. 

III. — BYXG — Earls  of  Strafford  of  the  Tbird  Creation. 

The  marriage  (as  above  noticed)  of  the  Lady  Anne  Wentworth 
and  the  Right  Hon  Wm.  Conolly  produced  no  male  issue.  Their 
elder  daughter  Anne,  however,  married,  in  1761,  George  Byng, 
Esq.,  grandson  of  the  First  Viscount  Torrington.  The  third  son  of 
this  marriage,  John  Byng,  born  in  1772,  achieved  great  military 
distinction  and  corresponding  elevation.  He  was  created  Baron 
Strafford  in  1835,  and  A^'iscount  Enfield  and  Earl  of  Strafford  in 
1847,  and  subsequently  was  made  a  Field  Marshal.  He  died  in 
1860. 

His  son,  Geo.  Stevens  Byng,  F.R.S.,  succeeded  as  the  Second 
Earl  of  Strafford  of  the  Third  Creation.  He  was  born  in  1806, 
and  married — firstly,  in  1829,  Lady  Agnes  Paget,  fiftli  daughter  of 
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the  First  Marquis  of  Anglesey;  and  secondly,  in  1848,  the  Hon. 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  second  daughter  of  the  first  Baron 
Chesham.     This  Earl  of  Strafford  is  living. 

His  heir  is  a  son  by  the  former  marriage — Geo.  Henry  Chas. 
Viscount  Enfield,  born  in  1830,  and  married  in  1854  to  the  Lady 
Alice  Harriet  Frederica,  eldest  daughter  of  the  First  Earl  of 
EUesmere.  He  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron 
Strafford  in  1874. 

IV. — WATSON — Barons  and  Earls  of  Eockingham. 
The  Watson  famiij'-  were  long  resident  in  Eutland  before  its 
connection  with  Eockingham ;  but  as  to  how  or  when  that  connec- 
tion originated,  there  is  some  uncertainty. 

Collins,  in  his  Genealorjical  and  Historical  Peerage,  states,  that 
an  Edw.  Watson  lived  at  Lyddington  in  1460,  and  that  his  son  and 
heir  Edward  died  in  1530,  leaving,  by  his  wife  Emma,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Anthony  Smith,  Esquire,  an  only  son,  "  Edw.  Watson, 
of  Eockingham  Castle  in  Xorthamptionshire." 

In  Wrighfs  History  of  Ralland  (published  in  1684),  at  page  81, 
is  the  following  description  of  a  brass  in  Lyddington  Church  : — * 

"  Before  the  steps  going  up  to  the  Communion  Table,  are  Two 
"  fair  Marble  Gravestones,  adorned  with  brass  Figures,  Arms,  and 
"  Epitaphs."     *         '■'         * 

"  Under  the  other  lies  one  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  now  Lord 
"  Eockingham,  as  seems  by  the  Arms  (on  a  Chevron  between  3 
"  Martlets,  as  many  Cressents)  which  Coat  graved  on  four  several 
''  Plates  of  Brass,  is  fixt  towards  the  fmir  Corners  of  the  Gravestone, 
"  and  about  the  Verge —  • 

"•J*  Of  your  charite  pray  for  the  Soule  of  Master  Edwarde 
"  Watson,  Esquier  Justice  of  Peace,  and  '^  *  '^  *t  to  three  reverend 
"  Fathers  in  God,  that  is  to  say  to  my  Lord  William  Smith,  to  my 
"  Lord  William  Attwater,  to  my  Lord  John  Longland  late 
"  successively  beying  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  which  Edward  decessyd 
''  the  X.  day  of  October,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M.V*^  xxx.  [1530]. 
"  On  whose  Soule  and  on  the  Soule  of  Mistress  Emme  his  wyfe 
"  Jesu  have  mercy." 

"  Armigcr  hie  situs  est  Edwardus  Watsox  liomrus, 

"  justieice  eidtor,  arteque  Causidicus. 
'■  Hune  LiNCOLNi^  habuit  jjrccsul  dignissiinus  olim, 

"  Seriham,  d;  causarum  hune  legit  ad  offirium, 
"  Ftrre  inojn  auxilium,  longas  comx>oiiere  lites, 

"  Consilio  proviptus  quosque  juvare  fuit. 
' '  Quid  memorem  Dotes  animi  ?  Quid  muncra  sortis  ? 

"  In  patriam  clarum  quid  pictatis  opus  ? 
"  Parcc  Virum  conjux,  proles  terquina  parentem 

' '  Farce  2)recor  lacrimis  solieitare  tuum. 
"  Ingeniurn,  Mores,  Virtus  &  fama,  Fidesque, 

"  Nunc  illi  ad  supcros  concomitantur  Iter." 

*  This  brass  remains.  t  "Chancellor,'"  perhaps? 
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AYhicli  epitaph  in  rather  free  Latin  may  perhaps  be  freely 
rendered  into  Englisli  thus — 

**  Here  heth  the  Avovsliipful  Edward  Watson,  Gentleman, 

"Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  profession  an  advpoate.  * 
"Sometime  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

"  Secretary  and  legal  representative. t 
"  Prompt  to  help  the  poor,  to  bring  long  suits  to  an  end, 

"  And  to  assist  every  man  -with  counsel. 
"  Wh}-  record  the  endowments  of  his  mind  ?  the  dignities  of  his  position  ? 

"  Need  not  to  tell  of  the  noble  works  of  his  loyalty  to  his  country. 
"  AVife  !  trouble  not  thy  husband  with  thy  tears, 

"  Nor  tlirice-live  children  your  father. 
"  His  gifted  mind  and  manners,  his  virtue,  fame,  and  honour, 

"  Now  accompany  him  on  his  heavenward  way." 

Collins  seems  not  to  have  referred  to  Wrujld,  nor  to  have  known 
of  this  brass  ;  for  he  gives  the  "  thrice-five  children  "  to  the  Edw. 
AVatson  of  the  former  generation,  "  who  was  living  in  1460,"  and 
to  have  credited  the  Edw.  Watson  memorialised  on  this  brass  with 
one  only  son. 

The  "  Edw.  Watson  of  Eockingham  Castle  in  Northampton- 
shire" of  Collins,  was  son  and  heir  of  the  above  eminent  Edw. 
AVatson ;  and  he  must  himself  have  been  a  personage  of  importance, 
as  he  married  ("  Dorothy  or  Dowse,"  Collins)  the  eldest  daugliter 
of  Sir  Edward  Montague  of  Bonghton,?J:  the  celebrated  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Montague  and  Manchester.  § 

He  died  in  1584,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  Edw. 
Watson.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  in  1592,  and  Avas 
knighted  in  1603.      Collins  says  he  married  Anne  eldest   daughter 

*  Or,  probably  barrister.  t  Or,  Chancellor. 

t  He  -was  born  at  Brigstock,  Northamptonshire, 

§  In  Rockingham  Church,  is  a  monument,  commonly  but  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  Sir  Edw.  Watson  of  the  next  generation  and  his  wife  Anne  Digby.  This  monument 
bears  the  effigies  in  marble  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  and  has  on  its  front,  in  bass-relief,  in 
two  compartments,  the  figures  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  Bridges  (prior  to  1724)  says, 
"  Above  these  [the  effigies]  are  three  distinct  pieces  of  stone- work— in  the  first  of  which  are 
"  Watson,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  beficeen  three  martlefs  as  many  crescents;  in  the  second  "o« 
"  a  chevron  engrailed  three  crescents  between  as  nuimj  martlets,  impaling,  MoxTAGUE,  trithin  a 
^- bordure  engrailed  three  lozenges  in /ess ;  in  the  tliird,  on  a  cfievron  engrailed  three  crescents 
"  between  as  many  martlets,  impaling,  a  fleur  de  lis  [Digby].  It  is  the  monument  of  -Edward 
"  WATSON,  grandfather  to  Lewis  Lord  ROCKINGHAM,  and  of  DOROTHY  his  wife,  daughter 
"  of  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench." 

G.  L.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Rockingham  Castle,  has  kindly  informed  me  that  the  tomb  at  this 
time  is  not  as  thus  described.  The  Arms  now  on  it  being— at  the  head,  those  of  WATSON  and 
Digby,  and  at  the  foot,  those  of  Watson  only  ;  the  shield  mentioned  by  Bridges  as  impaling 
the  arms  of  Watson  and  MONTAGUE  not  now  being  on  the  tomb  at  all.  Mr,  Watson  thinks 
that  the  tomb  has  been  taken  to  pieces  since  Bridges'  time,  and  altered.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hill, 
Rector  of  Stanway,  Essex,  in  tracing  his  own  descent  from  the  Montagues,  has  carefully 
examined  this  tomb,  and  has  added  to  Bridges'  account  this  note,  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Watson  : — 

"  The  tomb  must  have  been  against  a  wall,  with  imornamented  sides,  and  bass-relief  in 
"  front.  Probably,  the  son  Edward  Watson  and  his  wife  Anne  Digby  lie  adjacent  to  Edward 
"  and  Dorothy,  with  no  memorial  but  their  Arms  :  these  are  later  than  the  fisures  on  the 
"  tomb.  The  tomb  has  hr.d  an  inscription  in  Old  English  characters,  now  illegible,  but  to  be 
"  traced  slightly."    (Signed)  "R.  H.  Hill." 
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of  Kenelm  Digb}^  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Dry,  Eutland  ;  *  and  had  issue 
Lewis,  knighted  during  his  father's  Hfetime.  According  to  Brulgi's, 
this  Sir  Edw.  Watson  died  in  1018,  when  liis  son  Sir  Lewis  Watson, 
Knt.,  "  came  to  the  possession  of  the  J\[anor,  advowson  of  tlie 
"  church,  and  site  of  the  Castle,  with  divers  otlier  lands  and 
"  messuages  in  Rockingliam." 

Mr.  G.  2\  ClarJi-,  F.S.A.,  in  an  admirable  historical  and  descrip- 
tive Paper  upon  Eockingham  (read,  at  the  Castle  on  Aug.  5  of  last 
year,  1878,  before  the  Ro^'al  Archreological  Institute,  and  published 
in  their  Proceedinr/.s),  states,  upon  the  authority  of  documents  in 
the  Record  Office,  that  certain  lands  at  Rockingham,  "late  parcel 
of  the  lands  of  the  late  Lord  Parr,"  had  been  in  the  "  occupation  " 
of  Edw.  Watson  prior  to  1553,  and  that  this  was  the  "Sir"  Edw. 
Watson  who  had  the  Manor  of  Rockingham  in  28th  Hen.  YIIL, 
1537 — evidently  the  same  "Edw.  Watson  of  Rockingham  Castle" 
stated  by  Collins  to  have  succeeded  his  father  in  1530  and  to  have 
died  in  1584.  Mr.  Clark  adds  that  this  "Manor"  probably  "was 
"  a  sub  or  mesne  ^lanor ;  for  the  Castle  and  Manor  were  in  the  Crown 
"in  the  reigii  of  Philip  and  Mary."  There  might,  however,  have 
been  irregular  changes  of  possession  in  those  troublous  times. 

3Ir.  ClarJi-  also  states  that  "  Sir  Edw.  Watson,"  in  1616,  became 
"possessed"  (perhaps  recovered  possession)  of  the  Manor  of  Rock- 
ingham; and  that,  in  1619,  Geo.  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  having 
had  a  grant  of  Rockingham  Park,  in  the  same  year  conveyed  the 
same  to  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  son  of  Sir  Edw.  Watson. t 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Blgge,  F.S.A.,  in  an  interesting  Paper,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  June  7,  1871,  also  gives  1616  as  the 
year  in  wdiich  the  Manor  came  into  possession  of  the  Watsons,  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Edw.  Watson;  who,  he  states,  married  the 
dauhgter  of  Everard  L)igby  of  Stoke  Dry  (not  of  Kenelm  Digby, 
as  asserted  by  Collins).  j\Ir.  Bigge  further  states  that,  on  June  19, 
1639,  the  Manor  was  "  given  "  {Mr.  ClarJx  says  "  confirmed,"  which 
is  probably  the  correct  expression,)  to  Sir  Lewis  Watson. 

L^pon  a  collation  of  the  several  accounts  which  we  have,  I  think 
we  may  conclude  that  the  connection  of  the  Watsons  (previously 
an  important  family  in  Rutland)  with  Rockingham,  commenced  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  some  kind  of  a  proprieforslnp,  to  which 
the  ^^  occupation''  prior  to  1553  w^as  merely  incidental,  and  that 
this   proprietorship   was   increased   by  successive  acquisitions  by 

*  This  is  probably  correct,  as  Wright  describes  a  "  hansome  Tomb '"  at  Stoke  Drj-,  bearing 
"  the  Images  of  a  Man  and  Woman  "  and  the  inscription,  "  Here  lieth  the  Bodyes  of  Kexel:mk 
DiGBY,  Esquire.  Avhich  KEXELMK  deceased  the  21  of  April,  loOO.  and  of  ANNE  his  wife."  &c. 
She  was  a  Cope,  as  shown  by  a  shield  displayintr  per  pale  the  Arms  of  Digby  and  Cope  on  the 
tomb.  There  is  a  tomb  also  of  Everard  Digby,  who  died  in  1540,  father  of  "  Kenelnie."  He 
could  not  have  been  the  father  of  this  lady  ;  and  Everard  Digby.  the  son  of  Kenelm.  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  of  sufficient  age  to  have  been  so.  The  grandson  of  this  Kenelm  was 
the  Sir  Everard  Digby  who  was  a  leader  in  the  (runpowder  Plot,  and  executed  in  1606  ;  and 
his  great-grandson  was  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

t  '"Who,  in  the  11th  Charles  I.  (16o6),  claimed  to  hold  it,  with  all  the  members  and 
privileges  belonging  to  it."— Bridges. 
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purchase  or  grants  until  tlie  AVatsons  became  the  Lords  of  Rock- 
ingham.* The  troublous  times  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  however,  interfered  with  their  settled  possession  of  the 
same;  and,  although  the  "confirmation"  of  1639  gave  them  an 
indisputable  legal  title,  they  really  had  no  settled  enjoyment  until 
after  the  Cromwellian  interregnum. 

The  foregoing  notices  bring  us  down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Lewis 
AVatson,  Knt.,  the  son  of  Sir  EdAv.  "Watson  by  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  a  Ligby  of  Stoke  Dry.  Prom  the  accession  of  this 
Sir  Lewis  AVatson,  the  descent  of  the  family  and  the  history  of  its 
connection  with  Rockingham  are  very  clear,  and  with  him,  therefore, 
I  commence  the  Watson  pedigree. 

Lewis  Watson  (as  already  stated)  was  knighted  in  August,  1608, 
and  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1621.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Northampton- 
shire in  1634.  When,  in  1639,  the  Manor  of  Rockingham  was 
"confirmed"  to  him,  the  troubles  of  Chas.  L  had  already  com- 
menced. He  held  Rockingham  Castle  for  the  King;  but,  in  1643, 
it  was  besieged  by  the  rebels  and  taken,  and  was  held  by  Lord  Grey 
of  Groby  for  the  Parliament.  It  did  not  again  come  into  the  actual 
possession  of  the  Watsons  until  about  the  time  of  the  "  Restoration"; 
although  they  must  have  been  there  in  1660,  as  a  monument  in  the 
churcli  records  the  burial  of  the  youngest  of  six  daughters  of  Lewis 
AVatson,  who  died  June  26,  1660,  aged  13. 

In  the  meantime,  having  distinguished  himself  by  loyal  service 
(probably  military),  Sir  Lewis  was  created  Baron  Rockingham  of 
Rockingham  Castle  in  1644.  He  married,  1st,  Catherine  daughter 
of  Lord  AVilloughby  de  Eresby,  and  2ndly  (1622),  Eleanor  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Manners  of  Haddon  Hall,  sister  of  John  Earl  of 
Rutland.  Of  the  issue  of  the  latter  marriage,  was  Edw.  AVatson, 
his  successor. 

Edw.  AVatson,  Second  Baron  Rockingham,  is  chiefly  to  be 
noted  as  having  married  the  Lady  Anne  AA-^entworth,  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford ;  from  which  marriage  (as 
I  have  already  shown)  most  important  events  resulted.  This  lady 
was  born  in  1629,  and  dying  in  1695,  was  buried  at  Rockingham; 
where  is  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

The  Second  Baron  Rockingham  died  in  1689,  and  left  (besides 
an  elder  son,  Lewis  his  successor,)  a  second  son  Thomas,  ("His 
Honour  AVatson"),  already  prominently  referred  to. 

Lewis  AVatson,  Third  Baron  Rockingham,  Avas  born  in  1654. 
He  married  Catherine  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Geo.  Sondes,  Bart., 
K.B.,  of  Lees  Court,   Kent,   who  in   1676  was  created  Baron  of 

*  In  fh^  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  other  Watsons 
were  in  possession  of  Stoke  Albany,  Northamptonshire.  Thej-  -ttere  of  kin  (but  in  what 
degree  is  not  known)  to  the  Watscns  of  Eockingliani  ;  to  whom,  in  the  latter  century,  the 
property  iia&£e<i— eitlier  to  Sir  Edw.  Watson,  or  to  his  son  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  first  Baron 
Rockingham.    The  present  Mr.  Watson  of  Rockingham  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
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Throwley,  Yiscoiiut  Sondes  of  Lees  Court,  and  Earl  of  Feversham, 
all  in  Kent.  This  lad}-  had  an  elder  sister  ^fary,  married  to  Lewis 
Lord  Duras  (to  be  again  presently  mentioned).  She  died  without 
issue  during  the  hfetime  of  her  father;  and  at  his  death,  in  1677, 
her  younger  sister,  Lady  Ivockingham,  became  sole  heiress  to  her 
father's  immense  property. 

This  Lord  Duras,  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  became  (how 
I  kuow^  not)  the  Second  Earl  of  Eeversham.'^- 

The  Third  Baron  Eockingham,  having  through  his  wife  obtained 
these  important  estates  in  Kent,  tilled  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  that  county  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  L  ;  and  in  171-1:, 
was  created  Baron  of  Throwley  and  Viscount  Sondes  (titles  enjoyed 
by  his  fiither-in-law),  and  Earl  of  Eockingham.  His  lady  died  in 
1695,  aged  38,  and  was  buried  at  Eockingham ;  where  is  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory. 

Ten  sons  and  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  The 
eldest  son,  Edward  Viscount  Sondes,  born  in  1686,  died  in  1721, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  had  married  Catherine  eldest 
dauditer  and  co-heir  of  Thos.  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thauet.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

His  youngest  sister  INLargaret  (daughter  of  the  Eirst  Earl  of 
Eockingham)  married,  in  1725,  Sir  John  JMonson,  of  Burton, 
Lincoln,  created  in  1728  Baron  Monson;+  and  from  this  marriage 
have  descended — the  present,  the  Seventh,  Baron  ]\ronson,  the 
Barons  Sondes  (presently  more  particularly  to  be  referred  to),  and 
the  present  family  of  Watson. 

Lewis  Watson,  Eirst  Earl  of  Eockingham,  died  in  1733,  and 
was  buried  at  Eockingham  ;  where  is  an  important  monument  to 
his  meinory. 

His  titles  and  estates  descended  to  his  elder  grandson,  Lewis 
Watson,  Second  Earl  of  Eockingham  ;  who  died  without  issue  in 
1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother — 

Thomas  Watson,  Third  Earl  of  Eockingham.  He  died 
unmarried  in  the  following  year,  1746.  The  titles  Viscount  Sondes 
and  Earl  of  Eockingham  became  extinct ;  but  the  earlier  Barony 
of  Eockingham  of  Eockingham  Castle  (but  not  the  Castle  and 
estates)  passed  to  his  father's  cousin  Thos.  Watson-AVent worth  (the 
son  of  "His  Honour  Wentworth"),  upon  whom  already  had  been 
conferred  several  peerages,  including  an  Earldom. 

*  He  sold  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Watson,  who  had  then  become  the  Hon,  Thomas  Watson- 
Wentwoith,  the  groat  Higham  Ferrers  property.     See  forward,  page  42. 

t  The  Monsons  are  of  an  ancient  family.  An  old  pedigree  traces  the  descent  of  the  first 
Baron  Monson  from  "John  Monxon,  Moanson,  or  Mnnson"  tluis  variously  spelt.  (Collins.) 
This  John  "J/«Hson"  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  seated  at  South 
Carlton,  co.  Lincoln,  as  early  as  the  second  of  Richard  II.  (lo78) ;  of  which  lordship,  the 
present  Baron  Monson  is  the  sole  land-owner.  The  modern  spelling  '•  Monxon  "  was  definitely 
adopted  towards  the  close  of  the  sLxteenth  century. 
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The  last  Earl  of  Eockiiigham  left  the  large  estates  in  Kent 
(derived  from  the  First  Earl  of  Eevershara)  and  the  Rockingham 
estates  (including  the  Castle)  to  his  cousin  the  Hon.  Lewis  Monson 
(second  son  of  his  aunt  Lady  TNFargaret,  already  mentioned  as  the 
wife  of  the  Eirst  Baron  iMonson),  on  condition  that  he  took  the 
name  and  used  the  Arms  and  Crest  of  Watson. 

v.— WATSOX— Baroxs  Sondes. 

The  Hon.  Lewis  Monson,  who,  as  stated,  succeeded,  by  will  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Eockingham,  to  the  great  Watson  Estates  in  Kent 
and  Northamptonshire  (including  Rockingham  Castle),  took  the 
name  of  Watson  in  lieu  of  Monson,  and  quartered  the  Arms — 
1st  and  4th  Watson,  2nd  and  3rd  Monson,  retaining  the  Watson 
Crest.  In  1760,  he  was  created  Baron  Sondes  of  Lees  Court, 
Kent.  He  married,  in  1752,  Grace,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Pelham,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  died  in 
1777. 

This  First  Baron  Sondes,  w^ho  was  born  in  1729,  died  in  1795, 
leaving  as  his  successor,  his  son  Lewis  Thos.  Watson.  Monuments 
to  the  memory  of  the  Eirst  Baron  Sondes  and  the  above  lady  his 
wife,  are  in  Rockingham  Church. 

Lewis  Thos.  Watson,  Second  Baron  Sondes,  who  Avas  born 
in  1754,  married  in  1785  Mary  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Rd. 
Milles,  Esq.,  of  North  Elmham,  Norfolk,  and  Nackington,  Kent. 
This  Baron  Sondes  died  in  1806  ;  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  in  Rockingham  Church  by  his  Avidow.  She  died  in 
1818 ;  and  a  monument  recording  her  virtues  Avas  also  there  placed 
by  her  son,  Lewis  Rd.  Watson,  Lord  Sondes. 

The  Second  Baron  Sondes  left  four  sons  and  tAvo  daughters. 
The  elder  daughter,  the  Hon.  ]\Iary  Grace  Watson,  Avas  born  in 
1786,  and  married,  1808,  Sir  John  Henry  Palmer,  Seventh  Bart,,* 
of  Carlton  Park,  near  Rockingham,  and  Carlton  Curlieu,  Leicester- 
shire. She  died  in  1853.  She  Avas  mother  of  the  present  Baronet, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer. 

The  youngest  daughter,  the  Hon.  Catherine  Watson,  AAdio  Avas 
born  in  1802,  maiiied  in  1829,  Sir  Wm.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart., 
of  Great  Oakley  Hall,  near  Kettering. 

Lewis  Richd.  Watson,  Third  Baron  Sondes,  AA^ho  Avas  born  in 
1792,  died  unmarried  in  1836.  A  monument  in  Rockingham 
Church  to  his  memory  Avas  erected  by  his  brothers  Henry  and 
Richard. 

The  Barony  of  Sondes  and  the  Kent  property  passed  to  the 
next  brother,   George  John ;    who,   in    1820,    in  lieu   of  those   of 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  First  Baronet  Palmer  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  First  Earl  of  Strafford. 
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Watson,  had  taken  the  name  and  Arms  and  Crest  of  his  mother's 
family — Milles.  * 

George  John  Milles,  Fourth  Baron  Sondes  of  Lees  Court, 
was  born  in  1794;  and  married,  in  1823,  Eleanor,  fifth  daughter 
of  Sir  Edvv.  Knatchbull,  Eighth  Baronet.     He  died  in  1874. 

George  Watson  Milles,  Fifth  Baron  Sondes,  succeeded  his 
father.  He  was  born  in  1824;  and  married,  in  1859,  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Josias  Stracey,  Bart. 

[This  the  Fifth  Baron  Sondes  was  created  in  April  of  the  present 
year  (1880)  Viscount  Throwley  of  Throwley  and  Earl  Sondes  of 
Lees  Court,  both  in  the  county  of  Kent.] 

The  Northamptonshire  property  passed  by  will  of  the  Third 
Baron  Sondes  to  the  third  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry 
Watson  (who  was  born  in  1796,  and  died  in  1849,  having  been 
sometime  Eector  of  Kettering) ;  and  ultimately,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  last,  to  the  fourth  brother,  the  Hon.  Richd.  Watson.  He 
was  born  in  1800.  In  1839,  he  m.arried  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Lord 
Geo.  Quin  (second  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Headfort)  and  Georgiana 
Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Spencer. 

The  Hon  Eichard  Watson  died  in  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Geo.  Lewis  Watson,  Esq.  (born  in  1841);  who  is 
the  present  representative  in  Northamptonshire  of  the  Watson 
family,  and  the  owner  of  the  old  Watson  county  property,  including 
Rockingham  Castle. 

VI.— WATSON- WENTWORTH— Marquises  of  Rockingham. 

Of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Watson  ("  His  Honour  Watson  "),  I  have 
said  so  much  that  I  need  only  now  be  very  brief  in  my  notice. 
He  Avas  (as  has  been  told)  the  second  son  of  Edward  Second  Baron 
Rockingham  and  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  and  was  born  in  1G64. 
In  1G94,  he  purchased  the  Harrowden  estate;  and  in  1G95, 
succeeded  by  the  will  of  his  uncle,  the  Second  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
the  latter's  great  Yorkshire  estates  and  other  property.  He  took  the 
name  of  Wentworth  as  an  affix  (becoming  "  His  Honour  Went- 
worth "),  and  used  the  Wentworth  Arms  and  Crest  conjointly  with 
those  of  Watson. 

He  purchased  of  Lord  Duras,  Second  Earl  of  Fever.sham,!  his 
connection  by  marriage,  either  the  reversion  or  the  fee-simple  of 

*  The  Arms  and  Crest  of  MiLLES  afford  a  curious,  and  probaby  late,  example  of 
"Canting  Heraldry."  Omitting  the  tinctures,  the  Aims  consist  of  a  "For  de  Moulin" 
between  two  '"Martlets  "  in  pale,  and  on  a  chief,  two  Wings  "conjoined  "  The  Crest  is  a 
Lion  Rampant,  holding  a  "  Fer  de  Moulin."  Now,  the  Ma'rtlets  (or  Heraldic  Swallows)  and 
the  Wings  conjoined  are  clearly  emblems  of  ichid ;  while  the  '•  Fer  de  Moulin"  fan  iron  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  a  millstone  to  effect  its  rotation)  as  clearly  symbolises  mills:  the  whole 
presents  an  Heraldic  "rebus'  for  «j;ic/77i(7?o;— '-Milles." 

+  See  ante,  page  40, 
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the  Higham  Ferrers  estate,  including  almost  the  whole  area  of  that 
ancient  Parliamentary  borough.  This  had  been  settled  for  life  upon 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Chas.  II.,  with  the  reversion  to 
the  same  Earl  of  Feversliam.  This  Queen,  in  her  widowhood, 
resided  until  1692  at  Somerset  House,  and  died  in  1705,  being  then 
Regent  of  Portugal. 

The  Hon.  Thos.  Watson-AYentworth  was  a  man  (the  first  of  a 
trio)  of  great  eminence  and  reputation.  He  was  Member  for 
Higham  Ferrers  in  all  the  Parliaments  of  Anne's  reign  except  the 
last,  when  he  sat  for  Malton  in  Yorkshire.  In  1618  and  1619,  he 
augmented  liberally  several  livings  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
and  those  of  AYoUaston,  Irthlingborough,  and  Harrowden,  in 
N^orthamptonshire.  He  died  in  1723,  aged  59,  and  was  buried  in 
Y^'ork  Minster. 

His  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Proby,  survived  him  for  twenty 
years:  she  died  at  Great  Harrowden  Hall,  m  1743,  "at  a  very 
advanced  age." 

Thos.  Watson- Wen tworth,  the  only  son  of  the  last,  succeeded 
to  the  immense  estates  of  his  father.  He  had  married  in  1716,  the 
Lady  Mary  Finch,  fourth  daughter  of  Daniel,  Earl  of  VYinchilsea 
and  Nottingham.  He  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Malton  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  for  the  County  of  York  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  In  1725,  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Eath;  and, 
in  1728,  Baron  of  Malton.  In  1733,  he  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  West  Ptiding  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Y^orkshire.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Malton,  Yiscount  of  Higham  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
Baron  of  Waith,  in  the  County  of  York,  and  of  Harrowden, 
Northamptonshire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Thos.  Watson,  third  and  last  Earl  of 
Rockingham,  in  1746,  the  Barony  of  Rockingham  Castle  devolved 
upon  this  Thomas  Watson- AVent worth  ;  whereupon,  he  was  created 
Marquis  of  Rockingham.  He  built,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  family 
seat  in  Y'orkshire,  the  present  stately  Wentworth  House.  He  died 
there  in  1750,  and  was  buried  in  Y^ork  Minster.  His  widow  sur- 
vived until  1761. 

He  left  one  son  (who  succeeded  to  his  titles  and  honours)  and 
four  daughters.     Of  these — 

The  eldest.  Lady  Anne,  married,  in  1744,  William,  Third 
(Irish)  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Through  this  marriage,  in  the  next 
generation,  all  the  great  Y^orkshire  and  Northamptonshire  estates 
of  the  Watson-Wentworths  came  to  the  Fitzwilliam  family.  She 
died  in  1759,  and  was  buried  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Vault  at  Marholm, 
near  Peterborough. 

The  second  sister,  Lady  Mary,  married,  in  1764,  Ralph,  son  of 
Sir  John  Milbanke,   Baronet.     She  died  at  Great  Harrowden  in 
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1786  (aged  59),  and  was  buried  there,  where  are  an  altar  tomb  and 
a  mural  monument  to  her  memory. 

The  third  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  (born  1732),  lived  at  Har- 
ro'wden  Hall ;  but  died,  unmarried,  in  London,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  fourth  sister.  Lady  Henrietta  Alicia,  was  born  in  1737. 
She  married  Wm.  Sturgeon,  Esq.  Of  the  offspring  of  this  marriage, 
was  Colonel  Sturgeon,  an  eminent  officer  of  the  Engineers  during 
the  Peninsular  War ;  whose  merits  are  several  times  spoken  of  in 
Alison^ s  History,  and  who  was  killed  in  action  in  1814.  There 
was  also  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  married  a  French  gentleman, 
M.  Pierre  Jacques  La  Chesnez-Heude. 

Chas.  Watson- Wentworth,  Second  Marquis  of  Eockingham, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  year  following  his  succession  (1751),  was  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  K'orth  and  West 
Eidings  of  Yorkshire;  and,  in  1760,  he  was  created  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  He  became  prominent  as  a  statesman,  and  was  twice 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — in  1765  and  1782  ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  died  (wliile  yet  holding  office)  aged  52.*  He  left  no  issue, 
and  the  Eockingham  Marquisate  became  extinct  :  all  his  immense 
estates,  however,  passed  to  his  nephew,  William,  Fourth  Irish  and 
Second  English  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  son  of  his  eldest  sister  Anne,  as 
stated  in  my  notice  of  that  lady.t 

VII.— WENTWOETH— Fitzwilliam— Earls  Fitzwilliam. 

The  Fitzwilliam  family  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  1565,  Hugh 
Fitzwilliam  of  Sprotburgh,  Co.  York,  "  with  great  care  and  industry, 
collected  the  records  of  his  family,"  and  •'  set  forth  "  the  same  in  a 
manuscript,  which  he  had  signed  by  its  numerous  members  then 
living.  This  document  is  still  in  the  archives  of  the  Earls  Fitz- 
william. It  states  that  the  first-mentioned  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
family  was  Sir  William  Fitz-Goderic,  cousin  to  King  Edward  the 
Confessor.  His  son,  "  Sir  Wm.  Fitz-AYilliam,  being  Ambassador  at 
"  the  Court  of  Wm.  Duke  of  Normandy  ('the  Conqueror'),  attended 
"  him  in  his   victorious  expedition  into   England,  as  Marshal   of 

*  A  recent  writer  says  that,  up  to  the  time  of  this  Lord  Rockingham's  second  administra- 
tion, the  direct  bribery  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  "  in  hard  cash  "  had  been 
practised  for  about  a  century  ;  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.  the  price  of  a 
vote  ranged  from  £200  to  £1000  ;  and  that "  he  (Lord  Rockingham)  was  the  first  Prime  Minister 
who  refused  to  bribe." 

t  In  1757,  a  manufactory  of  poi'celain  and  pottery  was  established  at  Swinton,  near 
Rotherham,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  :  this  was  continued,  with  varying 
fortunes,  until  1842,  when  the  manufacture  was  abandoned.  The  porcelain  is  of  very  excellent 
quality,  and  the  "  mark  "  is  a  Griffin,  the  Rockingliam  crest.  Here  also  (and  not  at  Rocking- 
ham, as  has  frequently  been  supposed)  was  made  the  peculiar  so-called  '"  Rockingham  Uare," 
of  a  deep  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  now  rare.  Si)ecimens  of  both  kinds  are  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  London.  In  JIarryat's  History  of  Pottei-y 
and  Forcelain,  is  a  de.scription  of  a  porcelain  tablet  at  Wentworth  which  was  manufactured 
at  Swinton.  On  this  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  Vandyke  before  alluded  to  (pag  e  34)  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Strafford  dictating  his  defence  to  his  Secretary.  Marryat  says.  "  As  regards 
"  expression  and  colouring,  this  piece  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  most  admired 
"  ijroductions  of  Sevres." 
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"  his  Army  (1066)  ;  aud,  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
*'  the  Conqueror  gave  him  a  scarf  from  his  own  arm."  Wilham, 
the  son  of  this  Wm.  Fitzwilliam,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Elmley,  of  Elmley  and  Sprotborough,  co.  York, 
and  acquired  with  her  those  and  other  great  properties,  which 
remained  in  the  Fitzwilliam  family  for  many  generations. 

Of  a  branch  of  this  family,  was  Sir  Kd.  Fitzwilliam,  who 
inherited  large  properties  in  Yorkshire,  and  acquired  by  marriage 
that  of  Aldwark  in  the  same  county.  His  daughter  Isabella  married, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  AYm.  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Wode- 
liouse.     [See  ante,  p.  33.] 

About  the  year  1503,  Eobt.  "  Wittlebury  "  conveyed  Milton 
near  Peterborough  (where  is  the  family  seat)  to  Wm.  Fitzwilliam, 
son  of  John  Fitzwilliam*  of  Green's  Norton.  He  died  in  1539,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Wm.  Fitzwilliam  ;  whose  son.  Sir 
William,  had  acquired  a  great  position  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
having  been  thrice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  Governor  of  Fotheringhay  Castle  at  the  time 
of  the  beheading  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  presented  him,  on 
the  morning  of  her  execution,  with  her  portrait,  which  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family. 

The  son  of  the  last  Sir  Wm.  Wentworth  was  created  an  Irish 
Baron  in  1620.  Anne,  the  daughter  of  his  son,  the  Second  Baron, 
was  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  William,  the  Third  Baron,  in 
1717,  was  created  Viscount  Miltown  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland. 

His  grandson  William  (who  was  left  a  minor)  was  created  in 
1742  "a  Peer  of  Great  Britain"  as  Baron  of  Milton,  and  in  1746 
as  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  both  in  the  English  Peerage.  He  died  in 
1756,  aged  37. 

William,  Second  English  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  succeeded  his 
father,  who,  in  1746,  had  been  created  the  First  English  Earl,  and 
who  died  in  1756,  aged  37.  He  was  born  in  1748.  In  1770,  he 
married  the  Lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm., 
Second  Earl  of  Besborough.  In  1782,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  last  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  he  succeeded  (as  stated)  to  the 
Wentworth,  Yorkshire,  and  Xorthamptonshire  estates.  In  1795, 
he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     In  1807,  he  took  the  name  of 

*  Bridges  s&ysth&t  this  John  "  Fitz-William  "  was  descended  from  Thos.  "  Fitz-William," 
who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first  Wm. 
"  Fitz-William,"  "who  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror."  Bridges,  in  this,  has  probably 
fallen  into  a  "  vulgar  error."  '' Fitz,"  before  his  time,  had  been  applied  to  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  royalty  (as  in  the  present  century  in  the  case  of  the  "  Fitz-Clarences") ;  and  this 
significance  had  come  to  be  attached  to  this  prefix,  although  it  did  not  convey  that  sense  in 
ancient  times.  '' Fitz"  meant  simply  "son  of  "—thus  (in  the  case  in  point)  "Wm.  Fifz- 
Goderic"  was  "Wm.  son  of  Goderic,"  and  his  son  Wm.  was  rightly  "Wm.  /"(7£-William,"  or 
"  Wm.  son  of  William."  (See  opposite  page.)  Many  names  still  extant— Fitzgerald,  Fitzber- 
bert,  Fitzpatrick,  Fitz-Simon,  Fitz- Walter,  Fitz-Wygram,  &c.— might  be  cited  to  disprove 
the  sinister  interpretation. 
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Wenticorth  as  an  affix,  and  quartered  the  arms — 1st  and  4th  Fltz- 
wilUam,  2nd  and  3rd  Wentioorth,  using  the  crests — ]st  FitziolUlam, 
2nd  Wentworth,  as  they  now  appear.  His  first  wife  dying  in  1822, 
aged  75,  he  married  2ndly  (in  1823)  Louisa,  the  eiglith  daughter  of 
the  Third  A^iscount  jMolesworth  :  she  died  the  following  year,  also 
aged  75.     This  Earl  died  in  1833,  aged  85. 

Chas.  AVm.  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  Third  English  Earl, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  last  Earl.  He  was  born  in  1786.  He 
married  in  1806  his  cousin  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  First 
Baron  Dundas,  and  sister  of  the  First  Earl  of  Zetland.  By  this 
lady  (who  died  in  1830),  he  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Viscount  Milton,  born  in  1812,  died  in  1835,  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  leaving  no  issue.  This  Earl,  when  Lord  Milton, 
was  well  known  as  a  prominent  politician.     He  died  in  1857. 

Wm.  Thos.  is  fencer  Fitzwilliam,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
was  born  in  1815.  He  married,  in  1838,  the  Lady  Frances  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  Geo.  Sholto  Douglas,  Eighteenth  Earl  of  Morton. 

Lord  Milton,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  heir  to  his  title  and  estates, 
was  born  in  1839,  and  married  in  1867  Laura  Theresa,  grand- 
daughter of  the  Eighth  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  well-known  book,  Travels  in  Canada.  He  died  in  1877, 
leaving  a  son,  the  present  Lord  Milton,  born  in  Canada  in  1872. 

The  Third  Earl  Fitzwilliam  left  to  the  present  Earl  the  great 
bulk  of  his  Yorkshire  and  Irish  estates,  but  to  his  second  then 
surviving  son,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Wentworth-Fitzwilliam,  not  only 
the  wide  ancientl3''-ancestral  possessions  at  Milton,  &c.,  near  Peter- 
boro',  but  also  the  properties  in  Mid-Northamptonshire  (including 
Great  Harrowdeii  Hall)  purchased  by  his  ancestor,  "  His  Honour 
Watson,"  in  1694,  and  increased  by  the  subsequent  acquisition  of 
Higham  Ferrers  and  other  property.  Of  such  importance  are  these 
estates  in  the  aggregate  that  (according  to  the  new  Domesday  Book) 
they  constitute  their  possessor  the  largest  owner  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Xorthampton.  The  Hon.  Geo.  Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
unhappily  died  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  in  the  hunting- 
field  in  1874.  Pie  was  in  his  57th  year.  His  son,  Geo.  Chas. 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam  (born  only  in  1869)  succeeded  as  heir  to 
his  great  property. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  Genealogies  I  have  thus  traced,  will  be 
recognised  many  personages  who  have  made  their  names  illustrious 
and  themselves  famous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  youthful  present 
representative  in  Northamptonshire  of  the  Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
family,  commencing  life  (as  he  will)  with  all  the  advantages  which 
great  wealth  and  a  high  position  can  give,  will  also  achieve  for 
himself  a  niche  of  honour. 
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Roman  Explondluii  at  Irchcater. — Two  Papers  by  Eev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Northants  Roman  Exploration  Committee. 

Paper  I.,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  and  Archa3ological  Society  at  jSTorthampton, 
October  9th,  1878. 

At  a  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  April  8th,  1878,  a 
sub-Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  exca- 
vations in  Roman  Camps  of  the  Nene  Valley.  The  j^i'iuiary 
motive  for  this  exploration  was  the  anticipated  visit  of  the  Royal 
Archa3ological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  answer 
to  an  appeal  made  within  the  county  for  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  sum  of  .£100  was  readily  subscribed.  Two  meetings  of 
the  Committee  were  held  at  Wellingborough  in  the  month 
of  jNIay,  and  digging  was  commenced  at  Irchester  on  June  3rd, 
and  continued  for  seven  weeks,  by  three  able  navvies,  under  a 
responsible  foreman,  the  Secretary  giving  the  work  his  daily  super- 
vision. The  work  of  the  first  seven  weeks  was  necessarily  restricted 
to  the  exterior,  as  the  area  of  the  camjD  itself  was  under  wheat. 
The  sites  of  some  extra-mural  Roman  buildings,  300  yards  east  of 
the  camp  were,  however,  explored ;  and  some  trenches  cut  through 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  cemetery  on  Mr.  Arkwright's  property, 
some  500  yards  east  of  the  camp.  Here  also  was  emptied  a  Roman 
well,  found  by  the  ironstone  diggers.  A  summary  of  the  result  of 
that  seven  weeks'  work  was  sent  to  the  Nortliamijton  Herald.'^- 
The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  paid  their  long-looked  for 
visit  to  the  camp  on  August  the  1st,  when  about  seven  minutes 
was  allowed  to  see  and  hear  the  result  of  seven  weeks'  hard 
work.  Of  course,  much  was  left  unseen  by  these  pleasant  but 
fugitive  antiquaries.  The  second  series  of  explorations  was  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  wheat  was  cut,  and  while  the  shocks  were 
still  standing,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Blott,  the  lessee 
of  the  farm.  A  staff  of  from  six  to  eight  men  has  been  working 
six  weeks  up  to  last  Saturday,  within  the  camp.  We  began 
by  prospecting  about  the  held  (hsliing  as  we  call  it)  with  iron 
bars,  and  M-herever  we  found  solid  foundations,  there  we  dug  ; 
and  having  found  a  wall,  traced  it  out  in  its  ramifications  till  it 
came  to  an  end.  We  were  surprised  to  find  solid  foundations  within 
(in  some  places)  six  inches  of  the  surface.  In  this  way  we  have 
laid  bare  a  netwurk  of  Ijuildings,  roads,  and  causeways  in  the  limited 

«  See  Appendix  to  tliis  Paper  for  the  details  of  this  -work. 
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portion  of  the  twenty  acres  we  have  been  able  to  explore.     Among 
these  buildings  were  two  circular  ones — one  near  the  middle  of  the 
camp,    50   feet   in   diameter;    the   other,    close   to  the    south-west 
corner,  is  30  feet  in  diameter,  the  latter  with  walls  very  much  on 
the  batter.      We  have  bared  these  intramural  walls  to  their  lowest 
courses ;  they  are  generally  well  and  squarely  built,  and  often  with 
a  footing  (sometimes  more  than  one)  at  the  bottom,  generally  with 
an  intermixture  of  "  herring  bone  "  Avith  horizontal  courses  ;  a  few 
have  as  many  as  eight  courses  in  depth,  the  generality  not  more 
than   two   or  three.      As  a  rule  they  are  built  of  the  limestone 
of  the  near  neighbourhood  (the  camp  itself  stands  upon  ironstone). 
Among  this  labyrinth  of  houses  we  found  roads  (of  macadamised 
gravel  and  pebbles)  and  causeways  of  limestone,  either  laid  down 
roughly  or  pitched  on  edge,  in  both   cases  much  worn  by  feet. 
Often  we  have  found  causeway  over  causeway,  sometimes  three  deep, 
and  foundations  over  foundations,  all  tending  to  the  demonstration 
of  its  having  been  built  and  rebuilt  upon  age  after  age  during  Eoman 
times.     The  coins  found,  also  prove  its  being  inhabited  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  in  Britain.     AYe  have  dug  pits 
on  all  the  four  boundaries  in  order  to  verify  the  line  of  the  walls  of 
the  camp,  and  in  most  cases  we  have  not  been  disappointed.     AVe 
have  found  enough  of  these  foundations  to  map  the  line  of  the  wall 
correctly  almost  of  the  entire   camp.       AVe    have    been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover   the  fragmentary  remains  of  two  of  the  gate- 
ways— the  west  and  the  south.     The  foundations  of  the  west  gate- 
way have  been  well  photographed  by  Mr.  Kichard  Scriven,  and  they 
are  in  course  of  being  accurately  planned.       They  are  extremely 
puzzling,  and  seem  to  indicate  the  ruins  of  the  gate  at  some  early 
period,  and  its  hurried  repair  on  different  lines.     The  north  gate  we 
have  not  yet  discovered ;  and  the  east  we  cannot  explore  owing  to 
the  present  entrance  of  the  field  being  at  that  very  spot.     I  will 
noAV  describe  the  relics  found,  which  are,  as  yet,  not  very  striking 
or  valuable,   but  still  many  are  very  interesting  and  suggestive, 
and  hopeful  nest-eggs  of  more  to  come.      We  found  a  statue  in 
stone  about   two-thirds  full  size,  of  a  well-executed  male  figure, 
but  minus  head,  arms,  and  legs;    it  had  been  degraded   to  the 
use  of  a  building  stone  in  a  later  Eoman  wall,  reminding  one  of 
Horace's  figtree  Deity.     In  close  proximity  to  the  statue  we  found 
(in  the  earth   near  the  surface)  a  large  heavy  half-capital  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  but  broken  in  its  volutes.     The  diameter  of  its 
base  is  two  feet   six  inches.     This  block   of  stone  unfortunately 
had  a  shake,  and  it  came  in  halves  across  the  middle.     A  large 
circular  stone  something  of  the  form  of  a  grind-stone,  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  was  also  turned  up  in  another  part.     We  thought 
it  first  a  segment  of  a  shaft  of  a  column,  but  one  side  has  been 
hollowed  out,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fragment  of  a 
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rude  font.  iS"ot  far  from  this  was  found  the  apparent  foundation  of 
the  base  of  a  column,  three  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  much-worn  pitched  pavement,  but  although  we  have  "  hshed," 
we  have  not  found  any  more  corresponding  bases  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. We  have  found  quantities  of  Collyweston  slates,  diamond- 
shaped,  heavy  and  large  as  a  rule,  pierced  with  holes  for  hanging 
them,  and  with  the  iron  nails  often  still  in  situ ;  also  a  few  pieces  of 
blue  Welsh  slate  ;  the  ])roper  cleavage  of  which  did  not  seem  under- 
stood; also  red  roofing  tiles,  with  flanges,  very  heavy,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  not  flue  tiles.  Fragments  of  millstones,  are 
common,  and  we  have  one  whole  one.  The  fragments  of  internal 
flooring  we  have  found  are  of  stone,  and  rough,  and  sometimes 
burnt  red  with  fires,  the  traces  of  which  accompany  almost  every 
wall  inside  and  out,  and  fire  bars  have  been  found  in  some  instances 
among  the  ashes ;  also  portions  of  cooking  pots  and  animal  bones, 
those  of  the  wild  boar  and  stag  being  common.  We  have  found 
fine  specimens  of  red,  fallow,  and  roe  deer  horns.  Large  quantities 
of  bones  of  animals  are  everywhere  found  We  have  come  across 
two  instances  of  human  remains  being  buried  there.  Oyster  shells 
are  in  great  abundance ;  in  one  cut  we  turned  up  some  bushels ; 
also  a  few  whelk  and  mussel  shells.  In  proximity  to  some  of  the 
house  walls  the  earth  is  full  of  fragments  of  plaster  with  frescoe 
painting  upon  it,  but  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  out  the  design. 
The  colours  when  washed  come  out  brightly  ;  the  colours  used  are 
much  like  those  of  the  mediaeval  church  artist.  On  one  small  piece 
of  plain  plaster  are  a  few  words  in  Greek  characters,  in  a  running 
hand,  scratched  with  a  fine  sharp  point.  Coins  of  3rd  Brass  and 
minimi  are  very  abundant,  and  chiefly  of  the  later  Eoman  period, 
Tetricus  and  the  Constantines  being  the  commonest.  Only  three 
of  1st  Brass  have  as  5"et  turned  up,  and  no  silver  or  gold  ones.  We 
have  many  iron  tools,  gouges,  chisels,  centre-bits,  knives,  a  trowel, 
a  sickle,  javlin  heads,  etc.  Fragments  of  pottery  of  every  conceivable 
form  and  manufacture.  Castor  ware  most  abundant ;  a  few  Samian 
dish  bottoms  with  the  maker's  name  have  been  found.  I  must 
mention  that  ]\Ir.  Fairless  Barber  paid  me  a  visit  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  a  great  help  and  encouragement  he  was  to  your  Secretary  in  his 
rather  wearing  labours.  His  kindness  and  fellow  feeling  for  a  hard- 
working excavator  were  very  consoling.  Mr.  Barber  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  exploration  should  be  continued,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Itoach  Smith. 
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APPENDIX  T(3  PAPEK  I. 


A  letter  to  the  Xorthampton  Herahl  of  August  17th,  1878,  detailing  the 
work  done  at  Irchester  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Archfeological  Institute  : — 

"  ROMAN  EXPLORATION,  IRCHESTER. 

"  TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    XORTHAMPTON    HERALD. 

"  Sir, — Your  Reporter  does  not  appear  to  have  l)een  with  the  expedition 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  when  the}'  visited  Irchester  Camp,  or  he 
would  have  said  something  about  the  late  excavations  there  and  their  results, 
which  seemed  to  interest  much  the  company  of  antiquaries  assembled  on 
August  1st.  Our  work  was  necessarily  restricted  to  the  outside  of  the  Camp, 
as  its  area,  of  22  acres,  was  under  a  crop  of  wheat, 

"  Road. — We  began  probing  the  ground  with  steel  rods,  and  Ave  soon 
found  the  Roman  Road,  approaching  the  middle  of  the  East  side  of  the  camp* 
Tliis  rood  is  a  solid  macadamised  construction  of  gi'avel  and  pebbles,  laid  on 
a  substratum  of  limestone  rubble,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  three  feet 
under  the  grass.  Three  hundred  yards  away  to  the  east  we  hit  on  the  same 
road,  there  not  more  than  18  inches  under  the  surface. 

"TheAVall. — AVe  then  commenced  digging  trenches  in  various  places 
across  those  portions  of  the  vallum  which  lie  outside  the  "Burrow  Field," 
with  the  object  of  finding  the  wall— some  portions  of  which  still  existed  above 
ground  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  for  quaint  old  j\Iorton  describes  the 
masonry  of  them  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aorthamptonshire.  AVe  found  in 
many  of  our  cuts  the  massive  foundations  of  this  wall,  nine  or  ten  feet  thick,  and 
from  three  to  six  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Every  bit  of  the  wall  itself  (except 
one  or  two  stones  here  and  there)  has  l)een  grubbed  up  for  buihling  purposes 
in  times  gone  by,  and  no  doubt  Chester  House,  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of 
the  Lucas  family,  Avhich  stands  hard  by,  was,  with  its  extensive  garden  walls, 
quarried  out  of  the  old  camp.  The  foundations  themselves  (which  are  of 
limestone  rubble,  laid  "  herringbone  "-wise),  are,  in  some  places,  much  robbed, 
in  some  entirely  gone,  especially  on  the  side  next  Chester  House. 

*'  Gateavay. — The  most  important  find  as  regards  the  Avail  was  the  western 
gate  of  the  camp,  which  we  tried  for  and  found,  where  we  expected  it  would 
be,  in  the  midille  of  the  western  side.  The  remains  on  this  spot  were  con- 
sidered very  interesting  by  the  archaeologists  assembled  there  on  August  1st. 
It  was  a  heavy  ])iece  of  work  at  that  point,  as  we  had  to  remove  six  feet  of 
earth  and  rubbish  over  a  considerable  area.  At  the  proposal  of  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  owner,  G.  E. 
AVhidborne,  Esq.  (a  descendant  of  the  Lucas  family),  and  to  the  tenant,  Mr. 
\V.  Blott,  of  the  Poplars,  AA'ellingborough,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  these 
extensive  diggings  on  the  property.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  ]iresent  on 
the  occasion.  The  evidences  of  this  being  a  gateway  were  very  manifest,  from 
the  remains  of  a  guard-room  flanking  it  interiorly,  and  also  of  a  jamb  of 
squared  masonry,  the  only  bit  of  ashlar  work  we  found.  But  what  was  also 
very  manifest  was  that  the  gateway  had  been  dismantled  and  ruined  at  some 
period,  perhaps  at  the  great  revolt  of  Boadicea,  and  a  piece  of  later  Roman 
Avail  had  been  built  upon  the  debris  ;  some  very  large  stones,  Avith  lewis  holes 
in  them  (probably  stones  belonging  to  the  old  gatcAvay),  being  laid  down  to 
give  this  new  piece  of  Avail  a  bearing  on  the  loose  stuff  beneath  it. 

"  Angle  of  Camp. — Another  point  of  interest  was  the  north-Avest  angle 
of  the  camp,  of  which  we  discovered  a  few  ashlar  stones  in  position,  just 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  rounded  off,  according  to  Roman  custom — very 
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evident  in  the  Roman  camps  of  Nortliumhi-vlaml,  wliicli  I  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting — a  sharp  angle  being  looked  upon  as  affording  cover  to 
assailants. 

"  ExTRA-]\IuuAL  Buildings. — Outside  the  camp  we  explored  the  site  of 
some  Roman  buildings,  in  a  field  some  350  j^ards  to  the  east  of  the  Castra  ; 
but  we  found  that  they  had  been  so  completely  grubl)ed  for  building  purposes 
that  nothing  but  debris  was  left,  mixed  with  bush.els  of  broken  Roman  pottery. 
"Wells,  kc. — We  discovered,  however,  by  means  of  our  steel  probes,  two 
Roman  wells  adjoining  these  buildings  ;  and  two  stone-built  cesspools,  con- 
nected by  an  underground  stone  drain,  which  led  away,  eight  or  ten  feet 
underground,  from  tlie  basement  of  one  of  the  buildings,  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  Nene.  Another  Roman  well  was  discovered,  while  we  were  there, 
upon  ]\[r.  Arkwright's  iron-stone  diggings.  All  three  wells  were  full  to  the 
top  with  rubbish.  Two  of  them  we  emptied  with  much  labour  and  trouble, 
but  found  nothing  to  repay  us  but  IJoman  pottery  and  animal  remains  ;  their 
depth  is  about  25  feet ;  they  go  through  the  ironstone  to  the  blue  lias  below, 
and  are  lined  with  limestone  masonry.     (See  Map  and  explanat-ons  thereon.) 

*'  Intramural  Trench. — We  dug  one  long  and  deep  trench  just  within 
the  vallum  of  the  camp,  on  the  east  side,  and  came  across  many  pieces  of 
Roman  intraniural  foundations  ;  also  we  laid  bare  a  Roman  road  of  the  same 
macadamised  nature  as  the  extra-mural  one. 

"  BniTLSii  Remains. — We  also  found,  at  a  lower  depth  than  the  Roman 
work,  rough  remains  of  walls,  without  mortar,  and  lemains  of  fires  which  had 
been  made  in  the  angles  of  them  ;  and  among  the  black  earth  at  these  points 
we  found  a  great  many  pieces  of  flint  arrow  heads  and  other  flint  implements 
— indicating  either  that  it  was  a  British  site  before  it  Avas  a  Roman  one,  or 
else  thnt  these  were  the  vestiges  of  the  poor  British  natives  impressed  to  build 
the  camp  by  the  command  of  Ostorius,  in  the  year  48  after  Christ.  That  these 
Avere  hand-worked  flints  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Harrowden,  and 
also  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  president  of  the  section  of  an ti equities  at  the  late 
meeting. 

"Cemetery. — Our  last  labour  was  (by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr, 
Arkwright  and  ]\Ir.- Turn  ell,  of  Irchester)  to  run  trenches  across  the  Roman 
cemetery,  which  lies  700  yards  east  of  the  camp.  At  this  place,  in  1874,  it 
will  be  remembered,  several  stone  coffins  were  found,  and  also  the  remarkable 
set  of  bronze  bowls  now  at  Knuston  Hall.  (See  a  Paper  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker, 
in  the  Societies'  Vol.  for  1875.)  Here  we  laid  bare  nine  graves,  of  the  ruder 
kind,  made  of  built-up  slabs  of  limestone,  and  all  laid  east  and  west  ;  but  the 
Institute  had  no  time  to  visit  these. 

Relics. — During  the  course  of  our  diggings  we  found  about  twenty 
Roman  coins,  and  a  great  variety  of  bronze,  iron,  and  bone  implements  ; 
articles  of  the  toilet,  and  of  the  person  and  apparel ;  among  them  a  silver 
hair-pin  ;  also  bronze  harp-shaped  brooches,  one  of  large  size,  probably  the 
fastening  of  a  man's  toga.  Besides  these,  we  have  bushels  of  fragments  of 
Homan  pottery,  from  the  finest  Samian  ware  to  the  coarsest  British  ;  some 
have  figures  and  lettering  upon  them. 

"ROB.  S.  BAKER, 

"Hon.  Sec.  to  Roman  Exploration  Committee." 
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Paper  II.,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  at  Xortliampton, 
December  8th,  1879. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Sub-Committee,  appointed  in  1878,  for 
the  exploration  of  Koman  sites  in  the  iS'ene  Valley,  my  duty  is  to 
"  report  progress  "  as  to  the  work  done  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting 
on  October  9th,  1878,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the 
Societies  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  our  excavations  at  Irchester  up 
to  that  date. 

THE    CLOSING    MONTH. 

After  the  Annual  jMeeting  at  Is^orthampton  in  October,  1878, 
we  continued  digging  at  Irchester  for  another  month,  that  month 
was  spent  in  com[;leting  the  verification  of  the  line  of  the  city 
wall ;  in  tilling  in  all  the  trenches  we  had  done  with ;  and  in 
regularly  turning  over  the  whole  soil  upon  a  portion  of  the  field  we 
had  fixed  upon  for  that  experiment.  (See  ]\Iap  and  explanations.) 
This  plan  we  found  to  answer,  for  nothing  in  that  portion 
escaped  us. 

We  found  these  several  things  of  interest  at  that  spot. 

1.  A  stonemason's  yard,  apparently,  from  the  thick  layer  of 
freestone  dust  and  chips  upon  the  old  surftice  of  the  ground  (here 
were  found  a  stonemason's  chisel  and  a  whetstone). 

2.  A  square  platform  of  ashlar  stones — (perhaps  the  base  of  the 
octagonal  group  of  sculpture  of  which  we  found  portions  near  by, 
this  I  shall  mention  again). 

3.  A  square  socket-hole,  in  a  pavement;  this  hole  was  8  to  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  was  formed  of  stones  set  edgewise,  one  of 
these  stones  was  a  fragment  of  a  column,  the  hole  was  2  to  3  feet 
deep.  It  might  have  been  for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  post — not 
impossibly  for  that  terrible  Eoman  punishment,  the  cross. 

4.  Thirty  or  forty  stones  of  a  built-up  column  lying  in  situ  on 
their  edges  where  the  column  had  been  overturned  apparently  ; 
some  of  these  stones  were  the  plinth  stones  of  the  base  of  the 
column, — this  plinth  is  not  a  plain  chamfer,  but  slightly  hollowed. 

5.  Here,  also,  Ave  found  a  curious  medley  of  articles  altogether 
in  an  earthenware  pan  like  a  milk-pan,  viz.,  (1)  portions  of  a 
beautiful  little  two-handled  glass  vase,  of  very  thin  glass,  overlaid 
with  ornamentation  made  of  strips  of  glass  laid  on,  and  indented 
to  look  like  spirals;  (2)  a  curious  iron  article  (PL  iv.  15),  of  which 
no  one  can  divine  the  use  ;  (3)  a  round  metal  bowl  (of  pewter  1 ) 
(4)  a  couple  of  coins.  It  looked  very  much  like  the  collection  of 
some  housemaid,  who  had  not  only  broken  a  milk  pan,  but  a  rare 
drawing-room  ornament  also,  and  had  put  them  out  of  sight  of  her 
mistress ;  or  it  might  be  the  finds  of  some  former  labourers,  put  on 
one  side,  and  accidentally  covered  up. 
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5.  We  found  also  (in  that  same  spot)  numerous  other  small 
relics  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  All  the  small  relics  (including 
300  or  more  coins)  which  were  turned  up  in  our  eighteen 
weeks  digging  are  in  my  possession  j;/'o  tempore  ;  for  all  the  relics 
are,  hj  stipulation,  the  property  of  the  landlord,  Mr.  G.  Ferris 
Whidborne ;  who,  however,  is  anxious  that  the  subscribers  and  the 
public  generally  should  see  them  before  he  finally  claims  them. 

6.  Almost  the  last  thing  found  was  this  little  pocket-knife 
{shoivn  at  the  meeting). 

I  paid  the  men  off  finally  on  November  9th,  when  the  days 
began  seriously  to  shorten,  and  my  purse  to  do  the  same.  We 
therefore  said  our  last  adieu  to  the  "  Burrow  Field,"  which  by  the 
kindness  and  long-suftering  of  Mr.  Blott,  we  had  been  allowed  to 
cut  and  carve  at  our  pleasure,  from  the  hot  days  of  August,  when 
the  wheat  shocks  stood  upon  the  field,  till  the  November  sleet-storms 
began  to  fall  about  us. 

All  that  time  it  was  a  recreation  ground  for  all  the  country 
round,  till  the  worthy  occupier  must  have  considered  us  a  perfect 
nuisance. 

MAPS    AND    PLANS. 

Before  the  trenches  were  filled  in,  we  had  an  accurate  survey 
made  of  the  whole  thing. 

This  iMap  [shown]  on  a  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  chain,  is  the 
result  of  that  survey  ;  it  shows  all  our  trenches  with  the  foundations 
and  roadways  which  we  laid  baie,  both  those  of  the  massive 
external  Avails  of  the  fortress,  9  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
walls  of  houses,  and  other  buildings,  within. 

According  to  the  trial  pits  which  we  sunk,  the  city  Avail  is  still 
continuous  all  round,  with  trifling  breaks,  at  a  depth  of  from  3  to  6 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  must  have  formed  a  stone  quarry  for 
ages,  for  neighbouring  buildings,  and  for  the  roads.  Not  like  the 
Meditcval  castle  builders,  who  built  Northampton  Castle  walls  on 
the  top  of  made  earth,  (and  had  serious  settlements  in  consequence, 
involving  huge  stone  shores  to  keep  it  from  slipping  into  the  river ;) 
our  Itoman  Castle  builders  Avent  deep  doAvn  to  the  rock,  and  then 
made  their  fosses  afterwards,  and  packed  an  earthen  agger  against 
the  deeply  laid  Avails.  These  camps  teach  us  tAvo  lessons,  (1)  the 
thoroughness  of  all  that  the  Romans  did.  in  subjugating  foreign 
nations  and  afterAvards  civilising  them,  and  (2)  that  our  Celtic  fathers 
must  have  been  a  tough  and  valiant  race  to  require  such  strong 
fortresses  for  their  subjugation — having  nothing  belter  than  their 
naked  breasts  to  oppose  the  breast-plates  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  Avail  Ave  found  the  sites  of  two  gatcAvays,  and  a  hard 
macadamised  road  4  feet  under  the  ground,  leading  through  the 
east  gate, — Avhich  spot  is  still  the  entrance  to  the  field —  a  curious 
instance  of  unchanged  traditional  use. 
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Sir  Henry  Dryden  was  good  enough  to  make  plans  of  the  west 
gate,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Map  ;  and  also  of  some  of  the  walls 
within  the  town  including  the  two  singular  circular  buildings,  one 
of  which  is  45  feet  in  diameter. 

PRESERVATION    OF    RELICS. 

I  spent  some  days  of  the  present  year,  in  putting  the  large 
relics  in  the  way  of  being  permanently  preserved  at  Chester  House, 
close  to  the  camp.  I  have  arranged  them  against  a  wall  in  one  of 
the  yards,  and  had  a  roof  put  over  them.  («)  I  have  put  together, 
with  mortar,  the  stones  which  formed  the  built-up  column  I  spoke 
of,  which  we  found  from  the  segmental  curve  of  the  stones,  rather 
less  than  3  feet  in  diameter — the  Eoman  foot  was  slightly  shorter 
than  ours,  (h)  This  stone  column,  I  continued  on  with  brick  to 
about  6  feet  high,  in  order  to  shoAV  olf  the  heavy  half  capital,  which 
we  found  when  Mr.  Fairless  Earber  was  with  me ;  the  capital  is 
now  seen  to  advantage,  (c)  I  have  made  a  piece  of  Eoman  roofing 
out  of  the  diamond  shaped  Collyweston  slates,  many  of  which  we 
found  perfect,  and  with  the  Eoman  nails  still  in  the  nail  holes. 
{d)  The  fragments  of  the  octagonal  group  of  figures,  I  have 
embedded  in  a  j^iece  of  octagonal  brickwork,  to  show  their 
original  position,  (e)  The  tot  so  of  a  well  scuptured  male  figure 
in  stone.  (/)  A  section  of  a  large  column,  which  has  been 
hollowed  out  for  a  trough  ;  several  hand-mill  stones,  and  a  great 
many  minor  relics,  conclude  the  group. 

These  relics  will  I  hope  suggest,  to  future  visitors,  wdiat  kind 
of  place  the  adjoining  camp  and  town  was  under  the  Csesars. 
I  shall  also  frame  a  copy  of  the  large  Map  and  hang  it  in  the  hall 
of  Chester  House,  and  likewise  intercede  with  the  owner  in  favour 
of  all  the  smaller  relics  being  kept  there  also,  as  inseparables  from 
the  house. 

It  api^ears  to  me  a  most  reprehensible  i^ractice  to  remove  remains 
from  the  sites  they  belong  to,  if  it  be  possible  to  keejD  them  with 
any  safety  either  in  situ,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

If  archajology  is  the  handmaid  of  history,  and  relics  the 
illustrations  of  local  histories,  then  to  remove  them  is  like  tearing 
valuable  plates  out  of  the  work  they  belong  to. 

Xo  nation  has  been  more  guilty  of  this  kind  of  refined  vandalism 
than  the  English. 

THE    OCTAGONAL    GROUP. 

I  must  hark  back  for  a  minute  to  the  "octagonal  piece  of 
sculpture."  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  found  the  first 
piece — a  semi-octagonal  slab — the  very  morning  of  our  last  Annual 
Meeting,  and  that  I  said  it  looked  like  the  base  of  some  mediieval 
clustered  column. 
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Soon  after  that  we  found  another  heavy  slab  of  corresponding 
shape,  half-octagon  in  plan.  On  the  one  slab  were  evidently  the 
tops  of  heads,  and  on  the  other  tlie  feet  of  figures  about  one-third  the 
size  of  life ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  two  stones  belonged  to 
each  other,  and  that  one  formed  the  plinth,  and  the  other  the  cap 
of  a  stone  pier  of  eight  faces,  and  that  on  each  face  was  a  round- 
headed  recess,  in  which  was  a  figure  sculptured  in  high  relief ;  one 
figure  has  a  radiated  crown  on  the  liead,  and  each  seems  to  have  a 
staff  or  sceptre,  the  head  of  which  runs  up  into  the  dome  of  the 
recess. 

On  turning  to  Wright's  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  I  found  the 
mystery  solved.  It  was  a  favourite  piece  of  sculpture  with  the 
Eomans,  and  the  figures  represented  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
with  another  figure  to  complete  the  octave.  They  were  Sol,  with 
a  radiated  crown,  for  Sunday  (dies  Soils)  ;  Diana  for  Monday,  Mars 
for  Tuesday,  Mercury  for  Wednesday,  Jupiter  for  Thursday,  Venus 
for  Friday,  Saturn  for  Saturday.  13ut  I  must  leave  you  to  consult 
Wright,  who  has  several  pages  about  it.  We  found  afterwards  some 
of  the  missing  legs  and  arms. 

OUR    OBJECT. 

I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  Eoman  Exploration  Fund,  that  we  have  a  much 
wider  object  in  view  than  the  mere  hunting  for  curiosities. 

What  we  are  hunting  for  is  evidence  to  bear  upon  an  interesting 
point  in  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  viz.,  whether  this  Nene 
Valley  was,  or  was  not,  the  fortified  frontier  of  Ostorius  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  Ctesar,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  12tli  Book  of 
his  Annals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Paper  which  I  read  on  this  subject 
before  the  Royal  Institute  at  Northampton  last  year,  and  since 
published  in  the  iVnnual  Volume  of  the  Archyeological  Institute, 
offered  some  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  our  Nene  Valley  being 
that  line ;  supporting  therein  the  opinion  of  Camden,  and  others  of 
the  olden  times,  against  some  modern  critics  who  would  place  the 
Ostorian  forts  on  some  other  river.  I  was  told  that  that  Paper 
would  call  down  upon  my  head  some  strong  opposition,  but  though 
it  has  been  published  a  year,  the  opposition  has  not  as  yet  found 
itself  a  tongue  of  any  consequence.  It  may  be  premature  to  conclude 
that  my  arguments  carried  conviction  witli  them. 

SIR    H.    DRYDEn's    help. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  in  connection  with  this  Ostorian 
frontier  Sir  Henry  Ijryden  has,  during  last  year  and  this,  made 
plans  and  sections   of  that  grand   earthwork,   Clifford   Hill,   near 
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Billing  Eoad  Eailway  Station  ;  and  also  of  Hunsbiuy  Camp,  opposite 
to  this  town. 

On  going  over  Clifford  Hill  for  the  first  time  the  other  day,  I 
was  much  struck  with  its  size  and  importance  as  a  link  in  the 
Roman  chain. 

It  commands  an  ancient  ford  over  the  Xene,  to  which  the  Saxons 
gave  the  name  of  the  Cliff  Ford,  from  the  nature  of  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  abrupt  and  clifi-like  to  this  day,  being  formed 
of  a  concrete  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  resists  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  ford  is  still  fordable,  and  is  used  once  a  year  by  the 
Eector  of  Little  Houghton  to  bring  the  hay  across  from  some 
meadows  over  the  water.  From  the  summit  of  that  huge  mound 
(as  the  Eector  pointed  out  to  Sir  Henry  and  myself)  can  be  com- 
manded the  Eoman  Signal  Hill  at  Wollaston  (which  was  evidently 
in  connection  with  Irchester),  and  on  the  other  Hunsbury. 

FINA>CE. 

It  remains  for  me  to  state  that  the  subscriptions  received  by  the 
Eoman  Committee  in  1878  amounted  to  £103  15s.  Od.,  and  the 
expenses  to  £103  9s.  lOd.  So  there  is  a  balance  in  our  favour  of 
5s.  2d. 

Of  the  £103  9s.  lOd.  (expended,)  £90  9s.  2d.  went  in  wages, 
at  an  average  of  £5  Os.  6d.  per  week  for  18  weeks.  I  had  an 
average  of  five  good  navvies  at  18s.  per  week  and  rather  short  days, 
but  I  could  not  get  them  for  less  near  Wellingborough  at  that  time. 

The  subscriptions  I  have  received  since  1878  for  a  fresh  series 
of  explorations,  at  Cotton,  amount  to  £17  Is.  8d.,  paid  and  promised, 
and  many  others  have  said  they  will  subscribe  if  explorations  should 
be  undertaken  at  that  point,  in  which  case  my  services  will  be 
again  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

Note. — The  coins  found  during  the  excavation  at  Irchester  are  more 
than  300  in  number,  and  are  in  course  of  being  identified  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  S.  Sharp,  of  Harrowden  House.  A  few  are  of  silver,  but  the  bulk  are  of  brass 
of  the  various  sizes,  and  range  from  Nerva  to  Honorius  inclusive.  The  great 
majority  are  of  the,  so  called,  "Lower  Empire,"  and  include  very  many  of 
the  small  pieces  called  "minimi,"  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman  "small  brass,"  and  to  have  had  a  snidler  i-epresentative  value. 
Among  the  coins  are  some  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  and  others  of  rare  types. 

A  former  collection  of  coins  from  Irchester,  in  possession  of  the  writer, 
include  from  Claudius  downwards. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Sharp  will  give  a  Paper  on  the  Irchester  Coitus,  at 
some  future  meeting  of  the  Northants  Archreological  Societv. 
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EXPLANATION    OF   THE   PLATES. 
Plate  L  (see  the  J/f^^j). 

Plate  IL  :— 

{Fig.  1.)  A  lieavy  half  capital  of  a  column,  with  the  volutes  broken  off  ; 
weight,  from  2  to  3  cwt.  ;  diameter  of  base,  2  ft.  Gin.  ;  found  September,  1878, 
at  the  spot  marked  (A-)  in  the  Map,  and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  mutilated 
statue  was  found. 

{Figs.  2,  3.)  Elevation  of  the  plinth  and  cap  stones  of  one  half  of  an 
octagonal  group  of  figures,  carved  in  high  relief  in  circular-headed  recesses. 
The  feet  and  the  crowns  of  the  figures  alone  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments  of  the  intermediate  parts.  Octagonal  groups,  found  in  England 
and  abroad,  are  described  in  Mr.  Wright's  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  p.  265,  &c. 
The  group  represents  the  Deities  presiding  over  the  days  of  the  week,  viz., 
Sol  (Sunday),  Diana  or  the  Moon  (Monday),  ]\Iars  (Tuesday),  Mercury 
(Wednesday),  Jupiter  (Thursday),  Venus  (Friday),  Saturn  (Saturday),  and 
another,  varied  at  pleasure  to  complete  the  octave. 

{Fig.  4. )  Plan  of  the  plinth. 

Plate  IIL  :— 

{Figs.  1 — S.)  Pottery  (chiefly  Durobrivian  ware),  with  one  glass  vessel  (5)  ; 
Figs.  1,  4,  and  7  are  the  only  unbroken  specimens  found  during  the  excava- 
tions ;  (7),  is  a  small  massive  cup,  with  a  conical  interior,  perhaps  for  salt. 

{Fig.  £.)  This  was  one  of  the  contents  of  the  milk-pan  (see  Fig.  6) 
and  {Plate  IK,  15). 

{Fig.  5.)  A  fragment  of  an  excjuisite  little  two-handled  vase,  of  exceed- 
ingly thin  pale  green  glass,  overlaid  witli  strips  of  glass  indented  to  represent 
spirals,  and  festooned  in  a  pattern  round  the  globe  ;  this  was  found  with 
several  other  articles  in  a  coarse  large  vessel  of  the  milk-pan  form. 

{Figs.  9—18.)  Bronze. 

{Figs.  9—14.)  Fibulfe. 

{Figs.  15,  16,  18. )  Articles  of  the  toilet. 

{Fig.  17.)  A  spoon. 

Plate  IV. — Iron  : — 

{Fig.  1.)  A  scythe-shaped  sickle,  with  a  flange  on  the  outside  edge. 

{Fig.  3.)  A  torch -holder  (?),  with  socket  for  a  wooden  shaft. 

{Fig.  3. )  Ladle,  with  hocks  to  suspend  it. 

{Figs.  5,  6.)  Knives  (two  of  many). 

(Figs.  7 — 10. )  Javelin  or  arrow-heads. 

Fig.  11.)  A  small  pocket-knife,  in  perfect  condition,  with  bone  handle 
and  blade  in  situ,  no  back  sjjring. 

{Figs.  12—14.)  Pruning  hooks  (0 

{Figs.  15,  16.)  A  curious  iron  article  found  Avith  the  glass  vase  (///.,  5), 
an  oblong  iron  box  upon  a  stem.  The  use  of  this  cannot  be  conjectured. 
Another  similar  stem  was  found  Avhich  had  lost  its  box. 

{Figs.  17,  18.)  Drill-bits. 

{Fig.  19.)  A  gouge  ;  many  other  tools  Avere  found,  including  a  mason's 
trowel. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  very  many  iron  relics,  which  are  generally  in  fair 
preservation. 
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The  Fort  Royal  at  Worcester. — A  Paper  read  before  the  Worcester 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  on  23rd  January,  1879. 
By  John  Xoake,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Worcester. 

Among  the  traces  of  fortifications  and  earthworks  which  may  still 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester,  that  of  the  Fort  Royal,  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  city,  stands  foremost  in  interest.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  period  when  first  this  eminence  was  converted 
into  a  fortification  either  for  the  attack  or  defence  of  the  city.  It 
is  related  that  King  Stephen  raised  two  forts  or  mounts,  one  upon 
Henwick  Hill,  and  the  other  on  "Eed  Hill  near  Digley,"  to 
command  the  castle,  which  was  then  held  by  Waleran,    Earl  of 
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IMellent,  in  1150,  and  remains  of  these  works  were  said  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  last  century,  but  I  cannot  say  that  tliis  hill  "  near 
Digley  "  is  what  we  now  know  as  Fort  Eoyal.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Stuarts,  most  of  the  liills  around  Worcester  were  occupied  by 
one  or  other  of  the  forces  for  or  against  the  King,  including  Eainbow 
Hill  (which  had  been  previously  called  Wheeler's  Hill),  Henwick 
Hill,  Elbury,  Eoger's  Hill,  Eed  Hill,  Perry  Wood,  Windmill  Hill, 
(the  same,  ]3robably,  as  is  now  called  Greenhill),  and  Earnshall  (the 
two  latter  said  to  have  been  opposite  or  near  each  other  in  Bath 
Eoad).  In  a  "Ground  Plot"  of  the  city,  as  it  stood  fortified  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1651,  (and  which  I  published  a  few  years 
ago  from  an  ancient  engraving  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation,) 
Fort  Eoj^al  is  distinctly  marked,  with  its  ramparts  forming  a  square, 
or  rather  a  star  of  four  points,  and  a  bastion  (formerly  called  a 
bulwark)  at  each  angle,  and  from  this  fort  are  delineated  lines  of 
vallation  or  ditches,  one  of  which  extends  westerly  from  the  fort  to 
the  city  wall  near  the  Blockhouse,  and  the  other  southerly,  crossing 
London  Eoad  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  extending  to  the  city 
wall  near  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  from  thence  to  the  river's  bank, 
enclosing  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  whereon  is  represented  a  fortified 
mound.  Most  of  these  lines  of  vallation  have  disappeared  with  the 
progress  of  building  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  the  site  of 
the  Fort  Eoyal  still  affords  considerable  evidence  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  applied  in  those  sad  and  unnatural  wars  when  English- 
men murdered  their  own  countrymen,  on  the  one  side  to  defend 
their  King,  and  on  the  other  to  uphold  those  liberties  which  were 
necessary  to  the  English  constitution.  The  four  mounds  which 
formed  the  bastions  are  still  well  defined,  and  also  small  portions  of 
the  lines  of  vallation  or  trenches,  which  we  see  marked  on  old  maps. 
The  centre  of  this  fortification,  or  platform  midway  between  the 
four  bastions,  is  indicated  by  the  modern  residence  which  has  been 
erected  in  our  own  day;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  royal  standard  was 
raised.  Mr.  Eraser  (a  very  clever  draftsman)  has  been  good  enough 
to  make  a  plan  of  the  site,  which  will  illustrate  my  remarks.  On 
the  mound  which  formed  the  south-west  bastion  is  a  circle  of  lofty 
and  handsome  elm  trees,  which  it  has  been  asserted  cover  the  spot 
on  which  the  royal  tent  was  placed ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  this  is 
doubtful,  as  the  King  was  no  doubt  lodged  at  the  Bishop's  Ealace ; 
or,  if  royal  tent  there  were,  it  would  probably  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  fortification  rather  than  exposed  on  the  toj?  of  a  bastion.  Xo 
ancient  author  of  whom  I  am  aware  makes  any  mention  of  this  spot 
as  the  Fort  Eoyal,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  map  in  which  it  is  so 
denominated  before  the  plan  of  1651,  just  mentioned.  I  have 
failed  to  ascertain  what  was  the  original  name  of  Fort  Eoyal  Hill. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Lees,  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  Sidbury,  in 
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allusion  to  its  mound  or  barrow,  and  thus  have  given  the  name  to 
the  adjoining  street.  In  later  maps,  however,  it  is  denominated 
Catherine  Hill.  And  Nash,  in  his  account  of  the  Commandery, 
says  that  on  Eichard  Morison's  surrender  of  that  house  to  Henry 
YIII.  the  King  "  granted  him  the  advowson  of  Crowle,  with  St. 
Catherine's  chapel  on  Coh-ldU,  lying  near  the  highway  leading  to 
Eed-cross  Hill,  not  far  from  which  stood  St.  Ursula's  chapel, 
beyond  the  ruinated  castle."  Cob-hill  is  probably  a  mis-print  for 
"  Cole-hill,"  which  is  still  the  name  of  the  height  adjoining  Fort 
Eoyal.  The  original  name  of  the  latter  is  not  therefore  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  The  probability  is  that  the  first  occasion  of  its  being 
called  Fort  Eoyal  was  in  consequence  of  its  being  occupied  by 
Eo\alist  troops,  if  not  by  the  King  in  person  and  his  body  guard. 
One  source  of  satisfaction  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  house  and 
grounds  are  now  occupied  by  a  martial  gentleman,  who  is  not  only 
devoted  to  the  honourable  profession  of  arms,  and  commands  a 
company  of  Volunteers,  who,  if  necessity  called  them  out,  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  prove  themselves  equal  to  Cromwell's  Ironsides ;  but 
my  friend  Captain  Corbett,  in  addition  to  this,  is  fully  alive  to  the 
great  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  this  spot,  and  not 
unfrequently  here,  on  the  very  site  of  the  great  battle  of  Worcester, 
drills  his  men  in  mimic  warfare,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
associations  of  the  ground,  and  then  sends  them  home  rejoicing  at 
his  generous  hospitality. 

The  great  battle  of  Worcester  has  been  described  by  many 
pens,  and  therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me,  in  recounting  the 
occurrences  which  connected  Fort  Eoyal  with  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  events  in  the  history  of  Worcester,  to  observe  that  in  the 
month  of  August,  1651,  Charles  II.,  with  an  army  chiefly  composed 
of  Scotchmen  and  a  few  English  troops,  marching  from  Stirling, 
arrived  at  Worcester,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  city  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month,  and  in  a  few  days  (as  stated  in  Sir  Nicholas  Lech- 
mere's  diary)  fortified  the  city  "  beyond  imagination,"  having  broken 
down  the  bridges  of  Upton,  Bewdley,  Powick,  and  Bransford, 
thereby  showing  a  determination  to  hold  the  city  of  Worcester  as  a 
base  of  operations.  On  the  28tli  of  August,  Cromwell's  army 
advanced  before  Worcester,  the  General  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
the  house  of  Judge  Berkeley,  at  Spetchley,  while  his  troops  posted 
themselves  on  the  heights  of  Eed  Hill,  within  a  mile-and-a-half  of 
AVorcester,  and  nearly  within  musket-shot  of  the  Fort  Eoyal. 
The  fort  was  at  that  time  under  the  command  of  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  kind  of  fort  was 
erected  here,  nor  indeed  whether  this  outwork  consisted  of  anything 
else  but  ramparts  and  bastions,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  a  stout  defence,  for  we  find  that  the  Parliamentary  guns  having 
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been  got  into  position,  a  cannonade  was  commenced  upon  the  city, 
which,  it  is  stated,  "  did  good  execution " ;  and  the  Fort  Royal, 
which  had  then  been  repaired,  in  turn  fired  on  the  enemy, 
"  as  if "  (according  to  their  remark)  "  they  feared  never  to  want 
powder  or  bullets."  A  little  episode  occurred  by  night  on  this 
occasion,  when  a  considerable  number  of  troops  of  the  royal  army, 
horse  and  foot,  wearing  shirts  over  their  armour,  sallied  out  through 
Sidbury-gate,  thinking  to  catch  the  Parliamentary  army  asleep  ; 
but  to  their  great  surprise  they  found  the  enemy  not  only  wide 
awake  but  evidently  aware  of  the  intended  visit,  for  they  received 
the  Royalists  with  such  a  murderous  fire  that  Major  Knox  and 
many  others  were  at  once  shot  down,  and  the  rest  precipitately 
retreated  within  the  city  walls.  One  Guise,  a  tailor,  had  basely 
given  information  of  the  proposed  sally,  for  which  act  of  treachery 
he  was  justly  hanged  next  day  at  the  Cross. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1651,  after  that  memorable 
night  in  which  (according  to  the  accounts  of  Royalist  authorities) 
Cromwell  had  wickedly  strengthened  his  hands  for  the  coming 
fight  by  a  compact  with  the  "■  man  of  sin  " — a  compact  entered  into 
within  the  shades  of  that  ancient  plantation  (Perry  AVood),  which 
then  crowned,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  the  heights  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Fort  Royal, — it  was,  I  say,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  September  that  the  King  and  his  council  of 
war  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  to  make  observations 
and  to  decide  on  the  steps  to  bo  taken.  This  resulted  in  an  order 
for  attacking  the  enemy  at  Red  Hill,  whose  position  had  become 
much  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  some  regiments  to  march  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  main  strength  of  the 
Parliamentary  array  lay.  Accordingly  the  Scotch  troops  in  Wor- 
cester, accompanied  by  some  English  Cavaliers,  marched  through 
Sidbury  gate ;  they  were  commanded  by  Charles  in  person, 
supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  and  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Cromwell's  forces  at  Perry  Wood 
were  settled  in  an  advantageous  position,  protected  by  a  strong 
breastwork — the  remains  of  the  entrenchments  being  still  con- 
spicuous there — and  a  battery  of  great  guns  was  from  that  point 
opened  against  Fort  Royal  and  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  conflict 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn  having  terminated  disastrously  for 
the  Royalists,  Cromwell  hastened  with  all  his  available  men  to  the 
assistance  of  his  w^eakened  troops  at  Red  Hill  and  Perry  Wood,  and 
his  timely  arrival  probably  prevented  their  defeat,  they  having 
barely  held  their  ground,  and  the  Royalists  were  then  advancing  to 
a  second  assault.  The  result  is  well  known.  A  terrible  havoc  was 
made  in  the  King's  ranks.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  was  wounded  and  carried  to  the  Commandery,  the 
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ancient  house  just  under  Fort  Roj^al  Hill,  where  he  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  The  struggle  continued 
for  hours,  until  the  royal  troops  had  consumed  all  their  ammunition 
and  were  forced  to  fight  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets, 
retreating  at  length  in  great  confusion  into  the  city  through 
Sidbury  gate,  where  the  King,  having  been  forced  to  dismount  by 
the  overturning  of  a  waggon  in  the  street,  remounted  another  horse 
and  eventually  escaped.  Sir  Alexander  Forbes  (or,  as  some 
authorities  say.  Colonel  Drummond)  had  held  the  Fort  Royal,  and 
Cronnvell  now  advanced  towards  it,  but  before  making  the  assault 
he  summoned  it  to  surrender.  Preparations  to  storm  it  being 
completed,  "his  clemency,"  it  is  stated,  "was  seen  in  venturing 
his  person  through  the  showers  of  shot,  and  offering  the  Scots 
quarter  if  they  would  presently  yield,  but  they  being  infatuated 
refused  the  proffer."  An  attack  Avas  then  made,  but  repulsed  with 
some  loss  to  the  assailing  party,  upon  which  Cromwell  heading 
another  attacking  column,  the  fort  was  captured  after  some  severe 
fighting,  and  all  within  it  ruthlessly  butchered.  This  cruelty  has 
been  said  to  be  justifiable,  as  the  garrison  had  refused  to  surrender 
and  had  also  fired  upon  a  flag  of  truce ;  but  in  the  confusion,  and 
it  being  now  dusk  (seven  o'clock)  the  flag,  if  really  hoisted,  might 
not  have  been  observed.  The  cannon  of  the  fort  were  immediately 
turned  upon  the  city,  which  added  to  the  terror  and  confusion  that 
now  everywhere  prevailed  there ;  and  the  victors  through  the 
darkness  rushed  on  like  an  overwhelming  torrent.  This  exploit  is 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Essex  troops,  whose  colours  the 
Lord  General  commanded  to  be  set  up  in  the  fort.  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes,  the  commander  of  Fort  Royal,  was,  in  this  conflict,  shot 
through  both  the  calves  of  his  legs,  lay  in  Perry  Wood  all  night, 
and  was  next  day  brought  prisoner  into  the  city. 

In  a  description  of  Worcester  written  by  Defoe,  entitled 
A  Tour  through  the  ivliole  Island  of  Great  Brit  km,  after  alluding 
to  the  ancient  house  known  as  the  Commandery,  he  says — "  Above, 
in  the  Park,  is  to  be  seen  a  great  work  of  four  bastions,  called  the 
Royal  Mount,  whence  a  vallum  and  ditch  run  both  ways  to 
encompass  this  side  of  the  city.  Here,  'tis  probable,  the  storm 
began  when  the  Royalists  were  driven  back  into  the  city  with  great 
slaughter;  and  the  King  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner  in  the 
narrow  street  at  this  gate  by  a  loaded  cart  of  hay  purposely  over- 
thrown, which  gave  him  time  to  retire  at  the  opposite  gate  to 
Boscobel,  or  White  Ladies." 

Cromwell  himself,  in  sending  a  report  of  this  engagement  to  the 
SjDeaker  of  the  Parliament,  states  that  he  had  totally  beaten  the 
enemy  and  "  pursued  him  to  his  royal  fort,"  which  he  took,  "  and 
turned   his    own   guns    upon    him,"    describing  the  result    as    "  a 
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glorious  mercy,  and  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  live  hours  as  ever 
I  have  seen." 

Some  souvenirs  of  the  great  fight  have  been  excavated  on  Fort 
Eoyal  Hill,  including  cannon-balls,  bones,  some  genuine  old  coins, 
tobacco  pipes,  &c. ;  and  when  the  late  Mr.  Mence  erected  the  present 
house  on  the  spot,  his  work-people,  in  making  excavations,  came 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  a  subterranean  passage  or 
cavern,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  soldiers,  or  perhaps  as  protecting  casemates,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  place  for  cooking  purposes.  At  the  Commandery  also  is  an. 
apartment  still  called  ''  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  room,"  where  that 
nobleman  died ;  and  also  a  hiding  place  over  the  great  stairs,  called 
"  King  Charles's  hole,"  having  an  opening  from  it  to  the  roof,  but 
with  which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  King  had  anything  to  do, 
or  with  a  bed-room  still  called  after  his  name  ;  though  it  is  probable 
enough  that  he  visited  the  Commandery  with  some  of  the  generals 
or  noblemen  belonging  to  his  suite. 

This,  then,  comprises  all  we  know  of  the  Fort  Royal.  As  a  means 
of  defence  to  the  city,  its  capabilities  could  never  have  been  of  an 
important  character.  From  the  ancient  plan  before  alluded  to  it 
would  seem  that  the  fort  was  nothing  but  an  earth-work,  while  it 
must  have  been  more  or  less  commanded  by  the  superior  heights  of 
Red  Hill  and  Perry  Wood.  Cromwell's  capture  of  the  place  was 
apparentl}^  not  a  very  difficult  aifair ;  yet  we  cannot  take  our  stand 
upon  the  site  and  view  the  many  interesting  objects  in  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  without  feeling  the  great  charm  which  attaches  to 
historical  reminiscences  connected  with  those  events  which  have 
shaped  the  career  of  our  own  nation  and  people.  And  if  there  be 
one  thing  for  which,  more  than  any  other,  I  envy  my  neighbour  and 
friend,  it  is  in  his  occupation  of  a  spot  so  pregnant  with  interest  and 
so  surrounded  with  beauty.  JN'ot  far  in  front  of  us,  there  in  the 
valley,  are  at  least  two  institutions  which  carry  back  our  thoughts 
for  eight  centuries,  with  reflections  on  the  solemn  and  mysterious 
march  of  the  ages  during  all  that  time.  I  allude  to  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Commandery — both  of  the  foundation  of  the  good  Bishop 
Wulstan — both  still  in  existence,  though,  like  the  city  and  the 
society  among  which  they  yet  remain,  greatly  changed  indeed! 
And,  as  a  grand  back-ground  to  all,  there  are  the  everlasting  hills — 
the  back-bone  of  Worcestershire — whose  antiquity  I  will  leave  the 
geologists  to  descant  upon,  but  whose  beauty  the  commonest  of  us 
mortals  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
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Description    of  some    curious   Norman   Sculjjtures   at   Ribhesford 
Church,    Worcestershire. — By   Edwin   Lees,    F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

RiBBESFORD  is  a  parish  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Severn,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  borough  of  Bewdley, 
which  is  included  within  the  parish,  but  there  is  a  Chapel  of  Ease 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Although  within  the  Hundred  of 
Doddingtree,  in  Worcestershire,  it  is  ecclesiastically  located  in  the 
Deanery  of  Burford,  and  Diocese  of  Hereford.  This  is  an 
inconvenient  arrangement,  as  Hartlebury  where  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  resides,  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Ribhesford,  while  it 
is  a  long  distance  to  Hereford. 

The  Church  of  Ribhesford,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard, 
is  a  low  and  ancient  structure,  originally  of  Norman  foundation, 
but  altered  as  time  went  on  to  the  pointed  styles  that  afterwards 
prevailed  in  church  architecture,  so  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  exterior 
of  the  structure  that  Norman  work  can  be  detected.  The  church 
has  recently  been  under  reparation  of  an  extensive  character,  but 
fortunately  the  sculptures  that  I  am  about  to  describe  above  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  north  door-way,  have  been  carefully  preserved 
from  injury,  and  have  thus  excited  considerable  attention. 

The  tympanum  of  the  Norman  churches  in  England  often  show 
rude  but  curious  sculptured  designs,  these  being  almost  always  of  a 
sacred  character,  either  representing  some  saint,  or  the  Divine 
Saviour  in  the  act  of  benediction,  or  an  emblem  having  reference  to 
the  founders  of  the  building.  Such  Norman  sculptures  occur  at 
several  churches  of  ancient  foundation  in  Worcestershire,  as  at  St. 
Kenelm's,  near  Halesowen,  and  at  Pedmore,  near  Stourbridge,  where 
a  crowned  figure  is  surrounded  by  a  convolution  of  serpents  with 
monstrous  grinning  heads.  On  the  tympanum  of  a  Norman  door- 
way at  Castle  Morton,  there  is  a  carving  of  a  Lamb  supporting  a 
cross. 

There  is  a  very  curious  representation  in  relief  on  the  tympanum 
of  the  north  Norman  doorway  of  Ribhesford  Church,  which  lias  been 
described  at  various  times  by  topographical  writers,  and  wdiich 
appears  to  represent  an  actual  incident  that  took  place  in  early 
times — perhaps  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  church  was  being 
built — and  it  is  therefore  deserving  of  i:»articular  examination,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plate ;  a  Norman  hunter  in  tunic 
descending  nearly  to  his  diminished  feet,  with  bare  arms,  and  cap  on 
head,  is  represented  as  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow  at  a  strange  look- 
ing animal,  from  which  a  dog  turns  tail,  evidently  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  beast  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed.     The  carver,  perhaps  from 
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imperfect  recollection,  has  given  the  animal  shot  at  six  very  short 
legs,  which  has  rendered  its  identification  somewhat  difficult. 
Several  ohservers  have  regarded  it  as  a  Beaver,  but  it  has  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  a  Seal. 

Ribbesford  Church  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Severn,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  beavers  having  inhabited  the  Severn,  though 
they  are  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  being  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  Wales  when  he  travelled  there  with  Archbishop 
Ealdwin  preaching  a  Crusade.  But  they  have  been  extinct  for 
centuries  even  in  Wales.  The  idea  has  been  countenanced  from  an 
island  in  the  Severn,  a  few  miles  above  Worcester,  being  now 
commonly  called  Bevereye.  But  it  appears  from  ancient  documents 
that  the  name  was  originally  Evere  or  Evereye,  and  it  has  been 
changed  to  Bevereye  by  that  vulgar  consonanting  process  so  common 
in  the  midland  counties,  by  which  oaks,  ashes,  and  orchards  are 
made  nokes,  noshes,  and  norchards.  The  name  of  the  island  has 
therefore  no  connection  with  beavers. 

On  the  other  hand.  Seals  (Phoca)  of  several  species  have  been 
taken  far  up  in  the  river  Severn,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Leland  mentions  that  at  Evesham,  in  the  abbacy  of  Oswald,  circa 
A.D.  960,  a  seal  was  taken  in  the  river  Avon,  not  far  from  the 
bridge. — ^^  Phoca  piscis  magnus  in  Avena  flu.  monasterio  vicino 
capt,"  Lelandi  collectanea,  t.  i.  p.  300.  The  seal  had  wandered  up 
the  river  Avon,  and  would  no  doubt  have  made  free  with  the  fish  in 
the  abbey  stews,  had  not  the  "  Gardianus  Gurgitis  "  interrupted  his 
intended  marauding.  In  the  present  day  seals  have  been  frequently 
met  with  some  distance  from  the  sea,  for  according  to  Bell's  British 
Quadrupeds,  both  the  Harp  Seal  {Phoca  Grcenlandica),  and  the 
Grey  Seal  (Halichaums  grijplms.  Bell),  have  been  taken  in  the 
Severn;  and  both  in  1860,  and  as  late  as  1875,  seals  were  captured 
in  the  river  not  far  from  Gloucester.  ^^  It  seems  probable  enough 
therefore,  that  a  seal  might  have  been  killed  at  Ribbesford  in  the 
]S'orman  period,  and  thought  a  wonder  that  deserved  to  be  com- 
memorated by  a  carving  in  stone. 

The  curious  sculpture  above  described,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  a  legendary  tale  that  mentions  a  certain  "  Robin  of 
Horshill "  as  having  when  hunting,  shot  at  a  buck  and  with  the  same 
arrow  also  killed  a  salmon !  How  this  could  have  happened,  unless  the 
buck  had  been  swimming  across  the  river  to  escape  death  or  capture, 
is  not  explained.  However  this  old  legend,  whether  grounded  on 
fact  or  not,  has  caused  it  to  be  commonly  affirmed,  that  the  animal 
represented  on  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  was  a  salmon,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  legs  !     But  I  shall  now  show  that  a  confusion 

•At  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1836,  two  skulls  of  Seals  were  exhibited 
which  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  animals  killed  in  the  Severn,  and  were  pronounced  by 
Professor  Bell  to  belong  to  the  Phoca  Grosnlandka. 
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of  ideas  has  arisen  from  another  sculpture  on  the  side  of  the  same 
doorway,  in  which  a  fish  is  really  distinctly  figured.  This  lateral 
carving  being  at  that  time  concealed  by  a  covering  of  mortar,  is  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Nash  in  his  History  of  Worcestershire,  and  he 
only  states  in  reference  to  the  figures  on  the  tympanum,  that  "  the 
plenty  of  game  formerly  here  might  be  alluded  to  by  the  sculpture 
over  the  north  porch,  where  is  represented  an  archer,  who  at  one 
shot  kills  a  salmon  and  a  deer."  The  learned  doctor  could  never 
have  seen  the  sculpture,  for  no  deer  is  shown,  and  no  critical  eye  has 
ever  considered  that  the  animal  that  is  apparent  was  ever  meant  to 
portray  a  salmon.  Mr.  J.  ]^oake,  who  has  written  several  interesting 
works  on  the  topography  and  old  customs  of  Worcestershire,  has 
like  Dr.  J^ash,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sculpture  was 
symbolical  of  the  game  that  in  olden  times  is  supposed  to  have 
abounded  at  Eibbesford,  because  it  is  stated  in  Hemincfs  Chartulary* 
that  the  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Worcester,  and 
that  "  the  Villains,"  or  servants  attached  to  the  manor  here,  were 
bound  to  furnish  weirs  and  nets  for  catching  fish,  and  proper 
implements  for  hunting.  But  had  this  been  the  intention,  well 
known  game  beasts,  birds  and  fishes  would  have  been  depicted,  and 
not  a  monster  open  to  disj^utation  as  to  whether  beaver  or  seal,  and 
made  to  appear  as  large  as  the  hunter  Avho  attacks  it.  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  a  real  hunting  incident  in  killing  an  unknown  animal, 
was  meant  to  be  represented. 

I  must  now  mention  a  carving  that  was  long  hidden  from  view, 
and  therefore  escaped  the  notice  of  topographers.  [See  the  annexed 
wood-cut].  This  is  placed  on  the  stone  parallel  with  the  capital  of 
the  eastern  pillar  supporting  the  arch  of  the  doorway,  and  is  probably 
emblematical.  Here  a  large  fish  is  dejDicted  swimming  in  the  water, 
which  is  attacked  by  a  bird  of  prey ;  but  as  this  bird  is  pouncing 
down,  a  much  larger  bird,  meant  j^robably  for  an  eagle,  seizes  it  in 
its  talons,  and  the  security  of  the  fish  seems  to  be  shown  by  its 
re-appearing,  though  in  a  smaller  form,  above  the  large  victorious 
assailant.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  lateral  carving  represents 
an  actual  incident  like  the  representation  on  the  tympanum,  because 
the  corresponding  sculpture  has  a  circular  intertwined  knot,  intended 
I  think  to  be  symbolical  of  the  Deity.  The  birds  and  the  fish 
doubtless  intimate  some  sacred  allegory,  or  may  possibly  have  reference 
to  the  legendary  history  of  Saint  Leonard,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  The  country  people  may  have  taken  the  larger  fish  for 
the  salmon  supposed  to  have  been  shot  Avith  a  deer  by  ''  Kobin  of 
Horshill."  It  is  curious,  that  when  I  first  visited  Eibbesford  with 
my  friend,  Professor  Buckman,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  this 

*  IJeminc/s  Chartulary,  p.  256. 


Bas-relief  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  column  of  the  North  Doorway 
of  Eibbesford  Church. 

(Half  the  size  of  the  sculjJture.) 
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lateral  sculpture  was  concealed  by  mortar  that  had  been  purposely 
placed  upon  it,  and  my  friend  suspecting  there  was  a  carving  beneath, 
patiently  with  a  knife  scraped  the  covering  away  and  revealed  the 
figures.  There  could  have  been  no  reason  for  concealing  this 
sculpture  from  observation,  unless  under  the  influence  of  puritanical 
ideas,  when  in  England's  troublous  times  the  loyal  and  orthodox 
clergy  were  expelled  from  their  churches,  it  might  be  fancied  that  this 
carving  was  a  superstitious  subject,  having  some  connection  with  the 
sacred  Vesica  jyiscis,  and  therefore  deserving  only  of  obliteration.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  emblem  on  the  side  of  the  western  pillar  of 
the  doorway,  being  not  understood  as  to  its  symbolical  meaning,  was 
left  untouched. 

It  may  deserve  mention  that  Ribbesford  church  with  its 
extensive  buryiug-ground  adjoins  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Eibbesford  Hall,  once  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  but  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Winnington 
Ingram,  who  is  the  present  rector  of  the  parish,  and  patron  of  the 
living. 
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The  Arrangement  of  Secular  Cathedral  Closes. —  By  the  Eev. 
MackExXZIe  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Praecentor  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Joint  fleeting  of 
Societies  at  Stamford,  1879. 

Few,  except  the  very  expert  archaeologist,  know  or  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Enghsh  Cathedrals  in  constitution 
and  arrangement. 

I  have  so  fully  described  both,  in  my  "  Cathedral ia,^'  ^'English 
Minsters,"  and  "  Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cathedrals,'^  that  I 
need  here  to  take  only  a  rapid  glance  at  those  divergencies.  The 
community  of  the  names  of  Dean  and  Chapter ;  the  title  of 
Minster  applied  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  secular  churches 
of  York  and  Tincoln  (as  by  the  Council  of  Aix,  816);  and  the 
general  correspondence  of  the  outward  accessories  of  a  cathedral,  in 
its  modern  aspect,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  confusion. 
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Yet  even  a  cursory  glance  at  Ecton's  Thesaurus,  Bacon's  Liher 
Regis,  or  su(;li  ordinary  books  as  the  Clergy  List,  and  Gilbert's 
Ahnanaclx,  would  show  two  constitutions  widely  different ;  in  the 
one  ai:)pear  a  dean  and  four  or  six  canons,  including  a  sub-dean, 
an  archdeacon,  a  treasurer  or  economist,  a  receiver  and  term-lecturer, 
besides  some  modern  "  honorary  canons,"  so  called,  betokening  on 
its  face  a  shrunken  establishment ;  while  the  other  boasts  a  long  list 
with  a  dean,  prtecentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdpacons,  (some- 
times a  sub-dean  and  sub-chanter,  as  at  York  and  Salisbury),  and  a 
numerous  body  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  resident  and  non- 
resident, 30  at  St.  Paul's,  43  at  Wells,  26  at  York,  30  at  Chichester, 
18  at  Exeter,  28  at  Hereford,  20  at  Lichfield,  54  at  Lincoln,  and 
41  at  Salisbury. 

Again,  as  regards  arrangement,  one  class  of  Cathedrals  appeals 
to  the  eye  Avith  its  mournful  spectacle  of  monastic  ruins,  inter- 
mingled with  modern  houses ;  whilst  the  other  shows  only  ancient 
residences  standing  apart. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  reason  of  these 
differences,  not  onlj''  as  an  interesting  subject  of,  to  many,  novel 
information,  but  also  as  a  hint  and  guide  to  those  architects  and 
chapters  who  may  be  called  upon  to  design  a  modern  close  upon 
the  ancient  lines.  These,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent  failures  in  this 
direction,  are  almost  unknown,  or  certainly  left  out  of  sight. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  class  of  Cathedrals  called 
Regular,  their  inmates  being  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict  in  all 
cases  (except  Carlisle,  which  was  under  that  of  S.  Austin) ;  monastic 
in  regard  to  its  buildings,  and  conventual  in  reference  to  its 
community. 

These  Benedictines  and  Austin  "Canons  Eegular"  lived  in 
common  ;  they  had  a  cloister,  refectory,  and  dormitory. 

At  the  Beformation  these  monks  and  canons  were  removed 
upon  pensions,  or  else  absorbed  into  a  remodelled  foundation.  The 
former  were  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Winchester,  JSTorwich,  Dur- 
ham, Ely,  Worcester — Benedictine —and  the  latter  at  Carlisle. 
Erom  the  Benedictines  Henry  VIII.  added  Westminster,  Gloucester, 
Chester,  and  Peterborough,  and  from  the  Austin  Canons  Oseney 
or  Oxford,  and  Bristol.  Being  reformed  or  remodelled,  the  whole 
class  was  called  that  of  Cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 

Xow,  to  accommodate  the  new  system,  it  was  necessary  to 
re-cast  or  re-allot  all  the  monastic  buildings.  The  refectory 
became  the  common  hall  of  minor  canons  or  petty  canons,  who 
were  simply  subordinate  nominees  of  the  Chapter,  without  inde- 
pendence as  a  corporation  or  endowment.  The  dormitory  was  also 
sometimes  thus  used.  The  priory  became  a  deanery,  and  the 
abbot's  lodge  the  bishop's  palace.     In  many  cases  the  conventual 
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buildings  were  swept  away,  as  at  Winchester  only  a  portion  of  the 
cellarage  remains ;  and,  again,  the  wreck  is  so  complete  that  we 
cannot  identify  the  modern  superstructure  with  the  old  foundations. 
At  Chester  the  Infirmary  was  made  the  deanery  ;  at  Peterborough, 
Canterbury,  and  Ely,  it  was  converted  into  houses  for  other 
members.  Sometimes  we  possess  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
allotment.  At  Rochester  and  Ely  we  can  indicate  the  stalls  to 
which  the  almonry  and  sextry  fell ;  '^  at  Durham,  Worcester,  and 
Canterbury  t  every  apportionment  is  known  to  us  with  the  new 
disposition  of  the  converted  buildings. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  second  class  of  Cathedrals, 
served  neither  by  monks  nor  by  regular  canons,  and  possessing 
neither  dormitory  nor  refectory,  no  misericord,  no  guest-house,  no 
infirmary,  no  almonry  or  chequers  of  officers.  There  clergy 
occupied  all  the  stalls,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  class, 
(capitulars,  including  young  laymen,  who  were  called  "  religious,") 
these  were  known  as  Secular  canons.  Out  of  their  number,  four 
were  eminent,  those  called  "  Dignitaries "  (dean,  prsecentor,  chan- 
cellor, treasurer),  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  monastic 
obedientiaries.  All  had  prebends,  a  separate  endowment,  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  property  producing  it.  All  formed  a  com- 
munity or  chapter,  with  a  common  fund.  Those  Avho  resided  had 
separate  houses;  those  who  were  not  resident  supplied  their 
absence  by  vicars,  who  resided  in  a  college  having  its  own  chapel 
and  hall,  and  each  had  his  chambers.  Every  member  of  the 
Chapter  was  a  Canon,  whether  residentiary  or  non-resident. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  hospise  provided  for  the  reception  or  enter- 
tainment of  the  non-residentiary  canons  when  they  attended  in  the 
cathedral  church.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  that 
CATHEDRALS  OF  THE  OLD  FOUNDATION  havc  Undergone  no  change  ; 
their  names  are  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Wells,  Exeter,  Lincoln, 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  S.  Paul's,  York,  and  the  four  in  Wales  ;  and 
that  their  closes  must  be  studied  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  in  which  a  conventual  precinct  is  mapped  out. 

In  the  first  place,  a  cloister  was  not  a  necessity.  York,  Lich- 
field, Bangor,  S.  Asaph,  and  Llandafi'  never  had  one.  Salisbury 
alone  had  one  with  four  alleys,  almost  monastic  in  appearance. 
Chichester,  Hereford,  and  Wells  have  no  north  walk  ;    St.  David's 

*  See  my  Memorials  of  Rocheslcr.  At  Ely  five  prebendal  houses  were  made  out  of  the 
Infirmary.  The  Almonry  fell  to  the  seventh  stall,  the  Sextry  or  Sacristan's  Hall  to  the 
fourth  stall,  and  the  Priory  and  Guest  Hall  to  the  dean.  See  "my  Documentary  History  of 
English  Cathedrals. 

t  See  the  "  Eites  of  Durham,"  and  Professor  Willis  on  Worcester  and  Canterbury.  For 
Norwich,  Peterborough.  Canterbury,  Durham.  Chester,  Westminster,  and  Worcester,  see  my 
plans  in  Church  IVorl:  and  Life  in  English  Minsters;  and  for  Westmin.ster  my  edition  of  the 
Inventory  of  the  Abbey,  published  by  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archasological  Society.  I 
gave  plans  of  all  the  Secular  Closes  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Building  Nens. 
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wanted  it ;  so  did  Exeter.  That  of  Lincoln  is  small,  like  the 
ancient  one  of  S.  Paul's,  and  both  these  occupied  abnormal  posi- 
tions. At  S.  Paul's  there  was  a  second  cloister  on  the  north, 
called  "  Pardon  Churchyard,"  whicli  had  the  walls  painted  with 
the  ghastly  Dance  of  Death,  or  "  Machabre."  It  adjoined  a 
charnel-house  and  chapel.  The  chapter-house  cloister  had  the 
peculiarity  of  being  in  two  storeys  of  open  arcades.  At  Chichester 
the  garth  bears  the  touching  name  of  "  the  Paradise,"  and  at  Wells 
of  "  Palm  Churchyard,"  from  an  enormous  central  yew,  which 
furnished  the  palms  used  in  the  procession  on  the  Sunday  next 
before  Easter. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  chapter-house  was  not  always  an 
adjunct  of  the  cloister.  At  Chichester,  Bangor,  S.  Asaph,  and 
S.  David's,  it  is  an  upper  chamber.  At  York,  AYells,  and  Lich- 
field, it  is  approached  by  a  procession  way.  At  Exeter,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloi-ster.  At 
St.  Paul's,  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  garth.  At  Llandaff,  it  opens 
from  the  presbytery.  At  "Wells  there  was  on  the  usual  site  an 
elder  Lady  chapel,  and  in  consequence  the  chapter-house  was 
arranged  on  the  north.  The  chapter-houses  are  generally  polygonal. 
At  Exeter  it  was  not.  This  shape  certainly  is  in  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  oblong — scjuare  ended  or  apsidal — which  was  common 
to  conventual  cathedrals. 

The  canonical  houses  were  arranged  round  the  cathedral,  Avithin 
the  enclosure  wall,  but  at  Wells  some  were  built  in  the  Liberty,  so 
called,  because  canons  usually  non-resident,  were,  on  coming  up  to 
the  cathedral,  lodged  in  houses  allotted  by  the  bishop,  and  there- 
fore called  "Bishop's  ribs."  Although  not  actually  within  the 
close,  they  were  allowed  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  resi- 
dentiaries.  The  deanery  was  frequently  on  the  north  side  as  at 
Bangor,  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  AYells,  and  hence  the  northern 
rose  window  of  the  transept  of  Lincoln,  and  the  gate  on  this  side  at 
Wells,  bore  the  significant  name  of  the  "  Dean's  Eye,"  and  those 
on  the  south,  facing  the  palace,  were  called  the  "  Bishop's  Eye." 
The  chantry  at  Chichester,  the  precentory  at  Lincoln,  and  other 
churches,  was  the  residence  of  the  Prascentor,  the  Chancery  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  Treasury  of  the  Treasurer.  The  archdeacons 
and  other  residentiaries  had  each  their  separate  houses,  These 
were  sometimes  provided  with  a  large  hall,  like  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wells,  and  with  a  private  oratory,  like  the  chantry  of  Chichester, 
and  in  a  residentiary  house  recently  rebuilt.  At  York,  the  deanery 
was  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  School,  and  the  position  of 
the  precentory  is  marked  by  the  modern  residentiary  house.  At 
St.  Paul's,  the  fire  swept  all  clean ;  and  at  S.  David's  only  a  few 
traces  remain,  but  every  house  can  be  allotted  to  its  proper  site. 

VOL.  XV.,   PT.   I.  L 
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At  Llandaft',  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  position  of 
four  prebendal  houses, — one  near  the  Treasury  to  the  north-east  of 
the  ruined  castle  of  the  bishop,  who  was  there  pro-dean;  three  more 
on  the  north-east  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  vicar's  college  to  the 
east.  At  Salisbury,  in  1447,  there  were  13  canonry  houses, 
reduced  to  half  their  number  in  1548,  whilst  at  the  present  time 
the  deanery,  sub-deanery,  and  sub-chantry  only  can  be  identified. 
At  Chichester,  with  one  exception, — (the  chancery) — the  names 
and  positions  of  the  houses  are  preserved.  At  Lincoln  we  can  lay 
our  hand  on  the  buildings — precentory  and  sub-deanery  on  the 
south,  the  chancery  on  the  north,  and  the  deanery  on  the  north, 
with  its  gateway.  At  Wells  we  can  point  to  the  deanery,  (also 
with  a  gatewa}^)  archdeaconry,  the  houses  of  the  master  of  the 
choristers,  the  pra^centor,  and  the  master  of  the  fabric.  What  a 
gain  would  it  have  been  if  every  cathedral  had  possessed  a  Godwin, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  listen  to  him  as  he  unbends  to  tell  how 
"  Richard  Praty  dwelt  in  the  canonical  house  that  is  neere  the 
market  place  when  bishop  Bourne  began  the  foundation  of  a  certain 
college,"  and  that  treasurer  Sugar  "  dwelt  in  the  house  where  I  now 
do,  in  the  middle  house  of  the  three  that  joyne  upon  the  Cambray," 
the  meadow  known  as  Camera.  At  Hereford  ^ve  lose  any  clue 
beyond  the  deanery.  At  Lichfield  again  we  recover  the  deanery, 
precentory,  treasury,  and  some  other  houses ;  whilst  at  Exeter  the 
deanery  with  a  desecrated  chapel,  the  treasury  and  archdeacon's 
houses  can  still  be  pointed  out.  It  is  tiierefore  a  matter  of  high 
interest  whilst  memories  are  growing  vague  and  traditions  indis- 
tinct, with  houses  and  buildings  undergoing  change  or  removal,  to 
recover  and  render  permanent  all  that  is  certain  and  survives,  witli 
regard  to  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  close.  Lichfield,  Llandafi",  and 
Salisbury  had,  as  Chichester  still  possesses,  a  detached  bell-tower. 

The  Treasury  and  Muniment  Room  contain  the  capitular 
records,  although  the  actual  "  treasures,"  the  plate,  and  other 
ornaments  are  no  longer  preserved  in  them.  At  Salisbury  this 
room,  like  a  lesser  chapter-house,  is  detached  from  the  Cathedral  on 
the  south.  At  Chichester  it  was  over  the  north  transept  chapel, 
but  is  now  in  the  chapter-house,  with  a  very  strong  chamber 
adjoining  it. 

The  Library  of  Wells  is  over  the  eastern  alley  of  the  cloister ; 
at  Hereford,  above  the  transeptal  chapel ;  at  Lincoln,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister;  at  York,  formerly  adjoining  tlie  south  tran- 
sept, but  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palace ;  at 
Bangor,  over  the  chapter  house ;  at  Lichfield,  it  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  and  is  now  over  the  chapter  house. 

Attached  to  the  cathedral  were  a  numerous  body  of  clergy  who 
still  retain  their  corporate  existence  and  endowment.     For  their 
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accommodation  there  was  a  College  of  Vicars  Choral.  The  usual 
arrangement  in  some  points  resembled  a  Carthusian  monastery,  or 
a  hospital,  like  S.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  A  gateway  admitted 
into  a  Court  lined  on  either  side  by  small  houses  ;  and  furnished 
■svith  a  common  hall  and  chapel,  There  are  good  examples  at 
Chichester  and  York,  some  remains  at  Lichfield,  and  under  a  gate- 
way at  Lincoln  (where  at  one  time  twenty  vicars  were  lodged)  four 
houses  remain,  but  the  noblest  buildings  for  completeness  and 
extent  are  those  of  Hereford  and  Wells.  At  Hereford  a  cloister 
leads  directly  from  the  cathedral  into  a  quadrangle  like  a  college 
in  either  of  our  universities.  At  Wells  there  is  a  kind  of 
street  with  42  houses,  each  having  two  chambers  and  a  garden. 
Next  the  south  gate  are  the  hall  and  kitchen,  above  a  super- 
structure, and  at  the  upper  end  the  library  over  a  chapel.  At 
Chichester  the  hall,  and  only  ruins  of  the  chapel,  with  one  side  of 
the  college  court  remain  ;  a  small  timbered  alley  led  to  it  from  the 
great  cloister ;  but  at  Wells  the  beautiful  stone  bridge  over  the 
chain  gate  still  adorns  the  close,  and  formed  a  dry  warm  passage 
for  attendance  at  Mattins,  or  in  cold  windy  weather.  At  Exeter, 
the  hall  of  the  college  in  the  Kalendar  Hay,  founded  for  24  vicars, 
is  still  in  existence,  and  some  of  the  chambers  are  formed  into  an 
inn.  At  York,  once  within  the  close,  the  Bedern  of  the  36 
chantry  priests,  and  sub-chantry,  and  S.  William's  College  of  23 
vicars  choral,  or  "  persones  in  kyrk,"  are  in  decay.  The  College  of 
Sepulchre,  or  "  S.  Mary  and  the  Angels,"  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Minster,  has  been  clean  destroyed. 

One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  a  close  are  its  gates.  The  name 
of  Minster  Gates,  opposite  the  south  transept,  lingers  at  York.  At 
Wells  there  remain  the  ''  Dean's  Eye,"  the  "  Bishop's  Eye,"  or 
"  Pennyless  Porch,"  where  doles  and  alms  were  distributed ;  and 
also  the  Chain  Gate,  so  called  from  being  protected  by  a  chain  at 
night,  and  so  prevented  the  approach  of  horsemen.  Exeter  had 
seven  gates  :  S.  Catherine's,  S.  Martin's,  S.  Michael's,  Broad  or 
S.  Petroc's,  Palace,  Bear,  and  Little  Style.  S.  Paul's  had  also  its 
Chain  Gate,  besides  five  others.  Lichfield  had  a  west  and  south- 
eastern gate.  York  boasted  a  large  west  gate,  Chichester  retains 
its  Canongate  and  Bishopgate  ;  the  Paradise  or  east  gate  has  been 
destroyed.  Lichfield  and  York,  Hereford  and  Exeter,  now  lie 
open ;  but  St.  David's  retains  its  east  gate,  and  Salisbury  has 
tliree,  one  having  a  "  hanging  chapel "  of  S.  Anne.  Lincoln  has 
still  three — the  Exchequer,  North,  and  Potter  Gates  ;  one  noble 
double  gate-house  has  been  destroyed,  besides  a  postern  by  the 
Grecian  [Gressen]  stairs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  miss  the  monastic  names  of  Abbey 
Gate  or  Precinct,  or  Court  Gate  ;  here  it  is  the  Close  Gate,  or  bears 
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some  distinguishing  appellative.  The  name  of  Abbey  still  clings 
to  Carlisle  and  Bristol  precincts,  although  "  Close  "  is  common  to 
Winchester  and  Salisbury  ;  yet  we  should  hardly  be  at  a  loss, 
when  we  entered  the  Cathedral  Yard  of  Exeter,  the  Canon  Lane  of 
Chichester,  Minster  Yard  of  Lincoln  and  York,  or  the  Cathedral 
Green  of  Wells,  to  know  that  these  could  not  have  been  monastic. 
Around,  or  in  immediate  connection  with  a  secular  close,  is  often 
found  a  College  of  Chantry  Priests.  These  formed  a  third  body  in 
the  system  ;  thus  there  was  a  college  of  fourteen  priests  in  the 
Mounterye  of  Wells  ;  at  Lincoln  there  were  the  Works  Chantry, 
now  pulled  down,  the  Burghersh  Chantry  House  still  remaining, 
and  that  of  Nicholas  Cantelupe,  opposite  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Minster,  by  the  Palace  Gate.  At  Chichester  the  beautiful  doorway 
of  the  Eoyal,  or  Lord  Nicholas  Mortimer's  Chantry,  remains  in  the 
south  alley  of  the  cloisters.  At  Exeter  the  visitor  may  discover 
remains  of  the  College  of  Annuellars,  near  St.  Catherine's  Gate. 
York  retains  portions  of  the  S.  AVilliams'.  College  of  Chantry 
Priests  and  of  the  Bedern,  or  S.  Peter's  College  of  Vicars'  Choral. 

The  Constable  of  the  Close,  at  Lincoln,  had  a  chamber  in  the 
church  near  the  roodloft  ;  the  searchers  of  the  church,  or  night 
watch,  were  accommodated  in  a  timber  chamber  in  the  choir 
Transept.  At  Lincoln  the  choristers'  and  choir  master's  house  still 
adjoin  the  Chancery.  The  choristers  have  a  house  at  Salisbury, 
and  some  portions  of  their  close  remain  at  Lichfield.  The  Camera 
Communis  of  the  canons  of  Lincoln  intervened  between  the  north 
transept  and  the  chapter-house.  Over  the  vestibule  was  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Sometimes  there  were  churches  within 
the  close ;  at  Exeter  we  may  still  see  those  of  S.  Martin,  S.  Mary 
Major,  and  S.  Petroc.  An  early  one  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  was 
removed  outside  the  Exchequer  Gate  at  Lincoln.  At  York 
S.  Michael-le-Belfry  stands  within  the  close,  and  formerly 
the  church  of  S.  Mary  and  All  Angels  flanked  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave.  The  close  was  walled  in  at  Exeter,  Wells,  St.  David's, 
Lincoln,  S.  Paul's,  and  Lichfield  ;  and  on  two  sides  by  the  city 
walls  at  York  and  Chichester,  but  was  open  at  Hereford,  Bangor, 
S.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff.  In  most  instances  the  city,  in  point  of 
time,  preceded  the  cathedral ;  but  at  Wells  and  New  Sarum  it 
grew  up  around  the  church.  We  have  only  a  single  example  of  a 
borough  or  town  due  to  the  erection  of  a  combined  monastic  and 
cathedral  establishment,  at  Durham.  The  secular  cathedrals  were 
sometimes  removed  from  small  villages  into  larger  towns,  as 
Chichester  supplanted  Selsea,  Old  Sarum  succeeded  to  Sherborne, 
and  Exeter  to  Crediton.  At  Chichester  a  quarter  of  the  old  city, 
including  a  portion  of  its  walls,  was  granted  to  the  new  chapter. 
At  New  Sarum  a  new   foundation  rose  within  siofht  of  the  more 
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ancient  one,  which  had  crowned  the  windy  height  of  Old  Searbyrig. 
The  see  was  removed  from  Dorcliester,  Oxon,  to  Lincobi. 

I  have  pointed  out  facts  Avhich  show  how  indispensable  it  is, 
on  purely  arcluieological  grounds,  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
cathedrals  of  the  old  and  new  foundations,  successors  of  the  rival 
monastic  and  secular  systems.  But  i  may  proceed  further  to  men- 
tion the  importance  of  this  distinction  on  historical  and  national 
grounds.  The  feud  that  arrayed  the  monks  and  regular  canons 
in  cathedrals  against  secular  canons  has  episodes  of  great  interest. 
For  instance,  at  York,  at  Exeter,  and  at  Wells,  the  diocesan 
endeavoured  to  introduce  regular  canons.  They  built  a  cloister  and 
refectory  with  a  dormitory,  after  the  custom  of  Lorraine ;  but  the 
change  did  not  last  long.  At  Wells,  the  next  Bishop  destroyed  the 
buildings ;  at  Exeter,  within  a  very  short  time,  the  canons  refused 
to  "  lodge  in  one  chamber  and  take  their  diet  at  one  table,"  or  to 
"  receive  once  in  the  yeere  new  clothes  delivered  by  the  steward." 
The  jealousy  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  compelled  even  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Baldwyn)  to  destroy  a  college  at  Hackingtou, 
and  dissolve  its  corporation  of  prebendaries ;  and  an  attempt  b}'- 
Hugh  Xonant  to  introduce  a  secular  chapter  into  the  conventual 
church  of  Coventry,  led  to  a  battle  within  the  holy  walls,  in  ^\hich 
he  was  himself  wounded  just  before  the  high  altar.  The  two 
systems  were  antagonistic  both  in  constitution  and  arrangement. 
Therefore,  when  new  cathedrals  are  being  erected,  and  new 
buildings  will  be  required  for  others,  which  are  to  be  formed  out  of 
a  monastic  foundation,  it  is  high  time  for  archaeologists  to  under- 
stand the  true  form  and  conditions  under  which  a  modern  chapter 
can  receive  fitting  accommodation. 

I  must  add  a  few  observations  on  a  secondary  class  of  secular 
foundations,  the  very  important  churches  known  as  collegiate. 
Some  resembled  cathedrals,  except  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop's  see, 
and,  like  York  and  Lincoln,  bore,  in  certain  cases,  the  name  of 
Minster,  as  at  Beverley,  Eipon,  Southwell,  and  Wimborne ;  this 
class  included  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Howden,  Hull,  Higham 
Ferrers,  and  many  other  line  buildings.  Eipon  and  INIanchester 
have  recently  been  made  cathedrals.  The  second  class  comprised 
establishments  connected  with  education,  but  fellows  instead  of 
canons  filled  the  stalls ;  of  this  kind  were  Wykeham's  two  colleges 
of  S.  Mary  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  Henry  Vlth's  imitative 
colleges  at  King's,  Cambridge,  and  Eton,  All  Souls'  and  Magdalen 
Colleges,  Oxford,  and  many  more. 

None  of  the  former  or  strictly  collegiate  churches  had  any 
cloister  :  of  the  latter  class  jMagdalen,  Winchester,  and  JSTew 
College  possess  beautiful  examples.  Both  agreed  in  having  the 
same  government,  and  possessing  a  foundation  fur  choral  and  daily 
services. 
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The  collegiate  churches  were  not  always  provided  with  a 
chapter  house  ;  but  Southwell,  Howden,  and  Manchester  had  poly- 
gonal buildings;  and  at  Eipon  a  lateral  building  served  for  the 
purpose  of  assembly.  Wimborne  possesses  a  library.  The  sites  of 
the  prebendaries'  houses  at  Eipon  may  still  be  defined ;  the  vicars 
lived  in  College,  "a  fair  quadrant  of  stone."  But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  arrangement  for  any  practical  purpose,  although 
we  have  (to  antiquaries)  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  famous 
college  of  Leicester  Xewarke. 

It  will  also  suffice  to  add  that  the  collegiate  foundations  of 
AVykeham  and  Waynflete  were  an  adaptation  of  the  Monastic 
system.  The  cloister  was  at  Magdalen  surrounded  by  chambers  on 
all  sides  but  the  south,  where  the  chapel  and  hall  in  one  line  abut 
upon  it ;  at  New  College  the  Cloister  lies  west  of  the  chapel,  which 
again  is  in  one  line  Avith  the  hall  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
cloisters,  and  due  north  of  the  chamber  court ;  at  Winchester  the 
cloister  is  on  the  south  and  the  chamber  court  to  the  north  of  the 
chapel  and  hall ;  the  court  is  entered  under  a  gateway.  This  plan 
might  well  have  been  adopted  in  the  numerous  large  educational 
establishments  which  have  been  the  growth  of  later  years,  but  are 
arranged  on  no  regular  principle  of  combination. 

My  object  has  been  to  give  a  succinct  account,  archa-ological 
and  practical,  of  a  system  which  is  most  deeply  interesting,  but  has 
been  merged  under  a  prevailing  taste  for  the  study  of  monastic 
arrangement,  which  has  received  in  its  revival  in  this  country  wide 
divergences  far  from  the  ancient  model.  The  old  Benedictine  and 
Cistercian  would  discern  only  an  adaptation  to  a  new  system,  even 
in  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  Pugin,  or  are  now  in  con- 
templation. 

"We  are  dealing  with  the  past,  not  merely  as  an  archaeological 
curiosity,  but  with  a  class  of  buildings  which  have  been  used 
during  centuries  for  their  original  purpose.  They  are  worthy  to  be 
our  study  and  our  pattern  ;  and  the  great  and  true  value  of  an 
archaeological  association  is  to  preserve  that  which  is  left,  to  recom- 
mend the  most  jealous  care,  and  to  exhibit  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  principle  which  directed  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  the  structures  into  a  whole.  The  study  of  a 
monastic  ruin  ajDpeals  to  our  sentiment  and  taste ;  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  a  secular  close,  in  view  of  the  multiplication  of  sees, 
may,  we  hope,  lead  to  its  adoption  in  the  future,  with  confidence, 
practically  influence  the  attention  and  attract  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  thousands,  in  constituting  new  Cathedrals  and  their 
adjuncts,  which  may  serve  the  highest  needs  of  generations  yet  to 
come. 
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Parish  Churches  before  the  Reformation. — A  Contributiou  to  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archieological  Society,  by 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Prsecentor  of 
Chichester.     Author  of  English  Minsters. 

j\[y  aim  in  the  present  Paper  is  to  popularize  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  and  for  this  purpose  the  passages  in  the  original  Latin  have 
been  translated  as  far  as  possible  into  English  synonyms,  or  their 
equivalents.  To  those  who  know  me  as  familiars,  it  is  superfluous 
to  avow  my  inherent  dislike  to  controversy,  which  independently  of 
its  deterioration  of  mental  and  moral  clearness,  only  perpetuates 
difference  of  opinion  and  variety  of  conclusion.  My  treatment  of 
points  unhappily  at  issue,  I  trust,  will  serve  as  a  logical  disclaimer 
in  the  minds  of  my  unknown  friends.  I  have  approached  them 
from  a  novel  and  dispassionate  jDoint  of  view,  which,  involves 
symbolism,  relying  wholly  on  independent  research  among  English 
authorities  and  authors  who  lived  before  the  great  change  came,  or 
were  conversant  with  the  old  order.  A  few  illustrations  from  that 
period  have  been  given  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  state  of 
things,  exclusively  in  Parish  Churches,  which  preceded  it.  These 
incorruptible  witnesses  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  into  a 
continuous  and  compact  series,  which  even  the  least  laboured  com- 
mentaries would  inevitably  distort,  confuse,  and  mar. 

L TURXIXG    TO    THE    EaST. 

"  Prayer  is  made  by  the  faithful  towards  the  east,  because  from 
that  quarter  is  ministered  the  light  which  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
all ;  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  the  paradise  for  which 
we  long;  the  east  is  a  name  of  the  Lord  \_Zech.  vi.  12],  Christ  was 
crucified  on  the  east ;  at  the  Ascension  His  feet  stood  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  east  [ZecJi.  xiv.  4.]. 
Because  He  shall  come  to  judgment  in  like  manner  as  He  went  into 
heaven ;  and  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  |  Acts  i.  2  ; 
S.  Matt.  xxiv.  27],  and  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  after  the  rule  of 
the  Apostles,  who,  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  worshipped 
toward  the  east  until  Pentecost."  [JoJni  de  Athon.,  in  Lyndwood,  83.] 
"  For  to  drawe  crysten  people  to  one  nianer  doyng  and  to  flee 
dyformyte  holy  cherche  hathe  ordeyned  that  man  sholde  in  cherche 
and  other  places  yf  it  may  be  well  done  worshyp  God  praye  Hym 
and  prayse  Hym  in  the  east.  Also  to  lette  the  people  to  sue  the 
Jewes  in  maner  of  worshyppyng,  for  atte  Goddes  ordeuaunce  they 
Arorshyped  westwarde  in  token  that  theyr  la  we  and  theyr  maner 
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worshyppynge  in  theyr  ceremonies  sholde  soon  passe  and  go  doune 
and  make  an  ende  as  the  daye  endeth  and  passetli  away  in  to  the 
weste.  Also  we  worshyp  Cryste  moost  in  the  east  for  He  was  moost 
despysed  in  the  east ;  also  in  token  that  righ  as  the  sonne  ryseth  in 
the  east  so  we  beleve  that  Cryst  rose  up  from  deth  to  lyfe  and  shall 
lyve  without  ende.  Also  in  token  that  longe  to  come  agen  to  the 
blysse  of  paradyse  that  w^e  loste  in  the  easte  and  praye  God  that  we 
may  with  His  mercy  come  agen  thereto."  [1495,  Dives  et  Pauper,  i. 
Cumm.  c.  xui.^^  '^  Our  churches  are  so  built  that  their  chief  altar 
turneth  toAvard  the  east,  wherein  the  priest  that  ministereth  may 
ever  have  his  eyes  thitherward,  whence  our  prayers  shall  continually 
rise  like  the  sun."  \Polyrl.  Vergil,  Arclideacon  of  Wells,  lib.  v., 
c.  ix.,  p.  433.] 

2.— Dedication  of  CnuRcnES. 

"The  anniversary  day  of  dedication  shall  be  solemnly  kept  by 
the  parishioners  of  their  several  churches."  [1305,  Wilkius,  ii., 
295.]  The  first  of  October  was  appointed  as  "  the  church  hol3^-day 
and  the  dedication  day."     [/^{y'.,  1547.] 

"  All  otliers  voided  from  the  Church  that  thus  shall  hallowed  be, 
The  Sexton  only  there  remains  enclosed  secretly. 
The  doors  are  shut,  and  tapers  twelve  before  the  Crosses  hight 
Do  stand,  and  twelve  within  the  Church  are  ever  burning  bright. 

To  halowe  there  the  Aultar     .     .     . 

Twelve  crosses  thereupon  anoynting  it  with  oyle, 

...  on  ech  corner  of  tlie  Altar  crosses  doth  he  sette, 

And  seven  times  upon  the  Table  sprinkleth  water  clear, 

Then  every  Corner  of  the  Sepulchre  is  signed  with  crosses  here, 

A  four  srpiare  hole  this  .SeiDulchre  amid  the  Table  is 

Made  out  by  art  and  all  with  Chrism  anointed,  after  this 

His  Eeliques,  these  he  doth  enclose  and  certain  frankinsense. 

And  of  the  Table  places  five  with  solemn  reverence. 

He  doth  anoint  not  only  with  oil  but  with  his  cream  divine." 

\_Barnahy  Goocje,  fo.  12,  13.1 

3. — Services  oi^  the  Church. 

"  To  auoyde  ydlenesse  of  j^restes  our  faders  byfore  this  tyme 
ordeyned  the  prayers  in  holy  chirche  to  be  sayd  after  a  certayne 
fourme  after  the  custome  of  dyuerse  coutrees,  kepe  theyr  hour  after 
the  houres  of  the  daj^e  as  matynes  atte  morowe  and  masse 
afterwarde  and  euensonge  agenst  euen  so  that  God  shude  be 
prayed  of  the  preste  at  all  tymes  of  the  daye.  As  men  saye  God 
is  in  no  londe  so  well  served  in  holy  chirche,  ne  so  moche  worshyped 
in  holy  chirche  as  He  is  in  this  londe,  for  so  many  chirches  ne 
so  good  araye  in  chirches  ne  so  fayre  servyce  as  men  saye  is  in  none 
other  londes  as  it  is  in  this  londe.  If  the  makynge  of  chirches  and 
the  ournaments  and  the  servyce  in  this  londe  were  done  pryncypally 
for  devocyon   and   for  the   worshyp   of   God   I   trowe   this  londe 
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passed  all  other  londes  to  worsliyphynge  of  God  and  holy  chirche, 
but  I  drede  me  that  men  do  it  more  for  pompe  and  pryde  of  this 
worlde  to  have  a  name  and  worshyp  thereby  in  the  contre  or  for 
envy  that  one  towne  hath  agenst  an  other,  not  for  devocyon  but 
for  the  worship  and  the  name  that  they  see  them  haue  by  araye 
and  ournamentes  in  holy  chirche,  or  ell^^s  by  slygh  couetyse  of  men 
of  holy  chirche  mynystres  in  the  chirche  secular  or  relygyouse. 

''  The  people  now  a  dayes  is  full  undevoute  to  God  and  to  holy 
chirche  and  they  love  but  full  lytell  men  of  holy  chirche  and  they 
ben  lothe  for  to  come  in  holy  chirche  whan  they  be  bounde 
to  come  thyder  and  full  lothe  to  here  Goddes  servyce.  Late 
they  come  and  soone  tliey  go  awaye.  Yf  they  ben  theie 
a  lytyll  whyle  theym  thynketh  full  longe.  They  have  lever 
to  go  to  the  taverne  than  to  holy  chirche.  Lever  to  here  a  song  of 
Robynhode  or  of  some  ribaudrye  than  for  to  here  Masse  or  Matynes 
or  any  other  of  Goddes  servyce  or  any  worde  of  God.  Dives.  Me 
thynketh  that  it  were  better  to  gyve  the  moneye  to  the  poore  folke, 
to  the  blynde  and  to  the  lame  than  so  to  spende  it  in  solempneytie 
and  pride  and  makynge  of  highe  chirclies,  in  riche  vestymentes  in 
curiouse  wy ndowes  in  grete  belles.  Pa  uper.  Yf  they  do  it  of  devocyon 
with  discrecyon  it  is  medeful."  [^Dives  et  Pauper,  Comm.  c.  li.  Ui.'\ 
"  Men  use  in  the  Satyrdayes  and  Yygyles  to  rynge  holy  Eveyn  at 
myddaye  ;  warneth  them  of  the  holy  day  folowynge  that  they  sholde 
thynke  thereon  and  spede  them  and  so  dyspose  them  and  theyr 
occupacyons.  that  they  meyght  halowe  in  due  tyme."  [Ihid,  2  Comm. 
c.  xiiijJ]  "  Messagers  pilgrymes  wayfarynge  men  that  may  not  well 
reste  without  grete  harme  ben  excusced  so  that  they  do  theyr  delygence 
to  here  masse  and  matyns  yf  they  can."  [^Ibid,  2  Coram.,  c.  xv.^  "  Li 
ryaltees  as  in  playes  and  daunces  that  ben  done  pryncypally  for 
devocyon  honeste  and  myrtlie  to  teche  men  to  love  God  the  more 
and  for  no  rybaudry  so  that  the  people  be  not  letted  thereby  from 
Goddes  servyce  that  are  used  in  grete  festes  and  on  the  Sondayes 
are  lefull.  To  represente  in  playnge  at  Crystmasse  Herodes  and  the 
Thre  Kynges  and  other  processes  of  the  Gospelles  bothe  than  and 
at  Ester  and  other  tymes  also  it  is  lefull  and  commendable."  [Ihid, 
3  Comm.,  c.  xvii.^  ''  They  holde  markettes  and  feyres  in  holy  chirche 
and  in  sanctuarye.  Comonly  such  fy res  and  markettes  wheresoever 
it  be  holden  there  ben  man}^  theues  mychers  and  cutte  purees,  Gods 
house  is  luade  a  taverne  of  glotones  and  a  bordell  of  lechores.  Tlie 
merchaunts  and  chapmen  kepe  there  with  them  theyr  wyves  and 
lemmannes  both  nyght  and  daye  and  yf  any  man  comyne  there 
fiesshely  with  his  wife  or  his  lemnien  the  chirche  and  the  chirche- 
yerde  also  ben  polluted  [but  not  in  tyme  of  war,  tv'.  Comm.,  c.  /.]. 
It  is  symony  full  grete  for  to  selle  ony  grounde  in  the  senctuarye 
for  bureyenge."  [ihid,  1  Comm.,  c.  Jxiiij.]  "  ^o  markette  sholde 
be  holden  by  vytaylers  or  other  chapmen  on  Sondaye  in  the  chirche 
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or  in  the  cliirclie  yerde  or  at  the  chirclie  gate  ne  in  sentuaiy  ne  out." 
[2  Comm,  c.  xvj.] 

"  Si  vir  uxoris  sue  debitum  reddat  in  ecclesia  vel  forte  tempore 
aho  consimih  non  est  ecclesia  reconcihanda."  [Pupilla  Oculi,  fo. 
cxIvl] 

4. — The  Church  and  Altars. 

It  is  convenient  the  Church,  the  common  house  for  Christian 
people  and  the  Altars  there  to  be  sanctified,  separated  from  all 
profane  uses  and  dedicated  to  the  end  before  rehearsed  (Divine 
Worship)  washed  to  admonish  al  Christian  people  to  wash  inwardly 
their  own  hearts  and  consciences  which  be  the  living  temple  of 
God,  before  they  shall  approch  to  the  use  of  any  Holy  Mystery  there, 
aud  prepared  with  prayers.  Therefore  no  Christian  person  should 
abuse  the  same  with  eating,  drinking,  buying,  selling,  playing, 
dancing,  diceing,  or  with  any  other  jDrofane  and  worldly  matter. 
\^Book  of  Ceremonies.^ 

"  Are  the  Altars  consecrated,  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  1 
Let  no  colours  be  ground  upon  them,  nor  let  them  be  set  to  any 
profane  use."  [1255,  Wilkins,  ii.,  705.]  "Let  the  year  and  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Church  and  Altars,  and  the  name  of  the  consecrator 
be  openly  graven  upon  Altars."  [1228,  de  Bleys,  Wilkins,  i., 
623,  660'.] 

"  Let  superaltars  be  decent  and  of  meet  size,  and  firmly  fixed  in 
a  frame  of  stone,  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved  from  it  :  neither  let 
them  be  set  to  any  other  use  but  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship, 
by  grinding  colours  upon  them  or  the  like."  [Grosfete  Epist.,  L57 
Comp.,  Wilkins,  ii.,  705.] 

"  Whaune  the  preest  sayth  his  masse  at  the  aultre  comonly 
ther  is  an  ymage  before  hym  and  comenly  it  is  a  crucyfixe  stone  or 
tre  or  pourtrayed."     \_Dives  et  Pauper,  1  Comm.  c.  iij.] 

5. — Light  upon  the  Altar. 

"  Let  there  be  always  lights  burning  in  the  Church  when  Mass 
is  singing.  [Thorjye,  Anc.  Laws,  li.,  253.]  "When  the  office  of 
the  Mass  is  said,  let  two  candles  be  lighted,  or  at  the  least  one. 
Two  tapers  of  wax  which  the  Curate  shall  find.  A  Priest  may  not 
celebrate  without  light  of  fire.  The  candles  should  be  of  wax,  for 
the  burning  candle  signified!  Chiist  who  is  the  splendour  of  eternal 
light."  [Lyndicood,  236,  B,  Hi.,  fit.  23,  27.]  "  Without  light,  that 
is,  without  fire  it  is  not  permitted  to  celebrate.  Fire  signifieth  the 
burning  affection  for  which  Christ  instituted  this  sacrament ;  and 
hereby  is  fulfilled  what  was  ordained  in  figure  Levit.  vi.  13." 
\_Pu/pilla  Oculi.,  fo.  .ceiiij.  //.]  "In  the  celebration  of  Mass  there 
shall  be  two  lights  at  least,  both  for  reverence  to  the  Sacrament, 
and  to  avoid  the  chance  of  extinction  :  one  shall  be  always  of  wax." 
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[de  Quivil ;  and  Bishop  of  Wlnton,  1308,  Wilkins,  ii,  294.  "  Out 
of  tlie  alms  of  the  parishioners  the  Priest  shall  provide  two  torches 
burning  at  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  as  hath  been  accustomed  in  many 
churches  heretofore."  [de  Quivil,  Willihis,  i.,  132.]  "  Two  lights 
upon  the  high  Altar,  before  the  Sacrament"  (omitted  in  Art.  of  Enq.) 
"  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  very  true  Light  of  the  World." 
[/«/.  1547.]  ''The  settinge  up  of  candles  at  Masse  time  before  the 
Sacrament "  was  distinct  from  "  the  light  before  the  Sacramente  of 
ye  Altare."  [Becon,  Rellq,fo.  91,  204.']  "  1222.  Two  hghts  or  at 
least  one  with  the  lamp."  [Wilkins,  I.,  595.]  "In  all  churches 
with  ample  means,  a  lamp  shall  be  ever  burning  night  and  day 
before  the  Pledge  of  our  Kedemption."  [de  Cauiehipe,  Wilkins,  i., 
667.]  "  Ye  have  a  caudle  lighted  ....  ye  put  out  the  candle." 
[Bccon,  DlspL,  III.,  282,  257.]  Inventories  mention  "ij.  standerds 
that  stode  in  the  quere,"  "  Let  no  sham  (sophistici)  tapers  be  in 
churches ;  if  such  be  found  they  shall  be  broken  up."  [de  Bleijs, 
Wllldns,!.,  132.] 

The  single  candle  at  low  mass  by  Lincoln  use  stood  on  the  north 
side,  but  a  collectarium  of  S.  Paul's  belonging  to  the  Eev.  J.  Fuller 
Eussell,  and  other  service  books,  shew  it  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar.  Usually  the  lights  were  set  upon  the  standards  which  held 
up  the  side-curtains. 

"  The  altars  to  be  orderly  alway  covered  with  two  aulter  clothes, 
and  garnished  with  the  Crosse  of  Christe  or  some  little  coffre  of 
reliques  ;  at  eche  ende  a  candelsticke,  and  a  booke  towards  the 
mides."     [Fardle  of  Facryons.] 

6. — Other  Lights. 

"  The  lighting  of  candles  is  not  to  dispel  darkness  but  to  show 
that  the  saints  are  lightened  by  the  light  of  heaven  from  God,  as 
when  they  were  alive,  the  light  of  Faith  Grace  and  Doctrine  shone 
in  them  in  this  life."  [Lymhvcod,  298.]  "The  Church  Light 
before  the  Rood  the  Eelics,  or  Images  of  the  Saints  burnetii  to  the 
honour  of  God."     [Lyndwood,  156.] 

Inventories  mention  "  the  Berne  light,  and  xxx  candelstykks  that 
stoode  in  the  Eoode." 

"  Suffer  no  candells,  tapers  or  images  of  wax  to  be  sett  afore 
any  image  or  picture,  but  only  the  Light  that  comenly  goythe 
across  the  churche  by  the  Eoode  lofte  ;  the  Light  before  the 
Sacrament  of  th'  Altare,  and  the  Light  about  the  sepulchre  which e 
for  th'  adorninge  of  the  churche  and  devyne  service  ye  shall  suffer 
to  remayne."     \Inj.  1537  ;    Wilkins,  ill.,  815.] 

Cardinal  Pole  asked  "  whether  there  do  burn  a  taper  or  a 
lamp  before  the  Sacrament  1  "  "A  fair  pyxe  to  kepe  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  upon  the  high  altar  or  in  some  convenient  place  nigh 
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thereunto  and  cause  lights  continually  to  be  kept  burning  before 
It."  [Bp.  of  Worcester,  155Q;  Lamb,  3IS.  dxcl.,  fo.  123.]  "In 
a  special  place  clean  and  closed."     [Grostete.] 

7. — The  Elements. 

"  The  Priest  shall  celebrate  in  front  of  a  cross,  with  bread  of  the 
purest  wheat  flour,  wine  in  due  quantity,  and  a  little  water  which 
must  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  wine."  [Stat.  Richard  of  Chichester, 
Wilklns,  i.,  688.] 

"  The  Oblates  shall  be  made  of  fine  wheat-flour  and  water  only  ; 
whole,  white  and  round ;  without  mixture  of  leaven  :  the  Wine 
must  be  pure."  \de  Quivil,  Wilkins,  i.,  132.]  "The  Oblates  must 
be  made  of  pure  wdieat.  The  church  ministers,  vested  in  surplices, 
should  sit,  in  a  decent  place  when  they  make  them.  The  implement 
wherein  they  are  baked,  must  be  lined  with  wax  only.  The  words 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  are  to  be  rehearsed  very  distinctly  plainly 
and  completely."  ["  Plainly  and  distinctly,"  i?i<7;rzc,  1549.]  \de 
Bleijs,  Wilklns,  l,  623.]  "  Bread  baken  of  the  wafer  man  between 
a  pair  of  hot  printing  irons,"  \_Becon  Displ.  Hi.,  261,  278.]  "On 
Good  Friday  a  particle  of  the  Host  is  placed  in  the  wine ;  and  in 
the  chalice  is  received  being  broken,  Avith  wine  unconsecrated." 
[Pupilla  Oculi,  fo.  xxi.  /".] 

"  It  matters  not  whether  the  Wine  be  white  or  red,  thick  or 
thin."     \Ihid,  fo.  xvii.] 

The  holy  Loaf  or  Bread  was  provided  by  parishioners  for  the 
Communion.  "  It  is  meet  that  the  Bread  prepared  for  the  Communion 
be  made  through  all  this  realm  after  one  sort  and  fashion,  that  is  to 
say  unleavened  and  round  as  it  was  afore,  but  without  all  manner 
of  print  and  something  more  larger  and  thicker  than  it  was ;  and 
every  one  shall  be  divided  in  two  pieces  at  the  least  or  more." 
[Rubric,  1549.]  "  Although  it  be  read  in  ancient  writers  that  the 
people  many  years  past  received  at  the  piiest's  hands  the  sacrament 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  their  hands,  yet  forasmuch  as  they  many 
times  conveyed  the  same  secretely  away,  kept  It  with  them,  and 
diversely  abused  It  to  superstition  and  wickedness,  lest  any  such 
thing  hereafter  should  be  attempted  and  that  an  uniformity  may  be 
used  throughout  the  whole  realm,  it  is  thought  convenient  the 
people  commonly  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  in  their 
mouths  at  the  priest's  hand."     [Rubric,  1549.] 

There  was  a  practice  of  giving  unconsecrated  wine  to  the  Com- 
municants. "  With  wine  they  housel  the  people  at  Easter.  They 
will  pay  no  more  for  the  housel  sippings.  Bottom  Blessings  nor  for 
seyst  me  and  seyst  me  not  above  the  head  and  under  of  their 
chalices."  [Bale  Image.,  p.  Hi.,  ch.  xvHi.]  "  If  they  be  blessed  with 
the  chalice."  [Homily  Place  of  Prayer,  P.  H.,  310.]  "To  bless 
the  people  with  an  empty  cup  as  ye  do  at  your  heigh  and  solemn 
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feasts."  [Becon  Displ,  1(S^.]  "Neither  can  ye  abide  that  the 
people  should  touch  your  holy  chalice  when  they  drink  the  wine 
but  ye  yourselves  holding  the  chalice  in  your  own  hands."  [Ibid, 
Hi.,  275.]  "If  a  layman  have  a  glove  of  sheepskin  he  may  touch 
the  Sacramental  Bread  or  cup."     [Horn,  of  the  Sacra.,  301.] 

8. — The  Sacking  and  other  Bells. 

"  In  the  Elevation  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  let  the  bells  be  rung 
on  one  side  at  least,  that  the  people  who  cannot  daily  be  present  at 
Mass,  wherever  they  be,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  field,  may 
kneel."  (Gloss.  It  sufficeth  that  one  be  rung.  The  bells  which 
can  be  furthest  heard,  should  be  knolled.)  [Lyndwood,  B.  Hi.,  tit. 
23,  App.  36.]  "The  parishioners  shall  not  irreverently  incline  at 
the  Elevation  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  adore  with  all  devotion 
and  reverence  :  wherefore  let  them  be  first  warned  by  ringing  the 
little  bell,  and  at  the  Elevation  let  the  great  bell  be  thrice  knolled." 
[de  Quidl,  Willi  ins,  /.,  132.]  "At  the  last  Elevation  of  the 
Eucharist  when  it  is  lifted  up,  kt  the  little  bell  first  be  rung. 
[BisJwj?  of  Lichfield,  1237.  WilJdns,  /.,  641.  Cantelup)e,  1240. 
Ibid,  667. 1  Inventories  mention  "  j  little  bell  in  the  churche, 
called  the  Saint's  bell  (rung  at  the  Ter  Sanctus).  The  sacringe  bell 
(rung  at  the  elevation)  in  the  hie  chancell."  "  Without  any  eleva- 
tion or  shewing  the  Sacrament  to  the  people."  [Rubric,  1549.] 
"  In  the  time  of  the  Litany,  of  the  High  Mass,"  [omitted  in 
Elizabeth's  Injunctions,]  "  of  the  Sermon,  all  ringing  and  knolling 
of  bells  shall  be  utterly  forborne."  [Injunc,  1547.]  An  article  of 
enquiry  in  1547,  was  "  whether  the  knolling  at  the  Aves  be  used*?" 
and  "  ringing  of  holy  bells "  Avas  classed  among  "  abuse  of  cere- 
monies." 

"  Knolling  of  the  Aves  after  service,  and  certain  other  times  which 
hath  been  brought  in  and  begun  by  the  pretence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eome's  Pardon  henceforth  be  left  and  omitted"  ....  the  "  saying 
of  the  Aves"  was  "between  the  knolling."     [Injunc,  1538.] 

"  If  any  of  the  household  die  if,  these  will  not  pay  money  for 
ringing  and  singing  for  requiem  masses,  dirge,  and  commendations." 
[Ridley,  67.]  "  There  was  ringing  of  the  '  Holy  Bells  '  when  there 
was  a  storm,  or  a  fearful  weather,  or  to  drive  away  evil  spirits." 
[Latimer,  i.,  498.] 

"  The  vigil  watching  and  ringing  of  bells  all  the  night  long 
upon  Alhallow-day  at  night,"  was  forbidden  in  1546,  [2  Cranraer, 
414]  as  it  was  the  warning  for  All  Soul's-day. 

"  Bells  were  rung  to  Mass  after  matins  was  done  [Whitgift,  Hi., 
384]  at  noon  upon  the  Saturdays  or  other  Holy  days  even  ;  at 
evening  to  Curfaye  [Hooper,  146,  136]  ;  as  forthfares  and  knells  for 
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the  death  of  any  one."  The  peal  after  morning  service  lingers  in 
some  places  to  this  day. 

This  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Angelus.  "  Thrice  every 
day  at  evening  the  hells  are  rung,  that  every  one  may  kneel  and 
repeat  the  angel's  salutation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin."  [Pol/jd.  Vergil, 
lib.  vi.,  c.  xii.]     This  is  the  curfew. 

"  ^N'ow  one  bell  shall  he  rung,  now  two,  now  three,  now  all  the 
bells  in  the  steeple,  by  the  which  diversity  of  ringing  men  may  the 
better  know  when  it  is  festuni  simplex,  or  festum  duplex,  or  festum 
principale."     [Becon,  Hi.,  534.] 

"  In  the  Queen's  time  he  was  wont  to  go  out  of  town  every 
Saturday  at  10  o'clock,  or  on  Holy-day  Eves — but  now  the  perpe- 
tuity of  ringing  .  .  .  .  "  [Ben  Johnson,  Epicaene,  Act  /.,  sc.  1.] 
See  No.  3. 

"  Bells  are  ordained  to  give  knowledge  of  our  Christian  brother 
or  sister  departed  this  world,  that  both  we  may  call  to  remembrance 
our  own  mortality,  and  also  be  moved  with  charity  to  pray  for  them 
so  departed."     [Book  of  Ceremonies.'] 

Shakespeare  mentions  .  .   .  .   "a  sullen  bell 

"  Eemembered  knolling  a  departed  friend."     [Hen.  IV.,  P.  ii., 

I.  i.] 

9. — The  Use  of  Incense. 

"  The  censing  signifieth  prayer  and  devotion  of  the  mind  to 
God  :  therefore  the  clerks  and  lay  people  should  not  be  censed  with 
the  same  incense  wherewith  the  altar  is  censed  [Lyndicood,  B.  v., 
tit.  5.]  ''  God  is  honoured  by  censing  as  He  is  by  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  material  church  Mdiich  signifieth  the  image  of  the 
spiritual  temple,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Wherefore  they 
are  censed  with  incense  which  hath  not  been  blessed ;  and  some 
Ordinals  enjoin  that  when  the  altar  is  censed  in  the  Benediction  of 
them  that  marry,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  be  censed  with  other 
incense."     [Ihid,  298.] 

"  Thuryfycation  or  encynsynge  oweth  to  be  done  but  only  of  a 
preest  and  at  an  aultre  halowed  or  with  a  superaltare  halowed  that 
prestes  lefully  may  seye  there  theyr  masse,  for  by  the  encensour  is 
understande  mannes  herte ;  by  the  encense  holy  prayers,  by  the 
fyre  charyte.  Therfore  surly  a  preest  sholde  encense  atte  the  aultre 
and  with  halowed  encense  and  with  holy  prayer  sayenge  in  this 
wyse  for  hymselfe  and  for  the  people.  '  Lorde  make  my  prayers 
goo  right  up  in  Thy  syght  as  encense.' " 

"  Also  it  may  be  done  only  for  sterynge  of  devocyou  and  for 
tokenynge  and  so  it  may  be  done  to  the  clergye  and  to  the  peoi^le. 
When  the  clergye  in  the  quere  or  the  people  is  encensed  they  sholde 
bowe  them  lowe  for  the  reverence  of  God." 
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"  The  myssalle  and  the  Gospel  is  encensed  in  token  that  the 
prayers  wryten  tlierein  proiifiyte  lytell  or  nauglit  but  yf  they  be 
made  with  devocyon  and  in  charyte." 

"  Atte  biiryeng  of  people  men  encense  the  dead  bodye  in  token 
he  dyed  in  charyte  and  in  his  deyeng  he  had  his  herte  up  to  God 
by  liope  faith  charyte  and  devocyon  for  ellys  he  is  not  worthy  to  be 
buryed  in  crysten  buryelles.  Also  in  token  that  he  shall  quycken 
agen  and  rise  up  from  deth  to  lyfe  atte  daye  of  dome  and  for  the 
same  cause  is  the  grave  encensed  in  token  that  he  shall  awake  and 
ryse  from  deth  to  lyfe." 

"This  maner  of  encensynge  done  to  the  clergy  to  the  people  to  the 
deed  bodyes  and  to  the  grave  sholde  be  done  witli  encense  not 
halowed  do  blessed  for  it  is  none  offiynge." 

[Dives  et  Pauper,  1  Comm.  c.  xv.'\ 

10. — Use  of  the  Lavatory. 

"  Corporals,  altar-palls,  and  the  habits  of  the  priest  ought  to 
be  washed  in  the  lavatory  "  (sacrarium).  "  The  priest  shall  have 
near  the  altar  a  clean  cloth  wrapped  in  another  cloth,  wholly  covered 
fairly  and  decently,  wherein  after  his  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of 
salvation  he  may  dry  his  lingers  and  lips  when  they  be  washed, 
by  the  ablution  made  in  the  lavatory.  I^ow  this  is  not  observed, 
only  a  towel  hangeth  near  the  lavatory."  [Lyndwood,  241,  235.] 
"  There  should  be  three  basons  in  the  church,  one  wherein  corporals 
be  washed,  a  second  for  washing  altar  palls,  and  a  third  for  washing 
veils.  The  old  corporals  should  be  laid  in  the  Place  of  Eelics  (the 
sepulchre)  when  altars  are  dedicated  or  burned.     [Lijndwood,  249]. 

Connected  with  the  lavatory  was  the  "  place  of  ministration  " 
(the  credence,  probably  the  shelf).  "  Laying  the  Bread  in  the 
Corporas  or  else  in  the  Paten,  or  in  some  other  comely  thing 
prepared  for  tliat  purpose,"  before  ''  setting  the  Bread  and  Wine 
upon  the  altar."     [Rubric  1549.] 

"Sometimes  he  stands  sometimes  he  sits  and  sweetly  oft  doth  kisse 
"His  Altar  Chalice  Booke  and  Glasse  enclosed  here  for  this, 
"  Cusliions  soft  of  silke  whereon  to  lay  his  bookes  they  bring, 
"  One  np  alofte  the  Paten  holds  enclosed  in  silken  vayle." — BarnahyGooge. 
[The  glass  was  the  Pome  for  warming  the  hands.] 

11. — ^Iasses. 

"  The  Parish  Mass  was  said  on  Festivals  at  Tierce  9  a.m.  because 
at  that  hour  by  the  Jews'  tongues  the  Lord  was  crucified  and  at  that 
hour  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  Apostles.  On  other  days 
at  sexts  (midday  I  and  on  Fast  days  at  Nones  (3.  p.m.  |  [not  the  Even- 
ing Mass,  in  Kom.  and  Jul.  iv.  1.]  because  at  the  sixth  hour  the 
Lord  was  crucified  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and  at  the  ninth  He 
gave  up  the  ghost'.      On  Saturdays  in  Ember  Weeks  it  was  said  at 
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Vespers,  and  on  Holy  Saturday  (Easter  Eve  |  at  the  beginning  of 
night."  [Lyndicood,  236.]  "Matins  Prime  and,  if  at  a  later  hour. 
Tierce  were  always  said  previous  even  to  Private  masses  which  were 
said  early  in  the  day.  On  Christmas  day  there  were  three  masses 
1.  in  Tenebris  before  Lauds  signifying  the  time  before  the  Law.  2. 
at  Cockcrow  after  Lauds  between  dawn  and  night  signifying  the 
time  of  the  Law  when  Christ  began  to  be  known  but  not  clearly 
3.  at  day  light  or  Tierce  signifying  the  time  of  grace  when  Christ 
came;  they  also  show  the  Eternal,  the  Natural  and  hidden,  and  the 
Spiritual  Generation  of  Christ.  On  Easter  day  two  1.  de  nocte  on 
Easter  Eve,  where  there  was  only  a  single  priest,  and  '  servants  on 
that  day  had  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  their  masters ; '  2.  de  die, 
were  allo^ved.  Private  masses  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the 
daily  or  high  mass.     [Ibid,  227.] 

"  The  Minister  at  the  Offertory  laying  the  bread  upon  the  altar 
maketh  the  cludice  mixing  the  water  with  the  wine  signifying  thereby 
how  the  Blood  and  water  ran  out  of  Christ's  side  in  His  passion 
and  administreth  as  of  the  inseparable  coupling  and  joyning  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  together."  [Putting  the  wine  into  the  chalice; 
putting  thereto  a  little  pure  and  clean  water."  —Ruhric,  1549.] 

"  The  Priest  maketh  a  cross  upon  the  altar  and  kisseth  it  signi- 
fying the  humble  enclining  and  willing  obedience  of  Christ  to  His 
Father's  will  to  suffer  His  Passion  upon  the  altar  of  the  cros  for 
our  salvation. 

"  He  liftetlt  lip  both  [Elements]  that  the  people  with  al  rever- 
ence and  honor  may  worship  the  same,  and  also  to  signify  thereby 
partly  Christ's  exaltation  upon  the  Cros  for  our  redemption  and 
partly  that  triumphant  advancement  and  exaltation  wherewith  God 
His  Father  because  of  His  passion  hath  exalted  Him  above  al 
creatures. 

"The  Priest  extendeth  and  stretclieth  abroad  his  amies  in  form 
of  a  cros  declaring  thereby  that  both  he  and  the  people  not  only 
have  the  fresh  remembrance  of  His  Passion  but  also  of  His  resur- 
rection and  glorious  ascension. 

"  Knocking  upon  his  breast  thereby  teaching  that  he  and  the 
people  have  need  of  mercy  and  grace. 

"  The  Minister  taketh  Kiss  of  Peace  from  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  sendeth  it  to  the  people  saluting  each  other  admonishing 
thereby  of  the  fraternal  and  mutual  peace  and  concord  without 
which  this  Communion  of  Sacrament  of  common  Union  is  to 
them  nothing  profitable."      [Book  of  Ceremonies,  15S9.] 

12. — The  Vestments. 

"  The  first  vestment  is  called  the  Amice  which  covereth  the 
head  signifying  Faith  which  before  all  things  ought  to  be  apj^lied 
to  cover  the  understanding.  The  second,  the  Alhe  signifieth  new- 
ness of  life  which  Christ  had  and  taught  for  our  imitation.      The 
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girdle  wherewith  the  priest  is  girt  signifieth  continency,  as  it  is  said 
Let  your  loins  be  girt.  The  Maniple  placed  on  the  left  hand  signi- 
fieth jjatience  in  adversity.  The  IStole  binding  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  signifieth  that  we  should  not  be  asliamed  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ  but  be  ready  for  His  love  to  bear  reproach ;  being  laid 
upon  the  shoulder  it  signifieth  the  obedience  wherewith  Christ  was 
obedient  unto  death.  The  Chamble  or  PJaneta  signifieth  charity 
which  exceedeth  all  virtues.  The  shoeb'  upon  the  feet  signify  the 
Incarnation."     [Pupilla  Oculi,  lib.  i.,  c.  ix.,  fo.  xxviii.,  B.\ 

"  Al  mynystres  of  holy  cherche  and  namely  men  of  relygyon 
sholde  be  wytnesses  of  Cryste  to  edyfycacyon  of  the  people  and  of 
theyr  neyghbours  that  ben  all  men  and  women.  And  therefore 
men  of  holy  chirche  ben  betokened  by  galaad,  tliat  is  to  saye,  an 
hope  of  wytnesse.  In  clothynge  they  sholde  sliewe  sadnesse  honeste 
and  lownesse  as  nygh  folowers  of  Cryste  and  Avytnesses  that  taught 
sadnesse  agenst  vanyte,  honeste  agenste  glotonye  and  lecherye, 
lownesse  agenste  pryde,  and  jDOverte  agenst  couetyse.  And  therefore 
the  out  clothynge  of  men  of  holy  chirche  and  namely  men  of 
relygyon  sholde  not  be  to  strayte  ne  to  shorte  to  shewe  the  shap  of 
theyr  body  for  pryde  and  vanyte,  and  to  tempte  wymen,  ne  to 
precyoose  agenst  pouerte,  ne  overdo  ne  feble  agenst  theyr  degre, 
and  honeste  of  holy  chirche,  ne  to  syde  ne  to  wyde  agenst  measure." 

"  As  oft  the  preest  syngeth  his  masse  he  representeth  the  persone 
of  Cryst  that  dyed  for  us  all  upon  the  tree,  and  by  his  clothynge 
and  by  his  masse  syngynge  he  beretli  wytnesse  of  Crystus  j)assyon. 
The  Aniyt  on  his  hede  at  the  begynnyng  betokeneth  the  cloth  that 
Crystus  face  was  hyled  with  in  tyme  of  His  passion  when  the 
Jewes  hyled  His  face  and  bobbed  Him  and  badde  Him  arede  who 
that  smote  Hym.  The  longe  Auhc  betokenth  the  whyte  cloth  that 
Herode  cladde  Cryste  with  in  scorne  as  He  hadde  ben  a  fole.  The 
Fanon  the  stole  and  the  Gyrdtjll  betoken  the  boundes  whiche  Cryste 
was  bounden  with  as  a  theef  in  time  of  His  passyon.  The  fanon 
betokeneth  boundes  of  His  hondes,  the  stole  the  rope  that  He  was 
led  with  to  His  deth,  the  Gijrdell  the  boundes  that  He  was  bounde 
with  to  the  pyler  and  to  the  Crosse.  Tlie  chesyhle  betokeneth  the 
cloth  of  purpure  in  whiche  the  knyghtes  clothed  Hym  in  scorne  and 
knelyd  to  Hym  and  sayde  in  scorne,  Ha3de  thou  Kynge  of  Jewes. 
Also  the  Amyt  betokeneth  the  basynet  of  lielthe  that  is  hope  of  the 
lyfe  that  is  to  come  and  forsakynge  of  erthely  thynges.  The  longe 
A ?</^e  betokeneth  chastyte  of  bodye  and  soule.  The  gijrdijll  fanon 
and  stole  betoken  the  commaundementes  and  the  counseyles  of 
Cryste  in  the  gospell  by  the  whiche  men  of  relygyon  and  of  holy 
chirche  ben  bounde  passynge  other  to  serve  God.  The  chesyhle 
betokeneth  the  holy  cloth  of  Cryste  without  seme  all  woune  in  one 
whiche  betokeneth  parfyght  charyte.  The  two  tonges  hangyng 
behynde  on  the  aube  on  the  prestes  sholder  betoken  that  every  preest 
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sholde  coniie  God's  lawe  and  preche  it  with  tonge  of  dede  and  good 
example  and  M'itli  tonge  of  speche."  [This  was  an  English  form  of 
the  Alhe,  the  tongues  became  tassels  abroad.] 

Dives.  "  It  is  a  common  sawe  that  tho  two  tonges  on  the 
preests  sholdre  betoken  that  this  londe  hath  ben  twyes  renegate 
and  peiuerted."  Pauper.  "  That  is  false  for  syth  this  londe  toke 
fyrste  the  fayth  the  people  was  never  renegat  But  the  people  of 
this  londe  was  slayne  nygh  all  up  for  the  fayth  tyll  there  was  no 
crysten  man  to  dwelle  therin  but  only  hethen  people  that  hath 
slayne  crysten  people  and  by  the  swerde  kept  this  londe  that  they 
wanne  of  crysten  people." 

"  The  bysshop  passynge  other  preestes  hath  a  mytre  and  a 
crosse.  The  mytre  on  his  hede  betokoneth  the  crowne  of  thornes 
that  Cryste  bare  on  his  hede  for  mannes  sake.  And  therefore  the 
mytre  hath  two  sharpe  homes  in  token  of  ij  sharpe  thornes.  The 
two  tonges  that  hauge  downe  on  the  mytre  betoken  the  stremes  of 
blood  that  ranne  doune  fro  Crystus  hede  hj  pryckynge  of  the  crowne 
of  thornes.  The  crosse  that  the  bysshop  bereth  in  his  honde 
betokeneth  the  rede  spere  that  the  knyghtes  tormentours  put  in  the 
hondes  of  Cryste  in  scorne  for  a  ceptre.  And  the  archebysshoppes 
crosse  betokeneth  the  crosse  that  Cryste  dyed  upon  for  us  all.  The 
bysshoppes  gloves  at  masse  in  his  hondes  betoken  the  nayles  in 
Crystes  hondes  and  the  sandalyes  on  his  fete  at  masse  betoken  the 
nayles  in  Crystes  fete.  The  mytre  on  the  bysshoppes  hede  M'ith 
the  homes  betokeneth  connynge  of  two  testaments  olde  and  newe, 
whiche  connynge  he  ought  to  teche  Avith  tonge  of  dede  and  Avith 
tonge  of  speche  and  shewe  them  both  in  dede  by  good  example 
gyvynge  and  in  speche  well  techynge.  The  bysshoppes  crosse  is 
called  a  shepherdes  staff  to  styre  the  bysshop  to  lownesse  and  to 
thynke  on  the  cure  and  on  the  besynesse  and  the  charge  that  he 
taketh  upon  hym.  He  bereth  no  ceptre  of  worldely  dygnyte  to 
styre  hym  to  pryde,  ne  bereth  ne  swerde  that  is  to  ben  of  cruelte 
but  he  bereth  a  shepherdes  staff  not  to  slee  ne  to  smyte  but  for  to 
save  his  sheep  that  ben  his  sugettes  spyrytually,  whiche  staff  above 
is  croked  in  maner  of  a  lioke  to  drawe  agen  that  wolde  not  come  or 
ellys  go  awaye.  For  the  bysshop  sholde  pryncypaly  trauayle  to 
drawe  synfuU  men  and  wymen  with  fayrenesse  by  good  wordes  and 
by  good  example  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  not  to  be  fers  ne  felle  to 
the  synfull.  And  therefore  as  Beda  sayth  above  on  the  hoke  of  the 
crosse  is  wryten  thus  about  '  AVlian  thou  shalt  be  wroth  thou  shalt 
thynke  on  mercy.'  In  the  rounde  knott  byneth  the  hoke  is  wryten, 
'  a  man  *  to  do  the  bysshoppe  thynke  tliat  he  is  but  a  man  as  an 
other  is  and  not  be  proude  of  his  dygnyte.  Byneth  besyde  the 
pyke  of  yron  is  Avryten  *  spare '  for  he  sliewe  grace  to  his  sugettes 
as  he  wyll  have  grace  of  God  and  in  token  therof  the  pyke  of  the 
crosse  sholde  not  be  sharpe  but  blunt,  for  the  dome  of  the  bysshop 
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sholde  not  be  to  sharpe  but  alwaye  inedled  witli  mercy.  The  staf 
of  the  crosse  is  ryght  and  not  wrong  in  token  tliat  the  bysshop 
sholde  denie  ryghtfiiUy  and  governe  his  sugettes  in  ryght  and  equyte 
and  do  man  wronge." 

"  The  prestes  crowne  betokeneth  the  crowne  of  thornes  on  Crystes 
hede  and  the  dygnyte  of  the  presLhode  and  his  shauynge  betokeneth 
poverte  in  soule  and  forsakynge  of  worldely  goods." 

[Dive.^  ef  Pauper,  8  Coinm.,  c.  vii.,  vi/'i  ;  compare 

Pohjdore  Vergil,  Jib.  iv.,  cap.  vii.,  328.] 
"  The  celebrant  wore  the  stole  over  both  shoulders."  [Piqnlla 
OchU.,  Ju.  xxiii.,  F.]  "The  orarium  is  the  stole  which  the  priest 
ought  to  Avear  at  every  Divine  Service ;  and  is  laid  upon  his  neck 
which  betokeneth  that  he  hath  taken  up  the  yoke  of  the  Lord." 
[Li/ndwood,  249.] 

"  Tlie  overvesture  or  vlLasiUe  signifieth  the  purple  mantle  that 
Pilate's  soldiers  put  upon  Christ  after  they  had  scourged  Him  .  .  . 
and  charity  a  virtue  excellent  above  all  others. 

"  The  arnijss  signifieth  the  vail  M'ith  which  the  Jews  covered  the 
face  of  Christ  when  they  buffetted  Him  in  time  of  His  Passion  .  .  . 
and  faith  the  head  ground  and  foundation  of  all  virtues  :  therefore 
tlie  minister  putteth  it  on  his  head  first. 

"  The  alhe  signitieth  the  white  garment  wherewith  Herod  clothed 
Christ  in  mocking  when  he  sent  Him  to  Pilate,  .  .  .  and  the  minis- 
ter's promise  of  conscience  and  innocency. 

The  girdle  signitieth  the  whip  or  scourge  wherewith  Christ  was 
whipped  ....  and  the  continent  or  chaste  living,  or  else  the  close 
mind  which  he  ought  to  have  in  prayer  when  he  celeb rateth. 

"  The  stole  signifieth  the  ropes  and  bonds  that  Christ  was  bound 
with  to  the  pillars  when  He  was  scourged  and  the  yoke  of  patience 
which  the  minister  must  bear  as  the  servant  of  God. 

"  The  plianon  upon  his  arm  admonisheth  him  of  ghostly  strength 
and  godly  patience  that  he  ought  to  have  to  vanquish  and  overcome 
all  carnal  infirmity."     \^B(jok  of  Cereiitonies,  1539.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  used  the  following  vestments  :  a  sub- 
umbrale  or  subucula  [surplice]  under  his  albe  ;  [maisse  raif ;]  ma3sse 
hakelan  [chasuble]  and  heofid  linn  (amice].  [Canons  957,  c.  22; 
9G0,  c.  33,  Folks  Mass  Book,  334,  351.]  And  in  the  time  of 
Edward  Confessor,  the  priest  vested  in  albe,  maniple,  and  stole, 
and  clerks  in  surplices.     [Tliorpe,  199.] 

"  No  clerk  is  permitted  to  minister  about  the  altar  except  vested 
in  a  surplice.'"  [Lgndinood,  lib.  Hi.,  tit.  23.]  •'  A  Eochet  is  sleeve- 
less, and  serves  for  the  clerk  who  ministers  to  the  priest."  [Ibid,  tit. 
27.]  "The  clerk  with  a  surplice  when  assisting  the  celebrant,  minister- 
ing in  the  time  of  mass,  to  sing  with  him  and  read  the  Epistle."  [Ibid, 
52.]  "  Whenever  the  Priest  goeth  to  the  altar  to  do  or  disi)ose 
aught  about  the  Body  of  Christ,  he  should  wear  a  surplice."    [Ibid 
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54^.]  "  The  priest  should  go  to  the  sick  habited  in  a  surplice,  unless 
the  s:;k  riin  Hve  at  a  great  distance^  the  cr»?ss  going  before,"'  [124^. 
TTv'  A  ->.  i..  68S,  638.]  in  surpH«-e  and  stole  when  carrying  holy  oil 
^::Lri^i  hsht  or  bell,  which  were  used  in  carrvin^  the  Yiaticum. 

-J.   -■  ?-.]      _  •  - 

"        L  JaiT  priests  shall  :  in  the  chancel  at  Matins 

Vc5^^:;  iiii  other  DiTine  serviri    :  ::ie  accustomed  Hours  wearing 

suTT'liiTp!?/'     [LtfRdiTtiod.  237.]     "Eectors  of  churches  priests  and 

rs  of  the  church,  at  DiTine  service.  Tesp»ers  Matins 

T  b^  ir?  shall  wear  suiplic-es  or  decent  copes  ^pallia  >  or 

ayer  all*'     [de  Ojhi^Juj^e   WiUiiis,  /.,  668.] 

I_T^  :=  ?till  left  in  many  churches. 

•*  n  The  church  dayly  in  some  places  or  upon 

"' >   ^  :  1  rists  in  al  places  that  is  to  say  Mattins 

'  _-  and  CompHne.  are  Tery  expedient  and  good 

1    h=  -^^     service  surpKees  copes  and  other 

^thereof  are  very  laudable  and 

It   5„  J  :   tLer>:-  were   "in  every  church 

rn  and  sub-deacon,  but  in  the 
-                           leik :  to  serve  the  priest  in  a 
Fcf.<c,  Ber.  a.,  4:12.]      Possibly 
'^Tnir^.'^  de  Di^.,  E^d.  101], 
r.  which  accounts  for  its 
;    .                                         :    1    -  ^'ideation  of  the  albe  as 
"  plain"  {i.e.,  without  apparels)  is  :^  for  its  separate  men- 
tion, ahhongh  included  among  the    .. ..winces,   the  stole,  etc., 

nnder  the  general  term  **  Vestment.''  Even  Laud  in  his  Statutes 
for  Hertford,  eaUs  the  canonical  cope  "  a  dalmatic"  The  surphce 
had  been  worn  always  under  the  vestments,  over  the  ordinary  habit. 

13. — Thz  x::-!  ave-  Holt  Eaptlsil 

"  The  Baptistery  is  the  place  in  the  church  where  Baptism  is 
ministered.  The  place  or  station  f*jr  Baptism  \Ba£i\zf£to7lvim\. 
Palls  of  the  altar,  seats,  candlesticks,  veils,  and  other  sacred  vestures 
worn  out  with  age  shall  not  be  turned  to  profane  use,  but  burned, 
and  (the  ashes)  cast  into  the  baptistery  or  into  the  wall  or  drains  in 
the  floor,  so  that  they  be  not  trodden  under  foot  by  tbem  that  enter 
and  be  polluted.  [Lyndicood.  35,  3i-]  "The  Baptistery  (the 
Baptismal  font)  should  be  of  stone  ''or  any  other  decent  and  seemly 
material)  and  of  competent  size  (that  the  bapti-sed  may  be  dipped 
therein)  and  be  decently  covere*!"      *"/.  '.  241.]      CImsm 

(OKtc  Oil  and  Balsam  mixed)  was  inf  the  water  at  the 

Hallowing  of  the  Font  on  Easter  Eve  [L^tuiuo^,  39]  and  the  ordi- 
narr  benedictiofn. 
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"  If  the  mnltitude  of  the  chii«ireii  to  br  'r  i-:i2- 1  ii-1  iiilr'r:ie 
of  pe»3ple  present  be  so  great  that  thev  c-a;Li-  :  :::,T^-iri.:lr  ^tizi 
at  the  church  d>'»r,  then  let  them  stand  within  :he  ohurvjh  in  ~.:_t 
conrenient  pkice  nigh  unt:.  the  chitM-h  dx-r/'     "/?  ^  -'.  1?4?  ' 

"  The    Freest   teginneth   to  make   a   cr:»s  1 

.1  the  child  that  is  uiiere-d  to  be  baptize"!  ent.^  _^ :_  _    „     :- 

commen  to  be  prDfessed  and  totally  \tj  be  d#^iieatel  to  Christ  :::::- 
fie-I,  Whom  he  will  never  be  ashamed  openiv  before  men  *  :     - 

and  knowie«ige.     He  maketh  another  eros  upon   the  I :  — 

whence  cometh  the  belief,  and  calleth  A>    .    '~    :    .  .    - 
the  blinljiess  of  his  heart.     Then  he  j  ^     ^ 

the  spiritual  salt  which  is  the  Word    i    -.-  " 
be  seasone»d,  preserving  him  from  cormption.     1 
sign  of  the  cros  on  the  cL         :  ring  Wc  »icVx- 

Then  he  wetteth  with  -  .  iiies  and  ears     . 

the  gra^:-e  and  go-dly  wisdom  1  -      .     „  j  irc-m  heaven  wM 
our  nose  to  take  the  sweet  s.ji-  .  :.     :  :_e  knowle»ige  of   . 
our  ears  to  hear  His  word  and  commandments.  He  make:  ^ 

in  the  right  hand  of  the  infant  to  a-imonish  us  valiantly  :.  _.:-_:. 
Christ  and  withstand  the  crafty  a^anits  of  our  enemy  the  deviL 
And  so  blessing  the  child,  taketh  it  by  the  right  hand  and  biddeth 
it  enter  into  the  Church  and  s-j  pr^x-eedeth  to  the  Font :  with  holy 
oil  he  anointeth  the  /  '  "  '  :'  re  upon  his  breast  synifyng  our  hearts 
should  be  wholly  r  -  1  in  a  perfect  faith  in  Christ's  merey, 

which  the  oyl  doth  v -:■:., ii.-:-Lly  signify  in  Seriptnre  :  and  behind 
between  the  shoulders  wi;h  the  s^tl  of  the  eros  signifjring  that  we 
should  be  bold  and  strjng  to  l:»ear  the  yoke  of  our  Lord,  and  parti- 
cularly to  sustain  s-xh  cr»:»ss  trouble  and  affliction  as  our  miost 
merciful  Lord  shal  lay  upjn  us."  \Gomp.  Lipidmjod,  39.]  '•  Then 
he  putteth  it  into  the  water  of  the  font  taking  it  out  again,  or  dse 
pouring  water  upon  the  infant :  by  the  same  is  signified  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  that  we  should  daily  mortify  our  evil 
desires  and  walk  in  a  new  pure  and  gcdly  life.  The  baptized  is 
anointed  by  the  Priest  on  the  top  of  his  head  which  dgnitieth  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  up«:>n  him  to  sanctify  a  temp^le  of  G^zd, 
in  Baptism.      Tn  Conhrmaiion  he  :  :he  unction  on  his  fore- 

head by  the  imposition  of  hands  -  >p.  whereby  is  signified 

the  sevenfold  Grace  which  comeih  on  man  with  the  fulness  of 
wisdom  holiness  and  strength.''  [Be*:"}: « / Ci-removde^'l  "  Confirma- 
tion in  oyl  with  tins  word  consigno  te  .  .  .  The  sign  of  the  Crc^ 
in  the  child's  forehead  by  the  bishop's  hand  with  holy  creame  and 
the  words  •  Ego  confiroio  te.'  Oyl  or  the  chrism  hath  good  signi- 
fication in  Scripture,  comfort,  gladness,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His  gifts. 
The  church  uses  Balm  which  hath  a  good  and  a  sweet  savour  and 
preserveth  from  eorruptian,  so  by  the  manifold  graces  which  be 
conveyed  herein  they  that  lyveth  and  worketh  according  unto  the 

VOL.  XA.,  FT.  L  O 
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same  hath  a  good  name  and  fame  before  God  either  hy  confessing 
and  preaching  of  Christ's  faith,  or  else  by  the  strong  resistings  and 
vanquishing  of  His  enemies,  and  so  is  also  preserved  from  the 
corruption  of  sin."     \_Strype  Mem.,  li.,  345,  351,  355,  361.] 

"  Putting  the  child  into  the  water  of  the  font  and  taking  it  out 
again  or  else  pouring  water  upon  the  infant,  by  the  same  is  signified 
the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  the  only  cause  of  our  health 
and  salvation."     [Book  of  Ceremonies.'] 

"  The  common  form  of  immersion  is  that  the  priest  taketh  the 
child  by  the  sides  and  turning  his  face  down  toward  the  water  with 
his  head  to  the  east,  first  dippeth  him  once  saying  '  1  baptize  thee 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father';  secondly,  turned  to  the  west,  he 
dippeth  him  saying  '  and  of  the  Son ' ;  thirdly,  the  head  turned  to 
the  south,  saying  'and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Thus  is  formed  the 
Cross  of  Christ  into  Whose  death  we  are  baptized."  [Pu.pilla  Ocidl, 
fa.  xi.,  R.] 

"  The  custom  of  trine  immersion  signifieth  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  entombment  of  Christ  during  three  days." 
[Lyndwood,  242.] 

"  The  Priest  naming  the  child  shall  dip  it  in  the  water  thrice 
first  dipping  the  right  side,  second  the  left  side,  the  third  time 
dipping  the  face  toward  the  font."     \ Rubric,  1549.] 

"  He  that  is  baptized  is  clothed  in  a  white  vesture  in  token  of 
his  manumission  and  freedome  from  his  former  captivity  of  the 
devil,  and  also  signifieth  a  Christen  purity  and  innocence  which 
after  the  Avashing  away  of  the  spots  of  his  old  sins,  he  ought 
studiously  to  conserve  and  keep,  and  so  to  come  to  the  presence  of 
Christ  at  the  day  of  judgment  and  remain  with  Him  in  glory 
everlasting. 

"  The  Minister  putteth  a  candle  light  in  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  is  baptized,  in  token  that  he  should  through  all  his  lifetime 
shew  before  al  men  a  light  of  good  example  and  godly  work,  that  he 
may  be  alwayes  in  a  readines  with  the  Saints  to  meet  our  Lord  and 
receive  the  fruition  of  everlasting  joy."     [Book  of  Ceremonies.'] 

"■  The  sealing  of  the  head  with  chrism  is  followed  by  Prayer. 
The  clothing  with  the  white  vesture  signifieth  innocence  and 
Christian  purity  :  and  the  putting  of  a  taper  betokeneth  Faith  and 
cleanness  of  living."  [Lyiidicood,  243.]  "The  chrismal  is  the 
white  vesture  wherein  the  baptized  is  clothed  after  the  anointing 
on  the  head  ;  fascia,  the  vesture  in  which  the  child  is  wrapped  [Ibid, 
33,  34]  is  "the  white  vesture  commonly  called  the  chrism."  [Rubric, 
1 549.]  "  The  chrisms  shall  be  brought  to  the  church  and  delivered 
to  the  priests  after  the  accustomed  manner  at  the  Purification  of  the 
mother  of  every  child."  [Ibid.]  They  were  made  into  amices 
chalice-veils,  cross  covers,  and  used  in  repairs  of  albes  and  surplices. 
[Lj/ndivood,  33.] 
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**  After  ther  Baptism  He  is  anointed  with  Holy  Chrism  on  the 
head,  sigiiifyng  therby  that  he  is  made  a  Christen  man  by  the  Hede 
of  the  Congregation  and  that  he  is  anointed  with  the  spiritual 
unction  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  that  by  His  assistance  and  grace  he  may 
obtain  everlasting  life.  The  Minister  with  holy  oyl  anointeth  the 
child  before  upon  his  breast,  which  signifyeth  that  our  hearts  and 
affections  should  be  wholly  dedicated  to  Christ  and  established  in  a 
perfect  faith  in  His  mercy,  and  behind  between  his  shoulders  with 
the  syn  of  the  Cross  it  signifieth  that  should  be  bold  and  strong  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  our  Lord  and  particularly  to  sustain  such  cros  of 
persecution  trouble  and  affliction  as  our  most  merciful  Lord  shal 
lay  upon  us."     [Book  of  Ceremonies.^ 

A  woman  at  her  churching  wore  a  veil.      [  Whityift,  ii.,  557.] 

14. — Holy  Matrimony. 

*'  It  is  a  special  English  custom  for  two  boys  to  conduct  the 
Bride  to  Church,  where  tlie  priest  blessetb  her  and  the  bridegroom, 
and  for  two  men  to  lead  her  home,  the  third  holding  a  vessel  of 
gold  or  silver  in  place  of  a  torch.  The  Bride's  head  is  crowned 
with  a  bawdrille  or  garland  of  wheat  ears  especially  in  country 
places  ;  otherwise  she  carries  it  "  (called,  when  of  costlier  materials, 
tlie  Past  or  Circlet)  "  in  her  hand  ;  as  she  enters  the  house  a  shower 
of  wheat  is  thrown  upon  her  head,  as  if  to  betoken  fruitfulness. 
The  Bride  in  England  after  the  priest  has  blest  her  in  church  begins 
to  drink,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bystanders  by  and  by  doing  the 
same."  [Pol yd.  Vergil,  lib.  i.,  ccqj.  iv.,p.  24,  25  ;  Comp.  iShaJiespeare, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Hi.,  2. '\  "Tokens  of  Spousage  as  gold  or 
silver"  were  laid  upon  the  book.     [Ruhric,  1549.] 

"  The  rynge  whyche  is  a  token  of  true  love  for  they  must  love 
them  togydre  hertely  and  therfore  is  sette  in  the  fourthe  fynger  for 
as  clerkes  say  from  the  fynger  God  gvyetli  hyr  but  one  rynge  in 
token  that  they  sholde  lovee  thyme  syngulerly  togydre.  The 
Rynge  is  rounde  about  and  hath  none  ende  in  token  that  theyr  love 
sholde  be  endeles  and  no  thynge  departe  them  but  deth  alone. 
Also  the  rynge  is  made  of  golde  or  of  sylver  in  token  that,  as  golde 
and  sylver  passeth  all  other  metals  in  value  and  clennesse,  so  sholde 
theyr  love  passe  all  other  loves,  Thre  ornamentes  longe  pryncypaly 
to  a  wyfe,  a  Bynge  on  hyr  fynger,  a  Broche  on  hyr  breste,  and  a 
Garlonde  on  hyr  hede ;  the  l3roche  betokenetli  clennesse  in  harte 
and  chastyte  that  she  ought  to  have;  the  garlonde  betokeneth 
gladnesse  and  the  dygnyte  of  the  sacrament  of  wedlocke."  [Dives 
et  Pauper,  6  Comrn.,  c.  (/'.] 

"  Women  come  to  the  church  bareheaded  with  bagpipes  and 
fiddlers  at  the  great  door  of  the  church."     \Whitgiff,  Hi.,  357.] 

"  Husbands  at  the  chirche  door  had  she  had  five."  [Chaucer,  i.,  19] 
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It  was  usual  "  to  kiss  the  priest  at  the  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony." 

"  The  ring  and  other  things  first  laid  upon  the  book  aud  after- 
wards hy  the  minister  given  to  the  bridegroom  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Bride,  do  signify  that  we  ought  to  offer  all  that  we  have  to  God 
before  we  use  them,  and  to  acknowledge  that  we  receive  them  at 
His  hand  to  be  used  to  His  glory. 

"  The  putting  of  the  ring  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the  women's 
left  hand,  to  the  which  cometh  a  sinew  from  the  heart,  doth  signify 
that  the  heart  of  the  wife  ought  to  be  united  to  her  husband,  with 
a  perpetual  band  of  love  as  the  roundness  of  the  ring  itself  is 
without  end."      [W/iifr/iff,  iii,  354.] 

''  On  the  wedding  day  and  festivals  churches  and  houses  were 
decked  with  hangings  laurel  and  ivy,  the  doors  with  leaves,  and  the 
porches  strewn  and  garlanded  with  flowers."  [PolycL  Vergil,  lib.  v., 
cap.  I.,  380.] 

15. — Use  at  Funerals. 

"  There  Avas  black  goAvns,  torches^  tapers  and  ringing  of  bells." 
^Latimer,  /.,  277.]  "  The  three  fold  peal,  the  place  of  burial,  which 
way  they  must  lie,  the}^  must  be  fetched  to  church,  the  minister 
meeting  them  at  Church  stile  with  a  surplice  with  a  company  of 
clerks,  a  cross  white  or  black  must  be  set  upon  the  dead  corse,  bread 
must  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  ofterings  in  burial  time  used,  and 
cakes  sent  abroad  to  friends."  [^Whitgiff,  iii,  362.]  Priests 
were  no  longer  "  bound  to  go  to  women  lying  in  childbed  except 
in  time  of  dangerous  sickness  or  to  fetch  any  corse  before  it  be 
brought  to  the  churchyard."     [1547.] 

"The  bringing  home  of  bell  and  burial."  \_Harnltf,  v.,  1.] 
"  Our  ancestors  left  of  their  land  a  broad  and  sufficient  bier- 
balk  to  carry  the  corse  to  Christian  burial."  \^Rog.  Week,  p.  iv.,p).  443.] 
"  Sweet  herbs  they  strew  abroad  at  their  dedications  and  burials." 
[Bale  Image,  cli.  xviii.^  Funeral  garlands  were  also  hung  in  churches. 
"  Now  a  days  contrary  to  good  order  men  precede  the  dead, 
the  English  keep  a  month's  mind  or  trental  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  death  of  a  person,  and  on  the  day  of  fmieral  entertained 
a  family  party  of  friends  and  near  neighbours."  [Foh/'h  Vergil, 
cap.  ./:.,  510-519.]  "The  funeral  feast"  alluded  to  by  Shakespere 
was  a  protest  against  undue  indulgence  in  sorrow  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  another  deliverance  out  of  this  naughty  and  troublesome 
world.  The  sight  of  the  mourners  following  the  bier  suggested,  as 
in  S.  Cyprian's  beautiful  thought,  that  the  departed  Avas  not  lost 
but  gone  before ;  and  they  who,  lamented  said  by  their  action 
'Farewell,  we  shall  come  after  thee.'"     \_IJ)id,  521.] 
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1305.     1368.        16. — Church    Ornaments    to    be   provided  by 
THE  Parishioners. 

1.  A  chalice  ["the  Paten,  the  chalice-cover."     Lynclwood,  235.] 

2.  the  Fn'nn'jKd  Vestmeni  [for  principal  feasts  ;  at  least  two  suits, 

one  for  Sundays,  the  other  for  week-days.    Li/ndwood,  54], 

with 
the  chasidjJe  [planeta  wherein  the  celebrant  is  vested] 
the  dcdmcdic  [the  deacon's  vestment] 
the  tunicle  [the  subdeacon's  vestment  worn  in  ministering  to 

to  the  priest] 
CLiid  ivith  ci  cope  hi  choir  [the  place  of  the  church  where  they 

sing,    the  priest  when  he  executeth  his  holy  ministry, 

especially  when  he  ministereth  incense  at  the  altar  or  saith 

the  Collects,  useth  a  cope.] 
loith  cdl  their  appurtenances  thereof,  i.e.,  amices,  albes,  girdles, 

maniples  and  stoles. 

3.  a  frontal  for  the  high  altar  [an  ornament  hanging  in  front  of 

an  high  altar,  a  pall :  the  high  altar  in  whose  honour  the 
church  is  dedicated  ordinarily  standeth  in  the  choir.] 

4.  loith  three  toicels  [two  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  under  the 

corporal ;  the  third  for  wiping  hands  for  the  use  of  the 
laA^atory.] 

5.  three  surplices  [to  the  use  of  the  three  church  ministers  viz., 

the  priest  deacon,  and  subdeacon.]     See  12  at  end. 

6.  a  rochet  without  sleeves,  for  the  clerk  "who  ministereth  to  the 

priest  or  the  priest  when  he  baptizeth  children. 

7.  a  Processioned  Cross. 

8.  a  Gross  for  the  dead. 

9.  a  censer  with  the  ship  and  incense. 

10.  a  lantern  [that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  be  carried 

with  due  reverence  to  the  sick,  the  priest  being  habited 
in  his  surplice,  carrying  his  stole  and  preceded  by  a 
lantern  and  bell.     Lipidtcood,  249.] 

11.  a  hell  to  carry  before  the  Eody  of  Christ  in  the  Visitation  of 

the  Sick. 

12.  ci  Pyx  with  a  closure  for  the  Body  of  Christ  [of  ivory,  silver, 

or  any  other  convenient  material.] 

13.  the  Lent  Veil. 

14.  the  Banner  for  Rogations,  [three  days  before  Ascension-day.] 

15.  the  bells  with  ro})es. 

16.  tJie  hier  for  the  dead. 

17.  the  holy  icater  vat.  [and  sprynkyll]. 

18.  tlie  candlesticl'  for  the  Paschal  candle. 

19.  the  Pax  hreda  for  the  Inss  at  wafis.    [asser  ad  pacem.    Oscu- 

latorium.l 
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20.  the  font  lultli  a  loch. 

21.  Images  of  the  Rood  and  Saints  in  the  church. 


of  the  saint  in  whose 
Lyndioood,  252. 


the   Principal  image  in  the  chancel 

honour  the  church  is  dedicated. 
The  Eucharist  shall  be  consecrated  only  in  a  chalice  of  gold 

and  silver.     \_Lyndw.,  234.] 

1.  a  silver  or  pewter  cup  for  the  sick  that  after  tlie  receiving  of 

the  Eucharist  the  priest  may  give  thera  tlie  ablutions  of 
his  fingers  in  the  same.  \de  QuiviL]  of  pewter  not 
blessed,      [de  Cantehi.pe.^ 

2.  one  vestment  for  work   days  Avherein  if  need  be  the  altar 

priest  when  he  be  dead  may  be  buried.  \(le  Bleys.'] 
a  principal  cope  of  silk  for  principal  feasts,  and  two  more  for 
Euling  the  choir  on  the  said  days,  [(le  Grey.  Wilkins,  J., 
698.] 
4.  four  towels  for  the  high  altar,  whereof  two  blessed  and  one 
with  apparels  (parura).  \d.e  Qaivil.']  iij  little  pillows 
standing  on  the  altar.      [Inventories.']     Sec  10. 

3.  linen  clothes  called  palls  and  veils ;  ornaments  of  the  altar, 

f rentals,  curtains,  and  the  like.     [Lyndwood,  52.] 

13.  In  every  parish  church  there  shall  be  a  decent  fair  tabernacle 

with  a  closure,  wherein  the  Lord's  Body  shall  be  placed 
in  a  Pyx  most  beautiful  and  adorned  within  by  a  pure 
white  linen  cloth.  The  use  observed  in  England  is  for  it 
to  hang  in  a  canopy  above  the  altar,  in  a  cup  perchance 
closed  [lyndicood,  248]  "on  high  that  wicked  despite 
might  noi  reach  to  it ;  under  a  canopy  for  show  of  rever- 
ence and  honour ;  to  be  always  in  a  readiness  for  the 
voyage  provision  of  the  silk."  [Jewell,  it..  560.]  A  box 
of  evere  within  the  pyx.  A  pyx  cloth  with  a  cawde. 
Two  sodaryes  for  the  pyx.  Fair  buttons  or  beads  of 
sylver  for  the  Sacrament  cloth.  A  little  coffer  upon  the 
high  alter  for  to  set  in  the  Sacrament.  A  crucifix  of 
gold  in  the  box  on  the  topp  of  the  awlter  pece  of  gold. 
[Inventories.']  Tabernaculum  in  altrum  elevatum  in  medio 
summia  Itaris.  [Card.  Pole.,  1555.]  1557.  A  place  shall  be 
prepared  either  about  the  midst  or  at  the  hem  of  the 
altar,  wherein  the  most  holy  Eucharist  shall  be  devoutly 
kept  under  lock.     [Cardiv.  Synod.,  ii.,  454.] 

14.  a  lance  for  bearing  the  banner,      [de  Bleys.] 

20.  The  font  for  Baptism  shall  be  kept  locked  on  account  of 
divinations  (sortilegia).  [Lyndioood,  247.]  A  Font  of 
stone  well  locked,  [de  Qidvil.]  The  sheet  to  cover  the 
Font.      [Inventories.] 
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22.  Every  church  shall  have  a  silver  chalice  with  other  decent 

vessels  :  and  a  linen  cloth  (sindon)  [the  corporal  of  linen] 
fair  white  and  of  agreeable  size  [Li/ndwood,  249]  two 
corporals  fair  and  whole  with  cases  (repositoria)  [de  Quivil, 
1287  ;    Wilkins,   ii.,   139.]      A  purse  for   the   corporal. 

23.  a  hex  for  bieads  (pyxis  ad  oblatas.   [de  Quivil.']  two  pyxes,  one 

of  silver,  ivory  of  Limoges  work  for  keeping  the  hosts,  the 
other  fair  and  decent  for  keeping  the  oblates.    [Cantelnpe.] 

24.  two    cruets    (phialai)    one    for    wine    the    other   for   water. 

r  Cantelupe,  1240;  Wilkins,  i. ,666.]  three  cruets  (ampulke) 
for  Chrism  ;  Oil  of  Catechumens  ;  and  Oil  of  the  Infirm. 
[Lynduxiod,  37.] 

25.  a  pair  of  candlesticks.      [Cantelupe']     a  payr  of  candelstycks 

for  the  altar.  [Inventory.]  a  frontell  for  the  schelfife 
standing  on  the  altar.     [Nichols  lUustr.,  S.  Maiy  at  Hill.] 

26.  a  fair  and  decent   Clirismatory.     [Cantelupe.]     A  box  with 

oyle  and  crem.  One  pyx  of  sylver,  the  ole  and  cream  in 
a  stoup  of  latten,  and  the  oyntment  in  a  box  covered 
with  lether.  Two  towells  to  bear  the  chrismatory  yn. 
[Inventories.] 

27.  The  Eucharist  Chrism  and  Holy  Oil  shall  be  kept  safely  under 

key,  in  faithful  charge  of  the  Priest.  [Lyndwood,  50,  47.] 
Upon  the  right  hand  of  the  highe  aulter  that  ther  sliold 
be  an  Almorie  either  cutte  into  the  walle  or  framed  upon 
it  in  the  whiche  they  woulde  have  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lordes  Bodie,  the  Holy  Oil  for  the  sicke  and  Chrismatorie 
alway  to  be  locked.  [Fardel  of  Facyons\  tabernaculum  in 
commodiori  et  honorabiliori  et  magis  summo  altari  vicino 
loco  qui  haberi  posset.     [Card.  Pole,  1555.  | 

28.  an  immoveable  Sextry    [Sacrariiim,  de  Cantelupe]    a  Sextry 

(sacramentarium)  of  stone  and  immoveable,  [de  Quivil.] 
an  immoveable  Sextry  an  ornament  of  the  choir  [de  Bleys] 
their  tables  whereon  are  charmed  their  chalices  and  vest- 
ments. [Bale's  Irna/je,  P.  Hi.,  ch.  xviii.]  Sacrariuiii  is 
also  the  Sacristy,   [Lyudwood,  37]  or  Secretarium. 

29.  a  ceiling   over  the   altar,      [de    Quivil.]     a  fair  and    decent 

covering  (operimentum)  between  the  altar  and  ciel  of  the 
choir,     [de  Bleys  ;   Wilkins,  i.,  623.] 

30.  a  herce  (Fr.  a  harrow,  from  its  shape)  for  the  Tenebra3.     [de 

Quivil]. 

31.  two  crosses  one  fixed  and  one  portable  [de  Quivil]  a  lesser 

cross  for  the  dead,     [de  Grey.] 

32.  two  processional  tapers,     [de  Quivil.] 

31.     a  little   bell    (campanella)   to   bear  to   the   sick   and   at  the 
Elevation  of  the  Body  of  Christ,    [de  Quivd.]    Two  little 
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bells  (tintinnabula)  [de  Cantehq)e\  two  procession  bells 
Inventory^  two  bells  to  bere  before  peple  to  burying. 
[nventorij  and  Wilklns,  i.,  714.]     (Note. — This  was  the 

Corse  bell,  Lych  bell  or  Bedeman's  bell.) 

32.  Two  candlesticks  for  taper  bearers,    [de  Grey,  1250;  Wilkins, 

/.,  608.] 

33.  a  lantern  (lucerna  boeta)  \_de  Quivll]  lanterna  vel  bocca.     [de 

Bleys.]  a  home  lantern  for  Palm  Sunday,     [Inventories.'] 
33,     the  Nupticd  canopy.    [iJe  QuivlL]   the  Holy  Cloth  for  Brides. 

the  carecloth  for  weddings,     [[nventories.] 
31.     a  Coverpane.     a  coverlett  to  serve  at  burialls.     the  Pall  of 

the  Dead,     [de  Qidvil.~\     Little  Tapers  shall  be  made  of 

the  Paschal  candle  to  serve  for  altars  and  poor  people  dead. 

[de  Cantelupe  ;  de  Bleys  ;   Wilkins,  i.,  571,  627.] 

35.  a  Pulpit  for  preaching  sermDns  to  the  people  [Lyndwood,  233] 

in  the  middes  of  the  chirche.     [Fardel  of  Facyons.] 

36.  a  chancel  screen  (cancellum)  the  partition  between  the  side 

walls  which  shutteth  in  the  choir  from  the  nave  of  the 
church.     [Lyndwood,  55  ;   Const.  Otliob.  tit.  xvii.'] 

37.  a  crucifix,    [de  Bridport,  1256  ;   Wilkins,  i.,  714.] 

38.  A  cliest  for  books  and  vestments,     [de  Qui  oil.']     a  doble  desk 

in  the  vestry  with  iiij  aumbreys.  A  goodly  presse  with 
Almors  for  vestments.  A  fay  re  borde  with  ij  trussels  to 
laye  on  vestments.  A  triangle  for  copys.  [Inventories.'] 
In  the  Vestry  are  laid  up  the  hallowed  vessels  and  orna- 
ments and  other  utensils  of  the  church.  [Fardle  of 
Facyons.] 

From  Inventories — 

a  canopy  for  Palm  Sunday.  On  Palme  Sundeday  iiij  staff 
torches  and  Judas  Candell. 

a  chayne  of  latten  that  dyd  hange  the  Paskall.  iiij  pillers 
of  latten  for  the  Paskall.  ij  latten  deskys  with  a  standard 
for  the  Pascall. 

j  fine  towell  to  beare  the  taper  to  the  Founte  on  Easter  Evyn. 
a  trindle  hand  of  sylver.  j  styke  of  sylver  for  the  Holy 
Candell. 

a  Pall  for  the  Sacrament  on  Corpus  Christi  day  of  redd 
damaske  and  iiij  painted  staves. 

The  lofte  that  the  on  paire  organs  stode  on. 

ij  towels  called  Houslinge  clothes,  iij  towelles  of  lynnen  for 
people  at  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  at  Easter. 

a  coffer  for  torch  is. 

No  none  in  church  stand  shall 

Ny  lene  to  pyler  no  to  wall, 

But  fair  on  knees  they  shall  thus  set 

Kneeling  down  upon  the  Hat.      [Myrc's  Instr.,  270. j 
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"  The  parishioners  were  bound  to  maintain  in  repair  the  nave 
of  the  church  inside  (tliat  is  in  whitewashing  the  walls  and  pro- 
vision of  seats.)"  [Ly  lid  wood,  263.]  "  Lay  parishioners  sat  in  the 
nave."  [John  de  Athon,  Ibid,  113.]  "  No  one  in  future  shall  ap- 
propriate a  seat  in  church,  except  noblemen  and  patrons  of  churches. 
Whoever  entereth  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  may  choose  a 
place  where  he  will."  [de  Quioil,  1287,  c.  xii.  ;  Wilkins,  ii.  140.] 
"  Layfolk  shall  not  stand  in  the  chancel  during  Divine  Service, 
always  excepting  the  patron  or  person  of  rank."  [IF.  de  Cantehqoe, 
WUklns,  i,  666,  and  Grostete,  Epp.  Ed.  Luard,  p.  16 2. J  "It 
longeth  to  the  patron  to  have  the  preyncypall  place  and  sytte 
pryncypally  in  his  churche,  for  the  worshyp  of  the  patron  and  his 
ease  the  preest  may  synge  too  masses  in  one  daye."  [Dives  et 
Pauper,  4-  Comm.  c,  xxiij.]  Pews  rents  were  commonly  paid  in 
large  churches.  "  The  chauncell  to  serve  only  for  the  priestes  and 
clerks,  the  rest  of  the  temporall  multitude  to  be  in  the  bodye  of  the 
churche  separate  notw  ithstanding,  the  men  on  the  righte  side  and 
the  women  on  the  left."     [Fardell  of  Faci/ons.] 

"  As  many  as  shall  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Communion  shal 
tarry  still  in  the  Quire  or  in  some  convenient  place  rdgh  the  Quire, 
the  men  on  the  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other  side.  All 
other  that  mind  not  to  receive  the  said  Holy  Communion  shall 
depart  out  of  the  Quire  except  the  Ministers  and  Clerks."  [Ruhric, 
1549.]  The  chancel  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  laity  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  having  been  conceded. 

1 7. — Processions. 

"  Processions  at  certain  times  are  made  to  the  Pood  in  the  nave 
of  the  church."  [Lyndwood,  198.]  "  The  Parishioners  in  their  yearly 
visitation  of  the  Mother  Church  strive  together  with  their  banners 
to  go  before  the  other,  whence  cometh  often  a  battle  and  even  death." 
[1362,  Wilkins,  in.,  61.]  ''Our  generall  processions  and  prayers 
in  common  to  pray  for  peas  be  agenst  charyte  made  with  grete 
pride."     [Dives  et  Pauper,  3rd  Comm.,  c.  lv.'\ 

"  General  processions  and  other  particular  processions  with  the 
Litanies  (Kogations)  and  other  prayers  be  very  laudable  in  which 
we  are  to  follow  the  cross  and  the  image  of  our  Saviour,  praying 
unto  Him  for  our  necessities,  professing  ourselves  ready  to  bear  our 
cross  with  Christ,  like  as  he  sufiered  for  us,  and  so  as  His  servants 
soldiers  and  men  of  war  we  follow  His  banner  for  the  remembrance 
of  Him  declaring  our  promise  and  readiness  in  all  things  to  follow 
and  serve  Him."  [Book  of  Ceremonies.']  "The  Crosse  that  is 
borne  byfore  us  in  the  processyon  betokeneth  that  Cryste  deyed  on 
the  crosse  and  afterwarde  He  arose  agen  from  deth  to  lyfe.  And 
on  the   Holy  Thursdaye  wente  He  byfore  Hys  dyscyples   leding 

VOL.  XV.,  PT.  1.  p 
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unto  them  unto  the  Mounte  of  Olyevete."  Dives  et  Pauper, 
3  Ooimn.,  c.  xL]  An  offending  priest  carrying  the  light  before 
the  cross  in  procession  as  a  penance,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  T.  More, 
who  also  records  the  unseemly  songs  sung  by  women  in  processions, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  frequently  attended  them  when  unaccom- 
panied by  watchful  guardians  when  on  pilgrimages.  Oil^they 
mingle  with  rosewater,  aloes,  and  spatle  wherewith  they  anoint  their 
holy  salvers"  (images  covered  with  unguent)  "and  roses  to  make  them 
smell  sweet  when  they  are  borne  abroad  in  procession  on  high 
feastful  days."  [Bale  Image,  cli.  xviiL]  "  Crosses  ben  made  by 
the  waye  that  when  folke  passynge  see  the  Crosse,  they  sholde 
tliynke  on  Hym  that  dyed  on  the  Crosse  and  woshipp  Hym  above 
all  thynge."  "  She  doth  stray  about  by  holy  crosses  where  she 
doth  kneel  and  pray."  [Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.,  sc.  ?'.]  "And 
for  the  same  reason  is  the  crosse  been  byfore  in  procession  that  all 
that  folowe  and  mete  with  the  crosse  shold  worshyp  Hym  that 
deyed  on  the  crosse  and  thanke  Hym  for  His  endeles  charyte,  and 
in  token  that  we  sholde  have  eye  and  herte  to  Him  in  all  our 
lynyage  and  all  our  dedes."  [Di.ves  et  Pauper,  Comm.  i,  c.  v.\ 
"  The  Thursdaye  was  sometyme  as  holy  as  the  Sundaye  for  Cryste 
styed  up  that  daye  to  the  heven  and  then  began  the  processyon 
that  we  use  on  the  Sundaye  for  than  Cryste  wente  in  processyon 
with  His  disciples  out  of  Jerusalem  in  to  the  mounte  of  Olyuete 
and  there  He  styed  up  in  the  syght  of  them  all." 

"  To  avoid  all  contention  and  strife  which  heretofore  hath  risen 
among  the  King's  INlajestys  subjects  in  sundry  places  of  his  realm 
and  dominions  by  reason  of  fond  courtesy  and  challenging  of  places 
in  procession,  and  also  that  they  may  the  more  quietly  hear  that 
which  is  said  and  sung  to  their  edifying  they  shall  not  from  hence- 
forth in  any  parish  at  any  time  use  any  procession  about  the  church 
or  churchyard  or  other  place,  but  immediately  before  high  mass  the 
priests  with  others  of  the  quire  shall  kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
and  sing  or  say  plainly  and  distinctly  the  Litany  which  is  set  forth  in 
England  with  all  the  suffrages  following,  and  none  other  Procession 
or  Litany  to  be  had  or  used."     [InJ.,  1547.] 

LS. — Singing  the  Service. 

The  services  were  sometimes  overlaid  with  "  curious  singing." 
Dives.  "In  the  begynneing  of  holy  chirche  was  no  suche  servyce 
and  solempnyte  in  holy  chirche  as  now.  Me  thynketh  that  it  were 
better  to  saye  Gods  servyce  in  holy  chirche  Avithout  note  than  with 
note  and  hackynge  of  the  syllables  and  words  of  our  prayers  and 
praysynge  as  we  do."  Pansier.  "  Wlien  we  synge  in  our  prayers  with 
clennesse  of  lyfe  and  devocyon  of  herte  we  please  God  in  as  moche 
as  we  worshyp  Heym  with  our  power  of  voyce  and  tongue.      Song 
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and  meloclye  was  ordeyned  in  holy  chirche  to  the  more  worshyp  of 
God ;  to  the  more  excytacyon  of  devocyon  to  the  people,  also  to 
put  awaye  hevynesse  and  unlustynesse.  Goddes  servyce  sholde  be 
sayd  lyvely  dystynctly  and  devoutly  with  gladnesse  of  herte,  For 
yf  the  servyce  be  sayd  or  songe  so  havenly  and  dedely  and  so  drawn 
along  that  it  lothe  both  the  synger  or  sayer  and  the  herer,  and 
bryngeth  folke  in  to  hevynesse  or  dystraccyon,  it  maketh  man  to 
Avithdrawe  theym  from  Goddes  house  and  from  Goddes  servyce. 
Also  we  sjnge  in  holy  chirche  to  confourme  vs  to  sayntes  in  heven 
which  prayse  God  and  serve  God  alwaye  with  hyghe  voyce  and 
swete  syngynge.  Songe  in  holy  chirche  is  good  when  it  is  songe 
devotely  in  clennesof  lyfe  reverendely,not  lettynge  the  devote  prayers 
of  the  people  as  doth  this  curyouse  knackynge  songe  of  the  vycyouse 
mynystres  in  the  chirche,  and  sj)ecyally  in  grete  and  riche  chirches 
for  it  is  ofte  seen  that  the  syngers  in  suche  places  and  other  also  ben 
ful  proude  glotens  and  lecherous  also."  [Dives  et  Pauper,  1  Com., 
c.  lix.']  The  rapid  singing  of  Mattins  was  compared  to  the  buzzing 
of  bees.  {Move's  Dial,  B.  III.,  cli.  II.,  fo.  IxxxvlL  ?;.]  "They 
have  Matins  of  the  day  and  IMatins  of  our  Lady  with  Prime  and 
the  Hours,  they  have  long  Nocturns,  long  Litanies,  long  vii  Psalms, 
long  XV  psalms,  psalms  with  many  and  divers  oresons.  They  have 
long  masses  and  long  commemmorations,  they  have  long  deriges 
evensong  of  the  day  evensong  of  our  Lady,  and  compline  to  them 
both."  [Becon,  III.,  534.]  "What  a  waste  of  good  time  is  there 
now  in  England  in  singing  a  single  mass,  and  three  are  sung  generally 
every  day,  leaving  no  leisure  for  the  study  of  God's  word  and  holy 
reading.  If  we  daily  used  the  Gregorian  chant  there  would  be  no 
diiference  between  holy  day  and  work  day,  but  festivals  should  be 
observed  with  the  fairest  ornaments  and  the  use  of  the  organ,  New 
masses  by  individual  composers  are  the  rule,  so  that  each  wishes  his 
own  music  sung,  and  hence  come  strife  and  disturbance  in  Divine 
Service  through  faultfinding  and  mutual  disparagement.  Infuriated 
singers  defend  the  Gregorian  chant,  which,  if  so  good  as  they 
represent,  would  it  be  laid  aside  in  France,  Germany,  Flanders, 
Italy,  and  Spain  1"  [Richardinus,  85  h.  87,  173.]  "Godly  and 
decent  order  these  many  years  passed  hath  been  altered  broken  and 
neglected  by  planting  in  uncertain  stories,  legends,  responds,  verses, 

vain  repetitions,  commemmorations,  and  synodals Of  late 

years  a  few  Psalms  have  been  daily  said  and  oft  repeated  and  the 
rest  utterly  omitted.  ...  Be  cut  off  Anthems,  Responds,  Invitations, 
and  such  like  things  as  did  break  the  continual  course  of  the  Ptead- 
ing  of  the  Scripture.  .  .  .  Where  heretofore  there  hath  been  great 
diversity  in  saying  and  singing  in  Churches  within  this  realm,  now 
from  henceforth   all  the  whole   realm   shall    have  but  one   use." 
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\_Preface,  1549.]  The  wliole  bearing  of  the  Preface,  with  its  con- 
demnation of  the  Pie  and  "manifold  changes  of  the  Services,"  its 
enforcement  of  daily  prayers,  the  Calendar  of  Lessons,  and  daily 
hearing  of  Holy  Scripture  read  in  English  in  the  Church,  touches 
only  the  Order  for  public  service  at  Matins  and  Evensong  ;  in  which 
coincidence  of  festivals  with  the  work  day,  or  each  other,  might 
necessitate  resort  to  the  Bishop.  The  rite  in  the  administration  of 
sacraments,  occasional  services,  and  festivals,  are  dealt  with  in  the 
subsequent  "  Article  of  Ceremonies,"  and  in  "  Certain  Notes." 
"  The  very  pure  word  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  same  "  [the  Apocrypha],  only  were  to  be  read. 

The  Order  relieved  the  Curate  from  the  nse,  and  the  people 
from  the  provision  of  books  "at  so  great  charge  as  in  times  past 
they  have  been."     These  were — 

1.  Legend  a  [Book  of  Lections  read  at  Matins]. 

3.  Grail   [containing  the  office  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water, 

office  or  introit  of  the  Mass,  Kyrie  with  verses,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  Grail,  Alleluia,  tract,  Sequence,  Creed,  Offertory, 
Secret,  Sanctus,  Agnus,  Communion  sung  in  the  choir  at 
high  mass]. 

2.  Anfiphonar  [containing  invitatories,  hymns,  responds,  verses, 

collects,  chapters  used  in  singing  the  canonical  hours]. 

4.  Psalter. 

5.  Tropar  [Book  of  Sequences]. 

6.  Ordinal  [the  order  of  saying  and  celebrating  Divine  Service]. 

This  was  the  Pie.  "If  he  can  read  his  portass,  and  his 
mesval,  and  be  well  seen  in  the  Pie."     [Beeon,  III.,  535.] 

7.  Missal. 

8.  Manual  [for  the  ministration  of  Sacraments  and  Sacramentals]. 
The  Breviary  or  Portuas  was  for  the  private  use  of  the  clergy. 

Corresponding  to  these  were  the  A.  S.  spel-boc,  rseding-boc  ;  saug-boc  ; 
ma3sse  hoc,  and  hand-boc  ;  exclusive  of  these  were  the  bletsing 
boc  (Benedictional),  Godspel-boc,  Pistel-boc,  passionalem  (martyr- 
ology)  penitentialem  or  scrift-boc,  baptisterium  and  gerim  (the 
Kalendar.) 

Inventories  mention  "  a  deske  maid  with  an  egle ;  a  deske  for  the 
preste  to  lede  on  in  the  bodie  of  the  church e." 

19. — Alms  and  Offerings. 
"  An  ottering  of  a  penny  or  other  moderate  amount  (a  half  penny 
or  farthing)  was  made  at  Marriages,  Churching  of  Women,  and 
Burial  of  the  dead ;  being  made  in  money  according  to  the  custom 
of  England."  [Lyndicood,  185.]  "Offerings  were  made  to  the 
altar,  and  the  celebrant  on  the  chief  festivals,  Sundays,  and  other 
feasts."     \_Ihid,  21.]     "Those  at  death  were  voluntary,  these  were 
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compulsory.  At  one  time  in  England  if  tlie  fee  was  not  paid  the 
burial  service  Avas  denied."  [^Ihiil,  178.]  "The  Mass  penny  was 
the  usual  sum."  [Ihid,  180.]  "  A  chaplain  might  be  maintained 
out  of  an  endowed  chantry ;  but  no  covenant  by  gift  or  deed  of 
bequest  was  lawful  for  annuals  (masses  said  during  a  year),  or  trentals 
(30  masses  said  consecutively),  neither  might  a  priest  lease  out  his 
masses  to  another."  "  Some  laymen  lay  hold  of  the  offerings  of 
candles,  which  are  given  of  laudable  custom  on  the  Feast  of  Puri- 
fication and  other  feasts,  so  that  from  the  fragments  of  the  wax 
they  may  make  the  Rood  light  ...  all  alms  boxes  (trunci)  which 
are  fixed  in  the  church  sliall  therefore  be  wholly  abolished." 
■\(ie  Quivil,  1287,  c.  xil.  ;  WiUiius,  ii.,  139.]  "Hollow  trunks  or 
other  gathering  places  for  money  with  covers,  have  been  set  up  in 
parisli  churches,  whereby  the  devotions  of  the  people  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Divine  Worsldp,  when  they  place  therein  that 
which  was  accustomably  offered  to  them  that  ministered  devoutly 
to  the  Lord  at  the  altar."  [Bp.  Gllhert,  1291  ;  WiJkins,  ii.,  184.] 
In  place  of  these  in  1549  a  'common  hutch,'  a  poor  man's  chest, 
was  placed  in  churches.  "  They  pray  for  none  except  they  have 
money  according  to  common  proverb,  ^o  penny  no  paternoster, 
bring  money  and  ye  shall  have  Mass  of  Scala  Coeli,  Mass  of  Requiem, 
Mass  of  Recordare,  Mass  of  Si  iniquitates."  \_Becon,  Hi.,  534.] 
"  Give  your  dirige  groats,  your  mass  pence,  your  confessional  pence, 
give  ten  shillings  for  a  trental,  forty  pence  to  the  high  altar,  12d 
to  the  sepulchre  light,  6d  to  the  lamps."     [IbifJ,  351.] 

20. — Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

Rite  is  a  prescript  custom  or  mode  [Lyndivood,  99],  ceremonies 
are  the  accessories.  '•  Use  "  was  a  larger  term  and  synonomous  with 
Custom  ;  it  included  "all  antiphoners,  missals,  grayles,  processionals, 
manuals,  legends,  pies,  portases,  journals,  and  ordinats  after  the  use 
of  Sarum,  Lincoln,  York  or  any  other  private  Use."  [Wilkins,  iv., 
37.]  Rite  was  the  synomyn  of  traditions  of  the  Church,  ordained 
by  man,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  "ceremonies,"  though  the  latter  are 
properly  gestures.  \_Crcnimer,  ii,,  477.]  (Shakspeare  sj^eaks  of 
ceremonial  rites  in  connection  with  the  occasional  services.)  Leland 
detines  "  rituals,  books  wherein  be  written  fourmes  of  ceremonies." 
[Colled,  iv.,  145.] 

"  Bearing  C^andles  on  Cavdlemas  (lays  is  a  very  good  usage  in 
memory  of  Christ  the  Spiritual  light." 

"  The  giving  of  Ashes  upon  Ash  Wednesday  with  these  words, 
*  Remember  man  that  thou  art  ashes  and  to  ashes  thou  shalt  return,' 
is  to  put  us  in  remembrance  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  of  our  frail 
nature  and  uncertainty  of  this  life  here." 
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"  The  Covering  of  the  Cross  and  the  Images  in  Lent,  with  the 
discovering  of  the  same  at  His  Eesurrection,  signifieth  the  dark 
knowledge  that  the  Jews  had  of  Christ.  The  same  partly  is  signi- 
fied by  the  Vail  which  hid  the  secrets  of  Sancta  Sanctorum  from 
the  people,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ's  Passion  was  opened."  [Book  of 
Ceremonies.  Comp.  Polt/d,  Vergil,  lib.  VI.,  cap.  m.,485.]  "Images 
ben  covered  in  Lenten  from  mannes  syght,  in  tokenyng  that  God 
and  all  the  courte  of  heven  hyde  their  face  from  man  and  woman 
wdiyles  they  be  in  dedely  synne.  Ihe  tyme  of  Lente  betokokeneth 
the  tyme  of  Adam's  synne,  and  in  token  thereof  dominica  in 
septuagesima  when  holy  chirche  begynneth  to  make  raynde  of 
Adam's  synne  he  leveth  songes  of  myrthe  as  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Te 
Denm,  and  Alleluija,  for  through  the  synne  of  Adam  our  joye  was 
turned  into  sorrowe  and  wo.  JSTathelesse  y  mages  of  com  on  olfrynge 
ben  seldom  hyd  in  Lenten  for  lettynge  of  lucre."  [Dives  et  Pauper,  i. 
Com 7)1.,  cap.  X.) 

"  Clothes  that  are  hanged  up  this  time  of  Lent  in  the  Church 
have  painted  on  them  nothing  else  but  the  pains,  torments,  Passion, 
bloodshedding,  and  death  of  Christ,  that  now  we  should  only  have 
our  minds  fixed  on  the  Passion  of  Christ."     [Becon,  I.  Hi.'] 

"  In  the  beginning  of  their  Procession  the  people  goeth  out 
having  every  one  a  palm"  (the  boughs  of  a  sallow  tree) ''  in  their  hand 
following  the  Cross  which  is  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  signify  the 
fathers  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  clouds  and  shadows  of  the 
Old  Law,  and  the  victory  they  have  gotten  by  Christ,  signified  by 
the  (uptide)  Cross  so  velated.  Then  go  they  forth  until  they  come 
unto  a  certain  stead  of  the  Churchyard,  where  they  stand  still  and 
in  the  mean  season  the  Priest  read  the  Gospel,  it  signifieth  the 
Prophets  which  declared  when  Christ  once  came,  all  joyful  and 
merry  things  should  succeed  and  come  in  place.  Then  goeth  the 
people  forth  and  even  straightways  not  far  from  them  come  other 
people  and  the  Priest"  (in  his  abe  and  crossed  stole)  "  with  a  Sacra- 
ment which  have  with  them  a  (Lenten)  Cross  bare  and  uncovered, 
pricked  full  of  green  olives  and  palms,  there  come  forth  certain 
children  before  it  singing  a  certain  song  which  beginneth  "  Behold 
the  King  cometh."  The  naked  Cross  signifieth  Christ  already  come 
and  born  into  this  world,  and  they  that  go  with  it  betoken  the 
people  of  the  jSTew  Testament  which  receive  Christ  with  embracing 
arms.  The  green  olive  leaves  declare  unto  us  the  unmeasurable 
abundance  of  virtues  which  are  in  Christ ;  the  palms  signify  His 
victory.  The  Priest  goeth  forth  and  certain  people  until  they  meet 
with  that  cross  that  obvelated.  They  are  not  so  soon  met  but  the 
bumbled  cross  vanish  away  and  is  conveyed  from  the  company 
straightway.  Then  the  whole  people  inclose  together  with  great 
joy  singing  and  making  melody,  triumphantly  following  the  naked 
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cross,  beariDg  in  their  hands  every  one  a  palm,  in  some  places  also 
they  bear  green  herbs  in  the  stead  of  olives.  It  preacheth  that  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Law  vanish  away  when  Christ  was  once 
come  ;  it  sheweth  that  they  which  were  before  and  they  that  have 
been  since  that  come  are  all  one  ;  it  signifieth  their  inward  and 
unfeigned  joy  for  the  Eedemption ;  the  olives  and  other  herbs 
sheweth  that  we  through  Him  be  pleaseantly  garnished  with  all 
kinds  of  virtues.  Immediately  after  certain  children  standing  upon 
an  high  place  right  against  the  people,  sing  with  a  loud  voice  a 
certain  hymn  in  the  praise  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Gloria  laus. 
At  the  end  of  every  verse  the  children  cast  down  certain  cakes  or 
bread  with  flowers.  They  betoken  the  faithful  Christian  men  which 
ought  to  be  simple  and  humble  in  heart  as  a  child  is,  giving  of  glory 
and  praise  to  Christ ;  with  an  honest  conversation  ;  and  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor.  Then  goeth  the  procession  forth  until  they 
come  to  the  church  door,  which  when  they  come  unto  it,  is  sparred, 
and  certain  children  in  the  church  singing  to  signify  the  much  joy 
and  melody  which  the  angels  make  in  heaven  for  man's  redemption, 
the  song  being  once  done,  the  priest  taketh  the  Cross  in  his  hand 
and  putteth  the  door  from  him  with  it,  and  so  openeth  it  and 
entereth  in  with  all  the  other  people  after  him  to  declare  that  an 
ingress  and  entering  into  heaven  cometh  only  by  Christ.  When 
they  are  once  entered  into  the  Church  whereby  Heaven  is  signified, 
then  doth  all  the  people  kneel  down,  and  the  Priest  plucking  up 
the  Cloth  whereM'ith  the  Crucifix  was  covered  and  making  it  open 
to  all  that  are  there  present,  singeth  a  certain  song,  the  people  in 
the  mean  season  praying  and  giving  thanks  unto  God,  to  signify 
when  we  be  brought  of  the  angels  into  heaven  we  shall  ever  world 
without  end  enjoy  the  most  glorious  sight  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
Cakes  were  cast  out  of  the  stiple  among  the  children."  [Becon,  L, 
114-116.] 

''  The  priest  when  he  is  at  his  prayers  must  have  a  crucifix  to  go 
before  him  ;  when  he  goeth  his  Stations  about  the  Churchyard,  a 
silver  cross  carried  before  him,  and  a  couple  of  boys  with  tapers  in 
their  hands  to  light  him  at  noon  day."  [CaJfhill,  300.]  "  Bearing 
of  palmes  on  Palm  Sunday  in  memory  of  receiving  Christ  into 
Jerusalem,  that  we  may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  Him  into 
our  hearts."  [Book  of  Ceremonies.]  "  Let  a  fair  and  decent  Cross 
be  set  up  in  the  Churchyard,  whither  the  Procession  upon  Palm 
Sunday  shall  be  made,  unless  it  hath  been  used  in  another  place." 
[de  Bleys,  1229;  Wllldns,  L,  62L]  "On  Palme  Sondaye  atte 
processyon  the  prest  draweth  up  the  veyle  before  the  Eode  and 
falleth  doM'ne  to  the  grounde  with  all  the  people  and  sayth  thryes, 
Ave  Kex  noster,  Hayle,  be  thou  our  Kyjige."  [Dives  ef  Pauper, 
1  Comm.,  c.  IV.     "  Confessions  of  AVomen  must  be  heard  without 
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the  Veil,  wliicli  in  Lent  hangeth  between  the  choir  and  the  sight  of 
the  people."  [Lj/ndivood,  342.]  Here  "the  woman  at  her  Purifica- 
tion knelt  in  some  convenient  place  nigh  unto  the  quire  door,  the 
priest  standing  by  her."     [1549.] 

"  Let  tapers  be  provided  for  jNIatins  in  the  Tenebr?e  on  the  three 
nights  before  Easter ;  and  the  Paschal  Candle  Aveighing  at  least 
12  lbs.  except  the  Judas."  [Sfaf.  of  Offer//,  Olive^-i  Monast.  Exen., 
274.] 

"  The  service  upon  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Good  Friday,  (the 
Church  then  useth  lamentable  and  mournful  ceremonies,  reading 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,)  is  called  Tenelrres  because  that  Christ 
walketh  not  then  openly  but  kept  Himself  secretly  with  His  dis- 
ciples, till  it  pleased  Him  willingly  to  come  and  suffer  His  Passion 
for  our  salvation.  The  candles,  in  those  nights  first  light  and  then 
put  out  at  every  Psalm  and  Lesson,  signifieth  the  manifold  lights 
given  to  the  holy  Prophets  before  the  Coming  of  Christ,  which  at 
this  time  was  darkened."     [Book  of  Cereinonies.] 

"  All  other  we  fynde  eyther  iieying  from  Hym  one  tyme  or  other, 
His  dere  mother  onely  excepte  for  the  syngfyccacion  and  remeni- 
braunce  whereof  the  churche  yerely  m  the  Tenebre  lessons  levyth 
her  candell  burnyng  styll,  when  all  the  remenaunt  that  sygnyfeth 
His  apostles  and  dysciples  be  one  by  one  put  out."  Move's  Dial, 
B.  I.,  cli.  xviii.,fo.  XXX I'L] 

"  On  Tenebre  Wednesday  ye  had  a  cross  of  wood,  Judas's  Cross, 
whereupon  was  set  a  great  sort  of  candles  which  at  service  time  were 
put  out  in  order."     [CaffhiU,  300.] 

"On  SJue7-  Thursdaij  Our  Lord  did  institute  the  most  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Oyl  and  Chrism  are  this  day  consecrated, 
which  signifieth  principally  the  imperial  and  priestly  dignity  of 
Christ  and  His  anointing  with  the  spiritual  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  above  all,  admonishing  us  of  our  state  and  condition.  IS^ew 
Oyl  is  consecrated  signifying  thereby  our  new  Regeneration  in 
Christ,  and  holy  inunction  which  we  have  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  It  is  a  laudable  custom  the  same  day  to  imsh  the  altars  and 
to  prepare  with  cleanness  the  places  whereat  the  most  blessed 
Sacrament  shall  be  ministered,  so  we  ought  much  more  to  prepare 
and  wash  our  minds  and  consciences  at  al  times,  and  especially  at 
this  time  for  the  more  worthy  receiving  of  the  same  most  high 
Sacrament."     [Book  of  Ceremonies.'] 

"  It  is  to  put  us  in  remembrance  how  Christ  washed  his  dis- 
ciples' feet  at  His  maundy,  and  we  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  good  unto  our  Christian  brothers."     [Becon,  I.,  116.] 

"  LTpon  Good  Friday  is  Creeping  to  the  Cross,  where  we  humble 
ourselves  to  Christ  before  the  same,  offering  unto  Him  and  kissing 
of  His  Cros  in  memory  of  our  redemption  %  Christ  upon  the  Cros. 
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"  That  day  is  prepared,  and  wel  adorned  the  Sepulture,  in  remem- 
brance of  His  sepulture  which  was  prophesied  by  tlie  prophet  Esay 
to  be  glorious,  where  is  layd  the  image  of  the  Cros  and  the  most 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  signify  that  there  was  buried  the  pure  and 
undefiled  Body  of  Christ  without  spot  of  sin,  which  was  never 
separated  from  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  the  Church  adorneth  it 
with  Lights  to  express  the  great  joy  that  they  have  of  that  glorious 
triumph  over  death,  the  Devil,  and  hell.     [^Bcok  of  Ceremonies.^ 

''  A  sepulchre  of  wood,  that  stood  in  the  quere.  A  sharyne  for 
the  sepulture  covered  with  cloth  of  tyssere,  a  sepulchre  cloth  of 
cloth  of  gold,  xvi  tapers  for  the  sepulchre.  Wachyng  of  the 
sepulchre."     Yinventories.'] 

"  Yigils,  otherwise  called  AVatchings,  remained  in  the  Calendars 
upon  certain  Saints'  Evens  because  in  old  times  the  people  watched 
all  those  nights,  but  these  many  years  these  Vigils  remained  in 
vain  in  the  Books  for  no  man  did  watch,  even  so  until  this  day  the 
order  and  form  of  Christening  was  read  and  kept  every  year  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  but  none  was  then  christened."  [1549, 
Cranmer,  ii,  175.  | 

"  Upon  Saturday  Easter  Even  is  hallowed  the  Font  which  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  Baptism  that  ^vas  used  in  the  Primitive  Church 
at  Easter,  because  that  the  mystery  of  Baptism  agreeth  well  with  the 
time,  and  at  Pentecost  because  then  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  the  work  of  that  spiritual  regeneration  which 
we  have  in  Baptism."  [Book  of  Ceremonies.']  "  The  people  should 
not  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  hallowed  in  the  Baptismal  Font 
on  Easter  Even  and  Whitsun  Eve,  after  the  unction  of  the  Water." 
[Pupilla  Ocidi,  fo.  xi.,  87.] 

"  Upon  Easter  Day  in  the  morning  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Eesurrection  be  very  laudable."     \_Book  of  Ceremonies.'] 

"  In  their  procession  on  Easter  jMorning  when  they  followed 
the  quire  about  the  Church  with  Christus  Eesurgens,  the  ceremony 
was  to  declare  and  testify  openly  to  the  world  that  they  would 
henceforth  follow  Christ  in  their  conversation."  [1559,  Parker,  7.] 
Taking  the  Cross  out  of  the  Sepulchre  and  going  a  Procession  with 
it  when  they  sing  Jam  non  moritur,  as  it  was  when  they  buried  it 
with  In  Pace  factus  est  locus  Ejus."  [Hooper,  L,  45-6.]  "  On 
Easterday  the  images  and  all  other  things  that  were  before  hid  are 
made  open  and  the  temple  restored  to  her  old  beauty  in  token  of 
our  wealth  and  joy  ...  .  all  mirth,  all  felicity,  all  pleasure,  all 
liberty,  and  all  that  ever  was  lost  before  in  Adam  is  now  recovered 
again  by  Christ."  [Becon,  7,  116.]  "  At  Easter  we  carry  banners 
in  procession  and  set  them  up  in  Churches  as  signs  of  triumph." 
[Pol yd.  Vergil,  lib.  vi.,  c.  xii.] 
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"  Holy  Water  and  Holy  Bread  be  two  godly  ceremonies  and 
to  be  continued  in  the  Church,  the  one  to  put  us  in  remembrance 
of  our  Baptism  and  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  sprinkled  for  our 
redemption  upon  the  Cross,  and  the  other  to  put  us  in  remembrance 
that  all  Christian  men  be  one  mystical  Body  of  Christ  and  to  put 
us  in  remembrance  also  of  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and 
Body  of  Christ  in  right  charity."  [Bouk  of  Ceremonies.^  The  Holy 
Water  stock  or  pot  stood  at  the  entry  of  the  Church  or  within  the 
door.  "  The  Holy  Bread  was  a  memory  of  the  usage  in  the  Primitive 
Church  to  have  often  a  Communion  and  especially  on  a  Sunday," 
and  so  a  reminder  of  neglected  duty.  "  Women  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  receive  Holy  Water  or  Holy  Bread  (Benedictus)  if  they  come  with 
yellow  veils  (croceis)."  [Cons,  de  Ble-ys,  c.  xi.  ;  WUldns,  I.,  625.] 
"  Every  master  of  a  house  on  Sundays  gives  the  (Parish)  Clerk  who 
brings  round  Holy  Water  according  to  his  ability  ;  he  receives  also 
from  every  house  at  Christmas  a  loaf,  eggs  at  Easter,  and  sheaves 
in  Autumn  ;  and  every  quarter  a  sum  of  money  raised  on  the  whole 
parish."     [Lynchv.,  lib.  Hi.,  tit.  7,fo.  143.] 

"  Candles  upon  Candlemas  Day,  ashes  upon  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  palms  upon  Palm  Sunday  were  not  hallowed  and  delivered"  ; 
"on  Good  Friday  the  Sepulchres  with  their  lights  having  the 
Sacrament  therein ; "  "  on  Easter  Eve  hallowing  the  Font  Fire  and 
Paschal,  and  setting  up  of  the  Paschal  burning  in  the  Church,  and 
Creeping  to  the  Cross  were  abolished  in  1549.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  were  still  read  from  the  pulpit,  on  Sunday  there  was  going 
about  the  Church  with  Holy  Water,  Holy  Bread  was  dealt  and  the 
pax  was  brought  down  by  the  Clerk  standing  without  the  Church 
door. 

"  Eites  and  Ceremonies  and  orders  of  the  Church  were  under- 
stood to  concern  doctrine,  discipline,  the  peaceful  estate,  good  order, 
and  decency  in  the  Church,  such  as  stated  feasts,  fasts,  prayers,  and 
the  like."  [Art.,  xi.,  1538.]  There  was  also  an  Article  "  Of  Eites 
and  Ceremonies  As  Vestments  in  God's  service,  Sprinkling  of  Hofy 
Wider,  giving  Holy  Bread,  bearing  Candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
giving  of  Ashes  on  Ash  AVednesday,  bearing  of  Palms  on  Palm 
Sunday,  Creeping  to  the  Cross  and  kissing  it  and  offering  unto 
Christ  before  the  same  on  Good  Friday,  setting  up  the  Sepidchre 
of  Christ,  Halloidng  of  the  Font,  and  other  like  Exorcisms  and 
Benedictions  and  Laudable  Customs,  that  these  are  not  to  be  con- 
temned and  cast  away,  but  continued  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of 
spiritual  things."  [Art.,  iv.,  1536.]  To  these  reference  is  made  in 
the  Preface  "  of  Ceremonies,  why  some  be  abolished  and  some 
retained"  (1549).  At  an  earlier  date  it  was  ordered  that  "Such 
abuses  be  put  away  which  under  the  name  of  Purgatory  have  been 
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advanced  as  to  make  men  believe  that  through  the  Bishop  of  Rome's* 
Pardons  souls  might  clearl}^  be  delivered  out  of  Purgatory  and  the 
pains  of  it,  or  that  masses  said  at  Scala  Oeli,  [Beco7i,  iii.,  193,  202] 
or  otherwise  in  any  place  or  before  any  image  might  deliver  Uiem 
from  all  their  pains  and  send  them  straight  to  heaven."  [Art.  v., 
153G.]  "At  the  same  time  with  regard  to  pilgrimages  and  images 
the  people  were  to  be  taught  that  censing  kneeling  and  offering  to 
images  be  by  no  means  to  be  done,  but  only  to  God  and  in  His 
honour  though  it  be  done  before  the  Images."     [Art.  i.,  1536.] 

In  1547  "images  were  retained  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be 
a  remembrance  whereby  men  may  be  admonished  of  the  holy  lives 
and  conversation  of  them  that  the  said  images  do  represent,  but 
the  rolls  of  wax  or  trindles"  (round  tapers)  "candles,  tapers,  and 
images  which  had  been  abused,  tables,  pictures,  paintings,  and 
monuments  of  feyned  miracles  were  removed." 

"  I  suppose  that  sayntes  in  erthe  were  not  arrayed  so  gaye  with 
sheue  of  sylver  and  with  clothes  of  broodery,  rynges,  and  brooches 
and  other  jewellys  as  ymages  be  now.  For  such  richesses  of 
cloth  yngs  is  but  a  tolly ngs  of  more  offrynge  and  a  token  to  the 
lewde  people  where  they  sholde  offre,  and  what  for  they  had  leuer 
a  broche  or  a  rynge  of  sylver  or  of  gold  than  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny though  the  broche  or  the  rynge  be  but  of  easy  j)rice,  and 
comonly  they  shoe  none  iymages  ne  clothe  them  so  richly  but  iff 
they  erne  fyrste  theyr  shone  and  theyr  clothes,  but  yt  it  be  to  tolle 
folke  to  offrynge."  Pauper.  "  Leve  this  matter  for  it  is  odyouse 
to  the  couetouyse  prestes  that  wynne  grete  richesse  by  such  ymages." 
[1  Comm.,  cap.  x.^ 

"  We  offer  images  of  wax  in  churches  and  hanging  members,  for 
when  any  part  of  the  body  suffereth  hurt,  a  hand,  or  foot,  or  breast 
at  once  we  pay  our  vows  to  God  and  His  Saints,  and  jjresent  the 
same  in  wax  when  we  have  recovered  health  ;  and  this  custom  hath 
so  spread  abroad  that  it  hath  passed  from  man  to  beast  so  that  we 
set  them  in  church  for  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  sheep,  and  a  man  with  real 
scruples  might  well  doubt  whether  we  are  followers  of  the  religion 
or  the  superstition  of  the  ancients,  when  such  things  are  admitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  [Pol//d.  Verg.,  de  Invr.  Res., 
lib.  V,  c.  1.,  p.  383.] 

The  later Homilist  says,  "our Churches  stand  full  of  great  puppets, 
wondrously  decked  and  adorned,  garlands  and  coronets  be  set  on 
their  heads,  precious  pearls  hanging  about  their  necks,  their  fingers 
shone  with  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  their  dead  and  stiff  bodies 

*  The  Antipapal  temper  of  England  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  conduct  of  her  Kings, 
the  attitude  of  the  National  Parliament,  and  the  opinion  of  native  canonists  ;  even  Polydore 
Vergil  observes,  "onus  Annatarum  ah  initio  ornnesgeneratim  populi  subire  minus  rccusarunt, 
extra  Anglos  qui  suis  minoribus  sacerdotibus  quando  ea  pontifex  dabat,  id  servitutis  imponen- 
dum   non  censuerant.    [Lib.,  viii.,  cap.  ii.,p.  62.] 
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are  clothed  with  garments  and  with  gold.  True  religion  standeth 
not  in  keeping  of  them,  capping,  kneeling,  offering  to  them,  incensing 
of  them,  setting  up  of  candles,  hanging  up  of  legs,  arms,  or  whole 
bodies  of  wax  before  them." 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  following  old  customs  were  abolished. 
"  Casting  Holy  Water  upon  the  bed,  upon  images,  and  other  dead 
things ;  or  bearing  about  Holy  Bread  or  S.  John's  Gospel,  or  making 
of  Crosses  upon  Palm  Sunday  in  time  of  reading  of  the  Passion,  or 
the  Blessing  with  the  Holy  Candle  to  the  intent  thereby  to  be 
discharged  of  the  burden  of  sin,  or  to  drive  away  devils,  or  to  put 
away  dreams  and  phantasies." 

"  She  gave  me  a  wax  candle  and  commanded  me  to  make  certain 
crosses  over  him  that  was  dead."     [Latimer,  ?'.,  499  ;  Inj.,  1547.] 

"  Then  another  company e  singers  children  and  al  sing  in 
pricksonge  the  Jewes'  part,  and  the  deacon  read  the  middel  text. 
The  priest  at  the  altar  al  the  while  made  crosses  of  palme  to  set 
upon  your  doors  and  to  beare  in  your  puree  to  chace  away  the 
devil."  [Woddcs  Dial.,  1554.]  "  The  bearing  of  holy  wax  about 
a  man.  Some  hang  a  piece  of  S.  John's  Gospel  about  their  necks. 
Some  bear  the  names  of  God  with  crosses  between  name  about 
them.  Such  is  the  saying  of  Gospels  unto  women  in  child  bed. 
Such  is  the  limiter's  (pardoner's)  saying  of  In  principio  erat  Yerbum 
from  house  to  house.  Such  is  the  saying  of  Gospels  to  the  corn  in 
field  in  the  Procession  week  (Eogations)  that  it  should  better  grow." 
[Tijndale,  iii.,  61,  62.] 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fearful  desecration  of  Churches, 
and  shall  as  lightly  as  possible  touch  on  some  painful  scenes,  "  In 
every  church  let  there  be  a  solemn  denunciation  against  lifting  rams 
on  wheels  or  other  games  in  which  they  contend  for  a  prize  to  make 
Scot-ales."  [1364,  WUklns,  Hi.,  61;  1238,  Grostete,  Ep.  clxii.] 
The  latter  Bishop  also  forbids  "  the  execrable  custom  in  some 
churches  of  keeping  the  F(Xist  of  Fools."  "  They  set  up  their 
markets  so  close  to  the  church  that  because  of  the  din  of  the  crowd 
the  mass  and  other  services  are  hindered  in  the  church.  The  folk 
leave  their  j)arish  churches  and  attend  no  service  at  all."  [1368, 
[Willi ins.  Hi.,  73.]  "At  Leicester  on  the  five  feasts  of  our  Lady 
every  year  they  have  an  early  Mass,  commonly  called  '  Gloton  Messe' 
in  all  the  churches,  the  common  people  like  brute  beasts  intent  on 
their  outrageous  and  lustful  pleasures,  drink  themselves  drunk  and 
eat  to  excess,  attending  the  tavern  and  not  the  church."  [1418, 
Wilkins,  Hi.,  389.] 

21. — Bodily  Gestures. 

"  At  the  Name  of  Jhesus,  in  saying  or  singing,  every  man  shall 
give  token  of  reverence  with  vailing  their  bonets  and  bowing  their 
knees ;  and  likewise  when  the  Y.  Sit  Nomen  Domini  benedictum 
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is  sung,  and  the  V.  Landate  pueri  Dominnm,  and  also  in  y^  Crede 
at  y^  singing  of  the  Y.  Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritii  Sancto,  every 
man  shall  bow  their  knees  at  y^  words  Et  homo  factus  est.  [1556. 
Lamh.  MS.  dxcvL,  fo.  123.]  "  AYhen  ye  rehearse  the  name  of 
Jesus  they  learn  to  make  solemn  courtesy ;  a  piece  of  the  Gospel 
being  once  read  they  stroke  tliem selves  on  the  head,  and  kiss  the 
nail  of  their  right  thumb  and  put  it  to  their  eye,  and  sit  down." 
\_Becon.  Disph,  1b7 .  Ti/ndale,  I.,  275]  "  Men  offre  to  the  preeste 
in  the  chirche  and  knele  on  both  knees  to  the  preest  in  shryfte." 
Pauper.  "  Men  offre  not  the  preeste,  but  only  to  God  by  the  hondes 
of  tlie  preest,  for  the  preest  is  Goddes  mynystre  ordeyned  to  recieyve 
thynges  offered  to  God,  as  tythes,  devocyons,  and  lyve  therby 
honestly,  and  to  spende  the  remenaunts  to  needy  folke  and  to 
worshyp  of  God  and  the  helpe  of  holy  chirche.  Ne  men  knele 
not  to  the  preest,  but  to  God  byfore  the  preest  for  the  reverence  of 
God  and  of  the  sacramentrs  of  holy  churche."  [Div.  et  Pauper, 
1  Comm.,  c.  xiv.\  "The  people  should  stand  ujd  when  the  Gospel 
is  read  that  the}^  may  hear  and  understand  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  and  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  same,  this  use  is 
observed,  and  tliey  make  courtesy  wdien  they  hear  the  name  of 
Jesus."  \^Becon,  Hi,  264.]  "There  shall  be  no  kneeling  at  the 
hours  from  Easter  to  Pentecost  inclusively  in  memory  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection."  \_Lynclwood,  398.]  "  Protestacyon  and 
knowlechynge  of  the  high  mayeste  of  God  is  sheweth  by  tokens  of 
the  bodye  as  by  knelynge,  bowyng,  lyftyng  up  of  hondes,  by 
bunchyng  of  the  brest."  [Dives  et  Pauper,  1  Comm.,  c.  xij.] 
"■  Kneeling,  crossing,  holding  up  of  hands,  knocking  upon  the 
breast,  and  other  gestures  may  be  used  or  left  as  every  man's  devo- 
tion serveth,  without  blame."     [Rubric,  1549.] 

22. — Monuments  of  Superstition. 

"They  for  hate  or  wrath  that  they  here  agenst  ony  man  or 
woman  take  away  the  clothes  of  the  Aultre  and  clothe  the  aultre 
with  dolefull  clothynge,  or  besette  the  Aultre  or  the  Crosse  aboute 
with  thornes,  and  withdrawe  Lyght  out  of  the  chirche,  or  synge  or 
do  synge  masse  of  Eequiem  for  them  that  ben  alyve,  in  hope  that 
they  sholde  fare  the  worse  and  the  sooner  dye,  the  preest  sholde  be 
degraded."     [Dii:es  et  Pauper,  1  Comm.,  c.  xxxiv.] 

"  They  that  use  holy  wordes  of  the  Gospell,  Pater  Xoster,  Ave, 
or  Crede,  or  holy  prayers  in  theyr  wytche  croftes  for  charmes  or 
coniuracyons,  and  all  they  that  use  Holy  Water  of  the  Fonte,  Holy 
Crysme,  Masses  syngynge,  fastynges,  contynence,  wullen  goeynge, 
and  such  other,  they  make  a  full  hyghe  sacrefyce  to  the  fende.  It 
hath  ofte  ben  knowen  that  wytches  with  saying  of  theyr  Pater 
Xoster,  and  droppynge  of  the  Holy  Candle  in  a  mannes  steppes 
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that  they  hated,  hath  deeme  his  feet  roten  off."  [Divet-  et  Pauper, 
1  Gomin.,  c.  xxxvi.^  "  I  see  no  grounde  to  trust  in  these  fastynges 
newe  founde  to  flee  sodayne  deth,  ne  why  it  sholde  be  more  mede- 
full  to  faste  all  Mondays  in  the  yere  whan  the  feste  of  our  Lady 
in  Lente  falleth  on  the  Monday."     [Ibid,  1  Coiinn.,  c.  xJii.] 

"  Superfluous  fasts  as  those  called  the  Lady  Fast,  S.  Trinyon's 
(Ninian's)  Fast,  the  Black  Fast  (abstinence  from  lacticinia),  S. 
Margaret's  Fast  (Queen  of  Scotland),  S.  Brandon's  Fast,  S.  Patrick's 
Fast,  Four  holy  Fridays  (Ember  weeks),  S.  Anthony's  Fast,  between 
S.  Mary's  days  (Dec.  8,  Feb.  2),  and  Lady  Fast  (once  a  week), 
seven  years  the  same  day  that  her  day  failed  on  in  March,  or  one 
year  with  bread  and  water."  [Banies'  Visit.,  1577,  ^;.  17. 
TynclaU,  ?'.,  98.] 

Other  superstitions  and  abuses  are  mentioned  by  the  Homilist 
of  Good  Works,  P.  Hi.,  50,  52.  ;  Peril  of  Idolatry,  P.  Hi.,  170, 
197,210,  238;  Place  of  Prayer,  P.  ii.,  311;  Becon,  Hi.,  518; 
Bale,  Image,  ch.  xviii.,  524,  529  ;   Calf  hill,  287. 

On  the  other  hand  the  canonical  requirement  was  not  neglected, 
for  the  Friday  Fast  was  most  strictly  observed  by  the  English,  a 
people  beyond  doubt  the  most  religious  in  the  world.  [Polyd. 
Vergil.,  Arcluliacon  of  Wells,  lib.  vi.,  c.  iv.,  iJ.  492.]  He  heard, 
however,  a  Grey  Friar  in  London  vindicate  the  neglect  of  fasting 
in  Lent  \Lib.  vi.,  cap.  x.,  497.] ;  but  maskers  were  forbidden  to 
keep  carnival  \_Lib.  v.,  cap.  ii'.,  388],  although  at  Christmastide 
licence  was  permitted  in  households  \_Ibid  387]  ;  and  at  the  Xew 
Year,  by  way  of  compromise,  the  servants  made  presents  to  their 
masters. 

"  Let  no  one  in  church,  or  porch,  or  cemetery,  on  Sundays  and 
hoi}"  days,  keejD  market  or  place  of  selling ;  let  wrestlings,  archery- 
meetings,  and  games  be  forbidden  therein."  [13G7.  Wilkins,  Hi., 
68.]  "  It  often  happenetli  that  on  the  Vigils  of  Saints'  days  in  the 
Church,  and  at  Burial  of  the  Dead,  they  who  come  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed  eagerly  turn  to  foul  games  and  vanity  and 
worse."  \Ibid.]  These  vigils  were  at  length  forbidden,  owing  to 
the  indecencies  and  sins  which  followed  a  night  watch  [Lyndirood, 
183 J,  and  were  superseded  by  the  Wake  in  private  houses,  until 
the  funeral. 

"  Frail  man,  leaving  business  and  work,  and  idle,  tendeth  not 
as  is  seemly  and  right  to  fast  and  prayer  and  holy  meditation,  but 
gives  himself  to  foolish  talking,  dancing,  carousing,  and  often  to 
drunkenness,  by  scandalous  living,  too  often  by  quarrel  and  strife, 
sometimes  by  murder  and  the  like  horrilde  crimes  he  profanes  days 
so  sacred  and  venerable.  Good  Avorks  are  negle(;ted,  evil  deeds  are 
every  where  committed  owing  to  the  number  of  holy  days." 
[Bishop)  of  London,   1523  ;    Wilkins,  Hi.,   701.]      "  Even  in  the 
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episcopate  of  de  Quivil  two  centuries  before  there  had  been  fifty-six 
devoted  to  utter  idleness.  The  keeping  of  private  holydays  as 
bakers,  brewers,  smiths,  shoemakers,  and  others,  and  a  large  number 
of  general  holidays  were  abrogated,  abstinence  from  working  on 
them  being  branded  as  superstitious.  "In  our  time  God  is  more 
ollended  than  pleased,  more  dishonoured  than  honoured  upon  the 
holy  day  because  of  idleness,  pride,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  and 
brawling  which  are  most  used  on  such  days  (including  the  Holyday 
or  Sunday),  people  nevertheless  persuading  themselves  sufficiently 
to  honour  God  on  that  day  if  they  hear  Mass  and  Service  though 
they  understand  nothing  to  their  edifying."  [//y.,  1547.]  The 
latter  expression  it  will  be  seen  is  a  prelude  to  the  issue  of  a 
Prayer  Book  in  the  English  tongue.  St.  Mark's  Day  [Pilkirigton, 
Burning  of  St.  Fcnd's]  and  the  evens  of  the  abrogated  holy  days 
were  no  longer  to  be  fasted.  On  the  former  feast  one  side  of 
Cheapside  fasted,  the  other  being  in  Canterbury  diocese,  out  of 
regard  to  S.  Thomas,  did  not. 

23. — Use  of  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  and  Symbolism  in  Images. 

"  The  whele  of  fortune  of  this  worlde.  For  now  a  man  is  byneth 
in  his  youth  and  in  his  begynnynge.  In  myddle  age  he  is  aboue  in 
his  w^elth  and  in  his  fioures.  But  anone  the  whole  tourned  downe 
ayen  to  greter  age,  to  pouerte,  to  sekenesse  and  feblenesse,  tyll 
at  the  laste  he  falleth  of  the  whele  and  dyeth,  and  lyeth  there  as  a 
clotte  of  erthe  by  the  walle.  Therefore  in  the  whele  of  fortune  is 
wryten  this  verse.  Eegnabo  .  regno  .  regnavi .  su  sine  regno.  Man 
in  his  youth  whan  he  is  towarde  in  hope  of  welth,  he  sayeth 
regnabo  .  I  shall  reygne.  But  whan  he  is  in  his  myddel  age  and 
hath  the  worlde  at  wyll,  and  so  sytteth  aboue  on  the  whele,  than 
he  sayth  in  his  pryde  .  Eegno  .  Now  I  reygne  .  I  am  all  above. 
But  anone  the  wdiele  tourneth  downewarde,  anone  cometh  age, 
sekenesse,  feblenesse,  losse  of  catell,  and  aduersyte,  than  he  may 
saye  .  Regnavi  .  I  have  reygned,  sometyme  I  w^as  a  man.  But 
when  he  lyeth  on  deynge  he  may  saye  .  Sum  sine  regno  .  I  am 
without  kyngdome  .  My  reygne  my  kyngdome,  my  welth  is  done. 
Also  in  the  whele  of  fortune,  y*  is  in  the  one  syde,  anone  it  is  in 
the  other  syde.  For  they  that  ben  thes  daye  a  manes  frende  and 
stande  on  his  syde  to  helpe  hym,  the  next  daye  they  shall  be  his 
enemyes  and  stande  ayenst  hym  w*  his  adversarye."  \_Dives  et 
Pauper,  ix.  ;  Comm.  c,  9.] 

In  a  will  1509,  "  the  south  part  nigh  the  wall,"  in  Pilton  Church 
is  mentioned  "  under  the  Pardon  and  Indulgence  there,"  and  in  a 
London  Church  a  table  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was  hung  up. 

"  Imagery  is  but  a  token  and  a  book  of  the  lewd  (lay)  people. 
The  image  of  Our  Lady  is  painted  with  a  child  in  the  left  arm,  in 
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token  that  she  is  ^lother  of  God,  and  with  a  lily  or  else  with  a  rose 
in  her  right  hand,  in  token  that  she  is  Maiden  without  end,  and  a 
flower  of  all  women.  And  so  of  other  saints,  whose  images  have 
divers  signs  in  their  hands  and  other  places  for  divers  virtues  and 
martyrdoms  that  these  saints  suffered  and  had  in  their  life.  The 
image  of  (1)  St.  Peter  is  painted  with  keys  in  his  hand,  in  token 
that  Christ  betook  St.  Peter  the  keys  of  Holy  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  (2)  St.  Paul  is  painted  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand  in  token  that  he  was  headed  with  a  sword  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  also  in  token  that  sometime  he  pursued  Holy  Church  with  the 
sword.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  painted  with  a  cup  in  his  hand 
and  an  adder  therein,  in  token  that  he  drank  deadly  venom  and 
through  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  it  lost  his  malice  ancl  did  him  no 
harm  ;  and  in  his  other  hand  he  bearetli  a  palm,  in  token  that  he 
was  a  Martyr  and  had  the  palm  of  Martyrdom,  although  he  was 
not  slain,  for  yet  his  will  was  for  to  die  for  God's  sake.  (3)  St.  John 
Baptist  is  painted  in  a  camel's  skin,  in  token  that  his  clothing  was 
full  hard  and  sharp  ;  he  beareth  a  Lamb  with  a  cross  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  finger  of  the  right  hand  there-ward,  in  token  that  he 
showed  God's  Lamb  God's  Son  that  died  for  us  on  the  Cross.  St. 
Katherine  is  paiuted  with  a  wheel  in  the  one  hand,  in  token  of  the 
horrible  wheels  which  the  tyrant  ]Maxentius  ordained  to  rend  her  from 
lyth  to  lyth,  but  the  angel  destroyed  them  and  many  thousands  of 
heathen  people,  and  so  did  her  no  harm.  She  hath  a  sword  in  the 
other  hand,  in  token  that  her  head  was  smitten  off  Avith  the  sword 
for  Christ's  sake.  St.  Margaret  is  painted  also  with  a  dragon  under 
her  feet,  and  with  a  cross  in  her  hand,  in  token  that  wdien  the 
dragon  devoured  her  she  blest  her,  and  by  the  virtue  of  the  Cross  the 
dragon  burst  and  she  came  out  of  him  in  good  health  and  Avliole. 
(4)  And  so  forth  of  divers  images  of  other  Saints,  wdiich  images  be 
made  to  represent  to  man  the  virtuous  living  of  saints,  and  the  holy 
ending  of  their  temporal  life.  Commonly  all  the  Apostles  be 
painted  bare-foot  in  token  of  iunocency  and  penance.  Also  the 
Apostles,  commonly  and  other  Saints,  be  painted  with  mantles,  in 
token  of  the  virtue  and  poverty  which  they  had.  (5)  The  round 
things  painted  on  their  heads  betoken  the  bliss  that  they  have 
without  end.  (6)  Angels  be  painted  like  young  men  beardless,  in 
token  that  they  be  endless  and  olden  not,  be  feeble  not,  but  always 
in  one  liking,  in  one  estate,  always  mighty  and  strong.  And  also 
they  be  painted  with  curled  hair,  in  token  that  their  thought  and 
their  love  is  set  always  in  right  order.  Also  they  be  painted  with 
stoles  about  their  necks,  in  token  that  they  be  always  ready  to  serve 
God  and  man  at  God's  bidding.  They  be  painted  featheied  and 
with  Avings,  in  token  of  lightness  and  deliverence  in  her  (their) 
works.     They  be  painted  with  Avheels  under  their  feet,  in  token 
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that  they  move  and  rule  the  round  bodies,  the  whole  and  the  circles 
in  heaven,  and  also  in  token  that  as  the  wheel  always  turneth  about 
the  centre  and  her  midst,  so  the  Angels'  doing  is  alway  about  God 
and  alway  be  nigh  Him  wherever  they  be.  Also  sometime  they  be 
painted  armed  with  spear,  wsword,  and  shield,  in  token  that  they  be 
ready  to  defend  us  from  the  fiends  that  be  busy  night  and  day  to 
lese  us.  (7)  The  four  Evangelists  be  painted  in  divers  likeness  ; 
St.  MattheM'  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  for  he  principally  wrote  and 
taught  the  Manhood  of  Christ,  and  told  how  He  became  Man.  St. 
John  in  likeness  to  an  eagle,  for  he  spake  and  w^rote  highest  of  the 
Godhead,  and  had  more  insight  and  understanding  in  the  Godhead 
than  the  other  Evangelists.  St.  Luke  in  the  likeness  of  an  ox  or 
of  a  calf,  because  that  he  speaketh  most  openly  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  which  was  betokened  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  ox.  St.  Mark 
is  painted  in  likeness  of  a  lion,  because  he  spake  most  openly  of 
Christ's  Resurrection  (here  follows  the  legend  of  the  lion),  and 
therefore  his  Gospel  is  read  on  Easter-day.  (8)  They  be  painted 
on  the  four  corners  of  the  Cross,  in  token  that  He  who  died  on  the 
Cross  is  King  of  all  things,  as  four  divers  kings  in  kind,  four  kings 
heralds  blazoning  His  arms,  and  the  great  battle  and  victory  that 
He  did  against  the  fiend  for  mankind  upon  the  Cross."  (They  were 
also  painted  in  four  parts  of  a  dwelling-house.)    [Dives  et  Painter.] 

It  would  be  easy,  from  these  skeleton  outlines  and  fragmentary 
notices,  to  re-construct  a  picture  of  the  parish  church  of  average 
size — not  one  patched  up  with  centos  culled  and  pieced  together  out 
of  monastic  chroniclers  and  cathedral  statutes,  one  coloured  by  the 
imagination, — as  has  been  too  long  the  fashion,  but  a  real  view  of  an 
ordinary  building.  "We  see  the  nave  with  its  font  securely  covered, 
its  decent  pulpit  and  chancel  screen  surmounted  by  the  rood,  before 
which  a  light  burns.  The  chancel  has  its  stalls  for  the  rector  and 
assistant  clergy,  the  chief  seat  lor  the  patron,  and  the  standard  for 
the  paschal  candle.  The  altar  is  curtained  on  the  sides,  and  ap- 
parelled with  its  frontal,  its  pall  along  the  upper  slab,  and  towels ; 
upon  it  stand  a  cross  and  two  candles.  At  the  side  are  the  lavatory 
for  ablutions,  and  the  place  for  the  celebrant,  gosi3eller,  and  epistoler. 
Before  it  burns  the  sacrament  light,  which  is  never  quenched  day 
or  night.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  the  celebrant  in  his  chasuble, 
the  deacon  in  dalmatic,  and  the  subdeacon  in  tunicle,  minister 
before  it,  singing  the  service  to  note  if  it  w^ere  a  large  church, 
with  a  single  server  if  it  be  a  small  one ;  hence  the  provision  of 
three  seats,  or  a  single  stone  stall,  in  the  chancel  wall.  The  rectors 
of  choir  have  their  appointed  places ;  the  thuribler  with  fuming 
censer,  the  taper  bearers,  and  the  "crocere"  with  the  processional 
cross  are  there.  The  ringer  is  ready  to  toll  the  great  church  bell, 
or  tinkle  the  sanctus  and  sacring  bell.     The  vestry  holds  the  chest 
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for  books  and  vestments,  the  aunibrey  contains  the  reserved  Sacra- 
ment if  not  suspended  in  the  pyx  under  a  canopy,  the  holy  oil  and 
chrism.  Confession  is  heard  openly  in  the  sight  of  all  in  the  nave 
^'  without  the  veil,"  and  the  rood  crowns  the  chancel  screen.  Now 
let  us,  passing  under  it,  enter  a  church  in  1549.  The  chancel 
remains  as  in  times  past.  The  priest  in  his  vestments,  attended  by 
his  ministers,  is  standing  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar ;  on  it  are  two 
lights  burning  ;  the  same  service  is  said  in  our  sweet,  homely,  but 
grand,  mother  tongue,  instead  of  sonorous  but  unintelligible  Latin, 
with  very  few  changes,  and  some  beautiful  additions.  The  chrysom, 
exorcism,  and  unction  are  retained  in  Holy  Baptism ;  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  at  Confirmation,  but  the  balm  is  no  longer  used.  The 
holy  oil  is  still  in  use,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  the  anointing 
the  forehead  or  breast  only  of  the  sick,  and  the  same  form  of  abso- 
lution which  is  given  in  all  private  confessions.  The  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  both  kinds,  is  administered  at  every  marriage  and 
funeral,  as  well  as  in  private  houses,  that  is,  the  chamber  of  the 
sick,  when  the  priest  reserved  at  the  open  Communion  so  much  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  as  should  serve  the  sick 
person  and  so  many  as  should  communicate  with  him,  if  there  were 
any.  At  this  time,  as  well  as  in  celebrations  on  the  work-day,  the 
Gloria,  Creed,  Homily,  and  Exhortation,  and  for  some  great  cause 
the  Litany,  were  omitted.  The  question  remains,  if  this  Book  had 
never  been  revised  by  dissentients  whom  no  change  could  satisfy, 
what,  in  the  next  reign,  would  have  been  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  What  would  be  the  issue  if  the  Book  we  now  hold 
should  be  submitted  to  change  1 

The  ideal  of  symbolism  survived  the  great  change,  thus  the 
Bishops,  in  1661,  say  "the  Font  usually  stands  as  it  did  in  primi- 
tive times,  at  or  near  the  church  door,  to  signify  that  Baptism  was 
the  entrance  into  the  Church  Mystical."  [Cardw.  Con/.,  355. J 
Laymen,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  recognize  the  meaning  of  the 
eastward  position  of  the  congregation,  "turning  to  God."  [353.] 
'  ■  Imposition  of  hands  in  Confirmation  was  a  very  fit  sign  to  certify 
the  persons  whai  is  then  done  for  them."  [159.]  Again  the 
Bishops  say  that  the  "  delivery  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  into  every 
"  particular  communicant's  hand  is  our  visible  profession,  that  by 
"the  grace  of  God  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man.''  [Con/., 
354.]  "  The  cross  was  always  used  in  the  church  in  token  that 
we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ."  [Ibid,  350.] 
"  The  ring  in  marriage  was  always  given  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity  and 
constant  love."  [Ibid,  360.]  So,  too,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  the  Bishop  uf  Winchester  said,  "Kneeling  on  the 
"  ground,  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands,  the  knocking  of  our  breasts 
"  are  ceremonies  significant — the  first  of  our  humility  coming  before 
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*'  the  mighty  God ;  the  second  of  our  confidence  and  hope ;  the 
"  other  of  our  sorrow  and  detestation  of  sins ;  and  these  are  and 
"may  lawfully  be  used."  [Ihid,  179;  354.]  It  was  then  stated 
that  "  the  things  which  had  been  abused  were  retained  in  their 
"  primitive  use,  forsaking  only  the  novel  corruption,"  and  that  "  no 
"  church  ought  further  to  separate  itself  from  the  "  (unreformed) 
''  Church,  either  in  doctrine  or  ceremony,  than  she  had  departed 
"  from  her  former  self  when  she  was  in  her  flourishing  and  best 
*'  estate,  and  from  Christ  her  Lord  and  Head."     [Ibid,  200.] 

It  has  been  my  object  to  show  that  there  was  a  well-defined 
system  of  symbolism  in  England,  elaborated  no  doubt  on  the  lines 
of  Durand,  but  modified  like  our  national  architecture,  also  an 
importation  from  France,  by  independent  thought.  This  considera- 
tion, I  hope,  will  induce  younger  students  to  lay  aside  the  easy  and 
second-hand  recourse  to  foreign  writers,  so  popular  in  our  day,  in- 
cluding, as  they  do,  Ducange  and  Viollet  le  Due,  and  address 
themselves  wholly  in  their  spirit,  and  that  of  Canon  Eock,  who 
confined  his  learned  researches  to  the  distinctive  history  of  his  own 
communion,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  darker  portions  of  English 
ecclesiology  as  they  are  connected  with  our  own  reformed  Church, 
which  had  ahvays  Common  Prayer.  [Lyndicood,  p.  100.]  For  this 
purpose  I  have  indicated  cursorily  the  alterations  effected  in  what 
may  be  fairly  considered  its  first  practical  appearance,  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  of  1549,  illustrated  by  contemporaneous  documentary 
evidence.  MSS.  fruitful  in  information,  and  teeming  with  curious 
matter,  lie  still  unused  and  ready  to  produce  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
hand  of  patient  research  and  careful  literary  tillage. 

It  has  also  been  my  wish  to  annotate  the  Injunctions  and  the 
Introductory  portions  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  which  have 
not  received  the  minute  attention  they  require  in  order  to  make  the 
changes  easily  appear  between  it  and  the  then  sources  from  which 
it  was  adapted,  and  elicit  their  true  intention  and  effect.  During 
many  years  I  have  been  collecting  notes  from  less  familiar  but 
standard  authorities  for  this  purpose,  and  as  it  is  most  improbable 
that  they  will  ever  be  published,  I  have  condensed  the  present 
selection  of  extracts  from  my  store  as  likely  to  be  popular  and  of 
use  to  those  living  far  fi-om  libraries.  Original  references  are  made 
to  the  source  from  which  my  deductions  have  been  drawn,  or 
statements  of  fact  derived.  I  have  borrowed  no  materials  at  second 
hand  and  offer  only  the  product  of  independent  enquiries.  The 
customs  of  Cathedral,  Collegiate,  and  Abbey  Churches  have  been 
dealt  with  in  other  volumes,*  and  if  I  may  augur  from  my  corres- 
pondence the  present  Paper  appealing  to  a  wider  audience  may  be 

*  English  Minsters,  vol.  ii.,  32,  33.    Traditions  and  Customs  of  English  Catltedrals.    Early 
Statutes  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
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more  generally  acceptable.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  be 
favourably  construed,  although  it  touches  here  and  there  on 
debatable  land,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  guide  the  reader's  opinion, 
and  as  the  Homilist  says,  "  Times  past  are  schoolmasters  of  Wisdom 
to  us  that  follow  and  live  after." 

As  my  notes  at  this  point  close  on  the  extreme  borders  of  the 
wide  neutral  ground  betAveen  the  periods  which  gradually  preceded 
and  folloAved  the  Reformation,  I  must  draw  a  passing  attention  to 
two  facts,  obvious  enough  upon  consideration,  but  hitherto  strangely 
escaping  direct  notice.  One  is  that  the  Preface  of  Ceremonies  why 
some  be  abolished  and  some  "  retained,"  refers  wholly  to  the  former 
class,  and  is  purely  Cranmer's  apology  in  1549,  for  the  omission  of 
those  accessories  which  he  had  defended  in  his  Book  of  Ceremonies 
only  ten  years  before.  The  second  is  that  his  Preface  is  concerned 
wholly  with  the  congregational  use  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  and 
in  no  way  with  "  the  Sacraments  and  other  Eites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church"  which  form  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ;  his  primary  design  being  to  secure  the  orderly 
and  uninterrupted  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  the 
Public  Service.  It  is  my  intention  to  publish  a  sequal  to  this 
article,  giving  the  lay  view  of  the  changes,  from  the  dramatists  who 
then  represented  and  controlled  the  popular  literature  of  the  day. 
It  will  appear  as  "  The  Church  and  the  Stage." 
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Report.  Ixxi. 


The  Report. 

Thk  Thirtj^-soventli  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan   Architectural 
Society  for  1880. 

Your  Committee  liave  the  pleasure  of  presenting  their  Tliirty-seventh 
Annual  Report,  and  in  it  they  propose  to  brinf^  before  you  briefly  such  matters 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  fabrics  of  the  churches  as  may  have  come 
under  tlieir  notice,  and  also  any  special  matters  more  intimately  connected 
witli  tlie  affairs  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  January  Colonel  Smyth  intimated  his 
willingness  to  resign  his  ofiice  of  Treasurer  to  the  Society,  if  it  was  thought 
that  the  fsict  of  his  not  residing  in  the  County  was  at  all  detrimental  to  its 
interests.  The  meeting,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  Colonel  Smyth's 
services,  felt  that  probably  a  Treasurer,  resident  in  Lincolnshire,  might  be 
able  to  give  more  immediate  personal  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Society, 
and  accepted  their  Treasurer's  resignation.  Mr.  Ffytche  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  office. 

Your  Committee  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  members  from  death  and 
other  causes.  Among  the  former  they  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  name  of 
Arthur  Trcllope,  Esq.,  whose  lamented  death  occurred  in  the  early  spring; 
the  following  resolution  v.^as  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society  : — 

"That  this  Committee  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
"  Arthur  Trollope,  Esq.,  an  old  and  valued  member  of  the  Society,  and  for 
"many  years  it's  Librarian,  and  they  desire  to  express  their  deep  sympathy 
"  with  his  family  in  their  sorrow." 

Eight  new  members,  whose  names  are  appended  to  this  report,  have  been 
elected. 

The  subjoined  Balance  Sheet  shows  a  balance  in  hand  on  Dec.  31,  1880, 
of  £122  12s.  lOd.  as  compared  with  £134  Is.  7d.  at  the  end  of  the  year  1879. 
Your  Committee  regret  that  they  have  to  announce  this  diminution,  which 
is  due  to  the  lai-ge  number  of  unpaid  subscriptions. 

During  the  year  grants  of  £5  each  have  been  paid  towards  the  restoration 
fund  of  Winthorpe  Church,  Lincolnshire,  and  Hawton  Church,  Nottingham- 
shire. 

The  year  1879  saw  the  completion  of  the  works  undertaken  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  the  restoration  of  the  stability  of  the  West  Front  and 
St.  Hugh's  Tower.  The  western  screen  has  noAv  been  effectually  prevented 
from  further  bulging  outwards  by  iron  bars,  by  av Inch  it  has  been  strongly  tied 
to  the  main  fabric  behind.  The  newel  staircase  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
St.  Hugh's  Tower  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  to  the  point  where  the 
crushing  terminated,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  south-east  and  west 
walls  of  the  tower  have  also  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  solid  manner  ;  and  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  where  any  crushing  had  taken  place,  have  been  made  good. 
As  a  memorial  of  the  completion  of  this  difficult  and  anxious  Avork,  the  cap- 
stone of  the  newel  was  laid  by  the  Dean  on  the  11th  of  December,  1880. 

During  the  year  1880  the  works  in  the  Cathedral  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Hugh's  Tower.  The  upper  portion,  of  late 
fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth-century  work,  proved  on  examination  to  be  much 
shattered  and  to  require  extensive  repair,  which  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted during  the  twelvemonth.  The  defective  masonry  has  been  cut  out  and 
replaced  with  new  stone.  The  open  joints  have  been  filled  with  cement.  The 
mullions.and  tracery  of  the  windows"  have  been  refixed  and  made  good  where 
defective.  'Jhe  bell-frames  have  been  removed  and  are  to  be  replaced  with  a 
framing  detached  from  the  walls,  to  avoid  the  vibration  to  which  much  of  the 
injury  to  the  fabric  has  been  due.      To  remedy  the  shattered  state  of  the  walls 
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two  sets  of  iron  ties  have  been  introduced  going  round  the  tower  and  tying 
the  walls  together  at  different  heights.  A  third  set  of  ties  is  to  be  constructed 
at  a  lower  level  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
masonry  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Norman  portion  of  the  tower.  It  is  expected 
that  the  whole  may  be  completed  by  Midsummer. 

One  of  the  large  piers  of  clustered  shnfts  of  Purbeck  marble  in  the  retro- 
choir  is  being  cleansed  of  yellow  wash,  preparatory,  we  believe,  to  its  being 
polished.  On  the  desirableness  of  the  polishing  different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained. 

Though  hardly  coming  under  the  category  of  architectural  works  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  erection  in  the  Broad  Tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  a 
Neio  Clock,  executed  by  Messrs.  Potts  &  Sons,  of  Leeds,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Bart.,  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements  in  horology  ; 
as  well  as  the  new  set  of  Cambridge  quarters  on  which  the  clock  strikes.  The 
four  bells  necessary  for  these  chimes  are  all  new.  Two  having  been  giv(  n  by 
K  Clayton,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Seely,  the  wife  of  C.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  1  he 
City  of  Lincoln,  and  the  other  two  replacing  the  former  quarter  bells,  which 
were  pronounced  defective  in  tune,  being  also  presented  by  Mr.  Clayton  and 
his  son-in-law,  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.  The  clock  and  bells  were  formally 
opened  on  December  11th  by  the  Dean,  with  appropriate  collects. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  Eector  of  Stow  and  some  friends,  the 
Chancel  of  Ston:  Church  has  been  beautified  by  the  insertion  of  painted  glass 
in  the  east  windows  of  ihe  chancel.  The  work  has  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London.  Your  Committee  gave  the  design  their  general 
approval,  but  suggested  the  introduction  of  more  white  glass. 

The_  improvements  at  Southwell  Minster  have  been  pushed  forward  Mith 
great  activity  during  the  current  year,  and  the  work,  so  long  at  a  standstill,  seems 
now  to  be  fast  approaching  completion.  Stately  spires  made  of  oak  covered 
with  lead  have  been  placed  on  the  two  west  tower.s,  and  the  nave  roof  has  been 
raised  to  its  original  height.  Though  the  raising  of  the  nave  roof  may  have 
given  a  somewhat  squat  aj^pearance  to  the  central  tower,  yet  the  church,  now 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  has  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  which  we  think,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  spires.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  spires  have  gained  great 
beauty  and  lightness  from  their  curved  outline,  and  from  the  addition  made  to 
their  height,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Christian's  first  design.  The  flat  ceiling  of  the 
nave  has  given  place  to  a  massive  open  timber  roof,  which  harmonises  well  Avith 
the  stubborn  strength  of  the  Norman  work.  The  architect  may  very  probably 
have  exercised  a  cautious  forethought  in  placing  at  intervals  along  the  nave 
huge  tie-beams  and  king-posts  :  if  the  stability  of  the  fabric  demanded  these, 
of  course  they  must  be  there,  but  we  can't  help  thinking  that  their  removal 
would  give  increased  impressiveness  to  the  interior  of  this  really  gi-and  nave. 

Some  painted  glass  windows,  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Kemp,  have  been 
placed  in  the  eastern  transept.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  colouring  is  a  little  crude  and  heavy,  and  whether  their  heaviness 
be  not  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  extreme  coldness  and  transparency  of  the 
quarries. 

Benjamin  Huntsman,  Esq.,  of  West  Eetford  Hall,  has  been  elected  a  Vice- 
President. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Retford,  on 
June  8th  and  9th.  Proceedings  began  with  morning  prayer  in  St.  MichacVs 
Church,  Wed  Retford.  A  large  company  had  assembled,  including  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  Bishop-Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  strangers  and  members  from  a  distance. 
After  service  the  Bishop  Suffragan  gave  a  description  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  church,  and  the  company  then  proceeded  to  ^S'*;.  Swithins  Church, 
East  Retford,  which  was  also  described  by  the  Bishop.     Leaving  Retford  in 
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conveyances  which  had  been  waiting  in  the  Square,  the  members  of  the  Society 
visited  during  the  day  tlie  Churches  of  Sutton,  Blyth,  Matterscy,  Everton,  and 
Clayworth.  Hayton  was  also  down  on  the  programme  of  the  day's  excursion, 
but  rain,  which  had  throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon  fallen  at  intervals, 
set  in  heavily  on  leaving  Clayworth,  and  the  company  returned  at  once  to 
Retford.  In  the  evening  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  was  held,  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  in  the  chair  ;  and  subsequently  a  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall  (the  use  of  which  had  been  kindly  lent 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation).  The  Mayor  of  Retford  gave  some  amusing 
notes  on  the  History  of  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,  he  was  followed  by 
Precentor  Venables,  who  read  an  interesting  Paper  on  the  Church  and  Priory 
of  Blyth. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th,  the  weather  was  finer  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  there  was  a  large  gathering  in  the  Market  Square  at  the  start.  Leaving 
Retford  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Society  visited  Tresivell,  South  Leverton,  ISJorth 
Lcverton,  Sturton,  Littleborough,  South  JVheatlcy,  North  WheatJey,  and 
Clarchorough.  The  river  was  crossed  by  ferryboat  at  Littleborough,  and 
luncheon  Avas  served  at  the  Burton  Chateau,  in  the  grounds  of  Colonel  Hutton. 
The  river  was  then  re-crossed,  and  the  return  journey  commenced.  Before 
reaching  Wheatley  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  all  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  school,  where,  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  B.  Chamberlain, 
the  rector,  tea  and  coffee  were  provided.  In  the  evening  a  Second  Meeting  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Avhen  the  Kev,  A.  R.  Maddison  read  a  Paper  of  much 
interest  on  Bishop  Longkind's  Register,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler  read  a  Paper  on 
Some  characteristics  of  Nottinghamshire  Parish  Churches. 

All  the  churches  visited  on  the  two  days  were  described  by  the  Bishop- 
Suffragan,  with  the  exception  of  Blyth,  where  Precentor  Venables  acted  as 
cicerone. 

The  Retford  Meeting  was  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  owe  a  debt  of  gi'atitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  Retlord,  who  more  than 
sustained  the  reputation  for  hospitality  which  their  town  has  so  long 
deservedly  enjoyed.  We  hope  that  most  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Retford 
meeting  will  be  printed  in  the  annual  volume. 

After  an  interval  of  32  years,  Lincoln  was  again  visited  by  the  Ro3'^al 
Arch  Biological  Listitute,  which,  as  in  1848,  was  hospitably  received  at  a  public 
luncheon,  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
President  of  the  Meeting.  The  visit  of  the  Institute  extended  over  seven  days, 
from  July  27th  to  Aug.  2ncl,  in  which  Excursions  were  made  to  the  various 
objects  of  interest  in  the  City  and  neighbourhood. 

We  give  below  notices  of  churches  which  has  been  recently  restored  : — 

St.  Mary's,  Marston. 

This  interesting  village  church,  for  so  many  years  the  burial-place  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Thorold,  and  which  contains  several  fine  old  monuments  to 
their  memory,  was  re-opened  on  the  3rd  of  July  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
after  complete  restoration,  the  venerable  Rector,  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  the  parishioners  themselves,  vying  with  each  other  in  making  the  edifice 
worthy  of  its  sacred  ])urpose.  When  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Thorold  first  undertook 
to  restore  his  chancel,  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  roofs  were  flat,  the  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  was  partly  blocked  by  a  brick  vault,  and  light  was 
introduced  into  the  nave  by  a  dormer  window.  The  Rector's  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  who  undertook  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel  arch  and  gable  over  it,  together  with  the  Thorold  Chapel. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Anthony  Thorold)  contributed  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  in  the  east  Avindow,  as  well  as  a  sutu  for  providing  a  puljnt  and 
reading  desk,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Thorold  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
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by  the  insertion  of  painted  windows  and  in  other  ways,  have  done  their  part  to 
render  the  building  beautifuL  The  general  subscription  has  been  applied  to 
the  re-roofing  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  and  the  handsome  oak  seating  of  the 
church  throughout.  To  the  Rector's  generosity  are  owing  the  beautiful  stone 
screen,  separating  the  Thorold  Chapel  from  the  church,  and  the  fine  reredos  at 
the  east,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  From  the  same  source  has  come  the  organ, 
which  at  first  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  of  the  chancel, 
but  its  size  has  necessitated  its  relegation  to  the  tower.  The  new  chancel, 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  old,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  its  giver 
having  spared  no  cost  to  obtain  a  depth  of  moulding  and  richness  of  treatment 
rarely  seen  in  a  parish  church.  The  stained  glass  is  amongst  the  best  efforts 
of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  of  London,  and  a  better  pavement  has  seldom 
been  laid  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Hollins.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  Early 
Decorated  work,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Churchwardens  did  not 
furnish  the  latter  with  a  better  finial  ^^'hen  they  were  repointed.  The  south 
aisle,  also  of  the  Decorated  period,  has  been  rebuilt  and  re-roofed,  and  in 
connection  with  it  may  be  remarked  the  perforated  spandrils  ot  the  arches  on 
that  side  of  the  nave,  believed  to  be  unique.  The  beautiful  Early  English 
inner  doorway  deserves,  and  we  hope  will  soon  have,  a  porch  more  in  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  fabric  than  the  Late  Perpendicular  one  which  now  covers 
it ;  but  the  whole  undertaking  as  it  stands  is  an  example  of  thorough 
restoration,  creditable  alike  to  the  parish  and  the  diocese,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
memorial  of  that  filial  love  for  the  Church  which  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
rural  districts,  and  one  of  her  strongest  safeguards  against  the  dangers  of  these 
modern  times.  The  works  have  been  ably  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rudd  and 
Son,  of  Granthan,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk 
and  Sons,  of  Sleaford,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £2,000. 

St.  Paul's,  Spalding. 
St.  Paul's  church  is  a  structure  worthy  of  its  architect,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  church  is  in  the  purest  style  of  Early  English,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  of  three  principal  arches,  sub-divided  into  six  arches  on  each  side,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  ;  the  south  aisle  being  continued  to  midway  of  the 
chancel,  which  bears  due  proportion  to  the  nave.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  one  bay  from  the  west  end,  is  the  principal  entrance,  a  capacious  porch 
with  stone  benches.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
corridor,  is  a  most  substantial  and  elegantly  proportioned  campanile,  carrying 
a  broach  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  135  feet.  The  walls  of  this  campanile 
are  4  feet  thick  to  the  full  height  of  the  tower,  and  it  contains  a  peal  of  eight 
bells,  cast  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  bell- founder  of  Brixton  ;  the  tenor  weighs  16  cwt. 
These  bells  are  hung  in  cast-iron  cages  on  two  stages,  admirably  contrived  and 
executed  by  John  Wright,  of  Spalding.  The  bells,  in  accordance  with 
mediffival  custom,  bear  each  a  significant  inscription.  The  tenor  (8tli)  "God 
our  Father"  ;  {7th)  "Jesus  our  Redeemer"  ;  (6th)  "The  Holy  Ghost  our 
Comforter  "  ;  (5th)  "  Saint  Paul  our  Patron  Saint  "  ;  (4th)  "  Christopher  our 
Bishop"  ;  (3rd)  "Charlotte  Charinton  our  Benefactress";  (2nd)  "Edward 
Moore  our  Rural  Dean"  ;  (1st)  "Richard  Guy  Ash  our  First  Vicar."  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  priest's  vestry,  and  over  that  an  organ 
gallery  ;  adjoining  this  vestry  is  the  choir  vestry  :  from  this  vestry  a  spiral  stone 
staircase  leads  downward  to  the  heating  chamber,  and  upward  to  the  organ 
chamber.  A  door  from  this  vestry  leads  to  offices  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
into  the  vicar's  garden  ;  also  by  a  covered  cloister  to  the  school.  The  material 
used  is  red  brick,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings.  The  clerestory  arcade  consists 
of  a  continuous  row  of  arches,  supported  on  detached  columns  :  six  of  these 
arches  are  pierced  for  windows.  The  whole  of  the  high  pitched  roofs— nave, 
chancel,  aisles,  and  porch— are  covered  with  lead  ;  copious  eave  gutters  convey 
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the  water  to  the  down-right  pipes,  wliich  are  attached  to  the  walls  by  Moore's 
holdfasts,  so  that  if  at  any  time  either  the  gutters  or  the  stack-pipes  become 
blocked,  the  roof  water  will  fall  to  the  ground  without  saturating  the  walls. 
The  interior  of  the  church  presents  a  rare  and  pleasing  effect  from  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  main  arcade  of  the  nave,  Avhicb  is  supported  on  each  side  on 
three  principal  piers  with  detached  columns  carrying  the  three  semicircular 
arches,  which  are  each  divided  into  two  pointed  arches,  springing  from  more 
slender  columns  between  the  main  piers.  This  unusual  treatment  may  be  seen 
at  the  church  of  Boxgrove,  near  Arundel.  The  general  effect  of  the  stone  work 
of  the  interior  is  rendered  very  pleasant  to  the  eye  by  a  judicious  and  not  too 
formal  introduction  of  stone  witli  a  red  tint  from  the  Ancaster  quarries.  The 
carving  of  the  foliage  throughout  and  the  various  corbel  heads  are  well  executed. 
Among  these  we  must  note  an  especially  good  likeness  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  north  corbel  to  the  hood  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  head  is 
appropriately  fixed  immediately  over  the  pulpit. 

The  altar  consists  of  a  substantially  framed  oak  table,  carrying  a  thick 
slab  of  Mansfield  stone,  rather  more  than  8ft.  long  by  2ft.  6in.  wide.  The 
altar  is  raised  seven  steps  above  the  flooi  level  of  the  nave  :  the  steps  within 
the  sacrariura  being  grey  fossil  marble,  polished.  The  stalls  and  screens  are  of 
carved  English  oak,  very  massive.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  set  in 
deeply  splayed  jambs,  with  clustered  columns  engaged,  detached  and  banded. 
The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  hooded,  and  recessed  in  the  thickness  of  the  south 
wall.  The  font  is  in  its  form  similar  to  the  font  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln, 
but  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone,  with  Purbeck  marble  shafts. 

The  Avhole  church  is  elevated  about  three  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and 
is  carried  throughout  upon  Dennett's  arching,  thereby  being  protected  from 
damp  arising  from  the  soil.  It  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  ventilated  underneath. 
The  iron  work  of  the  chancel  screen  is  by  Skidmore,  as  are  also  the  gas 
standards  in  the  nave  and  the  pulpit  rail.  The  pulpit,  in  carved  oak,  on  a 
stone  base,  is  by  Farmer  &  Biindley,  Westminster  ;  as  is  also  the  carved  work 
in  the  chancel. 

The  church,  vicarage,  and  school,  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  which 
is  the  vicarage  garden.  The  vicarage  is  a  most  substantially  built  house,  with 
ample  room  for  a  family,  or,  if  need  be,  for  pupils,  yet  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  maintained  very  economically.  The  premises  are  supplied  abundantly  with 
soft  water,  as  well  as  spring  water.     Gas  is  also  introduced  into  all  the  buildings. 

The  church  will  accommodate  500  worshippers.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
site  and  church,  vicarage,  and  school,  together  with  an  endowment  of  £300  a 
year,  is  defrayed  by  the  munificent  gift  of  Miss  Charinton,  of  Spalding. 

S.  James',   Halloughton,  Notts. 

This  church  is  small  and  of  extreme  simplicity.  Before  its  recent 
restoration  it  became  so  dilapidated  that  almost  entire  rebuilding  was  necessary. 
The  old  lines  have  been  followed,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  vestry  and 
porch.  The  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  its  two  lancet  windows  was  found 
to  be  solid  enough  to  stand,  and  all  other  ancient  features  have  been  carefully 
preserved  ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  small  nave  and  chancel ;  the  former  is  about 
31ft.  6  in.  by  18ft.  9  in.,  and  the  latter  23  ft.  6  in.  by  14  ft.  6  in.  Of  the 
original  architectural  features  of  the  church  one  only  remained,  the  south 
doorway  of  the  nave,  and  this  which  has  been  carefully  re-erected  is  perfectly 
plain,  with  square  jambs  and  circular  arch,  and  simple  chamfered  hood-mould. 
All  the  ancient  windows  and  other  features  of  the  nave  had  been  replaced 
by  modern  work  of  the  poorest  description.  The  chancel  was  lengthened, 
probably  in  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  south  side  was  a  small  doorway 
and  lancet  window,  and  a  piscina  at  the  eastern  end.  The  north  wall  had 
only  a  very  small   square-headed   window.      AH  these   features  have  beeji 
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replaced  in  the  new  walls.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  chancel  arch  was 
removed  and  a  rood  screen  was  erected,  stretching  entirely  acoss  the  nave. 
All  that  remained  of  this  screen  has  been  preserved  and  replaced  in  its  original 
position.     The  roof  of  the  church  was  rotten. 

The  church,  as  rebuilt,  is  a  simple  and  unpretending  structure,  exactly 
following  the  lines  of  the  old  building  wherever  these  could  be  ascertained, 
and  is  fitted  in  a  plain  but  substantial  manner.  The  cost  of  the  structural 
work  has  been  borne  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Besides  the  repairs  to  the  fabric  there  is  a  new  font,  oak  screen,  pulpit, 
and  stalls.  A  few  special  gifts  to  the  church  may  be  mentioned.  The  eastern 
lancets  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  :  the  subjects — '*  Simeon  "  and 
"Anna" — painted  by  Messrs  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake,  of  Bloomsbury, 
were  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barrow,  in  memory  of  the  sixty-five  years' 
incumbency  of  his  father,  a  former  Vicar  of  the  parish.  Some  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  glass  have  been  carefully  reproduced  in  the  other  chancel 
windows.  An  oak  lectern,  made  to  correspond  with  the  screen  and  pulpit, 
bears  the  inscriptions  "  Bleasby  to  Halloughton,"  "Let  brotherly  love 
continue."  The  reredos,  with  warm  tinted  side  tiling,  by  Messrs.  Minton,  is 
the  gift  of  the  Rev.  N.  Midwinter,  the  Vicar.  The  small  but  very  efficient 
chancel  organ  was  made  by  Messrs.  Harston  and  Son,  of  Newark.  The 
furniture  (altar  cloth,  &c. )  of  the  Holy  Table  is  very  richly  worked  by  Miss 
Cane,  in  passion  flowers  of  a  simple  but  beautiful  pattern. 

St.  Martin's,  Blyton. 

A  short  time  back  the  Lay  Impropriator  of  the  Benefice,  Lord  Scarbrough, 
restored  the  chancel  at  his  own  cost,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
many  interesting  points  were  brought  out ;  one  singular  feature  is  the  large 
size  of  the  east  window,  and  the  very  low  position  of  the  glass  line,  being 
little  more  than  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary.  This  is  an 
insertion  in  the  Early  Decorated  period,  the  fabric  generally  being  of  Early 
English  character,  the  side  windows  being  low  broad  lancets.  The  nave  and 
aisles  have  just  been  in  part  restored,  and  a  new  roof  added  throughout ;  at 
present  for  want  of  funds  the  tower  has  not  been  touched,  its  ragged  appear- 
ance calling  loudly  for  repair,  and  a  porch  is  much  wanted.  The  church  is 
generally  of  the  Lancet  type  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  some  additions  made  in  the  Decorated  period ;  the  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  are  of  an  unusual  length  in  the  light,  and  are  square-headed  ;  this 
aisle  and  the  nave  have  embattled  parapets,  which  have  been  restored  ;  the 
north  aisle  is  a  simple  work  of  corresponding  character  with  the  arcades. 
The  work  of  the  chancel  was  mainly  done  by  the  workmen  on  Lord 
Scarbrough's  estate,  that  of  the  nave  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Retford,  the 
whole  being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  architect.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  £1350. 

All  Saints,  Weston. 

This  church  was  re-opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  after  thorough 
restoration,  in  April,   1880. 

The  old  seats  and  pews  were  replaced  by  oak  seats  with  square  ends 
carved  after  the  pattern  of  some  of  the  old  ones  which  were  left.  The  oak 
roof  of  the  nave  was  restored,  and  new  roofs  of  pitch  pine  were  placed  over  the 
aisles.  The  former  oak  pulpit  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  floor  of  the 
nave  was  re-laid.  The  font  was  removed  to  the  west  end  of  south  aisle  to  form  a 
baptistry,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  north  aisle  was  made  into  a  vestry. 
The  chancel  was  supplied  with  new  oak  seats  with  carved  ends,  and  was  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles.     An  altar-cloth,  worked  in  Bruges,  is  the  gift  of  Coujitesg 
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Manvers.  The  total  cost,  including  £100  spent  on  a  new  organ,  was  about 
£1,3000 — of  which  sum,  £1,000  was  given  by  Earl  Manvers,  and  the  chancel 
was  undertaken  by  the  Rector. 

The  churchyard  was  levelled,  the  soil  taken  away  from  the  walls  and  the 
church  thoroughly  drained. 

The  architect  was  E.  Browning,  Esq.,  Stamford,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  Retford. 

Broughton  Sulney,  Notts. 

The  church  has  been  reseated  with  pine.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  made  6  ft.  wider.  The  original  stone  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows 
had  been  taken  out  some  years  ago,  they  have  now  been  replaced  with  Bath 
stone  mullions  and  tracery  in  the  Decorated  style.  A  new  floor  of  black  and 
red  tiles  has  been  laid  down.  The  plaster  has  been  stripped  from  the  walls, 
and  the  stones  all  pointed  up  with  a  "  cut  "  joint.  An  oak  pulpit  with  open 
tracery  in  the  panels  and  Bath  stone  base  and  steps,  has  been  put  up  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  by  her  niece.  A  new  oak  prayer  desk  and  lectern 
have  also  been  introduced,  the  former  is  given  as  a  thank-offering  from  the 
Rector  and  his  wife,  and  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  Capt.  E.  0.  and  Mrs.  Wollaston. 
The  pulpit,  prayer  desk,  and  lectern,  were  after  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt, 
architect. 

The  following  is  the  description  written  by  the  Bishop-Suffragan  of 
Nottingham: — "St.  Luke's,  Broughton  Sulney — This  church  consists  of  a 
tower,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  south  porch,  and  chancel,  built  at  very  different 
periods.  The  earliest  feature  is  the  aisle  arcade  only  again  recently  exposed  to 
view  (it  was  in  fact  only  discovered  on  striping  off"  the  plaster  from  the  south 
wall).  This  is  of  the  Transitional  period,  when  the  Norman  style  was  gliding 
into  the  Early  English.  A  single  pillar  and  a  small  portion  of  another  now 
alone  remain,  one  of  these  has  the  nail-head  and  the  other  the  tooth  ornament 
cut  upon  their  caps.  They  support  a  semicircular-headed  arch  now  embedded 
in  the  wall.  The  next  earliest  feature  is  the  aisle  arcade,  distinctly  of  the 
Early  English  period.  It  consists  of  four  bays  of  irregular  widths.  Its  pillars 
are  octagonal,  and  short,  springing  from  square  bases,  and  the  caps  of  three  of 
these  are  ornamented  with  the  nail-head  device.  This  arcade  now  opens  into  a 
newly  built  aisle,  six  feet  wider  than  before,  and  so  affording  considerably 
increased  accommodation.  The  tower  is  nearly  of  the  same  period,  but  the 
bases  of  its  piers  are  now  lost.  The  piers  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch  have 
been  renewed  after  the  design  of  the  original  ones,  of  which  a  small  portion 
was  found.  (The  chancel  arch,  probably  about  the  year  1733,  had  been  blocked 
up  with  rough  stone  and  brick  work  and  plastered  over,  leaving  an  entrance 
into  the  chancel  through  three  arched  doorways. )  The  jiiers  (of  the  chancel 
arch)  consist  of  clustered  shafts,  having  long  bell-shaped  caps.  This  opens 
into  a  chancel  of  the  Decorated  style  built  by  the  present  Rector  in  1855, 
(after  the  design  of  j\Ir.  Teulon,  of  Craig's  Court,  London)  and  having  a 
high  pitched  roof  rising  above  that  of  the  nave.  The  sittings  in  the  chancel  and 
the  altar  rails  are  all  of  oak.  A  new  floor  of  encaustic  tiles  has  now  been  added. 
On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  one  three-light  window,  and  another  of  two- 
lights  of  the  Decorated  style  have  been  now  inserted.  Above  the  aisle  arcade 
opposite  are  two  square-headed  new  windows,  re-placing  old  but  original  ones. 
The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  some  good  ornamautal  panelled  work 
inserted  in  each  of  its  faces,  above  the  belfry  windows,  and  just  below  its 
embattled  parapet.  It  appears  once  to  have  liad  small  pinnacles  at  its  angles. 
The  porch  was  probably  rebuilt  in  1733.  It  is  not  a  very  happy  feature. 
Incorporated  with  it  are  portions  of  the  ornamental  perpendicular  panelling  of 
an  older  porch  and  two  of  its  crocketed  pinnacles  and  a  cross,  causing  us  to 
lament  its  top  and  the  substitution  of  the  present  one.     In  the  east  wall  has  been 
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inserted  a  curiously  carved  stone,  to  which,  liowever,  no  great  antiquity  ought  to 
be  assigned,  as  from  the  character  of  a  little  figure  connected  with  it  as  well  as 
its  own,  it  is  probably  only  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is  late 
Decorated,  when  it  was  sliding  into  the  next  architectural  style.  It  is 
octagonal,  and  each  panel  is  enriched  with  tracery  in  shallow  carving.  (This 
being  for  many  years  dished  up  Avith  lime  and  colour  wash,  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  has  been  placed  on  a  new  base  and  stem  of  Bath  stone. ) 
As  the  original  high-pitched  roof  of  the  nave  is  gone,  the  one  surmounting  the 
chancel  exceeds  the  present  nave  roof  in  height,  but  on  the  eastern  gable  still 
stands  the  old  finial  cross,  which  is  an  interesting  feature,  having  a  lead 
terminal  to  each  of  its  limbs." 

The  tower  arch  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  church.  The  belfry  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower  has  been  built  up,  and  a  long  lancet  window,  with  tracery, 
inserted  instead. 

The  tower  contains  three  bells  of  good  tone,  of  the  dates — 1st  of  1596,  and 
the  inscription  : — 

"  All  3^e  that  hear  my  sound. 
Take  heed  before  your  in  the  ground." 
2nd,   1620— God  save  the  Church. 
3rd,  1682 — Name  of  Churchwardens  and  Bell-founder. 

GiRTOx,  Newark. 

This  church,  previous  to  its  recent  restoration,  consisted  of  an  ancient 
nave,  without  aisles,  erected  probably  about  1200,  together  with  a  small  and 
mean  chancel  of  brick  added  early  in  the  j)resent  century,  and  connected  with 
the  nave  by  two  contiguous,  round-headed,  perfectly  plain  openings  made  in 
its  west  wall.  This  chancel  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  a  new  one  of 
stone,  both  longer  and  wider,  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  for  which  their  architect  supplied  the  plans,  and  a  handsome 
chancel  arch  takes  the  place  of  the  former  curious  arrangement.  A  window  in 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave  was  carefully  removed  and  inserted  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  new  chancel. 

Of  the  old  nave,  the  south  wall  almost  remains  intact  externally,  but  as  the 
recesses  of  the  windows  inside  had,  at  some  recent  date,  been  made  square  at  the 
top  with  plaster  and  brickwork,  these  have  been  restored  to  their  original  form. 
The  old  and  very  mean  south  porch  of  brick  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  stone 
and  open  wood  work.  The  north  wall,  which  was  in  a  bad  state  and  much  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the  old  windows  how- 
ever having  been  re-inserted.  The  west  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  except  a  small 
portion  of  its  southern  end,  and  its  two  lancets  re-inserted,  a  new  trefoil  window 
having  been  added  in  the  gable  above.  There  was  a  flat  ceiling  of  plaster.  A 
new  open  roof  of  fair  pitch  has  taken  its  place,  surmounted  at  its  east  end  with 
a  bell-cote  of  stone.  The  church  has  been  reseated  with  open  benches.  There 
is  also  a  new  pulpit  of  wood  work  on  a  stone  base. 

St.  Matthew's,  Skegness. 

The  church,  the  corner-stone  of  Avhich  was  laid  by  the  Countess  of 
Scarbrough,  assisted  by  Lord  Lumley,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1879, 
consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  83  feet  long  by  52 
feet  broad,  having  five  arches  opening  to  the  aisles  on  each  side,  and  in  the 
western  bay  of  eacli  aisle  is  a  large  and  spacious  porch.  The  chancel  is 
octagonal-ended,  33  feet  long  by  22  feet  broad,  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  large 
organ-chamber  with  vestry,  gabled  and  finished  as  a  transept.  The  tower  opens 
to  the  nave  by  a  broad  and  lofty  arch,  showing  the  coupled  lancets  in  its 
western  wall.     The  total  length  of  the  church  internally  is  134  feet,  and  the 
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ridge  of  the  nave  is  50  feet  from  the  floor.  Externally  the  tower  is  of  three 
stages,  and  has  three  lancet  lights  on  each  face  of  the  ui-)per  one,  from  which 
springs  a  good  broach  spire.  The  ranges  of  clearstory  windows  will  be  eff'ective 
for  lighting,  and  internally  the  long  sills  and  the  central  column  give  a  greater 
breadth  to  the  composition.  The  chancel  has  two  set-off's  in  the  walls  below 
the  windows,  the  glass  line  of  which  is  14  feet  from  the  ground.  The  windows 
have  columns  in  the  angles,  and  are  separated  by  boldly-projecting  buttresses. 
Internally,  the  treatment  of  the  nave  walls  is  worthy  of  note.  A  panelled 
circle  fits  into  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  and  a  clustered  shaft  resting  on  a 
corbel  is  carried  up  from  the  hood-mould  intersection  to  the  roof,  which  is  of 
open  timber  framing,  with  tie-beams.  The  chancel  roof  is  panelled  with  ribs 
of  diff'erent  sizes,  and  has  a  bold  cornice  all  round,  with  angels  at  the  bottom 
of  the  main  ribs.  The  materials  used  in  the  work  are  Ancaster  stone  for  all 
the  dressings  and  facings  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  roofs  will  be  covered  witli  flat 
brindled  tiles.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  ]\Iessrs.  Walter  and  Hensman, 
of  Horncastle,  builders,  whose  tender,  £7,870,  was  accepted  by  the  committee. 
The  architect  employed  is  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

The  first  portion  of  this  church  was  opened  under  licence  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  preached  at  the  morning  service  on  September  the 
21st,  1880.  The  afternoon  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Jowitt, 
Yicar  of  Alford,  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bullock.  All  the 
seats  are  free  and  unappropriated.  At  present  only  the  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
porch,  and  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  are  completed.  The  remainder  is  to 
be  done  as  accommodation  is  required  and  funds  are  forthcoming. 

St.  Mary's,  Thoresway. 

This  church  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  sad  condition,  and  had 
been  materially  reduced  in  size,  has  been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Louth. 
Originally  consisting  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  and  western 
tower,  and  dating  back  to  the  Norman  period,  had  by  the  neglect  of  past  ages, 
been  reduced  to  a  nave  and  chancel  only,  the  aisles  having  been  taken  down 
and  the  arches  built  up.  Now  these  have  been  restored  to  their  original  size, 
the  chancel  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  which  in  digging  were  found  to  be 
a  few  inches  longer  than  the  plans  prepared,  a  vestry  and  organ-chamber  added 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  north  porch.  The  tower,  for  want  of  funds,  has  been 
left  undone.  The  church  has  many  points  of  interest.  As  before  stated  it 
was  a  Norman  foundation,  the  original  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is 
circular-headed  and  of  one  plain  order  with  a  chamfered  impost,  and  the 
opening  is  only  narrow.  The  doorway  on  the  north  side  is  of  Transitional 
character,  and  the  chancel  followed  in  early  thirteenth-century  work,  the  nave 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  arcades  being  of  that  date  and  are 
of  two  chamfered  orders  resting  on  slender  octagonal  pillars,  and  at  this  time  the 
arches  were  built,  the  windows  throughout  being  of  the  usual  square-headed 
type  and  ranging  from  two  to  four  lights.  The  church  as  restored  carries  out 
the  original  form,  size,  and  character  of  the  early  one  ;  the  roofs  are  open- 
timbered  and  of  good  size  ;  a  spirelet  covered  with  slate,  contains  one  bell, 
and  stands  on  framing  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  the  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak 
throughout,  the  floors  are  laid  with  tiles  of  a  suitable  pattern.  The  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  £1,842,  and  we  may  commend  this  church  as  one  in  every  way 
suited  to  a  village  congregation. 
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Report. 


The  Committee  begs  leave  to  lay  before  the  Members  of  the  Society  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Annual  Report. 

The  number  of  the  Members  and  the  not  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
finances,  continue  as  they  have  done  for  some  years  past. 

The  chief  loss  Avhich  the  Society  has  sustained  has  been  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  A.  Buncombe,  Dean  of  York.  Amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  other  engagements,  he  Avas  sincerely  interested  in  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  Society,  and  always  ready  to  give  it  the  support  of  his 
presence  and  advice. 

During  the  past  year,  his  last  great  architectural  work  has  been  completed. 
This  was  accomplished  by  his  successor,  who  ascended  to  the  roof  ridge  of  the 
south  transept  of  the  Minster,  and  at  that  perilous  height,  and  with  the 
praises  and  prayers  of  tlie  choir,  planted  the  gable-cross  in  its  place  with  his 
own  hands.  He  has  thus  happily  connected  his  name  with  those  of  two  of  the 
most  munificent  donors  to  the  Minster  in  early  and  later  times — Archbishop 
Walter  Gray  who  built  the  south  transept,  and  Dean  Duncombe  who  restored  it. 

The  Society  made  its  summer  excursion  on  the  15th  of  June,  to  Bolton 
Abbey.  The  day  was  perfect  for  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery — sunny,  with 
clouds  and  a  gentle  breeze.  Under  these,  the  lovely  views  in  the  valley  of 
the  Warfe  were  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Abbey 
never  looked  more  charming.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Pvector,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bellairs,  his  drawing-room  was  given  up  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
the  Ahbotial  Buildings,  where  tlie  company  recruited  wearied  nature,  and 
listened  to  the  story  at  the  same  time. 

The  publication  of  the  seals  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  will  be  resumed 
in  the  ensuing  year,  with  two  plates  of  the  seals  of  Archbishop  Walter  Gifl"ard. 
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Neiv  Members. 

Rev.  R.   B.   Hull,  All  Saints,  Northampton. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Hancock,  Quinton,  Northampton. 

Rev.  E.  Cadogan,  Wicken,  Stony  Stratford. 

Rev.  R.  L.   Roberts,  Spratton. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Wilson,  Stoke  Bruerne,  Towcester. 

Erratum — The  following  names,  through  a  t}'pographical  error,  were 
omitted  in  the  last  list  of  Members  : — 

E.  Browning,  Esq.,  Architect,  Stamford. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Browning,  Thorpe  Mandeville,  Banbury. 


The  Eeport. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  November  8,  1880,  the  Very  Rev.  Lord 
Alwy>'e  Compton,  Dean  of  Worcester,  in  the  chair,  and  was  largely  attended. 
Sir  H.  Dryden,  Bart.,  read  a  Paper,  the  first  part  of  which  related  to 
Chalices  and  Patens  found  in  Toynhs,  and  the  latter  portion  to  Cresset  Stones. 
Both  portions  of  the  Paper  were  fully  illustrated  ;  examples  of  Cresset  Stones 
being  given  from  Furness,  from  Carlisle,  and  other  places,  and  one  from  the 
Museum  at  Stockholm.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven,  on  The 
Earthworks  of  Northampton  Castle,  and  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  on  Wooden 
Rercdoses. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read  and  adopted  : — 
In  presenting  their  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  cannot 
call  your  attention  to  many  great  works,  either  in  building  or  in  restoring 
churches  with  the  two  Archdeaconries,  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  At 
the  same  time  when  account  is  taken  of  the  few  churches  which  are  now  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  or  neglect,  compared  with  what  was  the  case  two  or  three 
decades  since,  there  has  been  no  great  falling  off  in  the  good  work,  which 
Societies  like  our  own  are  intended  to  foster.  That  during  the  many  works 
of  restoration  which  past  years  have  seen,  much  has  been  done  imperfectly, 
much  unnecessarily  ;  that  in  an  age  of  deficient  taste,  deficient  taste  should 
have  left  marks  which  are  only  too  permanent,  and  that  in  an  age  of 
restoration,  restoration  should  frequently  have  become  destructive,  need  cause 
no  great  wonder.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  one  may  at  present  look  in  vain  for 
numberless  examples  of  artistic  or  historical  interest,  which  are  recorded  as 
existing  almost  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  almost  as  many  objects 
of  interest  have  been  elsewhere  ignorantly  swept  away,  without  a  record  having 
been  kept  of  what  they  once  were.  The  too  frequent  careless  handling  of 
ancient  buildings  has  led  (as  is  generally  known)  to  the  formation  of  a  Society 
for  tlie  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  which  is  supported  by  a  large  body 
of  Archaeologists,  anxious  as  they  well  may  be,  that  no  interesting  link 
between  the  present  and  the  past  should  be  unnecessarily  broken,  and  who 
read  somewhat  of  the  history  of  the  former  times  in  the  works  which  they  have 
left  us.  One  most  interesting  building,  familiar  to  you  all,  the  Toicer  of  Earls 
Barton  Church,  has  during  the  present  year  occupied  the  careful  attention  of 
your  Committee.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  dangerous  settlement  in 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  tower,  indicated  chiefly  by  the  flushing  of  one  of 
the  upright  stones  of  the  quoin.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  has  already  been  so 
liberal  a  contributor  to  the  restorations  already  eflected  at  Earls  Barton, 
instructed  Mr.  Carpenter  to  examine  the  tower,  and  to  advise  on  the  most 
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desirable  manner  of  treating  this  apparent  settlement.  Mr.  Carpenter  recom- 
mended that  a  strong  buttress  be  built  at  the  defective  point,  which  should 
relieve  the  imperfect  foundations  of  the  great  superincumbent  weight.  He 
also  w'isely  designed  a  buttress  of  a  character  distinct  from  the  tower,  which 
would  always  palpably  shew  that  it  w'as  erected  only  as  a  necessity.  Your 
Committee  visitedi  Eca-ls  Barton  to  examine  the  tower,  and  they  found  that  the 
upper  portions  were  to  ali  appearance,  perfectly  sound,  and  that  the  defect 
was  confined  to  the  one  angle.  The  Yisiting  Committee  thought  that  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  to  the  tower,  and  that  it  w^ould  be  Avell  to  have  it 
carefully  watched,  to  discover  Avhether  the  settlement  was  more  recent  than 
the  time  when  the  nave  was  restored,  and  to  be  prepared  to  give  support  of 
some  sort  should  it  be  found  that  the  mischief  is  active.  The  Committee  also 
thought  that  the  disfigurement  of  an  external  buttress  would  be  obviated  by 
supporting  the  north-east  angle  by  needles,  while  the  south  pier  of  the  tower 
is  rebuilt.  This  would  be  a  more  expensive  way  of  remedying  the  defect,  and 
would  probably  make  it  necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  tower  arch, 
which,  as  is  generally  known,  is  formed  of  Norman  stones,  rebuilt  in  Early 
English  times.  This  is  a  feature  with  which  one  would  most  unwillingly 
meddle,  but  there  are  objections  to  either  mode  of  treatment.  Your  Com- 
mittee think  that  the  state  of  IrthlingborovgJi  Toivcr  requires  immediate 
attention.  A  careful  report  of  its  condition  was  read  last  year  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society.  It  had  been  drawn  up  bj^  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  who 
had  made  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  building,  and  he  shewed  most 
satisfactorily  that  the  lower  stages  had  been  dangerously  crushed  by  the 
insertion  of  an  inner  square  building  within  the  octagonal  lantern,  which  was 
far  heavier  than  the  sub-structure  was  calculated  to  bear.  At  different  times 
buttresses  have  been  built  against  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  to  which  it 
greatly  inclines  (one  heavy  buttress  having  been  built  but  a  few  years  ago), 
but  they  have  effected  nothing  to  counteract  the  crushing  of  the  tower  itself. 
The  church  is  at  present  under  restoration,  and  some  stonemasons,  who  have 
erected  a  w^orking  shed  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  reported  that  during 
the  late  heavy  rains,  bits  of  stone  and  mortar  were  constantly  falling  on  the 
roof  of  their  shed.  Your  Committee  would  not  be  greatly  surprised  at  any 
time  to  hear  that  a  great  portion  of  the  masonry  had  given  way,  anj  they 
think  that  if  the  tower  is  to  be  preserved,  prompt  measures  must  be  taken  for 
its  repair.  The  financial  difiiculty  is  the  only  one  which  presents  itself, 
although  the  work  of  repair  will  be  a  very  critical  one.  When  your  Com- 
mittee, some  years  since,  w^ere  called  on  to  visit  the  Church  of  Bozcat,  they 
directed  attention  to  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  at  once  be  strengthened,  but  as  it  was  not  done,  a  portion  of  this 
eastern  face  shortly  afterwards  fell,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  down 
both  the  spire  and  tower.  Tlie  stones  were  marked  with  the  view  of  its  being 
rebuilt,  accurate  drawings  having  been  jn-eviously  taken  of  the  whole  building, 
but  the  rebuilding  (as  far  as  your  Committee  are  aware)  has  not  been  begun. 
This  notice  of  Irthlingborough  Tower  leads  your  Committee  to  mention  first 
among  the  restorations  of  churches  that  have  come  before  it  in  the  past  year, 
that  of  Irthlingborough  Church.  The  church  and  tower  are  conspicuous  to  the 
traveller  on  the  Northampton  and  Peterborough  Railway,  the  church  being  one 
of  considerable  dimensions,  and  the  lantern  tower  being  remarkable  from  its 
leaning  position,  and  from  its  being  disengnged  from  the  church.  The  plans 
for  the  restoration  were  before  the  Committee  in  the  course  of  last  year,  but 
the  work  was  postponed  till  the  present.  Your  Committee  have  been  informed 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  up  an  almost  entirely  new  roof.  The  old 
roofs  w^ere  entirely  of  oak,  but  the  new  ones,  with  the  exception  of  oak  tie- 
beams,  are  of  deal.  They  do  not  exactly  retain  the  old  form,  as  recommended  ; 
and  the  south  aisle  roof  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  peculiar  features,  which 
indicated  at  least  a  Decorated,  if  not  an  earlier,  period.     It  is  hoped  tliat  the 
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reconimendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  will  be 
followed.  It  was  not  intended  at  first  that  the  chancel  should  be  repaired, 
but  while  the  other  works  Avere  in  progress,  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
have  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  with  a  new  roof  of  oak,  to  be  an 
exact  copy  of  the  old  roof.  Your  Committee  regret  that  all  the  plaster  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  has  been  taken  oft',  and  the  rough,  rude  walls  exposed.  The 
Church  of  Lutton  has  been  restored  and  re-opened.  Your  Committee  have  not 
visited  it  since  the  repairs  were  commenced,  but  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  all  their  recommendations  would  be  carried  into  eft'ect.  A  design  by  Mr. 
Law  for  some  alterations  in  DalUngton  Church,  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. They  considered  the  ground  plan  to  be  for  the  most  part  satisfactory, 
and  those  alterations  which  Avere  suggested,  were  adopted  by  the  Building 
Committee.  Cold  Higham  Church  has  been  lately  re-opened  ;  the  plans 
having  been  on  two  occasions  before  the  Committee,  They  somewhat  dittered 
from  the  architect  as  to  the  best  form  of  seat  to  be  adopted,  and  they  are  not 
aware  what  resolution  was  come  to  on  this  point.  An  amended  design  by 
Mr.  Yialls  for  the  proposed  new  Church  of  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Aorthcimpton,  was  examined.  ]\Ir.  Vialls'  design  was  selected  out  of  many 
competing  designs  two  years  since,  but  he  has  been  called  on  to  amend  it  in 
order  to  lessen  the  cost,  as  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  carry  out 
the  original  plans,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Drawings  for  a  proposed 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  S.  Peter's  Church,  Weston  Favell,  have  been 
examined.  The  present  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  Avestern  toAver. 
The  spire  fell  in  1720,  Avhen  the  south  AvindoAvs  Avere  inserted  ;  they  are  of 
poor  character.  The  proposal  is  to  remove  these  AvindoAvs,  and  to  replace  them 
with  Early  English  couplets,  to  reseat  the  church,  and  to  remove  the  Avestern 
galler}'.  The  Committee  recommended  the  repair  of  the  south  Avail  and 
AvindoAvs,  at  as  little  cost  as  possible,  and  that  the  proposed  north  aisle  be  at 
once  built ;  if  this  be  carried  out,  they  Avould  prefer  to  see  small  clerestory  AviudoAvs 
introduced,  instead  of  the  aisle  lean-to  being  carried  up  to  the  eaves  of  the 
nave  roof.  Xo  other  plans  have  come  before  the  Committee.  They  have  to 
report  that  they  have  paid  a  sum  exceeding  £30,  in  preserving  records  of  the 
discoveries  made  during  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Northamj^toji  Castle  by 
the  Loudon  and  Korth  Western  Railway.  This  has  been  done  in  accordance 
Avith  a  resolution  passed  last  year.  The  discoveries  made  Avere  not  so  extensive 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  yet,  though  your  Committee  think  that  some 
of  the  expenses  at  least,  should  have  been  met  from  local  sources,  they  cannot 
regret  the  part  Avhich  the  Society  has  taken  in  Avatching  and  noting  the  Avork 
of  excavation  and  its  results.  This  unusual  expenditure  has  reduced  the 
balance  of  the  Treasurer's  account  to  a  less  amount  than  that  at  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

A  pleasant  and  instructive  Summer  Excursion  Avas  made  during  the 
month  of  August  to  Camhridge  and  Ely.  At  the  former  place  the  excursionists 
Avere  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Willis  Clarke,  AAdio  is  as 
Avell  acquainted  Avith  Cambridge,  architecturally  and  historically,  as  any 
Member  of  the  Universit}^  ;  and  Avliose  lucid  exi^lanation  and  courteous  leader- 
ship laid  a  debt  of  gratitude  upon  all  Avho  joined  the  party.  Ely,  Avhich  Avas 
visited  on  the  second  day  of  the  excursion,  had  been  previously  seen  by  many 
of  the  excurtionists  ;  but  they  saAV  and  heard  much  more  of  this  glorious 
Cathedral  and  its  precincts  than  they  had  learnt  before,  through  the  kindness 
of  Canon  Luckock,  Avho  conducted  them  to  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and 
gave  the  history  and  the  tradition  connected  Avith  each  portion  as  one  to  Avhom 
the  subject  Avas  familiar  and  endeared.  The  Committee  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  organize  a  visit  next  year  to  some  of  the  Fen  and  ]\Iarshlanel 
L'hurches  in  the  neigh])ourhoods  of  Wisbech  and  Lynn,  Avhere  in  an  excursion 
of  tAvo  days  the  finest  series  of  churches  perhaps  in  the  Avhole  kingdom  may 
be  seen. 
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The  Annual  Yoliime  is  much  later  than  usual  in  making  its  appearance. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  a  Paper  selected  by  the  Lincoln 
Society  was  not  ready  at  the  usual  time,  and  another  Paper  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Your  Committee  desire  to  express,  with  great  regret,  their 
sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  their 
Treasurer,  the  Eev.  H.  Ward.  "Without  venturing  to  speak  here  of  him,  as 
many  of  them  can,  as  a  much  valued  friend,  his  habits  of  business,  his  accuracy 
in  all  matters  of  detail,  his  extensive  archreological  lore  in  many  of  its  branches, 
rendered  him  a  valuable  member  of  the  Committee,  and  a  most  efficient 
Treasurer.  Under  his  management  the  finances  of  the  Society  have  flourished, 
and  there  has  been  but  a  small  accumulation  of  arrears.  He  had  a  habit  of 
recording  every  event  of  any  moment  which  took  place  in  his  parish,  and  was 
a  most  careful  investigator  also  of  the  past  ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  a 
Paper  which  he  read  some  years  since  before  this  Society,  on  the  history  of  the 
Aldwincles,  was  a  pattern  of  a  parochial  Paper.  He  was  also  a  practical 
church  restorer  ;  not  merely  of  a  chancel,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  but  at 
his  own  expense  rebuilding  an  aisle  in  his  parish  church,  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  restoration  of  its  other  portions.  A  practical  builder  too  in 
another  sense  ;  as  the  carved  oak  bosses  of  his  church  rool  were  the  .successful 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Whether  he  was  restoring  a  building  or  making  an 
archpeological  research,  or  attending  to  the  dry  details  of  an  account,  he 
threw  his  whole  mind  into  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best, 
will  be  the  readiest  to  say  of  him,  Desiderium  sui  reliquit. 

It  will  be  proposed  to  re-elect  the  old  Committee,  with  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  the  Eev.  A.  Boodle,  Rector  of  Little  Addington,  and  if  some 
other  members  of  the  Society,  who  have  either  made,  or  desire  to  make, 
Church  Architecture  their  study,  will  join  them  in  their  work,  the  old 
]\Iembers  of  the  Committee,  if  re-elected,  will  gladly  hail  their  jjresence. 

The  Committee  and  other  Officers  were  re-elected. 
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The  Eeport 

read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at 
31st  January,  1881. 


Worcester,   on 


The  ordinary  work  of  the  Society  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  in 
much  the  same  quiet  manner  as  before,  leaving  but  little  of  a  special  nature  for 
your  Committee  to  report  beyond  the  usual  Excursions,  a  Soiree  in  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  list  of  new  and  restored  churches.  It  is  with  pleasure  this 
year  they  are  able  to  report  that  a  most  successful  Evening  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  20th  October,  in  the  Guildhall,  Worcester,  by  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  John  Noake,  the  Mayor  of  the  citj-,  and  under  the  direction  of  your  Com- 
mittee. The  President  of  the  Society,  Earl  Beauchamp,  took  the  chair  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Lechmere,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  were  present,  together  with  a  large 
number  ot  members  and  visitors.  A  most  interesting  and  appropriate  Paper 
on  the  History  of  the  Guildhall  was  read  by  the  Mayor,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  your  Committee  are  able  to  stale  that  he  has  consented  to  allow  his  Paper 
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to  be  printed  in  the  fortlicoming  Volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Associated 
Societies.  A  Paper  on  The  Clothiers  Company  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  Tvas 
read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hooper,  one  of  your  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  High 
Master  of  the  Company,  showing  its  antiquity  and  former  importance.  As 
Mr.  Hooper  has  also  consented  to  allow  his  Paper  to  be  printed,  further 
particulars  need  not  be  stated  here.  A  third  Paper  on  Natural  fonns  as 
suggestive  of  Ancient  and  Mediceval  Sculpture,  was  read  by  Mr.  Lees,  F.L.S., 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  well  executed  coloured  diagrams 
drawn  by  himself  from  nature.  Several  articles  of  antiquarian  interest  were 
exhibited,  amongst  others  the  following  lent  by  Earl  Beauchamp, — two  silver 
trays,  engraved  by  Hogarth,  a  silver  warming-pan,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Jeunens,  1712.  a  dagger  of  Indian  jade,  said  to  have  belonged  to  AVarren  Hastings, 
1772,  and  several  MSS.  and  books,  and  among  them  one  printed  by  John  Oswen 
at  Worcester  in  1550.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  sent  Wicliffe's  Xew  Testament, 
circa  13S1,  and  other  ^MS.  books  and  letters.  The  interesting  early  Worcester 
china  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  with  the  maces,  sword,  &c.,  were 
exhibited  ;  and  the  Clothiers'  Company,  through  the  High  Master,  lent  their 
charters  and  seal  and  banners,  with  the  handsome  embroidered  funeral  pall. 

Your  Committee  also  report  with  great  pleasure  that  they  have  been  enabled 
recently,  chiefly  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Alderman  Xoake,  to  secure  on 
advantageous  terms  the  use  of  the  Committee-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  Guildhall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  viz.,  as  a  place 
deposit  its  books,  prints,  and  casts,  and  to  hold  its  meetings.  This  is 
especially  a  matter  of  congratulation,  as  it  in  every  way  supplies  a  long-felt 
want.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  his  kindness 
in  taking  charge  of  their  property  when  there  was  no  place  which  the  Society 
could  call  its  own  in  which  to  place  it. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Societies  from 
1859  to  the  present  date  has  been  presented  to  the  Public  Library  of  the  city. 

It  has  been  frequently  the  duty  of  your  Committee  in  the  Annual  Eeport 
to  record  the  loss  by  death  of  some  of  its  old  and  valued  members,  and  during 
the  past  year,  death  has  removed  from  us  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Society,  and  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Walker,  of  Xorton,  who 
always  evinced  a  hearty  interest  in  its  welfare  and  doings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  roll  of  members  has  been  increased  by  fresh  supporters. 

The  customary  Excursions  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  Both  of 
these  were  weU  attended  by  the  members  and  invited  friends.  The  first 
Excursion  was  made  on  ISth  June,  when  the  neighbourhood  to  the  south  of 
Worcester  was  chosen.  The  party  started  from  Worcester  in  carriages,  and 
took  the  road  towards  Xorton,  and  past  Pirton  Pool,  to  the  church  which  was 
described  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bennett.  Pirton  or  Periton  originally 
belonged  to  the  Beauchamps,  and  passing  from  them  to  the  Foliots,  the  estate 
was  sold  by  Sir  John  Foliot  to  Sir  WiUiam  Courtey  about  1670,  and  he 
disposed  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  soon  afterwards.  The  Church  at  Croorne 
d'Abitot,  which  is  united  to  Pirton,  was  visited,  and  here  there  are  several 
handsome  monuments  to  the  Coventry  family,  whose  house  lies  in  the  park 
near  to  the  church. 

The  Rector  of  Earl's  Croome  (Rev.  G.  Coates)  gave  an  account  of  the 
small  and  interesting  church  there,  and  the  building  which  contains  Xorman 
work  was  carefully  examined.  Close  to  is  the  timbered  house,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Jeffrey  family,  where  the  author  of  Hudibras  was  at  one  time 
employed  as  an  amanuensis.  Arriving  at  Severn  Stoke,  the  party  had  luncheon, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  church,  which  was  described  by  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Coventry,  who  produced  the  parish  registers,  commenciug  in 
1539,  and  other  records.  Turning  homewards,  Kerapscy  Church  was  inspected, 
and  a  Paper  read  on  the  history  of  the  church  and  parish  by  Mr.  Xoake, 
referring  to  the  well-known  chestnut  tree  stUl  growing  within  the  chancel. 
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The  second  Excursion  was  by  train  to  the  ancient  city  of  Coventry,  where 
the  members  were  met  by  several  gentlemen,  including  the  veteran  archseologist, 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  and  Mr.  Fretton,  nnder  whose  guidance  they  placed 
themselves,  and  visited  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  (and  they  are  many)  in 
the  town.  Ford's  Hospital,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  timbered  building  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Avith  its  quaint  interior  court  was  inspected,  and  the 
party  were  then  invited  to  partake  of  refreshment  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  hospitality  of  JMr.  Whitton.  S.  Marys  Hall,  with  its  tapestry  and 
paintings,  muniment  room  and  crypt.  S.  MichaeVs  Church  and  Holy  Trinity 
Church  were  visited  in  succession.  And  after  a  hospitable  reception  and 
luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Odell  at  his  house  in  Bishop-street,  the  company 
proceeded  to  examine  S.  John's  Church,  adjoining  w^hich  is  the  Bablake 
Hospital,  where  the  singular  double  cloister,  and  arrangements  for  the  old 
men,  and  the  boys  of  the  free  school,  attracted  attention.  Some  of  the  party 
walked  to  the  Workhouse,  which  was  formerly  a  house  of  the  White  Friars, 
and  their  vaulted  dormitory,  eastern  cloister  and  gate  still  remain. 

The  work  of  church  building  as  compared  with  restoration  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  extensive  in  this  Diocese  in  the  last,  as  in  some  former  years, 
so  far  as  yowv  Committee  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  but  they  have  to 
record  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  following  sacred  buildings  : — 

Evesham. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  and  attached  to  the  Union  Work- 
house at  Evesham,  a  chapel  has  been  built  by  private  contributions,  and  its  site 
vested  in  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  It  was  consecrated 
on  16th  July,  1880,  and  is  in  plan  a  parallelogram,  the  chancel  being  raised  by 
two  steps  above  the  nave,  which  is  32  ft.  by  18  ft.  6  in.,  and  is  seated  with 
open  deal  benches,  the  entrance  being  at  the  west  end.  The  windows  in  the 
chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  east  window  representing  "The 
Resurrection,"  "The  Ascension,"  "Our  Lord  in  Glory,"  and  three  subjects 
from  the  life  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  four  side  windows  contain  panels 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  whole  being  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  F. 
Preedy,  the  architect  of  the  building.  Broadway  stone  has  been  used  with  very 
good  effect  as  the  chief  material  of  the  structure,  which  is  built  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style. 

All  Saints,  Wilden. 

In  the  parish  of  Lower  Mitton,  a  chapel-of-ease  has  been  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Alfied  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and  well  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for 
divine  service.  It  consists  of  a  chancel  21  ft,  10  in.  by  20  ft.  3  in.,  and  a  nave 
of  four  bays,  43  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  with  an  entrance  on  the  south  side,  and  has 
seats  for  200  persons,  all  of  which  are  free.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Early 
Geometrical  style.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W,  J.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  J.  Cook 
the  builder, 

NUTHUEST. 

The  church  of  S.  Thomas  for  the  parish  of  Nuthurst  in  Hockley  Heath, 
comprises  a  nave  53  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  9  in.  wide,  a  well  proportioned  chancel, 
with  an  organ-chamber  and  choir  vestry  combined  on  the  south  side,  and  a 
south  entrance  porch.  A  tower,  crowned  with  a  spire,  rises  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  nave  and  chancel,  on  the  north  side.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is.  the  clergy  vestry  with  an  external  entrance.  The  church  is  built 
chiefly  of  red  brick,  with  (interior)  Bath  and  (exterior)  Wrexham  stone 
dressings,  and  moulded  bricks  and  brick  diapered  work  have  been  used  with 
good  effect.  The  interior  walls  are  lined  with  pressed  buff-coloured  bricks, 
with  which  red  pattern  work  is  intermixed,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  tiles. 
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The  nave  roof  internally  is  divided  into  four  bays,  with  principal  timbers 
exposed,  bnt  plastered  and  coloured  between  the  rafters.  The  nave  principals 
have  double  blades  with  strutts  and  curved  ribs  between,  and  are  of  a  novel 
design.  The  chancel  also  has  an  open-timbered  roof.  The  open  benches  of 
red  deal  and  pitch  pine,  all  of  which  are  free,  will  seat  200  persons. 

In  design  the  building  is  of  Early  Gothic  type,  the  side  windows  being 
lancet-shaped,  but  with  cusped  heads.  At  the  west  end  is  a  bold  circular 
window  of  plate  tracery,  and  a  traceried  centre  window  with  lancet-shaped  side 
windows  occupies  the  eastern  gable,  cathedral  glass  being  used  in  all.  The 
spire  is  executed  in  pressed  buff-tinted  bricks,  moulded  to  a  battered  face  and 
set  in  cement — the  material  is  durable  and  effective — and  this  method  has 
been  successfully  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  of  Temple  Row, 
Birmingham,  at  S.  Thomas'  Church,  Longford,  near  Coventry.  The  church 
was  consecrated  on  30th  June,  1880,  and  in  addition  to  the  amount  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions,  various  handsome  gifts  of  furniture,  &c.,  have 
been  made. 

S.   Paul's,  Lozells. 

This  district  church  which  was  consecrated  on  11th  September  last, 
consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  a  tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  has 
a  western  entrance.  The  material  used  has  been  brick  with  Hamstead  stone 
and  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  building  being  in  Perpendicular  style.  The 
church  will  seat  790  persons,  all  the  seats  being  open,  and  half  of  them  are 
free.     Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  architect. 

Malvern  Link. 

The  church  of  S.  Matthias  at  Malvern  Link  has  during  the  past  year 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  is  now  about  to  undergo  still  further  extension. 
The  work  already  carried  out  comprises  the  enlargement  of  the  chancel, 
building  vestries  on  the  south,  and  an  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side,  taking 
the  western  wall  further  into  the  churchyard,  and  widening  the  north  aisle. 
It  is  proposed  to  take  down  the  present  western  tower,  and  to  throw  the  space 
thus  gained  into  the  church,  lengthening  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  when 
sufficient  funds  are  raised,  to  erect  a  new  tower. 

WlXFORD. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  church  has  been  visited  by  the  Society, 
and  is  fully  described  in  the  Annual  Volume  for  1878,  and  since  that  time  the 
Rector  has  been  employed  in  carrying  out  the  restoration  w^hich  was  so  much 
needed,  under  the  direction  ot  the  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  entire  north  wall  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel  and  some  portion  of  the  south  walls,  to  re- 
construct the  turret  and  porch,  and  to  reseat  the  church.  Tiles  have  been 
substituted  for  the  old  paving,  and  the  ground  of  the  churchyard  lowered  to 
its  original  level.  The  cost  of  this  work  of  restoration  will  be  between  £1,500 
and  £1,600,  towards  which  the  Rector  (Rev.  G.  E.  Cole)  invites  subscriptions. 

A  clause  in  the  specification  which  required  that  any  portion  of  oldwork 
found  during  the  restoration  should  be  put  on  one  side  for  the  inspection  of 
the  architect  before  being  re-used,  proved  in  this  case  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility. 

It  was  conjectured  by  him  that  a  small  single-light  lancet  _  originally 
occupied  the  space  where  the  modern  domestic  window  had  been  inserted  at 
the  western  portion  of  the  north  wall,  and  such  was  shown  in  his  design  f^r 
the  restoration. 
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Upon  pulling  down  the  modern  walling  by  tlie  spot,  and  before  the  new 
window  had  been  worked,  the  head  of  the  original  lancet  was  found,  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  designed.  This  has  been  replaced  in  its  former 
position. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  with  regard  to  the  two-light  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  where  a  portion  of  the  original  tracery  was  discovered 
immured,  and  the  rest  of  the  window  has  been  restored  from  the  portion  found, 
and  that  portion  re-used  so  as  to  form  j)art  of  the  present  window.  We 
mention  these  facts  in  the  hope  that  other  church  restorers  may  follow  the 
same  conservative  course  adopted  in  this  instance,  and  also  because  we  feel 
assured  that  much  valuable  old  Avork,  that  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  light,  had  been  destroyed,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  workmen  and 
from  negligence  of  those  to  whom  restorations  have  been  intrusted. 

The  lancets  at  the  west  end  are  insertions  in  which  the  size  and  character 
of  the  old  existing  lancets  have  been  respected  and  retained.  But  whether  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  additional  light  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  roofs  of  the  church  have  been  restored  from  a  few  ft-agments  of  the 
original  ones  that  still  remained,  and  which  were  sufficient  to  show  what  they 
probably  were  in  their  original  state. 

Kidderminster. 

A  handsome  reredos  has  been  erected  in  S.  Mary's  Church,  Kidderminster, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  and  the  work  has  been  well  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  The  reredos  extends  the  whole  width  of 
the  east  window,  and  has  been  executed  entirely  in  alabaster.  The  lower  part 
is  of  diaper  work  of  various  patterns  surmounted  by  a  moulded  string.  The 
upper  portion  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  deeply  recessed.  The 
central  one  contains  the  subject  of  "  The  Last  Supper,"  and  on  either  side  are 
figures  of  Moses  and  Elijah  in  niches,  with  traceried  canopies.  The  altar  has 
been  raised  by  making  a  second  step  to  the  footjiace,  and  enlarged  by  adapting 
the  upper  portion  of  it  into  new  frame  work. 


Castlemorton. 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Gregory,  Castlemorton,  was 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  ]  879,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Christian. 
The  cost  of  restoring  the  chancel  has  been  borne  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners as  the  Impropriate  Rectors,  the  reminder  having  been  met  by 
subscription. 

A  new  oak  roof  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  the  north  wall  rebuilt,  two 
curious  little  windows,  one  of  the  features  of  the  church,  being  replaced  in 
their  original  position.  The  walls  have  been  cleared  of  the  stucco,  and  re- 
pointed.  The  nave  has  been  considerably  lowered,  so  as  to  expose  the  base  of 
each  pillar,  the  stucco  here  too  has  been  removed  from  walls  and  ceiling, 
bringing  to  view  the  fine  old  oak  roof.  The  whole  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted 
with  oak  seats,  the  old  oak  being  used  in  the  backs.  Externally  the  walls 
have  been  pointed,  and  the  old  porch  raised  so  as  to  expose  the  fine  Norman 
archway  with  the  "  Agnus  Dei "  in  the  tympanum,  and  the  Norman  arch  on 
the  south  side  restored. 

It  still  remains  to  restore  the  tower,  to  provide  a  new  pulpit,  &c.,  as  soon 
as  funds  permit,  but  the  cost  of  the  work  already  carried  out  (exclusive  of  the 
chancel)  has  been  about  £1,100,  and  there  is  still  a  debt  of  £140. 
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Hanbtjry. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  another  instance  of  the  removal, 
even  though  it  may  be  only  partial,  of  those  high  pews  which  are  gradually 
disappearing  from  our  churches.  The  nave  of  this  church  was  seated  with 
high  pews,  but  they  have  now  been  considerably  lowered  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  the  free  seats  in  the  aisles  have  been  also  re-arranged,  so  as  to 
face  eastward. 

Chilvers  Coton. 

Here  the  small  organ  which  stood  in  the  west  gallery  has  been  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  larger  and  more  suitable  instrument,  which  has 
been  erected  on  the  floor  of  the  nave,  the  gallery  being  divided  so  as  to  take 
the  organ  as  far  back  as  possible. 

All  Saints,  Biemingham. 

The  state  of  this  church  has  been  described  by  its  Eector  as  *'  dirty, 
inconvenient,  and  uncomfortable,"  but  steps  have  now  been  taken  to  remedy 
these  defects,  and  a  great  improvement  will  be  effected  by  the  alterations 
which  are  now  in  course  of  progress,  viz.,  the  enlargement  of  the  chancel, 
extending  it  further  eastward,  by  the  removal  of  a  vestry  at  the  east  end, 
building  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  a  vestry,  with  an  organ-chamber  on  the 
north  side,  the  organ  having  been  previously  in  the  western  gallery.  All  the 
pews  will  be  removed  with  the  two  side  galleries,  and  the  nave  and  remaining 
west  gallery  re-seated.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,000. 

Kenilworth. 

A  handsome  reredos,  containing  a  representation  of  "  The  Last  Supper," 
has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church,  a  gift  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Leathes,  of 
Leamington. 

Wecldingtoii  Church  has  been  entirely  reseated  ;  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
has  been  raised  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nave  ;  new  windows  have  been 
inserted  in  the  chancel  ;  the  chancel  arch  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  new  entrance 
and  porch  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

At  Throckmorton  (a  chapel  to  Fladbury)  the  east  window  has  been  rebuilt ; 
'the  high  pews  and  sittings  removed,  with  the  western  gallery,  and  new  open 
seats  provided,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  tower  raised,  with  other  general  work . 

Some  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the  grave-yard 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Early  in  December,  during  the  progress  of  some 
extensive  excavations,  made  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  an  immense  crypt  was  discovered,  filled  with  human  bones. 
It  is  known  that  the  old  Charnel-house  was  taken  down  about  80  years  ago. 
The  foundations  of  another  building,  supposed  to  be  a  former  vestry,  were  also 
laid  bare. 

Among  the  works  of  restoration  or  building  which  are  now  in  progi'ess  in 
the  Diocese,  may  be  mentioned  the  church  of  S.  Margaret,  Olton,  in  the 
Parish  of  Bickenhill,  where  at  present  only  a  chancel  with  aisle  and  organ- 
chamber  has  been  built,  and  a  temporary  structure  serves  as  a  nave,  and 
Newhold  Pacy,  where  a  new  church  replaces  an  old  building  reported  to  be 
unsafe  and  past  repair. 

Your  Committee  w^ould  ask  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Society  to  the 
request  which  they  ventured  to  make  at  the  conclusion  of  their  last  Report  : 
and  they  will  be  glad  if  any  members  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Diocese 
will  kindly  consent  to  act  as  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
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1880.  Receipts. 

Jan.  1.   Balance  in  hand  as 
by  last  Report . . . 
,,         Annual     Subscrip- 
tions &  Arrears. 


£ 

s. 

(1. 

1880.            Payments. 
Jan.  Williamson,  Share  of 

£     s. 

d. 

62 

6 

9 

expenses  of  Annual 

Volume  for  1878  ... 

19     7 

9 

33 

10 

0 

,,    Ditto,  of  Annual  Yol. 
for  1879 

>>    » 

,,    Arundel  Society,  Sub- 

scription, 1880 

2     2 

0 

,,    Ditto,     Packing     Ex- 

penses     

0     4 

0 

,,    Fraser,    Mr.    A.,    for 

Plan  of  Fort  Royal. 

2     2 

0 

„    Noke,     Mr.     E.,    for 

Drawing    

0  11 

6 

,,    Wyon,  Messrs.,  for  Seal 

7  11 

2 

,,    Natural    History    So- 

ciety for  use  of  room 

0  16 

0 

, ,    Expenses  of  Soiree    . . . 

6     9 

10 

„    Eaton,  Bill  for  Print- 

ing and  Stationery. 

3  14 

3 

,,    Excursion  Expenses... 

0  17 

6 

,,    Postage,     Carriage    of 

Parcels,  &c 

4     8 

10 

Dec.  31.  Balance  in  hand... 
i 

47  11 

]1 

95 

16 

9 

:95  16 

9 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

JOHN  NOAKE,  Auditor. 


18th  January,  1881. 
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The  Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceological 
Society,  for  the  yea,r  1880,  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members, 
held  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  January,  1881. 

The  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  during  the  past  year,  the 
twent5''-sixth  of  its  existence,  has  been  deprived  of  some  part  of  its  interest, 
because  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  held  for  many  years  in  succession,  could 
not  take  place.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  General  Election,  followed  by 
the  Church  Congress  (which  required  months  of  careful  preparation),  made  it 
impossible  to  give  sufficient  time  and  thought  to  the  Summer  Excursion.  A 
Sulj-committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  at  Oxford,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Excursion  to  Oxford  will  take  place  in  the  present  year.  During  the  Church 
Congress  week  many  of  the  visitors  showed  great  appreciation  of  the  antiquities 
and  buildings  of  the  town,  to  which  they  were  conducted  by  Major  Bellairs, 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  by  A.  H.  Paget,  Esq. 

The  Papers  read  during  the  past  year  were  : — 

1. — Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  a  Country  Parish,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 

POWNALL,  F.S.A. 

2.  —  Two  Leicestershire  Parish  Piegisters,  by  the  Rev.  "W.  G.  Dimock 
Fletchek. 

Z.—The  last  verses  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dickson,  LL.B. 
4. — On  a  Wall  Painting  in  Lutterivorth  Church,  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Thursby. 

5.  —  The  Ancient  Brasses  in  Loughborough  Church,  by  the  Rev.  "W.  G.  D. 
Fletcher. 

6.  — The  Church  and  the  Stage,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mackenzie  Edward 
Charles  Walcott,  F.S.A. 

Various  objects  of  interest  have  been  exhibited  by  several  members  of  the 
Society,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  specimen  of  Early  English  Printing, 
of  the  fifteentli  century  ;  several  rare  ancient  British  coins,  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Pownall  ;  and  a  curious  thumb-ring  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bellairs. 

Since  the  last  bi-monthly  Meeting,  when  a  curious  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  was  laid  upon  the  table,  from  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  that  gentleman  has  been  called  away  from  his 
labours  on  earth.  Mr.  Walcott,  who  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Society  a  few  years  ago,  has  died  comparatively  a  young  man.  The  son  of 
Admiral  Walcott,  M.P.  for  Christchurch,  Hants,  he  was  born  at  Bath  in  the 
year  1822.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford  he  held  several  clerical  appoint- 
ments. In  1863  he  became  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Oving,  in  Chichester 
Cathedral,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he 
was  also  minister  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair.  Mr.  Walcott's  reputation  as 
a  general  antiquary,  and  specially  as  an  ecclesiologist,  stood  deservedly  very 
high.  Though  a  most  voluminous  writer — for  during  thirty-three  years  he 
■\\Tote  over  one  hundred  works — his  contributions  are  all  marked  with  great 
care  and  originality.  He  was  no  mere  copyist  or  compiler  from  other  men's 
books,  but  laboured  harder  than  most  men  amongst  the  original  and  rare 
manuscripts  preserved  in  our  great  libraries  and  national  collections.  His  first 
literary  work  of  any  pretension  was  The  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  which  appeared  in  1847  ;  and  his  last,  TJie  English 
StudenVs  Monasticon,  which  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1879.  Mr.  Walcott 
was  not  a  mere  ornamental  member  of  this  Society  :  he  contributed  some 
valuable  Papers  to  its  Transactions.  An  early  one  was  Church  Goods  in 
Framland  Hundred,  Leicestershire — temp.  Edxoard  VI.  In  the  last  volume 
of  the  Associated  Societies  appeared  a  valuable  contribution  from  his  pen, 
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entitled  Parish  Churches  hcfore  the  Reformation.  When  he  offered  that  Paper 
to  your  Honorary  Secretary,  he  said  it  was  his  last  contribution  to  sacred 
archaeology.  The  old  passion  for  iiis  favourite  studies  was,  however,  still 
strong  upon  him,  for  a  few  months  ago  he  wrote  : — "  Dear  Mr.  North, — As  I 
told  you  some  time  since,  I  have  laid  aside  archaeology  for  good  and  all.  I 
now  offer  you  the  last  remains  in  the  form  of  Illustrations  of  Church  Customs 
from  the  Drama.  It  has  never  been  attempted,  and  commentators  are  full  of 
blunderings.  It  is  not  a  long  article,  but  it  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to 
collect  and  mature  materials."  This  Society,  in  the  Paper  thus  referred  to,  is 
in  possession  of  the  last  contribution  to  archaeology  from  his  busy  and  accurate 
pen,  for  his  labours  came  to  an  end,  after  a  long  period  of  delicate  health,  on 
the  22nd  of  December  last. 

Your  Society  has  discussed  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  Roman 
Pavement,  and  at  the  last  bi-montlily  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
"That  this  Society,  having  heard  that  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Pavement 
in  Jewrywall-street  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Museum  Committee, 
most  strongly  protests  against  such  removal,  as  destructive  of  its  antiquarian 
value,  and  suggests  that  steps  be  taken  for  facilitating  the  access  of  the  public 
to  view  the  Pavement."  A  resolution  similar  in  effect  has  been  passed  by  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  copies  of  both  resolutions 
were  forwarded  to  the  Town  Clerk.  Your  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Freer,  has 
also  been  in  communication  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  some  satisfactory  result  may  be  arrived  at,  which  may 
tend  to  preserve  for  future  generations,  so  remarkable  a  memorial  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Leicester. 

During  the  past  year  several  churches  in  the  county  have  been  re-opened 
after  repair',  among  them  may  be  noticed  : — 

SiLEBY  Chuech. 

This  church  has  been  two  years  under  repair.  The  old  foundations  of  the 
walls  and  pillars  have  been  replaced  by  fresh  foundations  of  granite  chips  and 
Portland  cement.  The  east  window  of  five  lights,  surmounted  by  handsome 
tracery,  is  new  ;  choir  seats  of  oak  and  pitch  pine  have  been  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  beautiful  screen  erected  on  the  north  side.  The  oak 
roof  has  been  restored,  and  the  tower  made  safe  by  repairing  the  upper  portion. 
The  western  arch  previously  blocked  up  has  been  opened,  the  gallery  taken 
away,  and  a  new  ringers'  floor  built.  On  the  south  side  of  the  building  a 
priests'  chamber  or  library  was  discovered.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London. 

ASHBT-DE-LA-ZOIJCH. 

This  church  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  beautified  by  the  addition  of 
several  stained  glass  windows  placed  in  the  north  transept  as  a  public  memorial 
of  the  late  William  Perry- Herrick,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Herrick. 

Laughton. 

Laugh  ton  Church  has  been  completed,  and  was  re-opened  on  the  13th  July 
after  a  thorough  restoration,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  architect,  of 
Sleaford.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  a  new  roof  placed  on  the  nave,  and 
the  internal  fittings  of  the  church  replaced. 

S.  Martin's,  Leicester. 

The  north  aisle  of  this  church  has  been  repaired  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Street,  and  tlie  north  porch  restored,  and  the  church  beautified 
by  the  gift  of  seven  handsome  stained  glass  windows. 
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S.  Margaret's,  Leicester. 

This  church  is  still  under  repair,  the  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle  being 
as  yet  unfinished,  and  the  north  aisle  not  begun.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Street  is  the 
architect. 

MEDBorRNE  Church. 

The  nave  of  this  church  has  been  restored,  and  was  re-opened  this  summer. 
The  chancel  was  restored  some  time  since. 


TEEASUREE'S     STATEMENT,    1880. 


Receipts. 
1880,  £    s.    d. 

Jan.     1.   Balance  from  old 

Account 97  13  11 

Dec.  31.  Subscriptions  and 
Arrears  received 
during  the  year.   106  10     6 

Books  sold  in  1879 3     1  10 

1880 1     1     3 


£208     7     6 


1881. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  in  hand,    £95     4 


0 


Payments. 

1880.  £  s. 

Grant  for  Transactions 35  0 

Utting,  Engraving  0  6 

Clarke,  Printing,  &c.,  1879  10  15 

Pent  to  L.  D.,  1879  5  0 

Stamford  Meeting  in  full...  1  5 
Williamson,  share  of  Annual 

Volume  in  1879 40  16 

Advertizing  5  6 

Hall-keeper    0  9 

Clarke,  Printing,  &c.,  1880  8  2 

,,       Rent  to  L.  D.,  1880  5  0 

Secretary's  Sundries 1  1 

Balance  95  4 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)        THOMAS   HOLYLAND, 

Auditor. 


£208     7     6 


LINCOLN    DIOCESAN 
AECHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 


Inaugural  Address  of  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  Archceological  Institute  held  at 
Lincoln.     Delivered  July  7th,  1880. 

I  FEEL  honoured  to-day  in  being  associated  with  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  and  other  citizens  of  Lincohi  and  inhabitants  of  this 
county  in  cordially  bidding  you  welcome  on  your  visit  to  this  city 
after  an  interval  of  thirty-two  years.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty 
to-day  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  study  of  archaeology.  It 
may  well  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Some,  I  am  aware,  have  dis- 
paraged it  as  only  subservient  to  the  indulgence  of  an  idle  curiosity 
or  learned  pedantry.  And  doubtless  it  has  its  weak  side,  and 
cautions  are  needed  in  its  pursuit.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  archaeologist 
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as  he  was,  has  revealed  some  of  its  frailties  in  his  Antiquarf/.     And 
another  English  poet  not  unwisely  says  : 

"How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull, 
Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Rome, 
Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 
Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull ; 
Heaven  out  of  view,  our  wishes  what  are  they  ? 
Mere  fihulte  withont  a  robe  to  clasp, 
Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recalls. 
Urns  without  ashes,  tearless  lacrymals  !  " 

Eut  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  study  of  archaeology  when  rightly 
pursued.  And  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
claim  for  it  something  more  than  a  technical  and  professional 
character,  or  even  than  a  literary  and  scientific  value.  It  has,  I 
conceive,  a  high  moral,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  dignity. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  reference  to  present  circum- 
stances. England  has  just  been  passing  through  the  severe  ordeal 
of  contested  elections,  and  is  now  approaching  the  close  of  a  stormy 
Parliamentary  campaign.  At  such  a  time  it  is  surely  a  great 
relief  to  be  raised  above  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  party  politics, 
and  to  meet,  as  we  do  here  to-day,  as  friends  and  brethren. 
Human  nature  is  weary  of  strife ;  it  craves  peace,  and  longs  for 
repose.  The  ]\Iiddle  Ages  exi^ressod  that  desire  by  their  treve  dn 
Dieu,  their  holy  truce  j  and  classical  Antiquit}^  consecrated  that 
longing  every  fourth  year  at  the  summer  solstice  beneath  the  light 
of  the  full  moon,  which  gleamed  on  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus  and 
on  the  olive  groves  of  Olympia.  Belligerent  nations  then  laid 
down  their  arms;  political  feuds  were  forgotten  in  a  general 
amnesty,  and  foes  embraced  one  another  in  a  periodic  armistice. 
So  it  is  now.  We  welcome  all  here  to-day,  as  friends  and  brethren, 
to  our  own  archaeological  Olympia.  We  forget  our  political  differ- 
ences. In  the  present  week  we  are  all  Liberals,  and  we  are  all 
Conservatives.  AVe  are  all  Liberals  because  we  are  all  met  to 
promote  those  liberal  arts  and  studies  which  adorn  society  and 
dignify  human  nature ;  and  we  are  all  Conservatives  because  we 
desire  to  protect,  preserve,  and  restore  with  affectionate  reverence  the" 
time-honoured  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  thus  we  are  associated 
in  the  fellowship  of  a  Liberal-Conservatism,  and  of  a  Conservative- 
Liberalism.  And  we  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  who  have  come 
to  this  peaceful  harbour  from  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  and  we 
hope  that  they  may  feel  refreshed,  like  the  ancient  hero  and  his 
prophetic  companion  as  described  by  the  greatest  of  Eoman  poets, 
when  they  emerged  from  the  shades  of  Erebus  into  the  clear  light 
and  pure  breezes  of  Elysium, 

"Devenere  locos  Isetos  et  amcena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  memorum,  sedesque  quietas  ; 
Largior  hie  campos  nether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo,  solenique  snuin  sua  sidera  noruut," 
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But  we  may  rise  higher.  We  may  claim  for  Archajology  a 
uobler  prerogative  than  this.  It  emancipates  us  from  the  thraldom 
of  modern  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  and  frees  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  ephemeral  passions  and  local  conventionalities.  It 
makes  us  contemporaries  with  every  age,  and  citizens  of  every  clime. 
We  are  too  prone  to  be  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  the  things  of 
to-day,  and  to  be  the  slaves  of  personal  interests  and  party  trammels. 
We  need  to  be  liberated  from  such  vassalage.  Archaeology  does 
this,  if  studied  aright,  and  especially  if  it  is  connected,  as  your 
present  visit  to  Lincoln  is,  with  a  tour  and  pilgrimage  to  places 
hallowed  by  the  memories  of  great  men  in  bygone  ages.  Pardon 
a  personal  reminiscence.  About  forty-seven  years  ago,  when 
returning  from  Greece  and  Italy,  I  read  with  delight  a  passage  of 
the  great  Eoman  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  Cicero,  which 
exactly  describes  this  feeling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book 
of  his  philosophical  treatise,  "  De  Finibus,"  he  is  describing  an 
afternoon  walk  which  he  took  with  his  brother  and  friends  from 
the  western  gate  of  Athens  to  the  gardens  of  the  Academy.  He 
there  observes  that  we  are  more  affected  by  visiting  places  in  which 
great  men  have  lived,  than  we  are  when  we  read  their  writings,  or 
hear  of  their  deeds.  "  Magis  movemur,  quum  loca  videmus  in 
quibus  viros  memoria  dignos  versatos  esse  accepimus,  quam  quum 
scripta  eorum  legimus,  aut  facta  audimus."  And  he  illustrates  this 
by  a  reference  to  objects  which  he  and  his  friends  saw  that  after- 
noon. Among  these  was  the  tomb  of  Pericles,  and  the  spot  where 
Demosthenes  trained  himself  to  become  the  greatest  orator  of 
Greece,  and  the  grove  of  the  Academy,  immortalised  by  the  School 
of  Plato,  and  the  beautiful  Colonus,  the  birth-place  of  Sophocles 
and  death-place  of  CEdipus.  If  I  might  illustrate  this  by  referring 
to  sacred  archaeology  and  topography,  I  would  do  so  by  a  notice 
of  the  earliest  Christian  itinerary  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  letter  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  describing  his  visit,  in  company 
with  the  noble,  pious,  and  muniticent  Roman  matron,  Paulla,  the 
descendant  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  most  celebrated  sites  and  remains 
of  IHblical  history  in  Palestine.  But  I  forbear,  and  will  pass  on 
to  observe  that  in  our  archa?ological  excursions  and  researches 
during  the  present  week  in  Lincoln  and  its  neighbourhood,  our 
thoughts  Avill  be  extended  from  the  narrow  range  of  to-day,  and  we 
shall  be  made  contemporaries  with  nineteen  centuries.  In  the 
Boman  Arch  standing  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  ancient  citadel 
of  Lindum,  and  spanning  the  military  road  which  stretched  from 
Lincoln  to  the  Humber,  we  may  imagine  ourselves  spectators  of 
the  warlike  legions  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  worhl,  which 
marched  along  those  great  martial  highways,  marked  by  milestones, 
of  which  one  was  disinterred  the  other  day  from  its  grave  of  1,600 
years  ;  and  near  it  we  may  listen  in  fancy  to  oratorical  pleadings  of 
lawvers  in  the  ancient  Boman  Basilica,  of  which  the  columns  of  the 
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facade  have  just  been  revealed  to  our  view.  Near  them  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  greatest  of  Saxon  kings,  and  of 
j^orman  conquerors  in  his  feudal  castle  of  Lincoln,  and,  with  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Norman  bishops,  St.  Hugh  ;  and  with  St.  Hugh 
you  will  also  hold  spiritual  communion  in  your  visit  to  the  noble 
Minster  of  Stow  and  to  Stow  Park  ;  and  when  you  make  your 
pilgrimage  to  Southwell  and  its  grand  Collegiate  Church,  soon,  we 
hope,  about  to  become  a  Cathedral  of  a  new  diocese,  you  will  be 
brought  into  union  with  Paullinus,  the  apostle  of  Northumbria 
and  Lindissi,  in  the  seventh  century,  who  built  a  church  at 
Lincoln,  and  with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Dean  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  the  sixteenth,  and  with  King  Charles  I.  in  his  later  days,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  You  will  thus  be  brought  into  sympathy  with 
great  men,  and  into  synchronism  with  great  events,  and  will  drink 
in  a  refreshing  draught  of  that  generous  spirit  which  the  study  of 
archaeology  freely  ministers,  and  which,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourselves,  will  make  us  wiser  and  better  men. 

We  might,  if  time  allowed,  dwell  on  that  consolatory  influence 
which  this  study  exercises  in  times  of  sorrow.  It  was  said  by  the 
greatest  critic  of  antiquity  that  Tragedy  has  a  purifying  power, 
because  it  displays  noble  examples  of  suffering.  There  is  also  a 
tragedy  of  events  and  places  connected  with  great  events,  and  this 
has  a  purifying,  elevating,  and  soothing  influence.  When  we 
contemplate  the  desolation  and  ruins  of  ancient  buidings  and  cities, 
of  palaces,  churches,  abbeys,  and  castles,  we  forget  our  private  griefs 
in  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  public  sorrows.  I  have  referred  to 
an  antiquarian  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Cicero  ;  may  I  refer 
to  an  antiquarian  sketch,  by  means  of  which  one  of  his  friends, 
Sulpitius,  consoled  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  private  affliction, 
the  death  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  daughter.  "  On  my  return 
from  Asia,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  sailing  from  ^^gina  to  Megara,  and 
I  then  saw  the  ruins  of  cities  formerly  famous,  but  now  desolate. 
Behind  me  was  ^gina,  in  front  Megara,  on  my  right  Peir?eus,  the 
harbour  of  Athens,  on  tlie  left  Corinth,  all  once  prosperous,  but 
now  dead  and  buried.  Why  (he  adds)  should  we  grieve  so  much 
for  our  own  private  losses,  when  cities  themselves  are  tombs  ] "  To 
a  Christian  this  question  comes  with  a  greater  force,  for  there  is  a 
promise  of  a  glorious  and  eternal  future  for  our  children  and  friends, 
but  there  is  no  such  resurrection  for  cities. 

And  here,  before  I  conclude,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  spiritual  uses  of  archceology  1  One  of  the  most 
instructive  revelations  which  this  study  presents  to  us  is  that  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  religion  which  animated  the  greatest  nations  of 
antiquity  in  their  most  heroic  days,  and  which  showed  itself  not 
only  in  their  cities  at  home,  but  wherever  they  planted  colonies 
abroad.  Let  anyone  stand  in  the  soJitary  plain  of  Psestum,  or  on 
the  hilly  ridge  of  the  Sicilian  Girgenti — the  ancient  Agrigentum — 
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and  contemplate  the  group  of  magnificent  temples  on  both  those 
sites,  or  in  the  sequestered  vale  of  Segesta,  and  look  on  that  noble 
religious  fabric  standing  there  in  its  lonel}-  grandeur,  or  on  the  huge 
columns  of  Selinus  thrown  prostrate  by  an  eartquake  ;  or  let  him 
stand  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  and  look  at  the  Erechtheum  and 
Parthenon  towering  above  him — and  let  him  remember  that  all 
these  grand  buildings  were  works  of  religion,  not,  indeed,  rightly 
directed,  but  grounded  on  a  belief  in  unseen  heavenly  powers  con- 
trolling human  affairs,  and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  let  him  consider  also  that  those  who  erected  those 
noble  public  religious  buildings  cared  little  for  their  own  private 
houses,  Avliich  were  comparatively  mean  and  insignificant,  and  he 
will  feel  himself  constrained  to  ask  whether  we  may  not  learn  some 
lessons  of  religious  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  especially  in  this  sceptical 
age,  from  heathens  themselves.  The  first  thing  that  some  of  them 
did  in  planting  a  colony  was  to  build  a  magnificent  temple.  Where 
are  our  own  cathedrals  erected  by  England  in  her  colonies  1 

One  topi 3  more.  We  may  claim  also  for  archaeology  the  honour 
of  illustrating  the  inspired  text  of  Holy  Scripture  and  confirming 
the  truth  of  Revelation.  The  researches  of  Eosellini  and  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  in  Egypt  have  refuted  the  allegations  of  certain  sceptics, 
and  have  corroborated  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Nineveh  have  proved  that  Samaria  was  not  taken 
by  Shalmanezer — as  some  had  supposed,  but  as  the  Bible  nowhere 
asserts — but  by  Sargon,  once  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  whose  history 
they  have  revealed.  And  they  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
Hebrew  prophecy.  Archaeological  researches  at  Babylon  have 
brought  to  light  JSTebuchadnezzar's  own  account  of  his  magnificent 
works  in  which  he  gloried,  and  have  explained  to  us  why  Belshazzar 
is  represented  by  Daniel  as  chief  iii.  power  at  Babylon  when  taken 
by  Cyrus.  Similar  contributions  have  been  recently  made  by 
archaeology  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  inscrip- 
tions lately  discovered  at  Cyprus  have  removed  objections  to  the 
accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  on  the 
Proconsulate  of  Sergius  Paulus  ;  and  the  inscription  lately  found 
at  Jerusalem  illustrates  the  assertion  in  that  book  that  to  bring 
Greeks  into  the  Temple  there  was  regarded  as  a  heinous  crime. 

You  will  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  thankful- 
ness to  a  sister  society,  our  Diocesan  Antiquarian  and  Architectural 
Association,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  fostering  care  of  my  right 
reverend  brother,  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  and  wdiicli 
is  a  loving  fellow-labourer  with  your  own  Institute,  and  which 
shows  the  use  of  Archaeology  to  Christianity.  Since  your  last  visit 
to  Lincoln,  about  a  million  of  money  has  been  contributed  and 
expended  in  this  diocese  in  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches ; 
that  this  sum  has  been  well  and  wisely  applied,  you  will,  we  hope, 
have  ample  evidence  in  your  v'isits  to  the  churches  in  Lincoln  and 
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its  neighbourhood  in  the  present  week.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
intelligent  study  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  to  a  spirit  of  reverential 
regard  for  the  noble,  ancient  churches  with  which  this  diocese 
abounds.  The  study  therefore  of  Archaeology,  which  has  led  to 
such  valuable  practical  results,  is  well  entitled  to  our  respect  on 
this  account.  For  such  reasons  as  these  we  heartily  bid  you 
welcome  to  Lincoln,  and  I  request  you  to  accept  my  respectful 
thanks  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you  have  now  honoured  me. 


Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. — By  the  Eight  Eev.  Edward,  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Nottingham. 

When  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  named,  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
directed  towards  that  great  and  holy  prelate,  Hugh  of  Avalon, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1186  to  1200,  whose  history  has  now 
become  so  well  known  to  us  through  the  learned  researches  and 
literary  labours  of  the  late  Canon  Dimock  and  Canon  Perry. 
There  is,  however,  another  St.  Hugh,  nearly  connected  with 
Lincoln,  whose  name  was  at  least  for  a  time  more  in  men's  minds, 
although  he  died  in  childhood,  and  had  done  nothing  really  to 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  saints,  in  life  or  in  death,  except 
through  popular  belief.  The  story  of  this  reputed  Saint,  whose 
death  occurred  55  years  after  that  of  his  namesake,  the  Great  St. 
Hugh,  will  now  perhaps  be  expected,  through  a  sight  of  his  grave 
in  the  Cathedral,  the  great  reverence  formerly  paid  to  him,  and  the 
interest  still  felt  in  the  supposed  manner  of  his  death.  Of  this  we 
have  a  record  by  a  contemporary  historian,  jNlatthew  Paris,  which 
he  no  doubt  believed  to  be  true,  from  the  evidence  reported  to  him, 
and  the  testimony  of  coeval  public  opinion.  Besides  this,  we  have 
other  records  of  succeeding  historians,  such  as  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
also  almost  a  contemporary  author  ;  Chaucer,  Grafton,  Fabyan, 
Cotton,  and  Hollinshed,  together  with  a  series  of  ancient  ballads 
describing  the  dcdeful  death  of  Little  St.  Hugh,  or  Sir  Hugh,  of 
Lincoln.  Of  these  ballads  the  earliest  is  a  French  version  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale,  published  by  ]\I.  Michel  in  its  original  form, 
together  with  an  English  version  of  the  same  in  1834,  and  four 
English  versions  given  by  Percy,  Jamieson,  Motherwell,  and  Hume, 
printed  in  a  valuable  tract  on  Little  Sir  Hugh,  by  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Hume,  in  1849  ;  besides  fragments  of  others.  From  these 
we  gather  that  there  was  great  religious  excitement  in  J^ichole,  as 
Lincoln  was  called  in  the  thirteenth  century,  towards  the  close  of 
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August,  1255,  for  then  Christian  had  risen  against  Jew,  with  a  savage 
desire  to  shed  his  blood,  perhaps  not  without  hope  of  profiting  by  his 
wealth.  This  came  to  pass  through  a  popular  belief  that  the  cruel 
and  blasphemous  murder  of  a  little  Christian  boy  had  been 
perpetrated  by  one  or  more  of  that  alien  unbelieving  people,  which 
was  fully  entertained  by  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Lincoln, 
and  subsequently  assumed  to  be  a  fact  by  the  then  King  of  England, 
Henry  III.  That  boy's  name  was  Hugo  or  Hugh,  of  gentle  blood, 
whence  he  M'as  called  Sir  Hugh,  and  of  a  family  that  eventually 
assumed  the  surname  of  Grantham  [Note  1] ;  still  commemorated 
by  Grantham-lane  in  this  city,  and  formerly  by  a  well  in  Newport, 
called  Grantham's  Well.  Undoubtedly  this  poor  little  boy  died 
through  misadventure,  and  probably  through  falling  into  a  well 
when  at  play,  just  as  a  young  Dymoke  did  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  some  90  years  ago.  Then  doubtless  his  widowed  mother, 
when  her  boy  did  not  return  home  in  the  evening,  according  to  an 
old  Norman  chanson,  put  into  English  by  M.  F.  Michel, 

"  Everywhere  ramie  ; — oh  !  what  cold  she  do, 
A -crying  and  a-seeking  for  poor  Htel  Hugh. 
Through  the  eventide  she  cried  with  fear 
And  still  till  the  corfew  bell  rong  clere, 
Alace  !  A  lace  !  will  no  one  heare  ? 
I  have  lost  my  child  that  I  loved  soe  dear. 
Litel  did  the  mother  slepe  that  night, 
Or  rest  in  her  bed  til  morning's  light  ; 
But  meekly  she  prayed  to  God  all  night. 
For  his  mercie  to  guide  her  serche  aright." 

Unfortunately,  however,  she  was  led  to  suspect  the  Jews,  and 
hurrying  to  their  quarter,  said — 

"  Ah  !  where  is  my  child  that  was  stolen  away  ?  " 

Then  everywhere  for  a  time  she  sought  him  in  vain  ;  but  when, 
according  to  a  touching  ballad  in  Jamieson's  collection,  she  drew  near 
to  our  Lady's  Well,  hfty  fathoms  deep,  and  had  said  despairingly — 

"  Whare'er  ye  be,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
I  pray  you  speak  to  me." 

A  little  voice  replied  from  the  well — 

"  Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  mither  dear  ; 
Prepare  my  winding  sheet  ; 
And  at  the  back  o'  merry  Lincoln 
The  morn  I  will  you  meet." 

None  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  that  little  Hugh  could 
have  died  accidentally,  but  the  mother's  antipathy  to  the  Jews, 
which  was  doubtless  a  feeling  common  to  most  others,  unfortunately 
led  her  to  suspect  foul  play  on  their  part,  although  she  had  really 
no  evidence  against  them.  Then,  popular  excitement  and  clamour 
naturally  arose  ;  a  certain  Jew  called  Copin,  or  Jopin,  was  suspected, 

Nole  1.— This  family  lived  in  Dernestal,  a  name  supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  St. 
Punstan's  Lock,  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  and  afterwards  in  St.  Catharine's  parish. 
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and  carried  off  to  appear  before  Sir  John  de  Lexington  \Nofe  2\ 
the  King's  Seneschal,  for  judgment.  This  Sir  John  is  said  to  have 
been  "  circumspectus,  et  discretus,  et  eleganter  litteratus  ;  "  but  the 
way  in  which  he  exhibited  these  desirable  qualifications  on  this 
occasion  was  to  condemn  poor  Copin  to  death  without  any  cor- 
roborative testimony  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  These  charges  were,  that  after  Copin  had  invited  Jews  from 
various  parts  of  England  to  assemble  at  Lincoln,  he  had  stolen  the 
boy,  and  then,  in  their  presence,  had  crucified  him  in  contempt  of 
Christ  and  His  religion,  after  which  one  of  their  number,  Agim, 
pierced  him  to  the  heart.  Copin's  sister  also  was  charged  with 
being  a  participator  in  this  foul  deed,  viz.,  through  having  tempted 
him  to  enter  the  house  after  a  lost  ball,  and  the  offer  of  an  apple, 
and  taken  part  in  his  murder.  The  only  hope  of  escape  for  Copin 
now  was  through  confession,  in  accordance  with  his  accusation,  and 
with  respect  to  imaginary  accomplices,  to  save  his  own  life.  In 
his  terror  then  he  did  make  the  eagerly  expected  confession,  through 
which  he  charged  a  number  of  his  brethren  with  the  commission  of 
a  fiightful  crime  that  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  [Note  3\  By 
such  vile  means  Copin  escaped  death  awhile,  although  he  was  kept 
in  chains  and  prison ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  King  came  to 
Lincoln  from  the  north,  to  whom  Hugh's  mother  had  appealed,  he 
rebuked  Sir  John  de  Lexington  for  having  spared  Copin,  and 
summoned  the  prisoner  into  the  royal  presence.  Then  Copin  hoped 
again  to  escape  by  making  a  further  and  equally  untrue  confession, 
to  the  King's  future  profit  but  not  in  the  least  to  his  own  gain  ;  for 
irrevocable  sentence  was  now  pronounced  against  him,  through 
which  he  was  dragged  by  horses  to  Canwick  Hill  gallows,  where  he 
was  hung,  whilst  his  lying  words  simply  led  to  the  capture  of 
ninety-one  of  his  brethren,  and  their  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 

Note  2. — He  was  the  King's  Seneschal,  and  brother  of  Henry  Lexington,  Bishop  c  f 
Lincoln,  William,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  Robert,  Canon  of  Southwell. 

Note  3.— The  charge  brought  against  the  Jews,  of  their  crucifying  boys  in  contempt  of 
Christ,  is  not  confined  to  England,  or  even  to  Europe,  for  Chaucer,  in  his  Prioress'  Tale, 
records  such  a  case  as  having  occurred  in  a  town  of  Asia.  The  first  English  inst:ince  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  at  Norwich  1147.  {Annates  de  Melsd.  p.  138.)  The  second  1160  at 
Gloucester.  (Fabyan,  p.  267  j  Graf  ton,  vol.  1,  p.  190.)  The  third  r2o5  at  Norwich.  (Fabyan.) 
The  fourth  at  Bury  1185.  (Do.)  The  fifth  at  Lincoln  1255,  (Mat/heic  Paris.)  The  sLxth 
at  Northampton  1279.  {Barthotomew  de  Cotton  Annates,  Rolls  Series,  p.  159,  who  thus 
records  that  event.  Apud  Northamptonian  die  Sancta  Crucis  adorata  puer  quidam  a  Juda'is 
crucifixus  est,  ipso  tamen  puero  non  tunc  penitus  interfecto,  cujns  quidcni  rei  pristextu  multi 
de  .Tudseis  statim  post  Pas^ha  Lindonife  equis  distracti  et  suspensi  sunt.)  But  although  the 
Jews  have  been  repeatedly  charged  with  the  dreadful  crime  of  crucifying  Christian  boys  in 
contempt  of  Ch  ist.  there  is  no  trustworthy  foundation  for  that  charge.  Nothing  in  the  law 
of  Moses  tends  to  encourage  such  an  act ;  nothing  in  Jewish  history  or  habits  encourages  a 
belief  in  this,  and  although  Jews,  through  the  cruelty,  covetonsness,  and  injustice  of 
Christians,  may  have  been  led,  through  a  natural  spirit  of  vengeance,  to  retaliate  upon  their 
oppressors  when  thoy  dared  to  do  so,  and  thus  may  have  murdered  Christian  men,  or  even 
Chiistian  boys  ;  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  they  ever  crm-ified  these  out  of 
religious  hatred  If,  has  as  been  asserted  without  any  foundation,  they  really  required 
Christian  blood  in  the  celebration  of  certain  secret  lites,  simple  murder  would  have  been  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  way  of  obtaining  their  end,  as  well  as  of  avenging  themselves  upon 
their  enemies,  and  of  obtaining  Christian  bodies,  whence  they  might  also  select  portions,  as 
has  been  believed,  for  magical  or  medical  purposes,  the  first  of  which  is  alluded  to  in 
"  Macbeth,"  bnt  who  names  "  liver  of  blaspheming  Jew  "  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
magic  cauldron. 
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London,  where  eighteen  of  them,  probably,  after  a  due  fleecing 
[No^e  4],  were  subsequently  hung  on  a  new  gallows  graciously 
provided  for  them. 

"  The  soul  of  the  gentle  Christen  boy 
Was  p.anied  meanwhile  to  tlie  skie 
By  ang(;ls,  singing  hymns  of  joy, 
Where  God  all  powerfull  rules  on  high  "  ; 

and  his  body  was  borne  to  an  hononred  grave  in  the  Cathedral,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  Canons,  as  that  of  a  true  Christian  martyr ; 
the  common  belief  being  that  his  little  hands  and  feet  had  been 
23ierced  with  cruel  nails,  and  his  side  with  a  sharp  knife,  by 
unbelieving  murderous  Jews  ;  whence  his  body  resembled,  in  small, 
that  of  his  vSaviour,  after  its  deposition  from  the  Cross.  Now, 
therefore,  that  little  body  was  borne  aloft  in  an  open  coffin,  beneath 
a  rich  canopy,  followed  by  the  bereaved  mother,  her  other  children, 
relations,  and  friends,  together  with  an  immense  multitude  of  people 
of  all  classes  ;  and  when  the  body  reached  the  great  western  door 
of  tlie  Cathedral  all  the  Canous  reverently  met  it  there,  and  preceded 
it  to  the  high  altar ;  for,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  same  ballad— 

* '  There  was  not  a  Canon  in  Lincoln  I  know, 
But  joined  the  procession,  all  a-rowe  ; 
In  front  of  the  corpse  they  wer  seen  to  go 
The  requiem  singing, — with  musicke  slow." 

After  mass  had  been  said,  and  the  coffin  largely  asperged,  this  was 
again  upraised  and  carried  to  a  little  grave  prepared  for  its  reception 
in  the  third  bay  from  the  west  of  the  south  aisle.  Then,  after  the 
best  means  had  been  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  at  that 
time  in  vogue,  the  leaden  coffin  was  placed  in  an  outer  one  of  stone, 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  lead,  before  it  was  lowered  into  the 
grave  just  below  the  floor  level,  above  which  in  due  time  arose  a 
fair  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  richly-carved  canopy  of  the  same 
material,  covering  an  image  of  the  martyr  boy,  Hugh  the  Less,  to 
be  for  centuries  reverently  visited  by  crowds  of  devotees,  saying  an 
"  Ave  "  and  a  "  Pater  "  for  the  soul  of  the  little  innocent  one  whose 
body  was  deposited  there  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  receiving  miraculous 
answers  to  their  supplications  before  his  tomb.  A  visible  evidence 
of  the  innumerable  genuflexions  of  these  visitors  to  little  St.  Hugh's 
grave  still  remained  in  the  form  of  a  gradually  deepening  hollow 
in  a  blue  slab  of  the  pavement  before  it,  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  substitution  of  the  present  uniform  Yorkshire  slabbing  for  the 
old  pavement  in  1790,  which  led  to  the  removal,  loss,  or  great 
injury  of  countless  records  of  the  past,  both  great  and  small,  which 
ought    to    have    been    religiously   preserved,  in   addition   to  that 

Note  4. — A  record  of  the  confiscation  of  the  houses  of  some  of  these  hapless  Jews  is  still 
preserved  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Foedera,  vol.  1,  entitled,  De  domibm  JudcBorum 
suspeiisorum  pro  puero  crucifxo  apud  Lincoln  vendivdis.  Another  sets  forth  the  discharge 
of  Benet,  the  son  of  Moses,  a  London  Jew,  acknowledged  to  be  innocent  of  the  boy's  murder 
by  the  mother  ;  and  a  third,  the  pardon  of  .iohn,  a  converted  Jew,  charged  with  the  same 
crime. 

VOL.  XV.,  PT.   II.  B 
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memorial  of  the  reverence  long  paid  to  the  resting-place  of  the  little 
Hugh's  mortal  remains.  What  at  first  marked  this  wo  know  not  ; 
but  in  the  following  reign  a  beautiful  structure  was  erected  in  his 
honour,  of  which  there  are  some  still  remains,  from  a  careful  study  of 
which,  aided  by  an  engraving  given  of  it  by  Stukeley,  in  his 
Itinerarium  Curiosum  we  may  distinctly  gather  what  was  its 
character.  It  assumed  the  form  of  a  miniature  canopied  shrine  of 
Purbeck  marble.  First  arose  a  little  solid  moulded  base.  Above 
this  was  a  hollow  one,  having  three  little  open  arches  in  front,  and 
two  in  each  side  after  the  fashion  of  larger  shrines,  of  which  a  very 
small  portion  now  remains.  Above  this  arose  four  pillars  serving, 
with  a  dossier  behind,  to  support  a  richly  carved  canopy  and 
crocketed  pinnacles,  and  from  this  again  sprung  a  smaller  canopied 
feature  surmounted  by  a  crocketed  spirelet.  Within  the  lower 
recess  probably  stood  an  image  of  little  St.  Hugh,  having  his  hands, 
feet,  and  side  marked  with  the  wounds  of  his  reputed  crucifixion  ; 
and  in  the  upper  one  perhaps  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child.  This  shrine  remained  perfect  until  Stukely's  time, 
because,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  drew  it ;  how  much  longer  it 
existed  in  its  entirety  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  perhaps 
until  1790,  when  the  repaving  of  the  Cathedral  took  place,  and 
little  St.  Hugh's  monument  was  certainly  tampered  with  on  the 
25th  of  August  in  that  year,  or  within  two  days  of  his  anniversary, 
viz.,  August  27th.  Then,  the  Dean  and  Precentor,  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  spectators,  opened  the  grave  below,  covered, 
as  now,  by  the  Purbeck  marble  base  of  the  lost  monument,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  level  of  the  pavement  a  small  stone  coffin 
was  discovered.  This  was  3  ft.  9  J  in.  long,  and  within  was  a  leaden 
coffin,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  a 
boy  in  good  condition,  the  skull  was  large  and  raised,  the  under 
jaw  distorted,  and  the  four  teeth  next  behind  the  four  front  ones 
were  not  fully  grown.  After  having  been  exposed  to  view  until 
the  following  Saturday,  the  coffin  was  re-interred  precisely  as  before, 
and  no  doubt  still  continues  to  rest  in  peace  there,  beneath  the 
remnant  of  the  beautiful  monument  by  which  it  was  for  many 
years  honourably  surmounted,  but  which  now  exists  no  more,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  its  canopy,  very  properly  placed  upon 
the  base  below,  enabling  us  to  gather  up.  something  of  its  character, 
from  which  evidence,  together  with  the  engraving  of  the  tomb  from 
Stukcly's  work,  the  accompanying  representation  of  this  interesting 
monument  of  the  past  has  been  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  James 
Powler.  Sweet  and  touching  is  the  legendary  history  of  little 
St.  Hugh,  whose  last  pious  words  were,  according  to  one  old 
writer — 

''  No  words  but  these  he  was  herde  to  says 
As  his  soul  from  his  bodie  past  awaye, 
When  he  thought  of  her  who  was  far  awaye — 
Pere  mother,  for  me  to  Jhesus  pray." 
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or,  according  to  another  writer — 

"0  alma  Redemptoris  mater," — 
just  before  he  breathed  his  last  ;  an  invocation  that  was  said  to 
have  been  again  repeated  from  his  coffin,  when  his  body  was 
asperged  ;  whilst  in  later  times  some  have  thought  they  could 
occasionally  detect  the  voice  of  this  little  innocent  one  again  faintly 
joining  in  evensong,  but  in  a  far  sweeter  tone  than  that  produced 
by  any  living  choir  boys,  although  he  has  now  so  long  ago  passed 
away  from  earth  to  paradise  through  an  untimely  death,  and  happily 
altogether  innocent  of  the  frightful  injustice  and  undoubted  evil 
deeds  that  ensued  on  account  of  his  death,  through  the  blinding 
hatred  of  Christian  towards  Jew  prevalent  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
leading  to  the  frequent  commission  of  what  may  be  really  called 
unjust  extortion,  torture,  and  legal  murder,  through  the  con- 
demnation of  innocent  men  on  false  charges,  unsupported  by  any 
due  evidence.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  are  interested  in  looking  back 
upon  the  past,  its  history  and  its  legends,  we  may  with  much  reason 
rejoice  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  justice  towards  all  is  revered,  and  equity,  as  a  rule, 
certainly  prevails. 


Some  Characteristics  of  Nottinghamshire  Churches. — ByC.  Hodgson 
FOWLEK,  E.S.A. 

When  your  Committee  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  read  a 
Paper  on  "  Some  Characteristics  of  Nottinghamshire  Churches,"  I  felt 
at  first  I  must  decline  their  invitation,  as  my  knowledge  was  not 
really  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  properly  on  a  subject, 
which  many  of  your  members  were  much  better  acquainted 
with  than  myself,  but  still  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  a  request  of  so 
complimentary  a  nature,  especially  as  I  saw  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  your  wishes,  I  must  indulge  myself  in  a  long  thought  of  idea, 
and  make  somewhat  of  an  architectural  tour  in  my  native  county. 
I  have  therefore,  in  the  too  brief  time  I  was  able  to  spare,  visited 
a  good  many  churches  quite  new  to  me,  and  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  others,  and  the  result  of  my  visits  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  you. 

At  the  outset  of  my  enquiry  I  was  met  with  this  difficulty, 
tliat  I  was  asked  to  describe  to  you  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Churches  of  Nottinghamshire ;  but  this  county  from  its  geographical 
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and  ancient  ecclesiastical  position  lias  always  been  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  neighbouring  counties,  that  there  are  not  the  same 
marked  local  features  in  its  architecture  that  are  so  easily  seen  in 
other  parts,  as  for  example,  the  unequalled  wooden  roofs  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  the  towers  of  Somersetshire,  the  double-naved  churches 
of  Cornwall,  or  the  magnificent  and  stately  churches  of  South 
Lincolnshire;  but  its  architecture  has  always  been  influenced  by 
that  of  the  surrounding  districts — still  there  are  many  features  that, 
if  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  county,  are  marked  and  prominent 
in  its  buildings,  and  these  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  before  you. 
And  in  order  that  I  might  simplify  my  subject,  both  for  my  own 
sake  and  for  yours,  I  propose  only  to  speak  of  Parish  Churches, 
leaving  out  entirely  the  glorious  collegiate  and  conventual  churches 
that  you  know  so  well,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  influence  the 
work  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods. 

I  was  also  in  some  difficulty  at  first  as  to  the  order  in  which  I 
should  arrange  my  subject,  whether  to  give  you  some  account  of 
the  churches  in  a  geographical  or  chronological  order,  but  I  have 
adopted  the  latter,  as  being  the  better  plan  on  the  whole,  though 
by  what  I  term  the  geographical  order,  a  very  slight  examination 
of  any  fair  number  of  ancient  buildings  in  a  district  will  show  that 
local  schools  of  work  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  these  were  very  frequently  defined  by  natural  boundaries, 
such  as  the  course  of  a  river,  a  chain  of  hills,  or  the  like,  and  we 
shall  see  that  in  this  respect  Nottinghamshire  was  no  exception  to 
other  counties. 

Therefore,  adopting  now  the  chronological  order,  I  wdll  try  and 
give  you  the  leading  features  of  the  parish  churches  during  the 
period  generally  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  I  refer  to  some 
examples  which  might  be  described  as  exceptional,  or  eccentric, 
rather  than  characteristic,  it  is  because  their  very  peculiarity  makes 
them  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Saxon  remains  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  few,  and  I 
only  refer  to  them  to  mention  two  or  three  examples  which  are 
but  little  known.  What  the  Saxon  churches  in  the  county  were 
like  is  of  course  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  from  the  few  specimens 
we  have,  we  can  suppose  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  were  like 
other  Saxon  buildings  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  and  consisted 
of  a  nave  and  chancel  built  with  walls  of  rubble,  frequently  laid 
in  what  is  known  as  herring-bone  work,  and  with  what  is  also 
known  as  long  and  short  work  in  the  more  decorative  portions. 
There  are  remains  of  this  herring-bone  work  at  Averham,  Farndon, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  churches  ;  and  at  Farndon  is  a  good  door- 
way, now  plastered  over,  but  which  I  fortunately  saw  and  sketched 
many  years  ago. 
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At  Calverton,  in  the  tower  of  a  church,  which,  as  far  as  I 
remember  it,  had  no  other  points  of  interest,  are  some  very  curious 
sculptures  which  deserve  careful  examination  and  description. 

The  Norman  work  in  the  parish  churches  of  the  county  is 
singularly  small,  especially  when  we  consider  the'good  and  important 
works  in  the  grand  collegiate  and  conventual  churches  at  Soutliwell, 
Worksop,  and  Blyth,  and  which  one  would  have  supposed  would 
have  influenced  greatly  the  surrounding  country,  but  with  the 
exception  of  towei's  at  South  Leverton,  JNlansfield,  and  Plumtree, 
doorways  at  South  Leverton  and  Eolleston,  a  chancel  arch  at 
Everton,  and  a  few  other  small  remains,  I  cannot  recall  any 
examples  of  the  style,  but  you  must  understand  I  do  not  in  any 
way  profess  to  have  seen  anything  like  all  the  churches  of  the 
county,  and  of  those  fifty  or  more  I  have  seen,  some  were  visited 
many  years  ago,  so  that  I  may  easily  have  overlooked  many 
examples  of  this  and  other  styles. 

We  now  come  to  the  thirteenth  century,  an  age  marked 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  immense  activity  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and  the  parish  churches  of  this  county, 
as  of  all  others,  show  much  work  of  this  date.  Indeed,  the  majority 
of  the  village  churches  as  we  now  see  them  appear  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
though  altered  in  many  cases  at  later  periods,  yet  the  early  plan, 
together  with  many  characteristic  features,  may  nearly  always  be 
detected  under  the  later  features  of  the  building. 

The  usual  plan  of  a  village  church  of  this  century  may  be 
seen  in  that  of  Eolleston,  which  shews  nave  and  aisles,  chancel, 
western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  chancels  were  always  rather 
long,  their  usual  proportion,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  nave,  and  were  lighted  by  narrow  lancets  with  wide  splays 
inside,  and  broad  chamfers  outside,  three,  and  sometimes  four  of 
these  lancets  being  placed  on  eitlier  side  of  the  chancel;  good 
examples  remain  at  South  Leverton,  Eolleston,  South  IMuskham, 
and  Elintham,  and  more  ornate  ones,  where  the  work  is  carefully 
moulded,  at  Gedling.  The  eastern  lancets  have,  as  far  as  1  know, 
in  nearly  all  cases  given  way  to  later  windows,  though  there  is — • 
or  was — at  Halloughton,  near  Southwell,  a  very  good  simple  east 
end  with  two  lancets,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  more  common 
form  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be. 

The  principal  features  of  a  nave  where  there  are  aisles,  must  of 
necessity  be  the  arcades  on  either  side,  and  of  these  a  great  number 
remain,  indeed  in  the  great  majority  of  the  churches  they  are 
Early  English.  The  number  of  arches  on  either  side  is  almost 
invariably  three,  as  at  Hawton,  Cromwell,  Xortli  and  South 
Muskham,  Thoroton,  Orston,  Shelf ord,  Edvvalton,  South  Leverton, 
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and  Stoiirton-le-Steeple  ;  while  in  other  churches,  where  there  are 
five  aiches,  as  at  Norwell,  Caunton,  and  St.  Peter's,  Nottingham, 
the  original  number  has  been  three,  and  the  two  western  arches 
in  each  case  are  additions  of  nearly  the  same  date.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  three — Eolleston,  Car-Colston, 
Mansfield,  West  Bridgeford,  and  others,  have  four,  and  Everton 
and  Elston  have  only  two,  but  three  is  the  rule.  Nearly  all  these 
arcades  have  circular  or  octagonal  piers,  the  numbers  of  each  being 
about  equal,  and  in  most  cases  simply  moulded  caps,  carving 
only  being  used,  and  that  partially,  at  South  Leverton,  Eolleston, 
Caunton  (where  the  work  is  almost  Transitional),  Norwell,  and 
Sibthorpe,  in  the  chancel  arch  ;  while,  except  at  South  Leverton 
and  Orston,  the  arches  are  double  chamfered,  the  outer  order  very 
frequently  finishing  in  a  square  form  on  the  cap,  as  at  North  and 
South  Muskham,  and  Car-Colston.  Some  few  churches  have  quatre- 
foil  or  clustered  piers,  as  at  Eolleston,  Upton,  Farndon,  Mansfield, 
and  St.  Peter's,  Nottingham ;  the  two  former  evidently  from  the 
influence  of  Southwell,  the  two  latter  from  their  importance  as 
town  churches.  The  aisles  were  lighted  by  small  lancets,  of  Avhich 
a  few  examples  remain,  and  at  Eolleston  are  two  curious  small 
circular  windows  in  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles.  There  are  but  few 
towers  of  the  style,  and  I  only  know  of  one  spire,  that  at  Eatcliffe- 
on-Soar.  The  towers  are  generally  broad  and  square  in  effect,  and 
have  small  double  lights  in  the  belfry  stage,  with  lancets  in  the 
ground  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  of  that 
part  of  it  during  which  the  Decorated  style  prevailed,  and  we  are 
at  once  met  with  evidence  of  great  activity  in  church  building 
during  all  that  time,  though  there  are  but  few  churches,  as  might 
be  expected,  whose  general  structure  is  of  this  period,  yet  so  much 
was  rebuilt  and  so  much  altered  during  its  continuance,  that  some 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  entirely  in  this  Decorated  style. 

In  general  plan  there  is  not  much  dilFerence  from  the  usual 
Early  English  arrangement,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the 
chancel  has  been  built  on  an  altogether  grander  scale,  than  was 
prevalent  during  the  previous  century.  Good  examples  of  this 
earlier  style  of  fourteenth-century  work — that  known  as  Early 
Decorated — are  to  be  found  in  the  towers  and  spires  of  Burton- 
Joyce  and  Bingham,  the  very  beautiful  aisles  of  Orston  with  their 
elaborately  traceried  three-light  windows,  and  in  windows  at  Norwell, 
Scarrington,  Wysall,  and  in  the  curious  and  peculiar  church  at 
Barnby-in-the-Willows,  and  arcades  at  Bingham  and  Wysall.  But 
one  of  the  most  characteristics  features  of  Nottinghamshire  churches 
is  the  quantity  of  good  late  or  "  Flowing  Decorated  "  work,  and 
especiallly  in  the  latest  period  of  the  style  when  the  influence  of 
the  coming  Perpendicular  was  making  itself  felt. 
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The  work  of  the  Flowing  Decorated  period  in  this  county  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  divisions — the  rich  and  elaborate 
work  such  as  that  in  the  south  aisle  of  Newark,  the  chancel  of 
Haw  ton  with  its  unrivalled  Easter  sepulchre,  the  smaller  sepulchre 
and  chancel  of  Sibthorpe,  and  the  spire  of  Newark  in  one  division ; 
and  the  very  numerous  smaller  and  simple  works  of  the  same  style, 
and  in  its  latest  development,  in  the  other. 

The  first  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  its  examples  will  be  all, 
or  nearly  all,  well-known  to  most  of  you.  The  very  fine  aisle  of 
Newark,  with  the  extremely  beautiful  belfry  and  spire  of  the  same 
church,  is  far  too  well-known  to  need  any  description,  and  almost 
equally  well-known  is  the  work  at  Hawton.  The  chancel  at  Sib- 
thorpe is  more  simple,  but  its  windows  and  mouldings  have  exactly 
the  same  feeling  as  the  Hawton  work,  and  show  that  they  were 
designed  by  the  same  hand  in  the  school  of  architects  who  designed 
Newark,  Hawton,  and  the  fine  Lincolnshire  churches  of  Claypole, 
Brant  Broughton,  and  others. 

Where  this  school  of  architects  had  its  head  quarters  would  be 
an  interesting  problem  to  determine,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Southwell  may  have  been  the  centre  from  which  this  glorious 
work  issued,  as  the  work  at  Hawton  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  unrivalled  rood  screen  there,  and,  that  the  churches  I  have 
mentioned,  Newark,  Hawton,  Sibthorpe,  and  Car-Colston,  must 
have  been  designed  by  the  same  person  or  school,  is,  I  think,  quite 
clear  from  the  mouldings,  which  in  many  parts  are  identical. 

But  these  rich  works  are  shared  by  other  counties,  and  I  would 
therefore  now  speak  of  what  I  believe  is  not  so  generally  known, 
the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  late  Decorated  work  of  a  simple 
kind,  than  wJiich  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful  and 
appropriate  for  our  village  churches,  combining,  as  it  does,  good 
construction,  beauty  of  design,  fitness  for  its  position,  and,  what  I 
know  must  be  an  object  with  many,  great  moderation  in  cost.  It 
is  also  thoroughly  English  and  much  better  suited  to  our  country 
scenery  than  the  incongruous  mixtures  of  so-called  Early  French, 
and  other  continental  styles,  that  unfortunately  here  and  there 
disfigure  the  country. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  style,  and  the  one  by  which  you 
will  most  readily  distinguish  it,  is  the  window  tracery,  and  this  we 
may  divide  into  two  classes,  the  square-headed  window  and  the 
arched  one.  The  former  .is  very  prevalent,  nearly,  if  not  always 
being  used  in  side  walls,  while  the  pointed,  or  arched  windows 
are  found  in  all  situations,  but  are  very  frequently  only  used  at 
the  east  end  in  conjunction  with  square  ones  in  the  side  walls. 
These  square-headed  windows  of  this  date  though  found  in  other 
counties,  are  far  more  abundant  here  than  in  any  other  district 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  here  they  vary  in  number  a  good 
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deal,  being  met  with  in  almost  every  church  in  some  parts  of  the 
couTity,  while  not  one  is  seen  in  other  districts  ;  good  examples  are 
to  be  seen  at  Mansfield.  Caunton,  Norwell,  South  Leverton,  Upton, 
Rolleston,  and  Burton  Joyce,  on  the  north  of  the  Trent,  and  at 
Thorpe,  East  Stoke,  Syerston,  Scarrington,  West  Bridgeford, 
Key  worth,  Wysall,  anH  in  the  belfrys  at  Bradmore  and  Euddington, 
on  the  south  of  the  river.  Drawings  of  some  of  these  I  exhibit, 
from  which  you  will  see  how  simple  and  yet  how  effective  these 
windows  are.  And  I  would  call  your  attention  to  two  special 
points  about  them,  one,  that  though  there  is  considerable  similarity 
between  many  of  them,  yet  no  two  are  absolutely  alike,  there  is 
always  some  little  difference  in  tracery  and  cuspings,  and  most  of 
them  from  the  district  south  of  the  Trent,  show  in  their  tracery  a 
tendency  to  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  pointed  windows  of  this 
style  are  numerous,  and  in  many  instances  are  but  little  different 
from  windows  of  the  same  date  in  neighbouring  counties,  but  there 
are  some  which  show  strong  tendency  to  Perpendicular,  and  which, 
I  think,  are  decidedly  local  in  their  style.  Good  examples  occur 
at  Sutton,  Xortli  Leverton,  Cromwell,  East  Stoke,  Syerston,  Car- 
Colston,  Whatton,  Shelford,  and  St.  Peter's, -Nottingham.  There 
are  not  many  nave  arcades  of  this  style,  and  the  few  there  are,  are 
much  the  same  in  general  character  as  those  of  the  preceding 
century.  Of  towers  and  spires  there  are  some  excellent  and 
characteristic  examples.  Holme  being  an  example  of  a  rather  simple 
broach  spire,  while  Thoroton,  Bunny,  and  St.  Peter's,  Nottingham, 
are  fine  examples  of  spires  set  within  a  parapetted  tower.  These 
two  latter  towers  are  not  only  well  buttressed  like  most  of  this 
date,  but  are  built  with  a  considerable  batter.  There  are  some  good 
and  simple  porches  of  this  date,  one  or  two  of  which,  as  at  East 
Bridgeford,  have  over  their  entrance  archways, 


little  Gotliic  niche 


"  Of  nicest  workmanship  ;  that  once  had  held 
**  The  sculptured  ima^e  of  some  patron  Saint, 
**  Or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  looking  down 
**  On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors." 

I  now  come  to  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  the  style  known  as  Perpendicular,  and  which 
by  its  almost  general  alteration  of  the  churches  in  the  county,  has 
given  them  their  most  predominant  character,  and  invested  them 
with  some  very  marked  features,  and  though  some  of  these  features 
may  be,  and  are,  common  to  other  districts,  yet  there  was  a  local 
way  of  treating  them,  that  to  the  observer  stamps  them  at  once  as 
Nottinghamshire  work.  The  two  marked  features  of  this  style  are  the 
towers  and  clerestories.  ISIany  of  the  village  churches  had  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  low  western  towers,  probably 
in  many  instances  finished  with  short  w^ooden  spires,  but^  as  far  as 
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I  know,  no  examples  of  these  are  now  left,  and  most  of  them  must 
have  been  removed  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  nearly  all  the  early  towers  appear  to  have  been 
heightened  and  altered.  Many  new  towers  were  also  built,  but  all 
had  much  the  same  features.  The  towers  then  of  this  period  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  retain  somewhat  of  the  early 
squareness  of  outline,  and  those  that  have  a  lofty  and  marked 
character  of  their  own.  The  first  have  low  belfry  stories,  buttressed 
slightly  or  not  at  all,  battlements  and  four  small  pinnacles.  There 
are  good  examples  at  Caunton,  Kelham,  Cromwell,  ^orth  Muskham. 
The  second  class  are  among  the  most  marked  architectural  features 
of  the  churches  of  the  county,  with  a  character  all  their  own,  and 
that  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  one.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  lofty 
and  with  tall  belfry  stages,  well  buttressed,  sometimes  diagonally, 
but  more  frequently  having  two  buttresses  at  each  angle,  well 
proportioned  bold  battlements  set  rather  over  the  face  of  the  wall 
below,  lofty  well  shaped  pinnacles,  in  most  cases  eight  in  number. 
These  eight  pinnacles  with  the  battlements  set,  as  I  have  said,  rather 
over  the  face  of  the  belfry  stage,  give  a  great  dignity  and  a  crown-like 
effect  to  the  towers.  In  many  cases  too  the  belfry  windows  are 
deeply  recessed,  giving  great  light  and  shade.  In  some  instances  the 
belfry  windows  &re  double  and  connected  together  by  an  ogee  label 
as  at  South  Muskham,  Eolleston,  East  Markham.  In  order  to  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  these  towers  I  have  here  a  drawing  of  that  at 
Eolleston,  which  I  think  is  the  finest  of  its  class.  It  is  well 
buttressed,  has  well  proportioned  and  deeply  recessed  double  belfry 
windows  connected  by  a  label,  which  runs  up  and  forms  a  corbel 
for  the  centre  pinnacle  on  each  face,  and  these,  in  this  instance, 
being  set  diagonally,  produce  a  remarkably  good  effect.  The  tower 
at  South  Muskham  is  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  at 
Eolleston,  but  there  are  only  four  pinnacles  and  the  loss  of  effect  is 
strikingly  great.  Other  good  eight  pinnacled  towers  are  found  at 
at  your  parish  church  here,*  at  Ordsall,  Shelford,  Averham,  Hawton, 
St.  Clary's,  Nottingham.  At  Upton  is  a  rather  remarkable  eight 
pinnacled  tower  with  the  belfry  covered  by  a  barrel  vault  and  a  large 
and  lofty  pinnacle  set  on  its  crown,  forming  with  the  eight  sur- 
rounding ones  a  most  striking  feature,  but  one  of  more  than  doubtfully 
bad  construction.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  and  lofty  eight  pinnacled 
tower  at  Car-Colston,  with  a  low  stone  spire  of  unusual  form,  and 
unlike  any  other  that  I  know  of  except  one  at  Barnborough,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  living  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  Chapter  of  Southwell, 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  have  been  connected  with  Car-Colston. 
The  fine  unbuttressed  tower  of  Stourton-le-Steeple  with  its  twelve 

•  I  am  aware  that  the  church  of  East  Retford  was  almost  completely  rebuilt  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  general  effect  is  that  of  Perpendicular  work, 
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pinnacles,  is  also  remarkable,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  in 
the  county.  There  are  several  good  spires  of  this  style,  as  at 
Gedling,  while  two  have  rather  peculiar  octagonal  belfry  stages, 
one  being  at  Scrooby,  the  other  the  very  beautiful  spire  at  West 
Eetford.  The  Ouher  marked  feature  of  this  style  is  a  clerestory, 
which  was  all  but  universally  added  to  the  churches  during  its 
continuance.  In  most,  probably  in  nine  out  of  ten,  village  churches, 
the  windows  of  the  clerestories  are  square-headed,  and  in  the  later 
period  frequently  without  cusping.  So  general  was  this  rage  for 
clerestories  that  they  were  often  added  when  there  was  only  one  aisle, 
and  so  at  Cromwell,  Farndon,  and  West  Bridgeford,  we  find  the 
early  north  wall  of  the  nave  with  quite  sufficient  windows  in  it, 
but  with  a  perpendicular  clerestory  added. 

In  the  larger  churches,  as  at  Newark,  St.  Mary's,  ISTottingham, 
and  your  parish  church  here  at  EavSt  Eetford,  the  clerestories  are 
almost  continuous,  and  have  pointed  windows. 

Of  the  general  windows  of  this  style  in  the  county  I  need  say 
but  little,  they  are  generally  very  good  both  in  proportion  and 
detail,  holding  the  happy  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
attenuated  perpendicular  sometimes  met  with  in  the  south,  and  the 
rather  course  work  in  the  northern  counties.  As  might  be  expected, 
small  square-headed  windows  are  frequently  met  with,  but  a  very 
ordinary  type  is  a  three-light  window  under  a  four-centered  head, 
having  three  cusped  lights  and  no  tracery.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cusping  appears 
in  many  instances  to  have  been  entirely  omitted,  while  considerable 
attention  was  evidently  given  to  proportion,  l^elham  Church  is, 
except  the  tower,  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  a  village  church  of  this 
date,  and  its  internal  effect  is  exceedingly  stately. 

I  have  now,  and  I  am  sure  at  far  too  great  length,  endeavoured 
to  bring  before  you  the  most  marked  features  of  the  churches  of  our 
county  during  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  other  points  on  which  I  must,  by  your  indulgence,  speak  for 
a  few  minutes. 

The  masonry  of  the  old  churches  varies,  as  may  be  expected,  in 
different  districts  according  to  the  quality  of,  or  the  facility  for, 
procuring  good  stone  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  roughly  speaking, 
I  may  say  that  most  of  the  walling  of  the  early  work  in  the  village 
churches  is  of  rubble,  while  ashlar,  generally  very  good  and  large, 
was  the  rule  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  Now  this  is  a  point 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  restoration,  and  I  would  ask  all 
the  clerical  members  of  your  society  to  watch  carefully  any  work 
to  the  churches  under  their  care,  and  to  see  that  the  old  local 
character  is  preserved.  The  way  in  which  this  local  character  is 
lost  is  most  distressing,  even  where  the  new  work  is  good,  but  where 
the  new  work  is  bad  what  can  be  said  of  it  ?     As  an  example,  the 
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present  state  of  which  we  can  see  close  by,  let  me  ask  you  to  look 
at  this  sketch  of  the  north-east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Ordsall,  as 
it  was  when  I  sketched  and  measured  it  some  years  ago.  Then 
there  were  buttresses  of  Decorated  date,  of  good  ashlar,  with  charac- 
teristic rubble-work  between,  now  what  is  the  case  1  The  buttresses 
entirely  destroyed,  no  traces  of  them  left,  and  the  wall  rebuilt  in 
what  is,  I  believe,  called  rock-work,  the  sort  of  rough  walling  so 
dear  to  railway  engineers,  but  altogether  out  of  character  in  an  old 
church.  Another  feature  of  the  old  churches  is  that  they  all  have 
stone  floors,  tiles  seem  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  in  the  restored  churches  of  the  county,  where, 
unfortunately,  glaring  tiles  are  far  too  general. 

A  third  point  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  but  one  which 
greatly  effects  the  appearance  of  a  building ;  you  will  have  noticed 
in  the  drawings  of  windows  that  I  exhibit,  that  nearly  all  have 
iron  bars— stauncheons  and  saddle  bars  as  they  are  called,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  windows,  except  in  clerestories,  or  at  a  similar 
height  from  the  ground,  either  have  or  had  them.  ;N"ow  these  in 
restorations  are  very  generally  removed,  and  nearly  always  are,  when 
any  of  the  advertising  firms  get  the  chance  of  putting  in  their 
painted  glass ;  but  all  real  artists  in  stained  glass,  as  well  as  any 
architects  who  have  studied  old  work,  will  tell  you  how  very  greatly 
the  effect  of  the  windows  is  improved  by  the  hght  and  shade  given 
by  the  iron-work.  I  therefore  ask  the  clergy  to  look  to  this.  One 
point  more  is  that  of  wood-work.  There  are  considerable  remains, 
in  the  various  churches  I  have  named,  of  early  roofs,  but  these 
would  require  diagrams  to  describe  them.  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  very  good  and  simple  roofs  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
mostly  of  flat  pitch,  but  harmonizing  most  admirably  with  the 
buildings  they  cover,  and  worthy  of  all  care,  and,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  of  reproduction.  In  them  you  find  simpHcity,  breadth 
of  effect,  and  good  construction,  very  different  from  the  weak  and 
wretchedly  designed  roofs  that  in  too  many  cases  have  taken  their 
place.  As  an  interesting  example  of  the  late  date  in  which  good 
roofs  were  put  on  our  churches  I  give  here  a  drawing  of  the  nave 
roof  of  Farndon,  which  is  dated  1666. 

Then  these  JS'ottinghamshire  churches  abound  in  fragments  of 
old  seats,  many  very  richly  carved  and  of  great  beauty,  as  at 
Newark,  Balderton,  Holme,  and  Clayworth,  but  these  do  not  require 
any  description  or  praise  from  me.  I  would  rather  plead  for  the 
most  careful  preservation  of  the  numberless  old  seats  and  fragments 
of  seats,  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  village  church,  and 
which  furnish  most  excellent  models  for  our  imitation;  indeed 
where  an  old  seat  remains  I  consider  we  are  bound  to  take  it  as 
our  guide  if  we  call  our  work  "  Restoration."  Some  may  think  I 
have  over  stated  the  matter  in  saying  that  almost  every  village 
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church  has  seats  or  fragments  of  seats  that  will  furnish  most 
excellent  models,  but  I  think  I  have  not,  for  if  you  look  carefully 
in  all  the  pews,  below  the  seats,  boxed  up  in  the  ends,  covered 
over  with  baize,  or  even  below  the  floor  and  forming  part  of  joists, 
you  will  find  fragments  of  old  oak  seats  that  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  pitch  pine  benches  that  flood  our  churches  with  their  glaring 
colour  and  discordant  contrast  to  the  old  work. 

Do  try  and  stop  this  mania  for  varnished  pitch  pine,  the  wood 
unpolished  is  not  unpleasant,  but  the  eff'ect  of  brightly  varnished 
benches  is  quite  destructive  of  the  quiet  repose  of  our  old  churches, 
and  of  any  good  colouring  that  may  be  introduced  into  them.  And 
one  other  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the  new  seats  in  our  churches 
is  this,  that  they  are  frequently  so  extravagantly  sloped  and  so  high 
in  the  back  that  it  is  impossible  to  kneel  in  comfort.  JS"ow  my 
Prayer  Book  has  much  about  kneeling  but  not  a  word  of  sitting, 
and  though  I  know  of  course  that  it  is  the  rule  to  sit  during  the 
lessons  and  the  sermon,  yet  we  ought  above  all,  and  before  all,  to 
remember  that  we  are  invited,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  "  worship  and 
fall  down,  and  kneel  down  before  the  Lord  our  Maker." 

But  if  I  have  ventured  to  find  some  fault  with  what  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  old  churches  of  the  county,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand  many  of  the  restorations  show  that  loving  care  and  reverence 
for  the  "  old  paths  "  has  evidently  been  the  first  thought  in  the 
work  ;  and  where  the  best  work  both  in  design  and  execution  has 
been  bestowed  with  no  unsparing  hand,  and  where  much  good  work 
has  been  done,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  particularise  any  one  place, 
yet  in  my  recent  wanderings  amongst  the  churches  of  this  county, 
I  chanced  to  go  into  that  of  Plumtree,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
of  it,  and  expecting  nothing  more  than  I  had  met  with  in  a  dozen 
others  that  I  had  previously  visited,  but  as  soon  as  I  entered 
through  the  open  door,  open,  as  I  believe  it  always  is,  I  felt  that 
here  at  least  the  work  of  restoration  was  truly  done. 

It  was  as  if  I  had  been  carried  back  to  the  days  before  the 
faith  was  well  nigh  lost  and  love  waxed  cold,  the  days  when 
churches  were  really  used  and  were  the  true  homes  of  the  people, 
and  when  God's  altar  was  the  point  from  which  and  around  which, 
all  the  beauties  of  the  building  centered.  All  this  I  found  in 
Plumtree  Church  ;  the  stately  solemn  nave  with  walls  and  roof  all 
warm  with  rich  yet  quiet  colour,  the  low  dark  open  seats,  the  rood 
screen  with  its  carving  and  its  fretwork  richly  gilt,  while  seen 
beyond  and  through  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  windows  of 
modern  days,  bright,  with  the  figures  of  saint  and  angel,  and,  as  its 
centre,  the  efligy  of  Him  in  whose  honour  all  this  beauty  had  been 
lavished.  That,  indeed,  was  the  key-note  to  the  whole,  the  cause 
and  reason  of  the  wealth  displayed  in  painted  walls  and  windows 
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riclilv  dight,  of  ricli  hangings  and  fair  embroideries,  and  of  all  the 
love  and  skill  so  freely  given  and  so  fairly  done.  All  seemed  to 
raise  the  heart  from  the  wearying  cares  of  this  life,  and  to  cause  it 
to  utter,  with  praise  and  thankfulness,  the  words  of  Israel's  sweet 
singer,  "  This  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever,  here  wiU  I  dwell  for  I  have 
a  delight  therein." 


The  Benedidine  Priory  of  the  Blessed  VirgUi  Mary,  Bhjth,  Notting- 
hamshire.— By  the  Eev.  Edmund  Yenables,  M.A.,  Precentor 
of  Lincoln. 

The  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Mary's,  Blyth,  was  one  of  the 
multitude  of  monastic  foundations  which  arose  in  our  land  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  which  the  new  possessors 
gave  practical  evidence  of  their  conviction  of  the  truth  that  though, 
like  Jacob,  they  had  taken  the  land  out  of  the  hands  of  its  old 
owners  with  their  '  sword  and  with  their  bow,'  it  was  only  through 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  that  they  had  gained  their  victory, 
and  that  through  His  favour  alone  they  could  maintain  their  tenure. 
The  Angio-Xormans  were  essentially  a  building  people.  Architecture 
was  their  passion.  Castles  and  abbeys  rose  wherever  they  settled. 
We  do  not  immediately  realize  the  immense  amount  of  energy  that 
was  thus  expended  during  the  century  that  succeeded  the  advent  of 
the  Conqueror.  When,  in  addition  to  the  huge  castles  that  were 
everywhere  rising,  a  stronghold  and  house  of  defence  being  the  first 
essential  in  those  days  of  constant  warfare  and  strife,  to  quote  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  "nearly  every  cathedral  and  great  abbey 
was  rebuilt  on  a  stupendous  scale,  new  cathedrals  and  new  abbeys 
were  founded,  and  churches  of  all  grades  from  these  vast  temples  down 
to  the  smallest  village  churches  were  erected  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country" ;  when  w^e  reckon  up  the  long  series 
of  great  architectural  works  belonging  to  this  epoch,  not  in  one 
district  only,  but  in  every  pait  of  England,  from  where  the  vast 
mass  of  Ealph  Elambard's  Minster — • 

"Half  church,  half  fortress,  'gainst  the  Scott"— 
frow-ns  on  the  heights  of  Durham  over  the  rushing  Wear,  to  where 
Warelwast's  twin  towers,  like  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  crown  the 
long,  low  ridge  of  Exeter — or,  to  take  another  diagonal  stride,  from 
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Lanfranc's  historic  fane  at  Canterbury  to  the  monastic  church 
at  Chester,  elevated  by  Henry  VIII.  to  cathedral  rank,  which 
preserves  the  name  and  sainted  memory  of  our  own  Mercian  princess, 
Werburgh,  and  survey  the  massive  grandeur  of  all  their  structural 
features,  and  the  immense  solidity  of  their  walls,  we  cannot  but 
feel  astonished,  almost  awestruck,  at  the  indomitable  energy  and 
seemingly  inexhaustible  resources  such  buildings  imply,  while  a 
feeling  of  admiration,  may  we  hope  of  holy  emulation,  is  awakened 
b)'-  the  religious  zeal,  true  if  uninstructed,  which,  while  the  castle 
was  not  forgotten,  dictated  the  devotion  of  the  best  of  the  founder's 
labour,  and  treasure,  and  skill  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  service 
of  His  Church. 

"They  dreamt  not  of  a  perisliable  house  who  thus  could  build." 

One  of  the  noblest,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Southwell  IMinster, 
certainly  the  earliest  of  these  great  Xorman  works  in  the. county  of 
jN'ottingham  is  the  Priory  Church  of  Elyth.  A  more  characteristic 
example  of  the  stern,  almost  savage,  bareness — of  the  rigid  and  gaunt 
simplicity  of  the  ]Srorman  style,  the  "  novum  com2:)ositioms  gemis,^' 
in  its  first  transplantation  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  it 
would  be  hard  to  point  to.  Erected  at  the  same  period  that 
Remigius  v/as  raising  his  cathedral  on  its  "sovereign  hill,"  at  Lincoln, 
it  even  surpasses  that  in  its  rude  solidity  and  almost  contemptuous 
disregard  of  ornamental  detail.  Like  that,  and  the  other  buildings 
which  were  rising  at  the  same  epoch,  it  relies  exclusively  on  the 
most  elementary  principles  for  its  architectural  effect.  Discarding 
ornament,  it  trusts  entirely  to  its  proportions  and  the  grouping  of 
its  members.  And  how  grand,  how  satisfactory  is  the  result.  When 
will  our  modern  builders  learn  that  the  one  essential  point  in  design 
is  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  outline,  and  cease  from  the  vain 
endeavour  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  these  by  plastering 
profuse  ornament  on  their  walls,  which  can  no  more  render  an 
edifice  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  dress  and  jewellery  can  give 
loveliness  to  a  plain  face,  or  grace  to  an  ill-shaped  figure  1 

As  I  have  just  said  the  first  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  Priory 
Church  of  Blytli  were,  roughly  speaking,  contemporaneous  works  ; 
and  though  Blyth  is  certainly  ruder  in  design  and  coarser  in  work- 
manship than  Lincoln,  the  general  correspondence  of  the  two  works 
unmistakeably  proves  that  they  belong  to  the  same  epoch. 
Eemigius,  we  know,  began  his  mighty  Minster  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  see  from  Dorchester,  the  charter  confirmatory  of 
which  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  in  1075.  Blyth  was  founded 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Conqueror's  son,  William  Pufus,  a.d.  1088. 
Its  founder  was  Roger  de  Builli,  or  Busly,  a  highly-born  Xorman 
chieftain  (who  derived  his  name  from  Builli,  or  Busli  near  Rouen), 
related  to  the  great  house  of  Montgomery,  who  fought  under  the 
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standard  of  the  Conqueror  at  Seiilac,  and  was  rewarded  for  the  share 
he  took  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  large  grants  of  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  former  Anglo-Saxon  projDrietors.  The  chief  of  these 
grants  was  the  honour  of  Tickhill  which  embraced  a  considerable 
part  of  ISTorth  Nottinghamshire,  including  Blyth,  with  contiguous 
portions  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  honour  also  ex- 
tended into  the  adjacent  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Leicester- 
shire, and  even  comprised  one  distant  manor,  that  of  Sandford,  in 
Devonshire,  bestowed  on  Eoger  and  his  wife  Muriel  by  Matilda  the 
Queen  of  AVilliam  the  Conqueror.  It  contained  in  all  no  fewer 
than  60f  knight's  fees.  Of  these  fees  Tickhill  was  made  the  chief. 
Blyth,  however,  was  originally  the  more  imi3ortant  place,  and  the 
whole  honour  is  sometimes  called  from  it  "  honorem  de  Elia  "  or 
"  de  Blida."  At  Blyth  De  Builli  erected  a  stronghold,  but  Tickhill  was 
chosen  by  him  as  his  capital  mansion,  and  there  he  erected  a  strong 
castle  on  a  spot  "  natura  et  opp.rihus  onunitus  "  seen  and  described 
by  Leland.  The  varied  fortunes  of  Tickhill  Castle,  include  two 
successful  episcopal  sieges,  one  by  Eobert  Bloett,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
dispatched  thither  with  his  men  by  Henry  I.  against  the  rebellious 
Roger  of  Belesme  who  had  seized  the  castle  in  the  interests  of 
Henry's  elder  brother  Robert  in  1102  ;  the  second  by  Hugh  Pudsey, 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  1194,  when  the  fortress  was  held  by  the 
rebellious  adherents  of  Prince  John,  Lackland,  after  the  return  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  from  his  Austrian  dungeon.  During  the 
great  rebellion  it  was  held  for  Charles  I.  by  Major  Monckton. 
Three  weeks  after  the  batttle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  26,  1644, 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Lieut. -General 
Cromwell  and  other  chief  officers,  thanks  being  given  solemnly  to 
Almighty  God  that  "  a  place  of  so  much  concernment  should  have 
been  given  them  on  such  easy  terms  without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of 
blood."  It  was  ultimately  "  slighted,"  i.e.,  "  dismantled,"  after  the 
surrender  of  Welbeck  to  General  Poyntz  in  1645. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Priory  of  Blyth  from  which  we  have 
wandered  too  far.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  highly-gifted  but  utterly  degraded  AVilliam  Rufus,  that 
the  foundation?  of  the  house  were  laid  by  Roger  de  Builli  and  ^Muriel 
his  wife.  This  union  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  foundation  of 
religious  houses  meets  us  with  pleasing  frequency  in  our  early 
monastic  annals.  In  such  cases  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  co-foundress  was  an  heiress,  and  that  the  donation  was  derived 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  her  estates.  The  mention  in  the  charter* 
of  Roger  of  the  "  soul  of  the  Queen  Matilda,"  together  with  "  the 
stability  of  William,  King  of  the  English,  and  his  successors  "  as 
the  object  of  the  foundation,  suggests  that  the  Lady  Muriel  may 
have  been  in  her  early  days  a  maiden  at  the  Court  of  William  the 
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Conqueror's  deeply  loved  and  most  worthily  honoured  Queen. 
However  that  may  have  been,  Roger  and  Muriel,  still  JSTormans 
at  heart,  did  not  forget  their  old  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
lordly  Seine  when  erecting  their  Priory  in  the  green  meadows 
watered  by  the  little  Eyton.  The  new  foundation  was  made 
dependent  uj)on  the  church  of  "  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Mount  at 
Eouen "  (sanctcs  Trinitatis  de  Monte  Rothomagi)  to  which  a 
pension  of  40s.  was  to  be  paid  annually  for  ever.  The  Eouen 
house  to  which  the  Priory  of  Blytli  was  attached  is  designated 
in  later  documents  as  "  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine's  at 
Eouen."  '^  Whether  the  two  were  one  and  the  same  I  cannot  at 
present  say.  Double  dedications  are  by  no  means  unfrequent.  The 
Church  of  Holy  Trinity  named  in  Eoger  de  Builli's  charter  is  said 
to  be  "  on  the  hill "  (de  monte)  and  many  of  us  have  climbed  the 
hill  of  Mount  St.  Catherine  which  rises  above  Eouen,  and  have 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  prospect  of  the  city  with  its  tower  and 
spires,  and  the  windings  of  the  Seine  spread  beneath  us,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Turner's  most  effective  drawings. 

By  his  charter  Eoger  de  Builli  bestowed  on  his  new  foundation 
the  Church  of  Blyth  and  the  whole  vill  entirely,  with  all  its 
customs  and  services  which  the  men  of  the  place  used  to  render  to 
their  lords,  such  as  ploughing  his  lands,  making  his  hay,  cutting 
and  leading  his  crops,  holding  a  market,  and  making  a  millpool. 
Also  the  toll  of  all  goods  within  certnin  defined  limits,  and  the 
customary  manorial  rights  (whose  archaic  terminology  is  so  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  old  charters)  of  sac  and  soc,  tol  and  theam,  ivfang- 
thief,ferrum  et  fossum,  i.e.,  ironstone  and  other  minerals;  and  the 
furcae,  or  gallows.  That  judgment  in  such  cases  was  quick  and 
decisive,  and  execution  summary,  is  evidenced  by  the  case  of  a  cut- 
purse  who  was  caught  by  the  bailiffs  of  Blyth  plying  his  craft  in 
the  market  in  1275,f  and  who,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  give 
him  his  deserts,  Avas  delivered  out  of  their  hands  by  Peter  of  Parkes, 
the  seneschal  of  Tickhill,  who  carried  off  the  light-fingered  gentleman 
to  the  Castle  of  Tickhill,  and  on  the  prior  refusing  to  pay  the  five 
shillings  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  surrender  to  the  conventual 
authorities,  hanged  him  up  on  the  gallows  at  that  place. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  endowments  of  the  priory 
derived  from  Elton,  Boughton,  Barnby  Moor,  Wheatley,  Appleby, 
Bingham,  Clipstone,&c.,  and  Laughton-en-le-Morthing,  in  Yorkshire. 
These  will  be  found  catalogued  in  the  documents  j^rinted  in  the 
late  Mr.  Eaine's  admirable  monograph  on  Blyth,  which  probably 
contains  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  parish  and  its  priory. 
These  endowments  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  given  "  for  the 
building  of  the  place,  and  the  victual  and  clothing  of  its  inmates." 
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How  long  Roger  survived  his  foundation  we  know  not.  He 
was  dead  ten  years  later,  1098,  and  his  only  surviving  son  died 
without  issue  four  years  later  still,  1102.  Thf.  De  Builli  estates  then 
passed  to  Eoger's  brother  Arnald,  lord  of  Bawtry  and  Austerfield. 
Arnald's  son  and  heir,  Jordan,  weary  of  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  world,  entered  his  uncle's  newly-erected  convent  as  a  monk, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  donation  of  land  to  the  house,  "  with  the 
consent  of  his  children  and  his  friends."  His  son  Richard,  great 
nephew  to  the  founder  of  Blyth,  inherited  the  Norman  passion  for 
abbey  building,  and,  conjointly  with  Richd.  Fitz  Turgis,  lord  of 
Hooton  Levet,  became  the  founder  of  Roche  Abbey,  over  the 
Yorkshire  border,  for  Cistercian  Monks,  in  1147. 

"  A  Norman  noble  of  that  age,"  writes  Mr.  Freeman,^ 
"thought  that  his  estate  lacked  its  chief  ornament,  if  he  failed 
to  plant  a  colony  of  monks  in  some  corner  of  his  possessions. 
No  doubt  the  fashion  of  founding  monasteries  became  little 
more  than  a  fashion.  Many  a  man  must  have  founded  a 
religious  house,  not  from  any  special  devotion  or  any  special 
liberality,  but  because  it  was  the  regular  thing  for  a  man  in  his 
position  to  do.  And  as  an  age  of  founding  monasteries  must  be 
also  an  age  in  which  men  are  unusually  eager  to  enter  the  monastic 
profession,  we  may  infer  that  many  men  took  that  profession  upon 
them,  out  of  mere  imitation  or  prevalent  impulse,  without  any  real 
call  to  the  monastic  life.  Presently,  new  foundations  fell  away  like 
the  elder  ones,  aud  the  next  age  saw  primitive  poverty  and  primitive 
holiness  degenerating  into  wealth,  indolence,  and  corruption." 

Of  the  truth  of  our  great  historian's  latter  remarks  I  shall  have 
speedily  to  bring  forward  a  proof  in  the  ordinances  of  Arclil)ishop 
Giffard.  But  before  passing  on,  I  must  conclude  my  notice  of  the 
family  of  de  Builli.  John  de  Builli,  son  of  Richard,  the  founder  of 
Roche  Abbey,  built  the  churches  of  Bawtry  and  Austerfield,  and  gave 
them  to  the  monks  of  Blyth.  Idonea,  his  daughter,  confirmed  the 
gift.  She  married,  in  the  reign  of  John,  c.  1213,  Robert  de 
Vetereponte  or  Yipont,  a  great  Westmoreland  lord  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  political  strifes  of  that  unhappy  and  disgraceful 
reign.  The  Lady  Idonea  died  in  1235,  and  with  her  ended  the 
name  of  de  Builli  in  England. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Blyth  Priory  was  founded  as  a  dependency 
on  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen.  But  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  Blyth  was  never  an  "  alien  priory."  By  an 
"  alien  priory  "  as  is  well  known,  we  understand  a  cell  ajopurtenant 
to  one  of  the  great  foreign  monasteries,  containing  a  handful 
of  monks  and  lay  brethren,  under  the  rule  of  a  Prior,  j^lanted 
there  really  to  take  oversight  of  the  adjacent  lands  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  great  monastery,  and  acting  as  its  stewards 
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and  servants,  and  owing  their  existence  as  a  corporate  body 
rather  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  mother-house  than  to  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  founded.  The  prior 
and  monks  held  their  places  at  the  will  of  the  foreign  monastery  to 
which  the  cell  belonged,  and  were  removable  at  the  discretion  of 
its  superior. 

This  was  not  the  case  at  Blyth.  The  prior  and  monks  of  Blyth, 
though  acknowledging  a  certain  degree  of  feudal  superiority  in  the 
religious  house  of  Rouen  with  which  it  was  connected  and  appointed 
by  its  authority,  were  not  removable  at  will,  and  enjoyed  their  own 
endowments  and  the  produce  of  their  lands  instead  of  transmiting  the 
revenues  to  Normandy.  This  independence  was  not  enjoyed  without 
a  struggle.  Pope  Lucius  ^  (whether  Lucius  I.,  1144,  or  Lucius  II., 
1181-1185  is  uncertain)  issued  a  Bull  to  the  prior  of  Blyth  jDro- 
hibiting  any  one  from  removing  him  from  his  office,  or  appropriating 
the  revenues  of  his  priory.  And  again  in  1260  we  fincl  Godfrey  of 
Ludham,  Archbishop  of  York,  writing  to  Theobald,  Prior  of  Blyth, 
from  his  palace  of  Scrooby,  that  he  has  heard  that  he  is  proposing  at 
the  mandate  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Katherine's  at  Rouen,  to  leave  his 
priory  and  pass  over  the  seas,  and  forbidding  him  as  having  been 
instituted  perpetual  prior,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  take 
any  such  step  at  the  bidding  of  any  abbot  whatsoever,  without  his 
grace's  special  license. t  The  closeness  of  the  connection  is  how- 
ever shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  priors  of  Blyth  Avere  appointed 
by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Katherine's  at  Rouen  from  the 
foundation  till  Henry  IV.  finally  took  the  foreign  cells  into  his 
own  hand,  and  were  usually  monks  of  that  house.  Blyth  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  its  connection  with  a  French  abbey,  by  having 
its  possessions  seized  by  the  King  whenever  warlike  relations 
arose  between  the  two  countries.  We  learn  from  a  writ  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  1326,  authorising  them  to  restore  to  the  alien  houses  the 
possessions  which  his  father  had  taken  Avith  his  own  hands  on 
occasion  of  the  war  between  him  and  the  French  king,  that  Blyth, 
described  in  the  instrument  as  "  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Katherine 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy,"  had  been  then  compelled  to  surrender 
its  property  to  the  King.  Edward  III.  himself  at  a  later  period  of 
his  reign  adopted  his  father's  policy  with  regard  to  these  houses, 
not  unreasonably  regarded  as  little  centres  of  disaffection.  In  1343 
we  find  the  King  holding  the  convent  of  Blyth,  and  in  that  and 
subsequent  years  appointing  his  vicar.  Again,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  1379,  we  find  the  possessions  of  the  prior 
and  monks  of  Blyth  once  more  in  the  King's  hand,  and  nine  years 
later,  1 388,  the  then  prior,  Nicholas  English,  was  compelled  to  petition 
the  King  and  Parliament  against  one  John  Middleton,  who  on  the 
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pretext  that  Blytli  was  an  alien  priory  of  the  inferior  kind,  had 
obtained  letters  patent  for  ejecting  him  and  selling  the  property  of 
the  house.  As  we  hear  no  more  of  John  Middleton  and  his 
attempted  ejectment,  we  conclude  that  the  prior  made  his  claim 
good.  His  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  perpetual  prior,  and  the  house 
as  a  conventual  establishment,  not  a  mere  cell,  was  fully  established 
before  the  Privy  Council,  January  20th,  1403,  when  Henry  IV. 
was  finally  resuming  all  alien  priories,  and  the  position  of  Blyth 
remained  undisputed  until  the  great  shock  of  the  Dissolution  swept 
it  away  in  the  common  ruin. 

A  curious  and  far  from  edifying  picture  of  the  internal  economy 
of  the  priory,  then  too  plainly  in  a  very  demoralized  condition,  is 
afforded  by  the  ordinances  published  by  Archbishop  Walter  Giffard,* 
in  1277,  after  his  visitation  of  the  house.  The  body  was  evidently 
then  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny,  the  authority  of  the  prior  was  set 
at  nought,  and  the  rules  of  conventual  life  were  flagrantly  violated. 
The  prior,  William  Burdon,  a  member  of  the  old  J^otts  family  of 
that  name,  instead  of  setting  an  example  of  self-denial  and  diligence, 
was  an  indolent,  self-indulgent  man,  who  shirked  every  disagreeable 
duty,  leaving  it  to  be  done,  or  not  done,  by  others.  The  maintenance 
of  discipline  Avas  irksome,  and  he  let  the  reins  slip  altogether.  The 
disciplinary  chapters  were  not  held.  He  had  neglected  to  fill  the 
various  offices  of  the  house  as  they  became  vacant,  so  that  the  usual 
canonical  rites  and  observances  were  not  observed ;  and  even  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  offices  were  far  from  being  performed  with 
the  regularity  and  devotion  that  was  fitting.  The  accounts  were 
not  regularly  rendered.  Hospitality  was  not  observed.  Alms- 
giving had  almost  ceased.  Not  only  had  the  rule  of  silence  been 
entirely  neglected,  but  the  monks,  and  the  prior  himself,  were 
guilty  of  light  and  foolish  conversation  and  unseemly  retorts. 
Doors  were  broken  open,  and  the  inmates  wandered  abroad  when 
and  where  they  pleased;  and  when  at  home  indulged  in  secret 
potations  and  gluttonous  ingurgitations.  Brother  quarelled  with 
brother,  but  all  were  at  one  in  contemning  the  authority  of  their 
legal  head.  The  immorality,  laxity,  indolence,  and  dissensions 
of  the  body  which  should  have  shown  the  most  perfect  pattern 
of  brotherly  love  and  holy  living,  attracting  others  by  their  example, 
were  a  scandal  to  religion,  and  a  bye-word  among  all  their  neighbours. 
If  it  be  true  that  no  great  institution  is  ever  destroyed,  except  by 
itself,  we  can  hardly  feel  astonished  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  as  Blyth  Priory  was  doomed,  though  its  destruction  was 
deferred  for  a  considerable  period.  ''  The  mill  of  God  grinds  slowly, 
but  it  grinds  to  powder." 

When  next  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  Blyth,  in 
1379,   we   see  it  in  a  miserably  attenuated  condition. t     It  had 

*  Appendix  XIV.  t  See  Extenta  Appendix  XV. 
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probably  suffered  much  in  the  continual  transference  of  its  estates 
and  income  to  the  royal  treasury.  Englishmen  may  have  been 
disinclined  to  become  members  of  such  a  feeble  and  moribund 
body,  while  the  hostile  relations  between  the  two  countries  would 
naturally  have  cut  off  the  supply  from  the  mother  house  at 
Eouen.  Prior  Mcholas  English,  who  through  old  age  and  infirmity 
had  resigned  his  office,  was  allowed  by  the  ordinary  for  ale  and 
kitchen  expenses  as  much  as  two  monks,  amounting  to  £12  17s.  9d. 
a  year.  He  was  allowed  candles,  and  fuel,  and  other  necessaries 
for  his  chamber,  together  with  the  board  and  living  of  one  servant, 
amounting  to  £2  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  For  the  services  of  the  conven- 
tual church  there  were  two  chaplains,  receiving  yearly  as  stipends, 
together  with  their  food  and  clothing,  40s,  apiece  ;  and  a  clerk,  who 
for  food  and  clothing  received  20s.  The  parochial  vicar  had  from 
the  priory  in  money  and  one  quarter  of  wheat  (valued  at  4s.), 
together  Avith  places  for  himself  and  his  chaplain  at  the  prior's 
table  on  24  feast  days  in  the  year,  what  amounted  to  36s.  yearly. 
As  there  was  a  prior's  table,  wemay  be  sure  there  was  a  cook — "  imus 
cocus  deserviens  tcwijorojjriore,  tamjpro hospitalitate supervenientium'^ 
— his  board  and  wages  amounting  to  50s.  a  year,  with  an  attendant, 
in  plain  English,  a  scullion,  receiving  for  the  same  13s.  4d.  A  baker 
and  his  man,  a  butler,  a  forester,  and  the  prior's  mounted  groom, 
the  prior's  clerk,  the  steward  of  the  court  and  his  clerk,  and  a 
sergeant-at-arms  made  up  the  establishment.  Such  an  institution 
had  certainly  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  was  little  worth  preserving. 
Besides,  the  means  of  doing  good  such  institutions  possessed  were 
grievously  cripj^led  by  the  conodies  which,  as  so  many  leeches,  were 
continually  sucking  their  life  blood.  A  benefactor  to  a  religious 
house  was  allowed  to  compensate  himself  for  his  liberality  by 
nominating  a  number  of  pensioners,  often  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
who  could  claim  from  the  convent  either  meat  or  drink,  or  a  sum  of 
money  in  lieu  of  it,  during  the  term  of  their  natural  life.  Such  a 
pension  was  designated  a  corrody.  The  Xotts  return  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  eight  persons  who  enjoyed  grants  of  tliis  nature, 
valued  at  between  £2  and  £3  a  year.  The  total  of  these  corrodies 
was  c£23  8s.  Id.  :  no  small  sum  when  wheat  was  4s.  a  quarter.  As 
a  specimen  of  these  corrodies  take  the  following  : — "  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  Wm.  of  Easingwold,  has  for  her  whole  life  7  pence  a  week, 
amounting  in  the  year  to  30s.  4d. ;  she  also  has  daily  one  loaf  of  the 
conventual  wheat,  and  one  loaf  of  inferior  quality,  valued  at  one 
penny,  and  a  flagon  of  ale  value  one  penny,  amounting  annually  to 
60s.  4d ;  and  she  has  a  house  for  her  dwelling,  worth  6s.  8d.  a  year." 
The  convent  was  by  no  means  forgetful  of  hospitality,  which,  in  those 
days,  when  inns  were  few  and  ill-furnished,  was  one  chief  duty  of 
such  establishments  ;  they  expended  on  this  item  £40  a  year.  The 
repairs  of  the  chancel  of  the  Priory  Church  and  its  windows ;  of 
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the  houses  and  granges  of  the  priory  ;  and  of  the  bridge  of  Blyth  ; 
the  mending  of  the  church  books ;  vestments ;  the  wax  and  oil ; 
and  other  necessaries  for  service,  stood  them  in  £17  a  year.  The 
return  ends  with  a  lamentation  ovei;  a  certain  mill  at  Blyth,  which 
had  once  regularly  brought  them  in  203.  a  year,  but  was  now  totally 
ruined,  and  was  worth  nothing,  the  grievous  loss  of  the  king ; 
this  ruin  being  due  to  the  negligence  of  Prior  Gilbert,  (prior  in  the 
time  when  the  whole  convent  went  to  the  bad,)  in  repairing  the 
same  in  1365.  The  total  charges  and  outgoings  amounted  to 
£137  16s.  lOd.  annually,  leaving  a  balance  de  claro  of  46s.  6id. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  the  history  of  Blyth  Priory.  It 
lingered  on  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  longer,  but  we  know  nothing 
either  of  its  internal  economy,  or  its  external  activity.  We  have 
the  names  of  its  successive  priors,  monks,  now  of  Selby,  now  of  St. 
Mary's,  York,  now  of  Blyth  itself,  all  appointed  by  the  King.  One 
of  the  last  priors,  AVilliam  Massam,  admitted  August  7th,  1472,  had 
been  a  monk  at  Durham,  and  had  so  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
the  convent  there,  that  he  had  a  special  license  granted  to  him  by 
Eichard  the  Prior  of  Durham  "  for  the  singular  affection  he  feels 
and  ever  hath  felt  for  him,"  that  as  often  as  he  came  to  the 
monastery  of  Durham  as  a  stranger  and  visitor  he  might  wear  a 
frock  like  any  other  brother  of  the  house  as  long  as  he  staid,  without 
any  molestation,  provided  that  by  so  doing  he  made  no  claim  to  any 
other  right,  and  conducted  himself  creditably  among  all  the  inmates. 
If  he  acted  differently  (quod  absit )  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege.  Massam  died  at  Blyth  having  been  prior  nearly  twenty- 
four  years.  The  next  prior  but  one,  Thomas  Gardener,  admitted 
May  20th,  1507,  had  been  a  monk  of  Westminster.  On  a  fly-leaf 
of  the  Blyth  register,  now  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  we  find  tlie 
following  lines  scrawled  in  a  clumsy  hand  which  prove  that  Prior 
Gardener  was  as  indifferent  a  poet  as  he  was  a  scribe. 
I  Pray  for  me  now  I  am  nott  here 
p  1  )  Of  Blyth  sometyme  prior,  T.  Gardenere 

Emmanuel  j  j^^  London  come,  and  no  farthere 

(  And  sumtyme  moncke  in  Westmynstere. 
On  Gardener's  death,  1511,  John  Bainbridge  a  monk  of  Horsley 
was  presented  by  Henry  A^III.  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  George 
Dalton,  a  monk  of  Blyth  in  1534,  who,  in  the  next  year, 
1535,  resigned  the  convent  and  all  its  possessions  to  its  royal 
spoliator,  and  the  Benedictine  monks  took  their  final  farewell  of 
the  walls  that  had  sheltered  them,  and  the  church  in  which  they 
had  worshipped  for  nearly  five  centuries.  It  is  painful  to  pursue  the 
history  further.  On  July  3rd,  1543,  Henry  granted  the  site  and 
demesnes  of  the  priory  to  two  of  the  great  monastic  stock-jobbers  of 
the  day— Pdchard  Andrews  of  Gloucester,  and  William  Eamsden  of 
Longley  (co.  York),  who  by  buying  conventual  property  cheap,  and 
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selling  dear,  soon  amassed  vast  fortunes.  In  three  weeks,  July  25th, 
these  gentlemen  sold  Blyth  to  Richard  Stansfield,  citizen  and 
skinner  of  London,  by  whose  representative  it  was  again  sold  to 
Edward  Stanhope,  second  son  ©f  Sir  Edward  Stanhope  of  Eampton, 
July  3rd,  1578,  who  again  in  1601,  parted  with  it  to  Robert 
Sanderson,  of  Gilthwait,  in  the  parish  of  Rotherham,  the  father  of 
Robert  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  magmim  et  veiwrahlle 
nomen'^  It  has  been  said  that  "monastic  lands  are  a  slippery 
possession  that  stay  but  a  short  time  in  their  owner's  hands,  and 
pass  not  away  without  inflicting  some  grievous  hurt."  However 
this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  Robert  Sanderson's  eldest  grandson, 
William,  was  killed  in  the  struggle  at  ISTottingham  Bridge  in  1 645 
fighting  for  the  King,  and  that  William  Sanderson,  the  father,  had 
found  it  convenient  to  sell  the  fee  simple  of  the  Blyth  estate,  ten 
years  before  this  sad  fatality,  to  John  Mellish,  a  London  merchant, — 
whose  brother  Robert  had,  in  1626,  married  his  daughter  Mary, 
Bishop  Sanderson's  niece, — continuing  himself  to  hold  the  estate  on 
lease  till  1646,  when  he  threw  it  up  to  its  owner's  serious  detriment. 
John  Mellish  never  resided  at  Blyth.  On  his  death  the  estate 
passed  to  his  son  Edward,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Oporto,  the 
builder  of  the  present  abbey  house  in  1685,  whose  ostentatious 
Corinthian  monument  usurps  the  most  sacred  place,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  jSTorman  nave  :  where  his  marble  effigy  reposes  on  its  slab, 
the  head  covered  with  a  full  flowing  Ramilies  wig,  the  right  elbow 
supported  on  a  soft  cushion;  his  fat  double-chinned  countenance 
looking  upward  with  a  sanctimonious  air  of  self-satisfaction,  as 
conscious  of  deserving  all  that  the  epitaph  below  says  of 
his  "  sober  and  religious  life,  generous  to  his  friends,  kind 
to  his  neighbours,  hospitable  to  strangers,  charitable  to  the  poor." 
Whatever  his  virtues  may  have  been,  archoeologists  will  scarcely 
be  disposed  to  think  very  kindly  of  the  man  who  pulled  down  the 
existing  remains  of  the  Priory  to  build  the  present  convenient 
modern  mansion,  and  by  erecting  the  flying  pew  which  blocks  up 
the  southern  arcade,  and  causing  his  monument  to.  be  set  up  against 
the  partition  wall  which  so  unwarrantably  robs  the  church  of  one  of 
its  bays,  beneath  which  he  excavated  his  family  vault,  inflicted  so 
grievous  an  injury  on  the  proportions  of  that  noble  nave,  and 
perpetuated  the  desecration  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  Mr.  Raine  does  not  scrapie  to  charge  Edward  Mellish  with 
being  the  first  erector  of  this  wall,  and  having  formed  the  so-called 
''  aviary  "  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave.  But  the  phrase  "repairing 
the  church  end"  employed  by  him,  it  is  more  probable,  can  hardly  be 
stretched  so  far,  and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
merely  perpetuated  the  state  of  things  which  we  find,  and  which 
probably  dated  from  the  Dissolution.  Blyth  Church,  like  Dunster, 
and   Malmesbury,  and  Arundel,  the  case  of  which  has  been  lately 
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decided  in  our  law  courts,  with  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  perfect 
legality  and  as  manifest  injustice  of  the  verdict,  '^  sinmnumjus, 
summa  injuria,^^  belongs  to  a  class  of  churches  which  are  at 
once  monastic  and  parochial.  The  choir  of  the  monks  as  we  see 
by  the  jDosition  of  the  rood-screen,  was,  as  usual  in  Norman 
Minsters,  under  the  lantern  tower,  and  extended  two  bays  into  the 
nave.  The  purchasers  of  the  abbey  buildings  might,  had  they  been 
so  disposed,  lia^-e  pulled  down  these  two  bays,  when  they  demolished 
the  eastern  limb  and  transepts.  But  to  have  done  this  would  have 
seriously  impaired  the  stal)ility  of  the  parish  church,  consisting  of 
the  remainder  of  the  nave  and  the  wide  south  aisle,  and  have 
involved  considerable  cost  in  making  the  building  good.  The  grantees 
therefore,  contenting  themselves  with  less  than  they  might  have 
claimed — for  they  took  one  bay  only  instead  of  two — severed  the 
eastern  bay  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  from  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
by  the  erection  of  the  wall  which  our  friend  in  the  full-bottomed  wig 
certainly  repaired,  for  he  tells  us  so,  but  which  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  built.  Happily  the  obstacle  to  the  restoration  to  sacred  uses  of 
this  long  divided  bay,  Avhich  is  all-powerful  at  Arundel,  does  not 
exist  at  Blyth ;  and  when  all  parties  concerned  are  convinced  of 
the  desirableness  of  throwing  open  the  nave  from  end  to  end,  and 
share  in  the  wish  to  see  it  done,  we  may  trust  that  no  long  time 
will  elapse  before  the  present  unhappy  desecration  will  cease  to  be, 
and  we  may  see  the  parish  altar  taking  its  jDroper  place,  as  in  the 
similar  cases  of  AYaltham  Abbey  and  Malmesbury,  beneath  the 
noble  western  arch  of  the  lantern,  while  the  whole  interior  of  this 
grand  and  interesting  church  receives  the  rearrangement  and  refit- 
ting essential  for  the  decorous  performance  of  public  worshi]^,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  Edward  Mellish,  dying  unmarried, 
bequeathed  Blyth  to  the  grandson  of  his  uncle,  Joseph  Mellish. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  again  died  without  issue,  in  1757,  and  the 
estate  passed  to  his  nephew,  Charles,  Eecorder  of  Newark,  whose 
son,  Lieut  .-Col.  Mellish,  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  acquired  an  intimacy  with  George  the  Fourth, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  which  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his 
fortunes.  He  sold  Blyth  to  Joshua  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Clifton,  near 
Rotherham,  the  widow  of  whose  grandson,  Mr.  Henry  Frederick 
Walker,  is  the  present  owner. 

The  Rectory  was  granted  by  Henry  YIIL  to  his  foundation  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  masters  and  fellows  of  which  are 
still  possessors  of  the  great  tithes,  and  patrons  of  the  vicarage. 

Architectural  Description. 

The  Church  of  Blyth  Priory,  as  originally  built,  followed  the 
common  type  of  a  Norman  Minster.  It  consisted  of  a  short  apsidal 
choir,  without  aisles  ;  north  and  south  transepts  of  small  projection. 
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also  aisleless  ;  and  a  nave  of  seven  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles. 
The  crossing  would  be  surmounted  with  a  low  lantern  tower,  sup- 
ported on  lofty  semicircular  arches,  of  which  the  westernmost  still 
remain.  llie  nave  would  be  the  last  in  building ;  this  is  uniform 
in  style  from  end  to  end,  and  corresponds  in  its  rude  and  unadorned 
character  with  the  date  of  the  foundation.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  building,  like  Eemigius'  Cathedral  at 
Lincoln,  was  the  result  of  one  architectural  effect — d'un  seul  jet. 
The  first  existing  addition  to  the  building  was  a  large  south  i3orch, 
c.  1180.  This  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  when  the  south 
aisle  was  widened ;  but  the  noble  outer  doorway,  and  the  entrance 
doorway  to  the  church,  still  remain  unaltered.  About  1230  a.d.  the 
nave,  which  would  originally  have  had  a  flat  wooden  ceiling,  like 
Peterborough,  or  an  open  roof,  received  a  plain  but  Avell-proportioned 
Early  English  quadripartite  stone  vault.  The  next  alteration  made, 
c.  1287,  was  the  erection  of  a  new  south  aisle,  somewhat  exceeding 
the  width  of  the  nave,  and  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  the  original 
narrow  ]S"orman  aisle.  For  this  purpose  the  south  aisle  wall  was 
removed,  and  a  new  south  wall  erected,  running  westwards  from  the 
corner  of  the  south  transept.  The  eastern  wall  of  this  aisle  is 
therefore  the  western  wall  of  the  transept,  and  thus  happily  enables 
us  to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  This  wall  was  pierced  with  two 
finely-proportioned  and  richly-moulded  arches,  resting  on  an 
octagonal  column.  The  transept  having  been  destroyed,  these  arches 
are  now  blocked.  The  object  of  this  enlargement  was  the  frequent 
one  in  churches  which  were  both  conventual  and  parochial,  to  give 
the  parishioners  a  church  of  their  own,  where  they  might  celebrate 
their  services  without  interfering  with,  and  undistuibed  by,  the 
services  of  their  monastic  brethren.  It  may  have  been  "  the  result 
of  long-continued  disputes  between  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  the 
prior  and  convent. "^^  Such  certainly  was  usually  the  history  of 
these  additions.  But  I  have  not  met  with  any  documentary  evidence 
of  the  fact.  "  We  have  examples  of  similar  parochial  additions  to 
conventual  churches  at  Wymondham,  and  on  a  very  grand  scale  at 
Leominster.  As  at  Leominster,  the  new  aisle  and  not  the  Norman 
nave  of  the  minster  seems  to  have  become  the  main  body  of  the 
parish  church.  At  all  events,  it  is  so  at  present.t"  We  do  not  find 
any  other  alteration  made  in  the  fabric  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  of 
which  we  have  examples  at  Malmesbury,  Shrewsbury,  Wymond- 
ham, Bolton,  Eurness,  Eountains,  and  not  a  few  other  conventual 
churches,  a  stately  western  tower  was  erected.  Unfortunately,  as 
at  Malmesbury,  Bolton,  and  Shrewsbury,  this  tower  was  not  added 
on  new  ground  to  the  west  of  the  original  building,  but  was  built 
within  the  Norman  nave,  of  which  it  absorbs  an  entire  bay,  and 

*  Hodges,  p.  7.  t  Sat.  Rev.,  E.A.F. 
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has  also  destroyed  the  west  front.  The  approximate  date  of  this 
tower  is  given  by  the  bequests  to  the  church.  In  1476,  Thomas 
Chamberlain  left  6s.  8d.  "fahricce  ecclesice."  Five  years  later, 
1481,  Robert  Wilson  bequeathed  the  same  sum  to  the  same  purpose, 
together  with  3s.  4d.  for  a  window  of  the  west  end — ^•fahnccB  unius 
fenestrcG  in  jxaie  occidentall  ecclesice."  This  may  probably  be 
identified  with  the  large  five-light  super-mullioned  window  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the  style  of  which  answers  well  to  this 
date.^'-  The  tower  was  completed  and  ready  for  its  bells  before 
1509,  when  Eichard  Adamson  left  3s.  4d.  for  a  bell — "  Campaim 
in  eadem  ecclesice  iijs.  iiijd."\  With  the  erection  of  the  tower, 
the  age  of  church  building  ended,  and  that  of  church  destruction 
soon  began.  As  at  Worksop,  Malmesbury,  Thorney,  Lanercost, 
Einham,  Leominster,  and  countless  other  examples  in  every  part 
of  England,  the  grantees,  after  the  Dissolution,  pulled  down  the 
whole  eastern  limb  and  transepts,  and  sold  the  materials,  leaving 
standing  no  more  than  the  nave,  and  aisles,  and  any  other  portion 
over  which  the  parishioners  had  an  undoubted  right.  The  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  not  coming  under  that  category,  were 
divided  from  the  parish  church  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  secularized 
as  we  see  them  at  present.  The  late  Mr.  Eaine  was  certainly  in 
error  in  attributing  the  destruction  of  the  conventual  portions  of 
the  church  to  Mr.  EdAvard  Mellish,  c.  1684.  The  evil  work  Avas 
dona  more  than  a  century  before.  The  entry  in  Mr.  Mellish's 
account  book,  printed  by  Mr.  Eaine,  speaks  only  of  "  repairing  the 
church  end,"  which  we  can  hardly  regard  as  "  a  soft  euphemism  " 
for  levelling  to  the  ground  the  whole  eastern  limb.  J  At  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  Dissolution,  the  northern  triforium  was  spoilt  by 
the  insertion  of  square-headed  three-light  windows  of  a  Debased 
type  ;  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  north  aisle  being  at  the  same  time 
lowered,  and  made  nearly  flat.  The  original  arrangement  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  easternmost  secularized  bay,  separated  from  the 
church  at  the  Dissolution.  A  writer  in  the  Scdiudaij  Review,  whom 
we  may  safely  identify  with  Mr.  Freeman,  while  he  regrets  the 
alteration,  deprecates  any  repair  "  wiping  out  the  record  of  a  change 

*  This  same  Robert  Wilson  also  in  his  will,  among  other  bequests,  desired  that  a  penny 
should  be  given  to  every  boy  who  could  say  by  heart  the  Fsalm  ''  De  i)rofundis."  "  CuiUbet 
puero  qui  scit  direre  hutic  psalmuni  De  I'rofundisjd.'"  He  desired  that  his  body  might  be  buried 
in  the  minster,  and  before  his  body,  as  a  mortuary— "  H07?H»e  mor^wrtri'i"— the  best  animal  he 
dietl  possessed  of.    See  the  will  in  the  appendix  of  documents. 

t  Of  course  the  church  had  bells  before  this.  Of  the  four  old  bells  which  were  unhappily 
re-cast  in  1841,  the  third  bell  bore  the  date  14'21,  the  inscription  being  "  Beuedicta  sit  Sancta 
Trinitas  .  loaiwex  Cvi^sale  arte  XI' 1  composuit  A.D.  MCCt'CXXl."  The  second  bore  "Joannes 
Daptista  "  in  niediocvul  characters.  The  inscription  on  the  first  bell  was  "  Jesus  be  our  speed  "  ; 
while  the  fourth  had  simply  the  date  1G'20. 

t  The  entry  is  as  follows  :— "  Aug.  2,  1(580.  The  whole  cost  and  charges  of  building  the 
abbey  house,  out-houses,  and  walls  about  the  grounds,  repairing  t/ie  church  end,  making  the 
vault  and  pew  in  the  church,  the  garden  and  fish-ponds,  levelling  and  planting  the  .^aid 
grounds  and  cutting  the  river  straifiht  before  the  said  liou.-e  since  April,  1084,  >i  I  fyrst  began 
to  build,  which  cost  I  now  transfer  to  stock  to  adjust  the  account  of  the  said  house. 
£6,083  4s.  Hid." 
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which  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  building."  Wlieu  the  much- 
needed  restoration,  which  cannot  be  much  longer  deferred,  does  take 
place,  the  opinion  of  so  great  an  authority  will  deserve  careful 
consideration. 

The  first  view  of  the  church  from  the  north-east  is  far  from 
indicating  the  architectural  stateliness  to  be  found  within.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  its  central  tower  and  eastern  limb,  and  the  erection  of 
the  western  tower,  its  outline  is  that  of  an  ordinary  parish  church, 
Avhich  like  Snettisham  and  Cromer  in  Norfolk,  and  Carisbrooke  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  lost  its  chancel.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  view  is  the  tall  western  lantern  arch  with  the  strangely 
curved  gable  which  surmounts  it,  and  the  secularized  bay  forming  a 
recess  behind  it,  once  used  as  an  aviary  and  still  bearing  that  name. 

The  western  tower  is  the  chief  external  feature.  It  is  a  hundred 
feet  high,  tall  and  well-proportioned.  It  is  crowned  with  a  rather 
elaborate  open  parapet  of  central  and  angulai  pinnacles,  between 
which  are  open  panels  under  crocheted  canopies,  six  on  each  face, 
of  a  rather  singular  form.  ]Mr.  Hodges  says  that  there  is  a  similar 
cresting  to  the  tower  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Tickhill,  built 
in  1429.  The  tower  was  evidently  a  long  time  in  building,  and  the 
architectural  style  deteriorates  as  it  ascends.  The  western  door 
under  a  rich  ogee  canopy,  set  in  a  panelled  recess,  and  the  tall  three- 
light  window  flanked  w^ith  niches  over  it,  is  a  beautiful  composition. 
Above  this  the  tower  is  quite  bare  and  unbroken,  except  by  a  tiny 
niche,  and  one  square-headed  light.  The  belfry  windows  of  four 
lights  are  coarse  and  inelegant,  the  tracery  standing  on  a  transom 
running  across  the  opening  at  the  springing  of  the  arch.  Tlie  tower 
suifers  also  from  the  thinness  of  the  buttresses,  which  want 
projection.  The  broad  south  aisle,  added  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  shews  a  well-designed  front,  broken  by  a  porch 
of  considerable  size  in  the  second  bay.  The  porch  is  of  Transitional 
work,  added  to  the  IN'orman  aisle,  c.  1180,  and  taken  down  and 
reconstructed  a  little  to  the  south  of  its  original  position,  on  the 
erection  of  the  wider  aisle.  I  he  external  arch  is  singularly  wide  and 
stately,  with  three  orders  of  mouldings.  The  abaci  are  square,  and 
the  nail-head  ornament  runs  round  both  the  outer  and  inner  arch. 
The  porch  is  now  finished  with  a  raking  battlement  and  pinnacles 
of  late  date.  The  south  wall  is  pierced  with  five  three-light  windows, 
Avith  the  meagre  form  of  tracery  in  which  mullions  simply  intersect 
without  any  cusping.  In  the  westernmost  bay  is  a  small  round- 
headed  Transitional  door,  also  removed  and  replaced  on  the  widening 
of  the  aisle  The  wall  terminates  with  an  embattled  parapet  of 
later  design,  which  has  lost  its  pinnacles.  The  north  aisle  retains 
its  original  Xorman  single-lights,  unrelieved  by  any  moulding  either 
externally  or  internally.  The  Xorman  clerestory  also  keeps  its  plain 
l^orman  lights,  with  one  square  order  externally,  and  shafted  within. 
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The  interior  of  the  nave,  though  its  proportions  have  much 
suffered  from  the  loss  of  two  bays — one  absorbed  b}^  the  west  tower, 
and  one  cut  off  by  the  eastern  transverse  wall — and  the  north  aisle  is 
encumbered  with  Mr.  Mellish's  gallery,  is  of  much  stateliness.  Its 
architecture  is  ISTorman  of  the  very  rudest,  almost  savage  type.  The 
workmanship  throughout  is  coarse,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at 
ornament.  The  huge  piers,  cruciform  in  plan,  have  semi-cylinders 
on  three  sides,  and  a  square  pilaster  on  the  fourth  towards  the 
aisles.  The  arches  are  of  two  square  orders,  rising  from  huge 
sprawling  capitals  with  rudimentary  volutes,  of  the  same  type  as 
those  in  Eemigius'  work  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster,  but 
inferior  in  execution.  The  triforium  is  about  half  the  height  of  the 
nave  arcade.  The  arches  are  of  two  perfectly  plain  square  orders,  and 
as  at  Southwell  and  Norwich,  are  undivided.  The  triforium  on  the 
south  side  opens  into  the  thirteenth  century  aisle.  That  on  the 
north,  as  has  been  said,  has  been  partially  blocked,  and  square- 
headed  Debased  windows  have  been  inserted.  The  Early  English 
quadripartite  vaulting  rises  from  a  point  below  the  springing  of  the 
triforium  arch.  The  effect  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
point  of  departure  had  been  higher.  The  apparent  height  of  a  vault 
depends  more  on  the  level  from  which  it  springs,  than  on  the  actual 
height  of  its  lidge.  Three  finely-moulded  ribs  spring  from  each 
vaulting  shaft,  one  transverse  and  two  diagonal.  There  is  no 
longitudinal  rib.  The  intersection  of  the  diagonal  ribs  is  covered 
by  bold  bosses,  and  the  meeting  of  the  transverse  ribs  by  foliage. 
The  original  Norman  shafts  run  up  through  and  behind  the  vault  to 
the  wall  plate.  The  wall  above  the  vault  exhibits  traces  of  mural 
decoration,  which  are  most  conspicuous  on  the  south  side.  These 
are  nothing  more  than  dark  red  lines,  on  a  buff  ground,  simulating 
ashlar  masonry.  On  the  nave  vault  are  some  traces  of  gold  stars 
and  flowers  on  an  azure  ground,  which  are  most  discernible  in  the 
second  bay.  The  north  aisle  is  covered  with  a  very  rude  quadri- 
partite vault,  the  absence  of  ribs  marking  its  early  date.  The  wide 
south  aisle  has  a  flat  framed  timber  ceiling,  supported  on  angel 
corbels.  A  rude  statue-bracket  projects  from  the  west  face  of  the 
fourth  pier  on  the  north  side.  A  rood-screen  runs  across  both  the 
nave  and  the  parochial  aisle  at  the  second  bay  from  the  true  east 
end  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  the  richer.  It  has  been  much  pulled  about. 
The  cresting  is  of  painted  plaster.  Six  of  the  lower  panels  remain, 
bearing  the  painted  effigies  of  saints,  more  or  less  mutilated.  Four 
only  can  be  identifled,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Euphemia  (with 
a  sword  through  her  paps),  St.  Barbara  (with  a  tower),  and  St. 
Ursula,  sheltering  a  detachment  of  her  eleven  thousand  companions 
in  martyrdom  under  the  folds  of  her  vestment. 

Mr.  Edward  jMellish  made  so  clean  a  sweep  of  the  conventual 
buildings  when  he  rebuilt  the  Abbey  House  in  1G84,  that  hardly  a 
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fragment  is  left.  For  the  convenience  of  drainage,  these  buildings  lay 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  as  at  Worksop,  instead  of  the  more 
customary  south.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  north  aisle  shew  some 
corbels  of  the  roof  and  other  traces  of  the  cloisters.  There  are  two 
round-headed  monumental  recesses,  one  well  moulded.  Two  of  the 
Norman  pilaster  buttresses  cut  away,  shew  that  the  cloister  was  a 
later  addition.  Still  later  is  the  huge  stept  buttress,  built  to  resist 
the  thrust  of  the  aisle  roof  when  the  support  of  the  cloister  had  been 
removed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  area  the  place  of  the 
refectory  is  marked  by  a  long  barrel  vaulted  crypt,  now  used  as  a 
laundry. 

Three  stone  coffin  lids  are  attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the 
tower  within.  One  bears  the  inscription,  "  issi  gist  peris  de  rewe 
FRANKE-ARCHANT  DE  BOS  AS."  On  the  soutli  sidc  of  the  chanccl  is 
a  stone  bearing  a  floriated  cross,  and  the  inscription  ^*  (^XSiU  ptO 

anima  i3om(ni  f  ojani.s  Eliarn^  quantiam  bicarti  tie  ^litia, 
qui  obiit  biresimo  sexto  tile  nunisis  3)unti  ^nno  IBomini 

lUCCCClXXbi*''  The  whole  of  the  pewing  is  of  good  panelled  oak  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  flat  arabesque  carving,  curling  iron 
hinges,  and  knobs. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  grateful  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  admirable  monograph,  with  bold  and  faithful  drawings 
illustrating  every  part  of  the  edifice,  for  which  the  archaeological 
world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Clement  Hodges,  of  Hexham. 
Only  fifty  copies  being  printed  it  is  likely  to  become  a  rare  work. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  as  given  b}^  Mr.  Hodges  are  as 
follows  : — The  Norman  church  as  originally  built :  length  internally, 
about  158  feet;  width  of  nave  and  aisles,  44  feet  8  inches;  length 
of  transept,  about  74  feet ;.  height  of  nave  to  wall  plate,  45  feet ; 
breadth  of  nave,  24  feet  4 J  inches ;  of  the  south  aisle,  26  feet 
9  inches  ;  of  the  north  aisle,  10  feet  7h  inches.  Internal  length  of 
nave  from  west  door  to  the  east  wall,  93  feet ;  do.,  to  lantern  arch, 
122  feet.     Height  of  tower,  101  feet  4  inches. 


The  following  catalogue  of  Priors  and  Vicars  is  given  by  Mr. 
Eaine  : — 

List  of  the  Priors. 

1.  a.  de  PauUaco,  instituted  a.d.  1188;  patrons,  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Eoueii,  who  continued  to  appoint  till  the  time  of 
Henry  iV. 

2.  William  Wastell,  instituted  12  .  .  . 

3.  Gilbert,  prior  in  1224. 

4.  Theobald,  prior  March  2,  1260. 

5.  William  Burdon,  instituted  1273;  a  member  of  the  old 
Nottinghamshire  family  of  Burdon  of  Maplebeck,  and  Boughton  ; 
he  was  an  active  and  efficient  prior.     On  his  cession 
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6.  Nicholas  de  Brettevill,  a  monk  of  Blytli,  was  appointed,  and 
instituted  1  November,  1303.  He  resigned  on  account  of  age  and 
infirmities,  and  was  succeeded  by 

7.  Robert  de  Chjvllle,  a  monk  of  Blyth,  from  Eouen.  Instituted 
28  August,  1310;  provision  being  made  for  the  last  prior.  On 
Clyville's  death 

8.  Ral^yh  de  Tete,  a  monk  of  Blyth,  was  instituted  September 
30,  1330.     On  his  cession 

9.  Peter  MesUer,  a  monk  from  Eouen,  was  instituted  April  5, 
1335.     He  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 

10.  Peter  Textor,  or  de  Aneslevilla,  another  monk  of  Rouen, 
who  ^as  instituted  June  17,  1314. 

11.  Thomas  de  Vymond,  who  resigned. 

12.  Gilbert,  prior  in  1365. 

13.  Nicholas  Angliciis,  or  English,  a  monk  of  Rouen,  instituted 
26  January,  1376,  and  died  prior. 

14.  William  Ouston,  a  monk,  succeeded  English,  and  was  insti- 
tuted 11  August,  1409,  having  been  presented  to  the  priorate  by 
Henry  IV.,  then  holding  the  convent  in  his  own  hands.  From  this 
time  to  the  Dissolution  the  Crown  appointed  the  priors. 

15.  John  HaliLm,  a  monk,  on  whose  death  followed 

16.  Robert  Chjfforth,  a  monk  of  Blyth.  He  was  presented  by 
Henry  Y.,  and  instituted  October  31,  1420. 

17.  John  Gaynesburgh,  a  monk  of  Selby  on  same  ^presentation ; 
instituted  5  May,  1421.     On  his  death  succeeded — 

18.  Robert  Toppecliffe,  a  monk  of  Saint  Mary's  Abbey,  York; 
presented  by  Henry  YI.  and  admitted  12  January,  1429. 

19.  John  Cotynham,  another  monk  of  St.  Mary's,  on  same 
presentation  ;  admitted  23  November,  1431. 

20.  Nicholas  Hall,  a  monk ;  same  patron.     He  resigned. 

21.  Thomas  Bolton,  a  monk  of  Pontefract ;  patron,  Henry  YI. ; 
admitted  October  5,  1422.     On  his  cession  followed — 

22.  William  West,  a  monk  of  Lenton;  admitted  August  3, 
1451,  on  same  presentation,  and  resigned. 

23.  Robert  Dubwith,  a  monk  of  Blyth,  admitted  December  14, 
1458.  Same  patron.  Bubwith  appears  to  have  held  the  vicarage 
also  from  August,  1462,  to  nearly  the  end  of  1466.  Edward  IV. 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  priory,  and  I  suppose  Bubwith  was 
glad  to  eke  out  the  small  pension  which  the  king  allowed  him  by 
taking  the  vicarage.  He  must  have  continued  vicar  after  he  had 
resigned  the  priorate. 

24.  Robert  Scotes,  a  monk  of  St.  Mary's,  York  ;  presented  by 
Edward  lY.,  and  admitted  October  9,  1465. 

25.  William  Massam,  a  monk  of  Durham,  was  admitted 
August  7,  1472,  being  presented  by  the  same  king.  He  died  at 
Blyth,  having  been  prior  nearly  twenty-four  years. 

VOL.   XV.,  PT.  II.  F 
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26.  Robert  Guillam,  a  monk  of  Blyth,  succeeded  Massam,  and 
was  admitted  March  3,  1496,  being  presented  by  Henry  VII.  in 
right  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  died  in  the  office,  and  was 
followed  by 

27.  Thomas  Gardener,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  on  the  same 
presentation.     He  was  admitted  May  20,  1507. 

28.  On  Gardener's  resignation,  John  Baynebrig,  a  monk  of 
Horsley,  was  presented  to  the  priorate  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  instituted  July  16,  1511, 

29.  On  his  death,  George  Dalton,  a  monk  of  Blyth,  was  insti- 
tuted, on  the  same  presentation,  Nov.  26,  1534,  and  was  in  office 
when  the  fiat  was  issued  for  the  surrender  of  his  house. 

Catalogue  of  the  Vicars  of  Blyth. 

1.  Robertus,  patrons  the  prior  and  convent,  who  presented  in 
all  cases,  with  such  exceptions  as  are  specified,  to  the  Dissolution. 
He  died  vicar. 

2.  Willielmus  de  Flecham,  cap.     Instituted  February,  1256. 

3.  Symondus  de  Elton,  presbyter.     Instituted  25  March,  1295. 

4.  Robertus  de  Burton.     Instituted  18  February,  1295-6. 

5.  Gregorius  de  Neuton,  presbyter.  Instituted  1  December, 
1315. 

6.  Radulphus  de  Benyngholm.     Died  vicar. 

7.  Ricarclus  of  Blyth,  son  of  John  of  Clayworth,  clerk ;  pre- 
sented by  Edward  III.,  then  in  possession  of  the  priory.  Instituted 
25  December,  1343,  and  resigned  for  the  living  of  Mydelton,  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

8.  Ricardus  de  Bekyngham,  cap. ;  same  patron.  Instituted  8 
December,  1348,  and  resigned  for  the  living  of  St.  Peter  the  Little, 
in  York. 

9.  Alexander  de  Newark,  presbyter ;  same  patron.  Instituted 
16  August,  1351. 

10.  Johannes  de  Cheshunt ;  same  patron.     Died  vicar. 

11.  Rogerus  de  Normanby.  Instituted  December  1378,  on  the 
presentation  of  Richard  II.,  and  resigned  for  the  church  of  Holbeach. 

12.  Ricardus  White,  presbyter  de  Tickhill.  Instituted  1  July, 
1379,  on  same  presentation,  and  died  vicar. 

13.  Robertus  Cumberton,  presbyter.  Instituted  1393,  and 
resigned  for  the  church  of  Fairford,  in  the  diocese  of  London. 

14.  Thomas  Thorp,  presbyter.  Instituted  3  February,  1402, 
and  resigned  for  the  church  of  Goldsburgh. 

15.  Thomas  de  Beston,  presbyter.  Instituted  6  September, 
1411,  and  resigned  for  the  vicarage  of  Wharrom  Percy. 

16.  Alanus  de  Neville,  presbyter.  Instituted  9  March,  1416, 
and  resigned  for  the  church  of  Colmer. 
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17.  Thomas  Boswell,  presbyter.  Instituted  6  June,  1418,  and 
held  the  vicarage  till  his  death. 

18.  Petrus  Trusbote,  presbyter.  Instituted  5  February,  1434, 
and  resigned  for  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  Staynegate  (Stonegate), 
York. 

19.  Johannes  Whynton,  presbyter.  Instituted  9  October,  1435, 
and  resigned. 

20.  Willielmus  Faukes,  cap.  Instituted  6  July,  1437,  and 
died  vicar. 

21.  Eicardus  Kirkby,  presbyter.  Died  vicar,  1461.  Buried 
in  parish  church  of  Blyth. 

22.  Johannes  Grene,  d.  gr.  Insulensis  Episcopus.  Instituted 
to  the  vicarage  30  May,  1461,  and  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man. 

23.  Edmundus  Chaderton,  presbyter.  Instituted  27  April, 
l462  :  resigned. 

24.  Eobertus  Bubbewith,  prior  of  Blyth,  and  already  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  priors.  Instituted  to  the  vicarage  25  August,  1462, 
on  presentation  of  Edward  lY. 

25.  Johannes  Albarn.  Instituted  5  December,  1466.  Died 
vicar  June,  1476,  and  buried  on  south  side  of  chancel  in  Blyth 
Church. 

26.  Johannes  Peek,  clericus.  Instituted  22  October,  1476,  and 
resigned. 

27.  Robertus  Smyth,  presbyter.  Instituted  26  May,  1501,  and 
died  vicar. 

28.  Willielmus  Hudson,  presbyter.  Instituted  15th  June,  1523; 
died  vicar. 

29.  Eobertus  Cressy,  CI  Deer.  B.  Instituted  5  June,  1533  . 
On  presentation  of  Henry  YIII. 

30.  Egidius  Aleph,  clericus.  Patrons  now  and  henceforth,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      He  resigned. 

31.  Edward  Maude  occurs  as  vicar  in  1563. 

32.  Edward  Shepherd,  clerk.  Instituted  23  January,  1572. 
Died  vicar  and  buried  at  Blyth  February  1,  1588. 

33.  Charles  Ferrand,  clerk.  Instituted  21  April,  1588,  and 
resigned. 

34.  John  Chadwyk,  clerk.  Instituted  28  November,  1588,  and 
died  vicar.     Buried  at  Blyth  18  December,  1620. 

35.  Samuel  Sackvill,  clerk,  S.T.B.  Instituted  10  May,  1621, 
and  resigned. 

36.  Samuel  Simpson,  clerk,  M.A.  Instituted  19  May,  1622, 
and  died  vicar.  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Simpsons  of  Bab- 
worth.     Buried  at  Blyth  February  26,  1633. 

37.  Thomas  Yyncent,  S.T.B.  Instituted  17  April,  1633,  and 
died  vicar.      Buried  at  Blyth  28  September,  1633. 
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38.  William  Lyndall,  clerk,  M.A.  Instituted  2  December, 
1633,  and  resigned. 

39.  Henry  Priest,  clerk,  M.A.     Instituted  19  December,  1634. 

40.  Charles  Fysher,  clerk.  He  died  intestate,  and  adminsitra- 
tion  Avas  granted  to  Isabel  Fysher,  his  mother,  5  June,  1668. 

41.  John  Steel,  clerk.  Instituted  17  February,  1667,  and  died 
vicar.     Buried  at  Blyth  January  2,  1675. 

42.  Samuel  Turner,  clerk,  B.A.  Instituted  1  March,  1675,  and 
died  vicar.     Buried  at  Blyth  24  August,  1694. 

43.  William  Hiron.  Instituted  28  January,  1695,  and  died 
vicar.     Buried  at  Blyth  March  14,  1731. 

44.  Matthew  Tomlinson.     Instituted  14  May,  1731. 

45.  Robert  Pritchard.  Presented  13  May,  1763.  Died 
September  1,  1812,  and  buried  in  the  nave  of  Blyth  Church 
September  7. 

46.  John  Rudd.  Presented  6  February,  1813.  He  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  favourable  regard  of  his  diocesan  Dr. 
Venables  Vernon,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  mastership  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bawtr}^,  and 
a  stall  at  Southwell,  in  virtue  of  which  he  succeeded  to  the  rectory 
of  Waltham,  in  Lincolnshire.  These  preferments  he  held  to  his 
death.  He  died  July  8,  1834,  and  lies  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Blyth  Church. 

47.  John  Raine.     Presented  jSTovember,  1834. 

48.  Charles  Gray.     Presented  3  April,  1875. 
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$n  Nomine  Sattctae  et  $ntiibitiuQP  Crinitatis. 

NoTUM  sit  omnibus  fidelibus  Christianis  quod  ego  Rogerus  de  Builly  et  uxor 
meca  Muriel,  pro  stabilitate  Regis  Anglorum  AVillielmi,  successorum  ejus, 
necnon  et  pro  anima  reginre  Matildis  et  pro  salute  animarum  nostrarum, 
consilio  araicorum  nostrorum  dedi  et  concessi,  et  hac  praisenti  carta  mea  con- 
firmavi  Deo  et  Sanctai  Maripe  de  Blida  et  monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus, 
ecclesiam  de  Blida  et  totam  villam  integre,  cum  omnibus  appenditiis  suis  et 
consuetudinibus,  sicuti  homines  ejusdem  villse  michi  faciebant,  silicet,  arare, 
kariare,  falcare,  bladum  meum  secare,  foenum  meum  facere,  marclietum  dare, 
stagnum  molendini  facere. 

Prseterea  dedi  et  concessi  pr^dictis  monachis  theloneum  et  passagium  de 
Radeford  usque  in  Theornewad  et  de  Frodestan  usque  in  Hidil.  Dedi  et  eis 
feriam  et  merchatum  in  eadem  villa,  absolute  et  libere,  absque  ullo  retenemento  : 
pr?eterea  dedi  prcedictis  monachis  omnes  dignitates  quas  habebam  in  eadem 
villa,  scilicet  soc  et  sac,  tol  et  them,  et  infangethefe,  ferrum  et  fossum,  et 
furcas,  cum  aliis  libertatibus,  ut  tunc  temporis  tenebam  de  Rege. 

Insuper  dedi  eis  Elletonam  et  quicquid  ei  pertinet,  Bectonam  et  quicquid 
ei  pertinet  et  quicquid  habebam  in  Barnebeya  :  dedi  etiam  eis  decimas  viginti 
trium  carucarum  inei  proprii  laboris,  quarum  dute  sunt  in  Wateleya  et  in 
Marneham  duse  et  dimidia  ;  in  Applebeia  duai  partes  decimte  aula?,  in  terris  et 
in  essartis  et  in  omnibus  minutis  decimis  ;  in  Lactona  duse  partes  decimte  auloe, 
in  terris  et  in  essartis  et  in  omnibus  minutis  decimis  ;  in  Clifford  dure  partes 
decim?e  aulfe,  et  in  terris  et  in  essartis  et  in  omnibus  minutis  decimis  ;  in 
Bingeham  dufe  partes  decimte  auhe,  in  terris  et  in  essartis  et  in  decimis 
niinutis  ;  in  Saltebeia  et  in  Gerthorp  et  in  Bersaldebea  dua  partes  decimse 
aulse,  in  terris  et  in  essartis  et  in  omnibus  minutis  decimis  ;  in  Brugeford  duse 
partes  decimse  aulse,  in  terris  et  in  essartis  et  in  omnibus  minutis  decimis  ;  in 
Ludehani  et  in  Gunnethorp  duai  partes  decimte  auke,  in  terris  et  in  essartis  et 
in  omnibus  minutis  decimis  ;  et  in  Clipestona  decima  unius  carucai  et  duai 
partes  de  decima  de  Crokestona, 

Hsec  omnia  supradictce  ecclesia  Blidite,  ad  edificationem  loci  et  victum  et 
vestitum  monachorum  ibidem  Deo  ej  usque  Genitrici  servientium  concedo,  in 
perpetuum.  Excepto  quod  unoquoque  anno  de  omnibus  hiis  ecclesite  Sanctse 
Trinitatis  de  ]\Ionte  Rothomagi  dabuntur  quadraginta  solidi  Anglicse  monetae. 
Testimonio  virorum  quorum  nomina  hie  sunt :  Gilbertus  Presbiter,  Ricardus 
Presbiter,  Willielmus  Presbiter,  Fulco  de  Lisoriis,  Thoraldus  frater  ejus, 
Ernoldus  de  Buulli,  Godefridus  dapifer,  Turoldus  de  Cheverchort,  Claron, 
Radulphus  Novi  Fori,  Paganus  gladicus,  Radulphus  Dispensator,  ^Y.  de 
Drincort.  Hcec  donatio  facta  est  anno  dominicse  incarnationis  millesimo 
octogessimo  octavo. 

I. — H.  Rex  Ang.  Ger.  Archiepiscoi^o  et  Osberto  Vicecomiti,  et  Helgoto 
Vicecomiti,  et  Baronibus  de  Euerwicsyria  et  de  Nottinghamsyria,  salutem. 
Prrecipio  quod  8.  Mar.  de  Blidia  et  monachi  sui  ita  juste  et  bene  habeant 
theloneum  suum  et  passagium  de  Blida  sicut  hacteuus  melius  habuerunt, 
prsRter  mercatores  curire  mese  qui  brevia  mea  habent  et  burgenses  mei  de  novo 
burgo  qui  aftidare  poterint  quod  sunt  mei  homines.  T.  Nigello  de  Oili  per 
Carbonellum  stabularium  apud  Cornebiam.     (Reg.  Blid.  f.  99  b.) 

II.— H.  Rex  Angliw  R.  Bigot  et  Osberto  Vic.  et  Ric.  fil.  Gotsonis  et 
omnibus  vicecomitibus  in  quorum  vicecomitatibus  monachi  S.  Mar.  de  Blida 
habent  terras,  salutem.  Prsecipio  vobis  ut  fiiciatis  habere  plenarie  monachi.s 
S.  Mar.  de  Blida  omnes  decimas  et  consuetudines  suas  sicut  melius  habuerunt 
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tempore  patris  et  fratris  mei  et  Eogeri  de  Bulli.  Et  quicimque  aliquid  inde 
retinuerit,  vicecomes  illius  terrae  faciat  eis  habere  de  pecunia  qui  dare  noluerit, 
et  nominatim  decimas  de  Appelbia  et  de  Assintoiia.  Et  videte  ne  inde  amplius 
clamorem  audiam.     T.  apud  Blidam.     (lb.) 

III. — H.  Rex  Angliffi  Thorn.  Archiepiscopo,  sal.  Mando  tibi  lit  permittis 
ita  quiete  per  totiim  (sic)  teiiere  monachos  de  Blidam  {sic)  elemosinam  meam 
sicut  melius  tenuerunt  tempore  Thomre  Archiep.  et  Gerardi.  Et  manuteneas 
viriliter  elemosinam  illam.  Et  non  requiras  ab  illis  quicquam  pro  synodo 
neque  pro  chrimat.  quorum  elemosina  mea  est.     T.  etc.     (F.  100.) 

IV. — Steph.  Rex  Anglite  Justiciariis,  vicecomitibus,  et  omnibus  ministris 
et  fidelibus  suis  Francis  et  Anglis  de  Ebor.  et  de  Nottinghamsir.  sal.  Praicipio 
quod  ecce.  et  mon.  de  Blida  teneant  elemosinas  suas  quas  Rog.  de  Bulli  eis 
dedit  et  nominatim  decimam  de  Rocheston  bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete  sicut 
melius  vel  liberius  tenuerunt  tempore  Regis  Henr.  et  tempore  ejus  regis  {sic) 
de  Builli  et  sicut  Rog.  eis  dedit  eas  et  concessit  et  sicut  carta  sua  testatur,  ne 
super  {sic)  ulla  fiat  eis  inde  injuria  vel  couturaelia.  T.  Turg.  de  Dorine  et 
apud  castra.     (F.  99  b.) 

V. — Steph.  Rex  Anglic,  Justic.  Yic.  et  ministris  de  Ebor.  et  Notting.  sal. 
Facite  habere  monaehis  de  Blida  omnia  telonea  sua  qute  juste  habere  debent  et 
ubicunque  ea  habere  debent.  Et  sciatis  quod  non  sunt  in  warantio  alicui  nisi 
mercatoribus  curiae  mese.  Et  videte  ne  quicquam  perdant  quod  habere  debent. 
T.  H.  Vig.  apud  Notting.     (lb.) 

VI. — Steph.  Rex  Anglias  Justic.  Baron,  et  Vic.  etom.  min.  totius  Angliee 
et  portuum  maris,  sal.  Prsecipio  quod  totum  conredium  et  omnes  res  mon- 
achorum  de  Blida,  quas  homines  eorum  affidaverunt  suas  essa  dominicas,  sint 
quietfe  de  theloneo  et  passagio  et  lestagio  et  omni  consuetudine.  Et  super  hoc 
nullus  homines  suos  nee  res  eorum  injuste  disturbet  super  x  li.  forfectura.  T. 
W.  Mart,  et  R.  fil.  Walt,  apud  Blidam.     (F.  100.) 

VII. — Henricus  rex  Anglian  et  dux  Normannite  et  Aquitanise  et  comes 
Andegaviae,  omnibus  justiciariis  et  vicecomitibus  et  baronibus  et  ministris  suis 
de  Eborascira  et  Notinghamsira  salutem.  Prpecipio  firmiter,  quod  monachi  de 
Blida  habeant  in  pace,  et  juste,  et  plenarie  feriam  suam  et  meichatum  suum 
de  Blida  et  theloneum  et  passagium  suum  inter  Thornwath  et  Radeford,  sicut 
Rogerus  de  Bulleio  ea  illis  concessit  et  confirmavit.  Preecipio  etiam  quod 
habeant  omnes  consuetudines  suas  in  bosco  Lundrici,  et  libertates  suas,  in 
boscis,  terris  et  aquis,  et  in  omnibus  rebus  ita  pleue  et  juste,  sicut  habuerunt 
tempore  prsedicti  Rogeri,  et  tempore  Henrici  regis  avi  mei.  Prohibeo  etiam 
quod  homines  prsedictorura  monachorum  de  Blida  non  eaut  ad  sciram  et 
hundredum  nee  ad  wapentachium,  neque  ad  placitum  nisi  ad  castellum  de 
Blida.  Volo  etiam  et  firmiter  prsecipio  quod  habeant  omnes  decimas  et  omnes 
consuetudines,  sicut  melius  habuerunt  tempore  Regis  Henrici  avi  mei,  et 
tempore  Rogeri  de  Bulla)',  et  quisquis  eis  quicquid  de  rebus  suis,  sive  de  catallis 
sive  decimis  detinuerit  et  eis  injuriam  fecerit,  justiciarii  et  vicecomires  res 
suas  faciant  habere  de  pecunia  illius  qui  eis  violentiam  fecerit,  ne  inde  clamorem 
audiam  pro  defectu  recti  vel  justicire.  Teste  Thoma  cancellario,  et  Rogero 
comite  Guar.  Roberto  de  Dunst.  Ranulpho  de  Broc,  apud  Bliam.     (F.  101  a.) 

VIII. — Lucius  Episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei  &c.  .  .  .  Inhibemus 
insuper  ut  te  fill  prior  vel  aliquem  successorum  tuorum  a  pmescripto  monasterio 
nullus  audeat  amovere.  Decernimus  ergo  ut  nulli  homini  liceat  ecclesiam 
vestram  perturbare,  aut  ejus  possessiones  auferre,  vel  ablatas  retinere,  sed 
omnia  Integra  conserventur,  eorum  pro  quorum  gubernatione  ac  sustentatione 
concessa  sunt  usibus  omnimodis  pro  futuro.  Si  qua  igitur  in  futurum  ecclesi- 
astica  secularisve  persona,  banc  nostrte  coustitutionis  paginam  scions,  contra 
earn  temere  venire  temptaverit  nisi  reatum  suum  digna  satisfactione  correxerit, 
potestatis  honorisque  sui  dignitate  careat,  reumque  se  divino  judicio  existere 
de  perpetrata  iniquitate  cognoscat,  et  a  sacratissimo  copore  ac  sanguine  Domini 
redemptoris  nostri  Jhesu  Christi  alienus  fiat,  atque  in  extremo  examine  divime 
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ultioni  subjaceat.  Cunctis  autem  eidem  loco  sua  jura  servantibus  sit  pax 
Domini  nostri  Jhesu  Christi,  quotenus  et  hie  fructum  bonse  actionis  percipiant, 
et  apud  disti-iclum  judicem  preemia  seternre  pacis  iuveniant.  (Monast.  Anglic, 
sub  Blida.) 

IX. — G.  Aliseratione  Divina  Ebor.  Archiep.  Anglise  Primas,  dilecto  in 
Christo  filio  Theobaldo  Priori  de  Blida,  salutem,  &c.  Accepimus  quod  ad 
mandatum  abbatis  Sanctaj  Katerinas  Rotomagen  :  prioratum  vestrum  deserere 
et  recedere  disponitis  ultra  mare.  Nolentes  itaque  sustinere  quod  monasterium 
prwfatum  in  quo  per  prredecessorem  nostrum  estis  prior  perpetuus  institutus 
taliter  deseratis,  vobis  sub  posna  excommunicationis  firmiter  inhibemus,  ne 
monasterium  illud  ad  alicujus  abbatis  mandatum  temere  deserendo  vos  a  regno 
Angliai  transferre  presumatis  absqu  nostra  permissione  et  licentia  speciali. 
Dat.  apud  Scroby,  6  Non.  Mart.  1260.  (Coll.  Mat.  Hutton,  MS.  Harl.  6970, 
p.  234.) 

X. — Ult.  Dec.  1481.  Robertus  Wilson  de  Blida — sepeliendum  in  monas- 
terio  B.  Marine  de  Blida  et  coram  corpore  meo  nomine  mortuarii  meum  optimum 
animal.  Item  lego  summo  altari  sanctfe  Trinitatis  in  ecc.  par.  de  Blida  vj  s. 
viij  d.  Item  lego  iiij.  luminaribus  in  ead.  ecc.  xij  d.  Item  fabrics  ecclesise 
predictfe  vj  s.  viij  d.  Item  lego  gildte  corporis  Christi  in  ead.  ecc.  vj  d.  Item 
priori  de  Blida  pro  exequiis  meis  xij  d.  Item  lego  vicario  de  Blida  curato  pro 
predictis  exequiis  primo  die  xij  d.  Item  cuilibet  sacerdoti  pro  eisdem  iiij  d. 
Item  cuilibet  clerico  cum  superpellicio  ij  d.  Item  cuilibet  puero  qui  scit  dicere 
hunc  psalmum  De  Profundis  j  d. — Item  lego  fabrics  unius  fenestrse  in  parte 
occidentali  in  ead.  eccl.  iij  s.  iiij  d. — Item  lego  Priori  de  Blida  pro  absolucione 
mea  (service  read  over  the  coffin  before  burial,  which  began  with  the  w^ords, 
"Libera  me  Domine  a  morte  reterna,")  ij  s.  Item  cuilibet  fratrum  suorum 
pro  eadem  vj  d.     (Archiep.  Reg.  of  York, ) 

XI. — 30  Dec.  1476.  Thomas  Chambrelayne  parochise  de  Blith — Priori  de 
Blitli  iij  s.  iiij  d. — cuilibet  monacho  in  die  obitus  mei  celebranti  xij  d. — 
Fabrics  Ecclesi^  vj  s.  viij  d.  Item  lego  fraternitati  corporis  Christi  et  Sancti 
Georgii  in  eadem  ecclesia  iiij.  quarteria  siliginis — Thompe  Staneley  x.  oves. — 
Executores  disponant  pro  salute  animt^i  mere  prout  eis  melius  videbitur  expedire 
et  animam  meam  ad  coeli  gaudia  promovere.  Testibus  Gervasio  Clifton  arnii- 
gero,  kc.     (lb.) 

XII. — 20  Jan.  1508-9.  Ricardus  Adamson  de  Blida. — Cuilibet  luminari 
B.  Mar.  in  Eccles.  par.  xij  d.  Luminari  S.  Sithse  iiij  d.  Luminari  S.  Brigidse 
iiij  d.  Campanre  in  eadem  ecc.  iij  s.  iiij  d.  Priori  vj  s.  viijd,  cuilibet  monacho 
xij  d.  Idoneo  presbitero  ad  celebrandum  pro  anima  mea  per  unum  annum 
integrum  vij.  marcas.     Pr.  24  Feb.  1508-9.     (lb.) 

XIII.— 1521.  Will  of  Hugh  Rest  of  Barnby.  "I  bewitte  the  iiij. 
pryncipall  lightes  within  Blithe  churche  xvj  d.  To  the  roode  of  the  brige 
xijd."     Pr.  15  May,  1522.     (lb.) 

XIV. — In  Dei  nomine,  Amen.  Nos  Williemus,  Dei  gratia  Eborum  archie- 
piscopus,  Angliffi  primas,  visitationis  officium  in  prioratu  de  Blida  septimo  idus 
Decembris,  anno  Domini  M.cclxxvii.  studiose  in  singulis  exercentes,  defectibus 
et  excessibus  quos  reperimus  requirentes  reformationes  ob  evidentem  necessi- 
tatem  applicavimus  ob  causam  ;  statuimus  et  ordinamus,  quod  obsequium 
divinum  debitis  horis  et  temporibus  secundum  consuetudines  aliorum  monas- 
teriorum  nostrase  dioceseos  ejusdem  regulse  et  observantiie,  devote,  honorifice, 

et  jugiter  observetur,  nisi  inevitabilis  necessitas  aliud inducat,  et 

ut  id  competentius  et  facilius  fiat,  Horologium  construi  prsecipimus,  quatenus 
sufficiat  sine  mora.  Item  decernimus  quod  prior  ob  honorem  et  utilitatem 
monasterii  in  amoris  dulcedinem  se  conventui  et  rejecto  singulari  dominio 

alliget    et   conform  et,    obedientiaries   etiam   in   singulis   officinis 

secundum  morem  et  modum  aliorum  monasteriorum,  in  singulis  officinis  cum 
plena  sui  potestate  praficiat  et  constituat  de  confratribus  magis  aptos  ;  ita 
quod  eorundem  ministeria  per  quoscunque  alios  canonic^  ritus  regulares  et 
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coiisuetudines   alibi   observatas  cum  molestia   non   celebrantur sic   enim 

status  cujuslibet  ad  congruentiam  deducetur.  Item  injungimus  quod  silentium 
suis  locis  et  temx^oribus  secundum  exigentiam  regulfe  deinceps  observetur,  ita 
quod  nullus  inde  valeat  se  excusare,  cum  per  literam  abbatis  vel  ex  permissions 
regulie  rite  fiat.  Item  ordinamus  quod  compotus  omnium  temporalium  bis  in 
anno  coram  senioribus  et  discretioribus  domus  reddatur  distincte  in  omnibus 
et  aperte.  Item  volumus,  quod  in  singulis  agendis  arduis,  scilicet  et  pree- 
judicialibus  consilium  sui  conventus  prior  prtebabeat  et  sequatur  ;  ita  quod 
concordium  et  corporum  concors  inanimatas  ipsos  apud  exteros  et  extraneos 
non  exosos  sed  amabiles  reprffisentet.  Opera  et  verba  et  inepta  responsa  ipsi 
priori  et  cuilibet  monachorum,  et  maxime  servientibus  monasterii  interdicimus 
omnimodo.  Decrevimus  etiam,  quod  nullus  monacliornm  quicquam,  in  obla- 
tionibus  vel  rebus  aliis  sine  dispositione  prioris  sui  appropriet  quoquo  casu, 
nee  sine  ejusdem  justa  licentia  extra  obedientias  vel  claustrum  aliquatenus 
evagetur.  Item  prtecipimus  in  odorem  famte  et  meritum  monasterii,  quod 
eleemosinffi  et  hospitalitatis  elargitio  per  communem  providentiam  ad  anti- 
quum statum  congrue  reducatur,  quatenus  suppetunt  facultates.  Item  quod 
imposterum  debita  et  prona  sustentatione  sine  difficultate  qualibet  procuretur. 
Item  volumus  quoties  opus  fuerit,  sigillum  crucis  a  custodibus  in  communi 
fideliter  producatur.      Item  injungimus,   quod  absque   communi   provisione 

nullie  fiant  secrete  immutationes  vel  alias Item  injungimus   quod   prior 

srepius  cum  in  capitulo  proclamationes  auditurus  correctiones  excedentibus 
adhibendo  :  secretas  etiam  potation es  et  gulosas  ingurgitationes  quorundam 
qui  consortibus  usibus  et  regulfe  reluctantes  penitus  inliibemus.  Item  prEecipi- 
mus  quod  omnia  temporalia  per  fideles  ministros  contra  deputandos  custodiantur 
de  cfetero,  ne  voluntas  unius  sed  communium  omnium  vel  saltem  sanioris  partis 

sicut  ordo  exigit prtecipimus  etiam  quod  effractiones  ostiorum  .... 

et  alio quorundam  monachorum  per   priorem  inter  cseteros  de 

conventu  infra  octo  dies  adeo  corrigantur,  quod  de  ulteriori  protractione  nos 
non  oporteat  molestari.  Item  districte  prrecipimus,  quod  omnes  et  singuli  suo 
obediant  priori,  ut  capiti  in  canonicis  prteceptis  humiliter  et  devote.  Item 
volumus  quod  contra  ejusdem  statum  monasterii  vestri  a  tempore  creationis 
prioris  exquisite,  et  communitur  revolvatis,  ut  gesta  cujuslibet  anni  nobis  per 

scriptum   conventus  post  trans evidentiiis  innotescat,   ut  ex 

paterna  compassione,  juxta  vires  remedium  prseparemus.  H;iec  igitur  in  virtute 
obedientiffi,  et  sub  poena  canonicaj  districtionis  inviolabiliter  observari,  poenas 
ad  praisens  deferentes   pr^textu   experientise   majoris,    quam   adhue   habere 

disposuimus  zelo  patris 

XV. — Inquisitio  et  Extenta  factfe  coram  Laurentio  de  Allerthorp  uno 
baronum  de  scaccarjo  regis  et  Johanne  Foucher  esc.  in  com.  Not.  et  Derb.  apud 
villam  de  Notyngham  die  Jovis  prox.  post  festum  nativitatis  beatos  IMariie 
virginis  anno  regni  regis  Ricardi  secundi  post  conquestum  tertio,  per  sacramen- 
tum  Johannie  Knollas,  Johannes  de  Hadeshill,  Johannis  Tjmime  de  Bole, 
Thomte  del  Grene  de  Styrap,  Willielmi  del  Grene  de  Carleton,  Johannis  Clerk 
de  Mysterton,  Eicardi  Barker  de  Wyrsoppe,  Willielmi  del  Grene  de  Manton, 
Thcmre  Michelsone  de  Langwath  Johannis  Meyre  de  Torworth,  Joliannis 
Braban  de  Wyrsoppe,  et  Johannis  de  Thoresby  de  Elkesleye,  qui  electi  et  jurati 
dicunt  super  sacramentum  suum^quod  prior  Prioratus  de  Blythe  alienig.  habet 
apud  Blythe  de  redditu  assis.  liberorum  tenentium  et  cotag.  solvend.  per 
annum  ad  festa  sancti  Andrese  et  Pentecostes  xvj''.  iiij*.  j**.  ob.  Item  ibidem 
ex.  acr.  iij.  rod.  terrre  dominicpe  in  communi  qua?  valent  per  annum  comniuni- 
bus  annis  lv\  iiij"^.  ob.  pretium  acra?  vj*^.  Item  ibidem  xvj.  acr.  j.  rod  prati 
dominici  jac  in  communi  qure  val.  per  annum  xxvij"  pretium  acraj  xviij*^. 
Item  duo  molendina  aquatica  ibidem  (pia'  valent  per  annum  xl^  Item  ibidem 
unam  placeam  pasturre  voc.  Litellond  qua'  valet  per  annum  vj».  viij**.  Item 
ibidem  unum  boscum  voc.  Nortlilond  jac.  in  communi  cujus  subboscus  valet 
per  annum  vj\  viij*^.      Item  unam  pasturam  ibidem  voc.  Westcroft  quse  valet 
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per  annum  v}\  viij'^.  Item  ibidem  imam  aquam  cujus  piscaria  valet  per 
annum  vj',  viij''.  Item  berbagium  curtihig.  ibidem  val.  per  annum  iij^  iiij**. 
Item  unum  alnetum  ibidem  quod  val.  per  annum  iij*.  iiij'^.  Item,  tolnetum, 
mercatum,  et  nundin.  una  cum  placitis  et  perquisitis  curite  ibidem  tempore 
nundin.  qua?  valent  per  annum  Ix''.  Item  unam  cur.  tenend.  de  fratribus 
septimanis  in  tres  septiman.  cum  duabus  magnis  cur.  ibidem  qua?  val.  per 
annum  xlvj^  viij'^  Item  ibidem  cxx  opera  metendi  blada  pradicti  prioris  in 
autumpno  qure  valent  per  annum  xx^  Item  unum  par  cirotecarum  redd, 
pretii  ij**. 

Item  dicunt  quod  idem  prior  habet  apud  Barneby  unum  gardinum  cujus 
lierbagium  et  proficuum  valet  per  annum  ij*.  vj^.  Item  ibidem  xiij.  bovatas 
terras  qualibet  cont,  xvj.  acr.  terrre  qu?e  val.  per  annum  xliij*.  iiij"^.  pret.  acr. 
iij"^.  ob.  Item  ibidem  viij.  acr.  dim.  prati  quai  val.  per  annum  xij^  ix**.  pret. 
acrre  xviij'^.  Item  ibidem  de  redditu  ass.  liberorum  tenentium  et  cotar.  sol.  ad 
terminos  supradictos  xxxij*.  ij"^.  ob. 

Item  apud  Oulecotes  unum  mes.  et  duas  bovatas  terrse  quae  valent  per 
annum  xiij*.  iiij'*.  Item  ibidem  de  redd.  ass.  tenent.  sol.  ad  eosdem  terminos 
xviij*.      Item  ibidem  quatuor  acr.  dim.  prati  quse  valent  per  annum  vij*.  vj"*. 

Item  apud  Bughton  unum  mes.  cj.  acr.  terras  et  v.  acr.  prati  qute  valent 
per  annum  xx*. 

Item  apud  Elton  unum  manerium  cujus  domus  nihil  valent  ultra  repris. 
per  annum.  Item  ibidem  unum  columbare  quod  valet  per  annum  x^.  Item 
ibidem  xvj.  bovat.  terrse  qualibet  bovata  cont.  xv.  acr.  terrae  quse  valent  per 
annum  viij".  pret.  acrse  viij'^.  Item  xvj.  acr,  prati  dominici  qfe  valent  per 
annum  xxxij^.  pret.  acraj  ij^.  Item  ibidem  redd.  ass.  liberorum  tenentium 
solvend.  ad  terminos  praedictos  Ivij^.  viij'^.  Item  ibidem  xxvij.  bovat.  terrse 
nativffi  quarum  xxiiij°^  qurelibet  bovata  reddit  per  annum  x"^.  ob.  et  tres 
bovatiB  res.  dimissaj  her,  Laur.  del  Grene  et  Rogeri  Tronk  imperpetuum  ; 
ffiualibet  reddit  per  annum  x*^.  qaj  valet  per  annum  Ij^.  Item  xiij".x.  ova  red- 
ditus  exeuntis  de  praedictis  xxvij,  bovat  terra?  native  solvend,  ad  festum 
Paschffi  qnre  valent  per  annum  xiij*",  ob.  pretii  singulorum  xx.  ov.  j*^.  Item 
X,  gallos  dicti  redditus  prasdietarum  xxiijo^.  bovat.  terrse  de  prajdictis  xvij. 
bovatis  terra?  native  solvend,  ad  Nat,  Domini  deductis  tribus  gallis  pro  decasu 
prsedictarum  trium  bovatarum  terra?  inde  dimissarum  ad  firmam  ut  prasmittitur, 
qui  quidem  x.  galli  valent  per  annum  x'',  ob,  pretium  galli  j''.  Item  xxiiij*^^ 
gullinas  redditus  earundem  xxiiijo''.  bovat.  solvend.  ad  idem  festum  deduct, 
iij.  gallinis  pro  decasu  pra?dicto  ex  causa  pra?dicta,  quae  quidem  xxiijo'.  gallina? 
valent  per  annum  iiij^,  pret.  gallinae  ij^.  Item  dicunt  (i[uod  quaelibet  bovata 
terrae  de  praedictis  xxiiijo"".  bovatis  terrte  nativae  debet  operari  cum  domino  per 
duos  dies  qualibet  septimana  anni,  scilicet  die  lunae  et  die  sabbati  except, 
festivalibus  diebus,  qine  valent  per  annum  viij",  pret.  operis  vjs.  viij^. 

Item  apud  Elkeslay  diias  bovatas  terra?  vocat,  Bordeland  quae  valent  per 
annum  xvj-^.  Item  tres  bovat.  terra?  unde  ij,  nativa?,  qua?  valent  per  annum 
x^  Item  unum  mesnagium  cum  una  libra  cumini  redd,  ibidem  pretij  ij**.  quae 
valent  per  annum  ij**,  iiij**.      Item  pratum  dominicum  ibidem  val  per  annum 

Item  dicunt  quod  ecclesia  de  Blythe  appropriata  eidem  prioratui  valet  per 
per  annum  Ixvj".  xiij**.  iiij^. 

Item  apud  ]\Iarton  unum  niesuagium  et  duas  bovatas  terrae  quae  valent 
annum  iiij"*. 

Item  apud  Harworth  usum  mesuagium  et  unam  bovatam  terrae  quae  valent 
per  annum  ij"*. 

Item  apud  Stretton  quietum  redditum  exeunt,  de  quibusdam  terris  vocatis 
le  Gore  qui  val.  per  annum  ij**. 

Item  apud  Markham  de  redditu  ass.  solvend.  ad  terminos  Pent,  et  Sancti 
Andr,  vj"*. 
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Item  imam  pensionein  de  ecclesia  de  Weston  qure  val.  per  annum  Ixvjs, 
viij^.     Unde 

Summa  Extents  predicts  per  annum,   communibus 
annis,  est  cx^'.  ii^j.  iiij"^.  ob. 

Et  quoad  onera  et  repris.  ejusdem  Prioratus  dieunt  super  sacramentum 
suum  quod  est  in  eodeni  prioratu  unus  monaclius  alienig.  qui  fuit  prior  ibidem, 
et  qui  propter  senectutem  et  impotentiara  status  sui  resignavit,  et  habet  ex 
ordinatione  ordinarii  ad  cervisia  et  coquina  quolibet  die  quantum  duo  monaclii 
per  annum  qure  valent  per  annum  xij".  xvij^.  ix'^.  Item  idem  nuper  prior 
habet  candelam,  focale,  et  alia  necessaria  pro  causa  sua,  una  cum  mensa  et 
vestura  unius  servientis  ejusdem  nuper  prioris,  qure  valent  per  annum  xlvj^. 
viijd 

Item  sunt  ibidem  duo  capellani  ministrantes  in  ecclesia  pra?dicta,  et 
habent  per  annum  pro  stipendijs  suis  una  cum  robis  et  mensa  corundum  viij''. 

Item  ibi  unus  clericus  ministrans  in  eadem  ecclesia,  cujus  victus  et  vestitus 
valent  per  annum  xx«. 

Item  vicarius  ibidem  habet  annuatim  de  eodem  Prioratu  tam  in  pecunia 
numerata,  quam  in  pretio  unius  quarterii  siiiginis  apprec.  ad  iiij^.  unacum 
mensa  ejusdem  vicarii  et  capellani  sui  cum  priore  per  xxiiijo"".  dies  solempnes 
anni  apprec.  ad  xij*^,  quae  se  extendunt  per  annum  ad  xxxvj^. 

Item  est  ibidem  unus  clericus  deserviens  prtedicto  nunc  priori  et  domui 
suae  in  singulis  negotiis  dictam  domum  tangentibus  qui  cipit  per  annum  pro 
feodo  suo  xxvjs.  viij"^.  Et  mensa  ejusdem  clerici  una  cum  x'^.  pro  roba  sua 
per  annum  val,  l^. 

Item  seneschallus  curite  ibidem  capit  per  annum  pro  feodo  suo  xl^.  et 
clericus  ejusdem  seneschalli  per  annum  xx**.  Et  mensa  eorundem  tempore  cur. 
per  annum  val.  xx^. 

Item  Ricardus  Bolevile  serviens  regis  ad  arma  habet  per  annum  per  literam 
prioris  et  conventus  ibidem  xiij^.  iiijd. 

Item  Robertus  de  Morton  habet  ibidem  unum  corrodium  quod  perquisivit 
de  Henrico  de  Rodes  <[Uod  valet  per  annum  liij**.  iiij<i. 

Item  Matill.  ux.  Roberti  de  Esyngwolde  habet  ad  totam  vitam  suam 
qualibet  septimana  vij<^.  qui  valent  per  annum  xxx^.  iiijd.  Item  habet  cotidie 
unum  panem  conventus  frumenti,  i.  panem  s'jantis  pretii  j'i,  et  lagenam  cer- 
visiiB  pretii  j*^.  quie  valent  per  annum  Ix^.  iii<^j.  Et  habet  unam  domum  pro 
mora  sua  qute  valet  per  annum  vj^.  viij^. 

Item  Robertus  de  Stansale  habet  unum  corodium  ibidem  quod  valet  per 
annum  xlvijs.  viiij^. 

Item  Alicia  quaj  fuit  uxor  Petri  Monk  habet  unum  corrodium  ibidem 
quod  valet  per  annum  liijs.  j^. 

Item  Willielmus  de  Kelum,  et  ux.  ejusdem  AVillielmi,  Thomas  Halyfax, 
et  Thomas  de  Stanelay  habent  ibidem  quatuor  consimilia  corodia,  scilicet 
quilibet  eorum  unuui  corodium,  qute  valent  per  annum  x''.  xii^j.  iiij^^. 

Item  Thomas  Auneray  habet  unum  corrodium  ibidem  quod  valet  per 
annum  lvj«.  viij*^i. 

Item  est  ibidem  uuus  Cocus  deserviens  tam  pro  priore  quam  pro  hospitali- 
tate  supervenientium  ibidem,  cujus  mensa  et  stipend,  se  extend,  ad  l*^.  per 
annum. 

Item  est  ibidem  unus  famulus  ejusdem  coci,  cujus  mensa  et  vestura  valent 
per  annum  xiij*'.  iiij'^. 

Item  ibidem  unus  pistor  cum  uno  famulo  suo,  quorum  mensa  et  stipendia 
valent  per  annum  cxiiij'^.  iij. 

Item  est  ibidem  unus  forestarius  cujus  mensa  et  stipendium  cum  una  roba 
sua  val.  per  annum  1*^. 

Item  unus  serviens  prtedicti  nunc  prioris  cquitans  cum  ipso  priore  in 
negotiis  suis  qui  capit  pro  stipendio  et  roba  sua  per  annum  xxiij^.  iiij*^. 
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Item  est  ibidem  uims  botellarius,  cujus  mensa,  stipend,  et  roba  val.  per 
annum  !«. 

Item  idem  prior  solvit  annnatim  Ballivo  Honoris  de  Tykhill  in  wappent. 
de  Bersetlowe,  pro  (luodam  commiini  fine  pertin.  eidem  Honori  xx^. 

Item  pro  resolutione  redditis  Jolianni  Biirdon,  Nicholao  Monbocher,  et 
abbati  de  Koclie,  pro  Bughton,  Barneby,  et  Blythe,  per  annum  vj^.  viij^^. 

Item  Arehiepiscopo  Ebor.  pro  procurations  sua  x^. 

Item  procuratori  domini  Papte  vij^. 

Item  archidiacono  Not.  pro  visitations  vij^.  vj^ 

Item  in  expens.  Hospitalitalis  per  annum  x''. 

Item  in  sustentatione  ipsius  nunc  Prioris,  famulorum  st  equorum  suoruni, 
ac  aliis  necessariis  ejusdem  Prioris  una  cum  xvj'^  pro  expens.  ejusdem  Prioris 
eundo  et  morando  London,  st  alibi  pro  negotiis  domus  prtedictae  psr  annum 
xxvij".  x^. 

Item  in  reparations  Cancelli  prpedictfe  ecclesite  de  Blythe,  fsnsstr.  ejusdem 
cancelli,  domorum,  et  grangearum  prioratus  pmedicti,  acpontis  de  Blythe,  una 
cum  emendatione  librorum,  vestimentorum,  et  aliorum  ornamentorum  ecclesise 
priBdictffi,  necuon  in  cera,  oleo,  et  aliis  necessariis  ibidem  inveniend.  per 
annum  xvij''. 

Item  procuratori  ipsius  prioris  apud  Bautrs  pro  mortuar.  ibidsm  custo- 
disnd.  scilicet  in  pretio  unius  quaterii  siliginis  per  annum  iiij^.     Unde 

Summa   onerum   et   repris.    se  extsndit  per 

annum  ad  cxxxvij''.  xvj^,  x^. 
Et  rsman.  ds  claro  xlvj^,  vj^.  ob. 

Item  dicunt  super  sacramentum  suum  quod  unum  molendinum  fulreticum 
apud  Blyth  quod  solebat  reddere  psr  annum  xx^.  modo  totalitsr  vastat.  st  nihil 
valet  per  annum  ad  dampnum  regis  quod  quidem  dampnum  se  extsndit  psr 
annum  ad  xx"^.  Et  dicunt  quod  vastum  molendini  priedicti  accidebat  anno 
xxxix"o.  Edw.  tertii  quo  anno  quidsm  Gilbertus  fuit  prior  ibidem  pro  defectu 
rsparationis  molendini  prpedicti. 


Extracts   froin    Bishop   Lomilawls   Register. — By  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Maddison,  F.S.A. 

The  title  of  my  paper  does  not  quite  adequately  express  its  scope  and 
intention.  Instead  of  "  Extracts  from  Bishop  Longiand's  Eegister," 
it  should  rather  run,  "  Bishop  Longiand's  character  viewed  in 
i-elation  to  his  Episcopal  Register  "  ;  for  in  reality  the  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  try  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  character  of  a  man, 
who,  I  venture  to  think,  has  been  rather  harshly  dealt  with  by 
historians,  not  to  present  a  bundle  of  dry  excerpts  from  documents 
which,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  interest  for  the  general 
public. 

John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1521  to  1547,  had  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  part  to  play  in  a  time  of  rapid,  startling 
transition.  He  was  confessor  to  Henry  YIIL,  and  had  it  been 
lawful  for  him  to  have  left  on  record  some  of  his  royal  penitent's 
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confessions,  a  very  interesting  page  would  have  been  added  to  our 
history.  What  a  charge  the  King's  conscience  must  have  been  ! 
What  strange  vicissitudes  in  Church  and  State  marked  the  period  ! 
There  was  the  vexed  question  of  the  Divorce,  the  stone  of  stumbling 
to  so  many  ;  there  was  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  and  the 
wholesale  plunder  of  Ecclesiastical  Property;  there  were  the  alterna- 
tions of  fortune  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Eeforming  j)arties,  as 
the  King  inclined  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  Bishop  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  Wolsey  and  Cromwell ;  of 
Anne  Bullen  and  Katherine  Howard.  He  saw  the  wisest  head  in 
Europe,  Sir  Thomas  INIore's,  fall  on  the  scaflbld,  and  the  most 
saintly-minded  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  John  Eisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  meekly  lay  down  his  life,  a  martyr  for  conscience  sake. 

These  were  indeed  startling  times  ;  no  one  knew  what  would 
come  next.  Those  who  attempted  to  stem  the  tide,  perished  ;  those 
who  swam  with  it,  survived. 

Such  was  John  Longland.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  trace  of  a  high  mind  or  lofty  soul  to  be  found  in  him.  There 
was  no  fellowship  between  him  and  such  prelates  as  Becket, 
Grosteste,  or  Fisher.  He  was  a  compliant,  versatile,  smooth- 
tongued courtier,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  marvellous  success  with 
which  he  contrived  to  reconcile  his  duties  respectively  towards 
Church  and  State.  In  ecclesiastical  language  he  might  be  reckoned 
as  an  Erastian,  in  political,  a  Trimmer  ;  a  description  which  it  must 
be  feared  would  have  included  most  of  the  prelates  of  his  century. 
Yet  this  character  must  in  all  fairness  be  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  times  which  gave  it  birth.  An 
epoch  in  history  distinctly  moulds  and  fashions  the  characters  of 
those  who  have  to  play  a  part  in  it.  What  Longland  might  have 
been  in  more  settled,  peaceable  times,  it  is  useless  to  conjecture  ; 
but  the  ever-shifting  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  the  distracting 
changes,  the  necessity  of  having  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution  on 
all  occasions  in  view  of  a  possible  reaction,  all  this  must  surely  have 
served  to  develope  the  natural  pliaucy  of  his  disposition,  and  to 
perfect  him  in  the  art  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
becoming,  not  in  the  highest  sense,  all  things  to  all  men.  Thus  he 
aided  and  abetted  his  royal  master  in  the  divorce  of  Katherine  of 
Arragon  ;  preached  a  most  violent  sermon  againt  the  Pope's 
supremacy  ;  yet  lent  a  hand  in  detecting  and  punishing  heresy,  and 
acquiesced  tamely  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 

But  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper  is  to  try  to  mitigate,  in 
a  measure,  the  very  severe  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  Foxe  in  his 
Book  of  Martyrs,  and  echoed  by  Mr.  Eroude  in  his  History  of 
England.  The  former  exhibits  him  in  the  odious  light  of  an 
inveterate  persecutor,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  sufferers  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  referring  witli  extreme  j^recision  to  the  Bishop's  register 
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at  Lincoln,  citing  even  the  very  pages,  as  if  purposely  to  facilitate 
the  veritication  of  the  statements.  The  latter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  history,  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  a  "  person  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  humanity  had  been  long  exorcised  by  the  spirit 
of  an  ecclesiastic,"  and  as  "  staggering  along  the  last  years  of  a  life 
against  which  his  own  register  bears  dreadful  witness." 

On  reading  these  words  one  naturally  looks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  for  the  references,  and  the  name  of  Foxe  alone  is  given.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Froude  had 
personally  inspected  the  register,  and  made  himself  master  of  its 
contents  ;  but  apparently  he  places  implicit  faith  in  Foxe,  and  relies 
on  his  accuracy. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  Foxe's 
references  to  Longland's  Eegister  cannot  be  verified.  I  can  vouch 
for  this,  as  I  have  myself  carefully  gone  through  the  memoranda 
\vhich  commence  w^ith  the  first  year  of  Longland's  episcopate,  and 
end  with  the  last.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  mere  guess- 
work. There  may  have  been  another  register  to  which  Foxe  had 
access,  and  which  may  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  ;  but  there  is  not 
an  iota  of  evidence  to  shew  that  there  was  another  register.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  existing  register  corresponds  with  those  of  the 
preceding  Bishops,  Atwater,  Smith,  and  Russell. 

Or  again,  Foxe  may  have  trusted  to  extracts  made  by  friends, 
who  in  their  zeal  caught  at  any  means  by  which  they  might  render 
the  Bishops  of  the  old  religion  odious.  Explanations  of  this  sort 
may  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  to  little  good.  But  even  where 
Foxe  is  suj^ported  by  the  evidence  of  the  present  register,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  small  points  of  inaccuracy  in  his  narrative.  For 
instance,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  work,  at 
pages  193,  194,  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Thomas  Harding,  of  Chesham.  Foxe  asserts  that  he  was  examined 
by  Bishop  Longland  at  Woburn,  and  after  a  while  solemnly  con- 
demned by  the  Bishop  to  be  burnt,  who  handed  him  over  to 
Kowland  Messenger,  the  Vicar  of  Great  Wycombe,  for  that  purpose. 

IN'ow  the  register  contains  an  account  of  Harding's  examination, 
but  it  was  conducted,  not  by  the  Bishop,  but  by  his  Yicar-General, 
John  Rayne,  assisted  by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Thame  Abbey  and 
Suffragan-Bishop,  and  Thomas  Waterhouse,  Rp.ctor  of  Ashridge. 
This  Commission  found  Harding  to  be  guilt}'  of  relapse  into  heresy  ; 
but  Foxe  does  not  mention  an  additional  circumstance  of  some 
interest.  According  to  the  register,  Harding  craved  for  the  benefit 
of  absolution,  and  thereupon  Rayne,  the  Vicar-General,  pronounced 
him  free  from  the  greater  excommunication,  and  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church. 

Again,  the  certificate  sent  to  the  King  setting  forth  Harding  as 
a  relapsed  heretic,  states  that  he  had  confessed  his  heresy  before 
Bishop  Longland  at  the  Old  Temple  in  London,  not  at  Woburn,  as 
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Foxe  asseits.  This  took  place  on  the  6th  April,  but  the  fuller 
examination  before  Eayne  and  his  assessors  was  on  the  29th  May. 
Plainly  then  Foxe  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  authorities.  Harding 
seems  in  fact  to  have  undergone  two  examinations  ;  one,  apparently 
a  short  one,  before  the  Bishop  in  London,  on  the  6th  April,  and 
the  other,  much  more  searching,  before  the  Vicar-General  and  a 
Commission  on  the  29th  May.  This  is  certainly  not  in  keeping 
with  Foxe's  account,  and  his  omission  of  Harding's  recantation 
renders  one  rather  suspicious  of  his  trustworthiness. 

I  find  in  the  register  a  certificate  of  Wiliam  Cowbridge  being 
found  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  Foxe  at  page  366  of  his  second  volume 
gives  a  brief  account  of  him,  asserting  that  he  was  really  bereft  of 
reason,  and  more  fit  for  Bedlam  than  for  Smithfield.  No  mention 
of  this  fact  occurs  in  the  register ;  he  is  simply  declared  to  have 
fallen  again  into  heresy  which  he  had  solemnly  abjured  in  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Smith.  But  it  is  still  more  surprising  to  find 
that  Foxe  actually  omits  all  mention  of  one  unfortunate  whom  the 
register  records  as  having  been  found  guilty  of  relapse.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  vehement  partisan  should  exaggerate  and  garble 
the  records  of  his  opponent's  iniquities,  but  I  own  to  some  astonish- 
ment at  finding  him  so  careless  as  to  miss  an  important  instance  of 
persecution.  Yet  so  it  is.  On  page  201  of  the  register,  a  full 
account  is  given  of  one  Laurence  Dawson,  of  Leicester,  who  after 
abjuring  heresy  under  Bishop  Smith,  was  found  guilty  of  relapse 
under  Bishop  Longland,  by  a  certificate  bearing  date  21st  ]N"ov.,  1536. 

in  brief  the  case  stands  thus.  Out  of  the  long  list  of  persecuted 
people  given  by  Foxe,  I  only  find  two  in  the  register,  viz.,  Cowbridge 
and  Harding.  I  find  in  the  case  of  Harding  some  important 
discrepancies  between  Foxe  and  the  register.  I  find  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  Laurence  Dawson  in  Foxe,  whereas  his  condemnation 
for  relapse,  couched  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
Cowbridge  and  Harding,  is  plain  and  evident  to  anyone  who  reads 
carefully  through  the  register. 

Such  are  the  facts.  I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
chronicler  with  his  authorities.  Had  he  not  so  persistently  quoted 
Longland's  Register  at  Lincoln  as  the  source  of  his  information,  his 
stories  would  never  probably  have  been  discredited  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  temptation  to  give  an  appearance  of  veracity  has  jjroved 
fatal  to  his  purpose.  xVfter  three  centuries,  by  mere  chance,  one  is 
led  to  inspect  the  register,  and  the  result  I  have  laid  before  you.  Mr. 
Froude's  severe  judgment  on  the  Bishop,  I  should  have  little  hope 
of  softening.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  Foxe's  statements  as 
necessarily  true,  without  any  attempt  to  verify  them  ;  but  he  may 
have  formed  his  opinion  from  other  grounds.  Had  he,  however, 
taken  the  trouble  to  search  the  register,  I  think  he  would  have 
been    interested,    even   though  it    cost   him    the  sacrifice  of  some 
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brilliant  writing.  The  letter  which  I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you 
would  I  am  sure  have  attracted  his  attention,  for  it  corroborates 
very  strongly  a  letter  written  by  Andrew  Baynton  to  Henry  YIII. 
in  1535,  which  Mr.  Froude  gives  in  a  foot-note  on  page  6  of  the 
third  volume  of  his  history.  The  letter,  which  is  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  tells  the  King  how  the  writer  saw  the  King  of  France, 
Francis  the  First,  march  through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  queen,  the  princesses,  the  bishops,  cardinals, 
dukes,  lords,  counts,  &c.,  and  how  in  the  presence  of  the  august 
assemblage,  six  heretics  were  burnt  at  a  single  fire. 

The  letter  is  in  French,  but  the  one  I  now  proceed  to  read  is  in 
English,  written  by  some  unknown  person,  apparently  to  the 
Bishop  ;  without  date  or  signature,  entered  in  the  register  among 
other  memoranda,  and  indexed  as  "  jSTewes  from  Parris." 

"  Suche  newes  as  we  haue  here  in  parrys  I  haue  sent  you.  As 
touchinge  suche  as  of  late  hathe  chaunced  emonges  us  pleas  ith  itt 
you  to  be  aduertised  that  nott  withstandinge  the  severe  iustice 
whiche  of  late  hathe  been  executed  upon  thise  Antechristes,  whiche 
besyd  many  erronyouse  opynyons  soo  blasphemously  oppugneth  the 
mooste  blessed  sacrament  of  the  aulter  Ther  was  within  thise  fewe 
dayes  by  the  streetes  of  parrys  scateryd  books  which  was  in  titled 
Parantiphrasynor,  scilicet  (sic  ?)  a  right  prouffitable  Intreatise 
concernynge  the  sacrament  of  the  aulter,  wherein  as  they  say  were 
scasely  soo  many  sentences  as  blasphemyes  contrary  to  the  said 
sacrament.  Wherewith  the  Kynge  was  highely  offended.  And 
forasmuche  as  he  thought  that  he  hadd  doon  asmuche  before  as  in 
hym  was  for  the  extirpacon  of  this  heresye,  and  itt  litle  hadd 
prouffyted,  he  thought  then  noo  other  refuge  butt  onely  of  god  to 
whome  pryncipally  this  matter  appertayned.  Whereupon  the  xxi. 
day  of  this  monethe  of  January  he  comaunded  a  generall  pro- 
cession to  be  maade  by  the  hole  citie  and  the  unyuersitie  of  parrys. 
In  whiche  this  was  thordre,  ffirstethe  sherive  (qy.  shrine)  of  Saint 
Genouesse  which  is  neuer  doon  without  grette  and  urgent  causes 
accompanyed  with  dyuers  parishes  with  suche  reliques  as  they 
hadde,  brought  upon  xxi.  mennys  backes  bare  foted  and  all  naked 
savinge  their  shirtes  to  iire  Dames  with  the  Cathedrall  Chirche 
Thabbott  and  the  monkes  folowinge  bare  foted  deuoutely  seyinge 
and  synginge.  And  with  them  came  the  Jacobyns  to  the  said 
chirche  where  was  gathered  togydre  the  thre  other  ordres  with  other 
religiouse  houses  and  curates  of  chirches  with  suche  reliques  as 
euery  man  hadde  taryinge  their  comynge,  (sic  ?)  This  doon 
they  all  ther  assemblede  with  canons  and  with  the  Cathedral 
quere  with  other  religues  as  of  Saint  James,  philipp,  marcell, 
barbara,  Genouesa,  and  went  to  Saint  Germayns  nere  to  the  Kyngs 
palice  named  the  lower.  Thidre  was  brought  religues  of  the  Kynge 
his  chappell  namely  the  holy  crosse,  the  crowne  of  thorne.     To  the 
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whiche  place  the  Kynge  the  queene,  the  dolffyn  with  other  his 
sones  and  doiighters  the  prynces  and  nobles  of  his  courte  came  from 
thens  and  soo  returned  all  in  ordre  to  nre  dames  before  named, 
ffirste  was  the  Cordelyars  in  nombre  to  my  judgment  Y.C.  and  in 
the  latter  ende  of  them  came  the  queue  on  horse  backe  accompanyed 
with  twoo  of  the  Kynges  doughters  and  L.X.  or  above  of  ladies 
decked  all  after  the  ffrenche  ffashion  in  mooste  goodlieste  wise  untill 
they  came  directly  before  the  chirche  where  the  queue  alighted  and 
taryed  the  comynge  of  the  Kynge  in  a  house  provided  for  hir. 
After  the  Cordelyars  came  the  Jacobyns  as  many  in  nombre  as  the 
other.  Consequently  the  Augustynes,  carmer,  monkes,  religiouse 
men,  curates  of  parishes,  lycentialls  and  doctors,  noo  other  I  will 
reherse  here  for  the  nombre  is  in  maner  infynyte  with  tapers  euery 
man  in  tliier  hands  and  suche  notable  reliques  as  they  liadde, 
hereafter  folowed  the  monkes  of  Saint  Genouesse  of  the  oon  syde  of 
the  streate,  and  of  Saint  Marcells  of  the  other  syde.  After  them 
came  the  sherines  of  bothe  thise  saintes  oon  againste  another 
carj^inge  as  I  declared  before.  After  them  came  the  canons  and 
quere  of  the  Kyng's  chappell  and  cathedrall  chirche.  And  after 
them  came  the  sweffs  (qij.  Swiss  ?)  euery  man  with  his  javelinge  in 
his  hande.  Then  folowed  them  the  gentilmen  of  the  courte.  And 
after  them  came  v  or  vi  busshoppes  iiij  cardynalls  with  other  grette 
men  of  the  courte  spirituall  beriuge  also  certayne  reliques.  After 
whome  came  iij  of  the  Kynges  sones  havinge  the  iiij  with  them 
whiche  caryed  the  canapy  over  the  Sacrament  wbiche  the  busshoppe 
of  parrys  bore.  The  Kynge  folowinge  ymmediately  on  fote  open 
heded  with  a  torche  iu  his  hande  havinge  the  Cardynall  loreyne  on 
his  lefte  hande  syde  by  syde.  And  after  hym  in  that  parte  the 
prynces  and  other  nobles  of  the  courte.  And  on  the  right  hande 
the  prymor  presydent  of  the  parliament  whom  folowed  the  comisailes 
(sic  ?)  of  the  same  with  other  of  other  places  of  Justice  and  all 
those  in  scarlett.  And  in  the  myddest  of  thise  twoo  strayte  after 
the  Kynge  came  LX  or  above  of  noblemen  with  torches  as  he  didd. 
The  reason  wherefore  he  putt  the  parliament  on  his  right  hande 
was  to  signifie  that  he  wolde  preserve  Justice  above  any  creature 
lyvinge,  were  he  neuer  soo  noble  or  dere  beloved  to  hym.  Then 
folowed  the  mayor  of  the  towne  with  his  officers  and  aldermen,  and 
after  them  the  Kynges  garde,  and  the  garde  of  the  towne  with 
hawberds  in  their  liandes  and  stavis.  And  as  for  the  multytude  of 
comyns  that  were  there  I  cannott  nombre.  And  whenne  the  Kynge 
came  before  the  chirche  the  queue  beinge  caryed  betwixt  iiij  men 
in  hir  chayre  with  the  Kynge's  doughters  folowed  hym  into  the 
chirche  where  Avas  a  solempne  masse  songe  semblablement  as  itt  is 
upon  Corpus  Chri  daye.  What  highe  solemnyte  was  doon  ther  itt 
was  nott  possible  to  entre  to  see.  And  as  the  Kynge  passed  before 
the  chambre  that  I  stode  in  the  people  which  stode  in  the  streate 
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laudynge  the  Kynge  as  he  was  mooste  worthieste  for  this  noble  acte 
cryed  to  hym,  Sir  doe  good  justice.  Whome  with  lovirige  coimte- 
nauce  he  badde  to  be  content  as  who  wolde  saye  that  they  shulde 
nott  nede  to  feare  thatt,  and  that  he  shortely  after  declared,  ffor 
yminediately  after  dyner  was  hadde  oute  of  the  Schatelate  his  pry  son 
vi  condempned  persones.  The  receiver  of  Mans  a  grette  man  and 
worth  about  XL  crownes,  a  Counsailours  sone  of  Roan,  and  iiij  other 
whiche  were  burned  thre  att  the  halys  and  thre  att  the  crossetyrewaye. 
And  with  this  Receiver  was  burned  thre  grette  sackes  of  bookes  of 
heresy e  which  were  founde  in  his  house.  This  ye  may  boldely 
affyrme  for  itt  is  nothinge  butt  truth  with  much  more  which  for 
lacke  of  leaser  I  have  omytted.  Moreouer  after  dyner  whiche  was 
in  the  busshoppe  of  parrys  house  the  Kynge  declared  in  an  oracon 
to  his  nobles  and  counsailours  his  faithefull  mynde  towards  god 
Rehersynge  his  benefites,  and  the  long  contynuance  of  his  roialme 
in  the  true  faithe  of  Christe,  mentyonynge  also  that  as  his  pre- 
decessors were  nott  without  good  cause  called  mooste  christian 
prynces  soo  he  trusted  to  ymploye  his  endeavour  that  his  name 
shall  notte  decaye  or  be  loste  by  hym.  Exhortynge  and  requyrynge 
them  all  bothe  spirituall  and  temporall  euery  man  for  his  parte  to 
doo  tlie  same.  Addynge  furdre  that  if  he  founde  any  to  halte  in 
this  poynte  he  shulde  suffre  extreme  iustice,  allegynge  this  texte, 
"  Si  oculus  tuus  scandalizat  te  erue  et  proice  eiim  ahs  te."  Sithe 
oon  woman  was  brent  and  dyverse  other  remayne  in  pryson 
some  condempned  some  like  to  be  shortely.  And  this  present  day 
ar  bannyshed  the  realme  of  ffraunce  aboue  LX  persones  whiche  ar 
suspecte  of  heresye  their  goodes  all  confiscate  to  the  Kynges  use. 
And  also  I  shall  desiour  you  to  pardon  me  because  I  did  nott  write 
this  nowe  fayrer,  ffor  the  brynger  was  in  suche  importune  haste  that 
I  coude  nott  Avrite  itt  to  my  purpose,  &c." 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  identify  the  writer  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent.  Of  course  we  may  assume,  in 
default  of  further  information,  that  Bishop  Longland  was  intended 
to  receive  it,  but  it  is  remarkable,  in  that  case,  that  no  hint  is  given 
of  his  ecclesiastical  rank  and  dignity.  The  letters  of  that^  day 
abounded  with  fulsome  professions  of  devotion  and  humility,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  addressed  to  Cromwell  and  AVolsey,  but  this 
one  does  not  contain  a  single  expression  which  would  lead  one  to 
tliink  that  the  writer  was  addressing  either  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
superior.  Possibly,  however,  the  preamble  and  the  conclusion  in 
the  original  letter  may  have  been  omitted  purposely,  since  this  is 
but  a  copy,  and  only  intended  to  be  a  memorandum  in  the  register 
for  purposes  of  reference. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Bishop  Longland  in  his  character 
as  a  *'  persecutor  "  ;  but,  before  we  leave  him,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
another  view  of  him,  as  a  Reformer — not  of  course  in  the  religious 
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sense  of  the  word — and  as  a  vigilant  administrator  of  his  diocese, 
and  as  an  active  corrector  of  abuses  in  the  monasteries  within  his 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Froude  is  pleased  to  speak  of  him  as  "  staggering 
along  the  last  years  of  his  life,"  a  phrase  which  conveys  little  or  no 
meaning  to  my  mind.  If  he  means  thereby  that  Longland  was  so 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  years  as  to  be  well  nigh  incapable  of 
exertion,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

The  letters  of  injunctions  addressed  to  various  religious  houses 
are  stringent,  searching  and  particular,  and  they  are  of  special 
interest  because  they  are  written  only  four  or  five  years  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  institutions  which  they  were  intended  to  purify 
and  reform.  At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  any  defence  of  the  monastic  system  as  it  existed  in  England 
shortly  before  the  Eeformation.  It  has  been  assailed  with  extra- 
ordinary virulence,  and  doubtless  much  corruption  and  irregularity 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  small  religious  establishments.  But  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  sent  to 
inspect  them  had  a  strong  interest  in  making  theni  out  as  bad  as 
possible,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  were  a 
similar  inquisitorial  scrutiny  applied  to  every  parish  in  England,  in 
this  our  day,  by  a  body  of  men  animated  with  a  similar  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  the  clergy,  it  is  highly  probable  that  very  innocent 
actions  would  be  subjected  to  a  sinister  interpretation,  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  most  spotless  character. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  smaller  monasteries  were  in  the  worst 
condition,  financially  and  morally.  A  burden  of  debt  is  usually 
thought  to  demoralise  individuals,  and  the  characters  of  institutions 
suffer  from  the  same  cause. 

The  Priory  of  Gotham  or  J^un  Cotton,  near  Grimsby,  is  the 
example  I  propose  now  to  bring  before  you.  A  small  nunnery 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  Stephen,  by  Alan  Munceaux. 
The  revenues  were  never  large,  being  under  £50  per  annum  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  out  of  which  a  prioress  and  twelve  nuns  had 
to  be  supported.  In  the  year  1531  it  was  in  evil  plight,  oppressed 
by  debt,  plundered  by  hangers-on,  ruinous  in  fabric,  lax  in  discipline. 
The  letter  of  injunctions  which  I  shall  now  read,  was  written  by 
Bishop  Longland  after  a  visitation  he  had  held,  no  doubt  urged  to 
that  step  by  strong  representations  of  the  evils  existing,  and,  possibly 
from  his  position  as  King's  confessor,  knowing  something  of  what 
Henry  had  in  his  mind  to  do.  J^otes  of  warning  had  been  sounded 
previously  ;  Wolsey  and  Warham  had  tried  to  set  the  houses  in  order, 
but  had  failed.  Bishop  Longland,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  character 
of  these  letters,  set  about  the  task  in  earnest.  The  injunctions  are 
strict  and  minute,  descending  to  what  might  seem  trifling  and 
insignificant  particulars. 
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In  the  case  of  ^im  Cotton,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
irregularities  prevailing  in  the  nunnery  arose  rather  from  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  superior,  than  from  downright  depravity  of 
disposition.  The  income  was  very  small ;  debts  had  increased  and 
multiplied  ;  the  kinsfolk  of  the  prioress  fleeced  her  unmercifully  ; 
her  nuns,  impatient  of  short  commons  and  uncomfortable  lodging, 
wandered  abroad  to  wealthier  houses,  and  paid  lengthened  visits  to 
their  friends  at  Thornton  and  Hull.  A  religious  house  of  this  sort 
was  a  type  of  what  Henry  intended  to  suppress.  Whether  Nun 
Cotton  attended  to  the  Bishop's  injunctions  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say  ;  even  if  it  had,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  inevitable  doom. 
This  letter  was  written  in  1531,  and  in  1535  the  general  visitation 
began  under  Cromwell's  direction  : — 

"  John  Longlond  by  the  sufl'eraunce  of  god  Bushope  of  Lincoln 
to  our  welbeloued  susters  in  christe  the  prioresse  and  convent  of 
iS'un  Cottam  of  our  dioces  of  Lincoln  sendeth  greting  grace  and 
our  blessing.  And  forasmoche  as  in  our  ordynary  visitacoH  of  late 
ex'cysed  within  y*  house  dyuerse  thinges  apperyd  and  were  detected 
worthy  reformacon  we  therefore  for  the  hono^  of  god  and  redresse 
of  the  same  and  mayntenaunce  of  good  religion  ther  send  to  you 
thies  Iniuncoiis  folowing  whiche  we  will  and  comaund  you  to  kepe 
undre  the  paynes  ensewing.  ffyrste  foras  moche  as  all  religion  is 
grounded  and  ordeyned  principally  to  hono'^  and  s,ve  god  aswell  by 
night  as  by  daye  and  namely  the  dyuyne  s,uice  in  the  quere  to  be 
honourably  and  treateably  song  and  said,  soo  that  by  the  hering  of 
the  same  deuocon  may  en  crease  aswell  in  the  singers  and  sayers,  as 
in  the  herers  :  And  for  that  itt  doth  appere  by  the  detecoris  in  myn 
ordynary  visitacon  that  itt  hath  nott  soo  bene  used  with  you,  butt 
doon  with  grete  festinacon,  haste  and  without  deuocon  contrarye  to 
to  the  good  maner  and  ordre  of  religion  :  In  consideracon  of  all  thies 
premysses  &  for  the  more  hono^  to  god  and  encrease  of  vertue  in 
religion  I  chardge  you  lady  priores  and  all  the  ladyes  susters  of  yo^ 
monastery  and  yo^  successours  hereafter  to  come  in  the  vertue  of 
obedyence  and  the  payne  of  contempte  that  frome  hensforth  ye  doo 
and  cause  to  be  doon  all  yo'^  dyuyne  s,uice  to  be  treateably  song 
undre  sobre  &  deuoute  man,  with  good  pause  and  punctuacon  and 
without  eny  haste  or  festinaton.  And  that  ye  kepe  yo'^  due  houres 
and  tymes  of  yo^  said  dyuyne  s,uice  with  all  other  yo^  obs,uances 
and  yo^  ceremonyes  aswell  in  the  cloistre,  chapto^  house,  fratry  and 
dorter,  as  in  the  quere.  And  that  ye  kepe  fyrme  love  and 
charyte  emonge  you,  without  whiche  charyte  noo  vertue  can 
prevaile,  nor  religion  psper  nor  be  acceptable  to  almighty  god,  nor 
merytoryous  to  the  doer. 

"  And  chardge  you  lady  priores  ther  sett  in  the  roome  as  hede 
ruler  and  gouerno^  :  to  use  yo^self  as  a  good  modre,  lovingly, 
charitably,  and  indifferently  to  all  yo^  susters  and  spuall  children. 
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And  soo  doing  ye  shall  best  please  god  and  noryshe  charyte  emonge 
them.  And  that  ye  give  nott  to  light  credence  to  eny  tale,  whiche 
light  credence  is  the  norysher  of  debate  and  varyaunce.  And 
likewise  chardge  you  lady  priores  that  ye  sufFre  nomore  hereaft'  eny 
lorde  of  mysrule  to  be  within  yo^  house,  nouther  to  suffre  hereafter 
eny  suche  disgysinge  as  in  tymes  ]3ast  haue  bene  used  in  yo'" 
monastery  in  nunnes  apparell  ne  otherwise.  And  that  frome 
hensforth  ye  do  nomore  burden  ne  chardge  yo^  house  with  suche  a 
numbre  of  yo^'  kynnesfolks  as  ye  haue  in  tymes  past  used,  yo'^ 
good  mother  itt  is  meate  ye  haue  aboute  you  for  yo^  comforte  and 
hirs  bothe.  And  oori  or  ij  moo  of  suche  yo^  saddest  kynnesfolke 
whome  ye  shall  thynk  mooste  conuenyent  but  passe  nott. 

"  And  frome  hensforth  that  ye  suffre  noori  of  yo^  chapeleyns  to 
have  in  their  keping  eny  keye  of  the  churche  or  cloistre  dores  butt 
that  the  president  of  yo^'  religion  or  sextene  kepe  them  and  open  and 
shitt  the  same  dores  att  houres  conuenyent,  that  is  to  say  vij  of  the 
clock  in  the  mourning.  And  after  masse  yo^  churche  dores  to  be  shitt 
till  evensong  be  doon.  And  straight  after  euensong  to  shitt  them 
for  all  night. 

"  And  forasmoche  as  by  yo'^  negligent  sufferaunce  dyuerse  of  yo^ 
susters  hath  wandred  a  brode  in  the  world,  some  undre  the  p'tense 
of  pylgrymage,  some  to  see  ther  trends,  and  otherwise  whereby 
hath  growen  many  Inconuenyences,  insolent  behauio'^s,  and  moche 
slaunder  aswell  to  yo^'  house  as  to  those  susters,  as  by  the  texte  of 
my  said  visitacon  doth  euydently  appere,  I  chardge  you  lady  priores 
therfore  and  all  yo^  successours  that  frome  hensforthe  ye  ney' 
licence  ne  suffre  eny  yo^  susters  to  goo  out  of  yo'^  monastery  without 
a  grette  urgent  cause  by  you  knowen  and  ij  of  yo^  senio'^  susters 
approved  afore  yo'^  said  licence  soo  given.  And  that  they  tary  nott 
out  of  the  monastery  in  the  nighte  tyme.  And  to  have  in  company 
oon  other  wise  sobre  and  discrete  suster,  that  soo  the  oon  may 
testifye  of  the  other  honest  conuersacofi.  And  that  hereafter  ye 
nomore  tak  noo  money  nor  other  thing  by  Avaye  of  paction  or 
covenante  for  receyving  of  eny  nunne  or  nunnes  in  to  the  habytt. 
ytt  shalbe  laufull  for  you  to  tak  that  ther  frendes  will  give  you  of 
ther  own  free  wills  and  deuocon,  butt  nott  by  the  waye  of  demaunde, 
pacte  nor  coveiinte.  And  that  ye  see  your  susters  to  haue  ther 
mete  and  drynk  holsome  and  honestly  dressed. 

"  And  that  ye  lady  prioresse  cause  and  compell  all  yo^  susters 
(those  oonly  excepte  that  be  seke)  to  kepe  the  quere  and  no  more 
to  be  absent  as  in  tymes  past  they  haue  been  wont  to  use,  being 
content  iff  vj  haue  been  present,  the  residue  to  goo  att  lybertie 
where  they  wold  some  att  thornton,  some  att  JSTewsom,  some  at  hull 
some  att  other  places  att  their  pleasures  :  Whiche  is  in  the  sight  of 
good  men  abhomynable,  high  displeas,'^  to  god,  rebuke,  shame  and 
reproche  to  religion.  And  due  correctons  {sic  ?)  to  be  doon  according 
unto  yo^  religion  frome  tyme  to  tyme. 
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"  Also  we  chardge  you  lady  prioresse  undre  payne  of  excoicacoii 
that  ye  frome  liensfortli  nomore  sufFre  Sir  John  Warde,  Sir  Richard 
Caluerley,  Sir  Willm  Johnson  nor  psons  curates  ne  the  pson  of 
Skotton  ne  Sir  Willm  Seele  to  come  within  the  pcincts  of  yo'^ 
monasterye,  that  if  they  by  channce  doo  unwares  to  you  that  ye 
streight  banishe  them  and  suffre  nott  them  ther  to  tary  nor  noone 
of  yo^  susters  to  comune  with  them,  or  eny  of  them.  And  that  ye 
voide  oute  of  yo^'  house  Robt  laurence.  And  he  nomore  to  resorte 
to  the  same. 

"  Ouerthis  I  chardge  you  lady  prioresse  undre  the  said  payne 
thatye  yerely  make  yo"^  accompte  openly  and  truely  in  yo^  chapto^ 
house  afore  the  mooste  pte  and  the  senio^  of  yo^'  susters  that  they 
may  knowe  frome  yere  to  yere  the  state  of  the  said  house.  And 
that  ye  streight  upon  sight  hereof  dymynishe  the  nombre  of  yo^ 
SjU^nts  aswell  men  as  women,  which  excessyve  nombre  that  ye  kepe 
of  them  bothe  is  oon  of  the  grette  causes  of  yor  miserable  pou'tye, 
and  that  ye  are  nott  hable  to  niayntene  yo^  household,  nouther 
repacons  of  the  same  by  reason  whereof  all  falleth  to  ruyne  and 
extreme  decaye.  And  therefore  to  kepe  noo  moo  thenne  shalbe 
iuged  necessarye  for  yo^"  said  house.  And  that  ye  suffre  nott  eny 
men  children  to  be  brought  upp,  nor  taught  within  your  monastery, 
nor  to  resorte  to  eny  of  yo^  susters,  nouther  to  lye  within  yo'^ 
monastery.  Nor  eny  pson  yong  ne  old  to  lye  within  yo^  dorter  butt 
oonly  religious  women.  And  that  euery  suster  doo  lye  alone 
according  unto  the  lawes.  And  the  doore  of  the  said  dorter  nightly 
to  be  shite.     And  light  nightly  to  brenne  in  the  same. 

"  And  forasmoche  as  grannting  of  corrodyes  and  lyveryes  hath 
bene  chargiouse  burdynoiise  and  greuouse  unto  yo^  monastery,  as  itt 
apperithe  by  the  grannte  made  to  Agnes  Mosse,  Jenett  bynbrok, 
Elezabeth  todde,  and  other  whiche  hath  right  soore  hyndrede 
yor  place.  In  consideracon  thereof  I  chardge  you  lady  priores  upon 
payne  of  contempte  and  of  the  lawe,  that  ye  give  noo  moo  lik 
graunts.  And  that  -^e  joutt  a  way  Elezabeth  todde  hir  s,ant.  And 
that  ye  give  nomore  soo  lyberally  the  goods  of  yo*"  monastery  as  ye 
haue  doon  to  yo''  brother  george  thomson  and  yo''  bredres  children, 
with  grasing  of  catell,  occupying  yo^"  lands,  making  of  Irneworke  to 
plugh  and  carte,  and  other  like  of  yo^'  stuff  and  in  yo'*  forge.  And 
that  fromehensforth  ye  suffre  noo  moo  freers  to  s,ue  within 
yor  monastery,  but  suche  vertuous  honest  seculer  prestes  as  my 
commyssary  doctor  pryn  shall  iiige  mete  for  you.  And  that  ye  latt 
nott  yo'^  lands  to  ferme  butt  by  the  consent  of  the  mooste  pte  of  the 
senio^^  of  yor  house.  And  nott  beyond  v  yeres  as  ye  will  answere 
thereunto  att  yo"^  chardge.  And  that  Elezabeth  todde  haue  noo 
kowe  going  nor  other  bestes  w*in  eny  of  yoi-  grounds.  And  he  that 
shalbe  yor  confessour  oonly  to  be  lycenced  1  by  myn  of 
in  Lincoln  shire. 
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"  And  forasmoche  as  ye  have  in  tymes  past  sold  the  goods  of 
yo'^  house  viz.,  a  bolle  ungilte  playn  with  a  couer  oon  nutt  gilte  with 
a  couer  ij  holies  white  without  coils  oon  Agnus  of  gold,  oon  hocle 
of  gold,  oon  chalice  oon  mas ;  and  many  other  things  :  I  chardge 
and  commaunde  you  undre  payne  of  priuacoii  that  ye  noo  moo  sell 
plate  nor  juells  of  yo'^  house  fromehensforth  without  lycence  of 
yo''  ordynary. 

"  Itm  thatye  cause  yo^  firmary  yor  chirche  and  all  other  yo^  houses 
that  he  in  ruyne  and  dekeye  within  yo'^  monastery  to  he  suffycyently 
repayred  within  this  jeie  if  itt  possible  may.  And  that  suche 
obytts  and  chauntrys  as  yo^  house  is  bounden  to  kepe  as  the 
chauntry  of  Juliane  gaunte  dame  m'garete  Ounby  hir  kynswoman 
and  other  be  suffycyently  and  accordingly  mayntened.  And  suche 
porcohs  and  dyuisions  as  haue  be  given  heretofore  emonge  yo'^  susters 
be  likewise  obs,ued  and  employed  emonges  them. 

"  And  thatye  cause  the  cloistre  doores  to  be  shite  half  houre  before 
viij  of  the  clock  euery  night  att  the  uttermooste,  and  so  to  stand  shitt 
and  not  opened  till  vj  of  the  clock  in  the  mourning.  And  noo 
secler  man  to  entre  into  the  said  cloistre  without  yo^  especiall 
lycence.     And  that  ye  knowe  them  that  soo  shall  entre. 

''  Itm  undre  the  payne  of  depriuacoh  I  chardge  you  that  frome 
hensforth  ye  graunte  noo  fees,  pensions,  nor  corrodyes  to  eny  pson 
or  psones  for  terme  of  liffe,  nor  ppetually  undre  yo'^  chapito^  scale, 
nouther  to  latt  yo^  landes  nor  possessions  to  ferme  above  fyve  yeres 
according  to  yo^  othe  given  the  time  of  yo^  institucoii,  without 
licence  of  yo^  bushope  for  the  tyme  being,  nouther  to  alienate 
yo'^  juells  moueable  ne  unmoueable  without  the  said  licence. 

"  Itm  I  charge  you  ladyes  all  undre  j^ayne  of  disobedyence  and  of 
the  lawe  that  ye  and  euery  of  you  doo  truely  obs,ue  yo^  religion, 
s,ue  god,  kepe  yo'^  dyuyne  s,uice  deuoutely  and  all  other  rytes, 
obs,unces  aud  ceremonyes  appteyning  unto  yo^'  said  religion  aswell 
within  the  chirche,  chapito'^  house  fratry  dortre  as  cloistre.  And 
thatye  be  obedyent  in  all  lefull  comaundements  unto  yo'"  lady 
priores.  And  obs,ue  and  kepe  very  charile  emonges  you,  And 
to  leve  all  discencon  rancor,  malice  and  debate,  and  to  unite 
yo"^  selves  in  god  by  clene,  chaste,  and  religious  lyving,  and 
nomore  to  wander  abrode  in  the  countreth  as  ye  haue  used  nouther 
by  the  p'tence  of  pilgrymages,  nor  of  visitatacoh  of  yo^  frendes, 
whereby  moche  slaunder  hath  risen  to  yo'"  house  and  many 
inconvenyences.  And  to  occupy e  yo^selves  whcnne  yo'*  s,uice  is 
doon  in  some  good  occupacons  and  labours,  soo  to  avoide  ydlenes 
the  mother  and  norisher  of  all  vice.  And  to  flee  all  yll  company. 
And  noo  suspecte  psones  to  haue  eny  resorte  to  you  nor  ye  to  them. 
And  thus  doing  ye  shall  haue  the  blessing  of  god  and  myn. 

"  Itm  I  will  and  comaund  you  lady  prioresse  that  thies  myn 
Iniuncohs  be  euery  monethe  hereafter  ones  openly    redde   in  yo'^ 
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chapito'^  house  in  presence  of  all  yo'^  susters  undre  payne  of 
excoicacon.  And  chardge  you  ladyes  all  by  the  vertue  of  yo*"  obed- 
yence  fromeheusforth  nomore  to  write  eny  li^  or  Ires  or  cause  eny 
to  be  writen  or  sent  to  eny  pson  or  psones  without  spiall  licence  of 
the  lady  priores  for  the  tyme  being,  and  she  to  see  the  contents  of 
the  same  afore.  In  witenes  whereof  herunto  we  haue  putt  our  scale. 
When  att  our  mano'^  of  Woobo^n  the  laste  daye  of  A  prill  in  the  yere 
of  our  lorde  god  a  thousand  fyve  hundrede  and  oon  and  thirty." 

Nun  Cotton  was  dissolved.  The  j)rioress  and  her  sisters  were 
pensioned  and  turned  adrift.  The  house  and  its  site  were  granted 
oth  May,  1541,  to  Edward  Skipwith. 


The    Choir   Stalls   of  Lincoln    Cathedral. — By    Peebendary 

WiCKENDEN. 
Reprinted  from  the  Archceological  Journal  (with  additions). 

The  carved  wood-work,  and  hereof  especially,  the  wood-work  of  the 
choir,  forms  a  notable  feature  of  the  "  glorious  church "  ^  of  St. 
Mary  of  Lincoln.  Erected  under  the  direction  of  a  munificent 
member  of  the  chapter,  at  a  time  of  great  political  and  artistic 
activity,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  the  magnificent  "  silleria 
del  coro  "  of  some  Spanish  cathedral,  and  far  surpass  in  eff'ect,  and 
in  truthfulness  of  material,  the  wonderful  '  intarsiaturas  '  of  i^orth 
Italy. 

There  are  two  rows  of  stalls,  with  returns  :  the  one  raised  two 
steps  from  the  floor,  and  the  other  four.  The  upper  row  contains 
62  seats,  (all  having  lofty  canopies)  12  of  them  being  '  returns  '  and 
facing  east.  The  lower  roAv  contains  but  46,^  and  eight  of  these 
face  eastward. 

On  the  same  level  as  these  last,  but  with  lower  desks,  provision 
is  made  for  a  large  number  of  "  children  of  the  choir." 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  throne  is  modern,  having  been 
erected  by  Essex  ^  in  1778  :  the  five  canopies  opposite  to  it  were 
executed  at  the  same  time  to  cover  a  residence  pew,  in  accordance 
with  the  notions  of  symmetry  which  then  prevailed.  The  pulpit  is 
also  modern,  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  presented  to  the 
Cathedral  in  1866.^     All  this  work  though  modern  is,  in  greater  or 

(1)  "  Cunctis  ecclesiis  gloriosius  copiosiusque."— MS.,  Nov.  Reg,  iii.,  8. 

(2)  Two  additional  seats  have  been  made  recently  by  sub-division. 

(3)  Cathedral  Architect. 

(4)  A  testimonial  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 
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less  degree,  good  of  its  kind.  Not  so  the  box-like  pews  into  which, 
until  recently,  the  choir  was  divided — for  which  in  many  places, 
the  old  carving  was  barbarously  hacked  and  destroyed,  and  by  which 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  work  in  the  Cathedral  was  entirely 
concealed.  These  have  now  been  cleared  away,  and  the  new  oak 
which  has  been  introduced  marks  the  extent  of  the  damage  they 
occasioned.  This  then  premised,  we  note  that  the  stall  work  is  due 
to  the  Treasurer,  John  de  Welburne,  who  is  described  (at  the  end  of 
a  volume  relating  to  his  Chantry  and  other  foundations^)  as 
"  inceptor  et  consultor  inceptionis  facture  stallorum  novorum  in 
ecclesia  Cathedrali  Lincolniensi,"  and,  the  description  adds,  "  The 
said  John  died  in  the  year  of  Lord  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty." 

In  order  to  receive  this  new  furniture  the  vaulting  shafts  of  the 
choir  were  cut  away,  and  replaced  by  perpendicular  corbels,  while 
a  piece  of  foliage  was  introduced  into  the  capitals  of  the  piers  to 
conceal  the  alteration. 

The  open  space  from  chorister's  desk  to  chorister's  desk  is 
18  feet ;  the  width  of  choir  from  back  of  upper  stalls  on  north  to 
back  of  upper  stalls  on  the  south  side  40Jft.^  The  floor  of  the 
upper  range  is  2ft.  Gin.  above  that  of  the  choir,  and  the  canopies 
over  the  stalls  rise  22  feet  more. 

The  panels  which  front  the  chorister's  desk  are  each  of  them 
divided  into  three  :  of  which  the  two  outermost  divisions  aie  filled 
with  tracery,  while  the  middle  one  holds  a  sitting  figure,  alternately 
an  angel  with  musical  instrument  and  a  king  :  some  of  these  kings 
wear  the  long  scalloped  sleeve  and  pointed  shoes  of  Welburne's 
period,  while  others  have  conventional  robes.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  represent  the  succession  of  kings  after  the  Conquest,  since 
the  numbers  very  nearly  correspond. 

Fouiteen  figures  of  saints  originally  occupied  the  panels  fronting 
the  vicars'  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  choir  at  its  west  end.  Three  on 
the  Decani  side  still  remain.  The  boys'  seats  front  the  panels 
further  on,  and  leave  only  a  small  portion  visible  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  panels  are  sub-divided  into  three  quatrefoils,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  these  is  a  small  subject.  Twelve  of  the  original  panels 
remain.     Their  subjects  are  : — A  wyvern  sleeping  under  an  oak,  oak 

(1)  Volume  12i  by  9|in.  bound  in  vellum.    Headed  :  '  Copie  Cartarum  contingentium 

cantarias  f undatas  in  Ecclesia  Cathed.  beate  Marie  Lincoln  et  apud  Wellburne Scriptura 

Anno  Dni  milmo  cccmo  octogesimo  secundo.'  The  shields  of  Bishop  Bokingham  and  Dean 
Stretely  confirm  this  date.     MS.  notes  of  Precentor  Venables. 

(2)  This  is  rather  more  than  the  width  of  the  Norman  choir  :  the  noi-thern  arcades  of  the 
two  churches  coincide,  but  the  southern  arcade  was  set  a  few  inches  back  on  the  Early 
English  rebuilding.  The  foundations  of  the  apse  exist  underneath  the  pavement,  the  circle 
being  struck  from  a  centre  covered  by  the  ancient  stone  inscribed  "  Cantate  hie,"  on  which  no 
doubt  the  great  choir  lectern  used  to  stand,  and  on  which  the  Litany  desk  is  placed  nowadaj'S. 
The  seats  are  1ft.  4iin.  from  ground.  Height  to  back  of  stall  3ft.  6in.  ;  from  base  of  shaft  to 
capital  2ft.  7^in.  ,  from  cap  to  bottom  of  canopy  2ft.  ;  canopy  itself  2ft.  loin.  ;  open  tracery 
and  niche  2ft.  lOin. ;  canopy  to  niche  5ft.  i)in. ;  hinder  of  the  flying  buttresses  5ft.  9in.  Width 
of  seat  very  irregular. 
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leaves  on  one  side,  a  rose  tree  on  the  other ;  the  pelican  in  piety,  a 
wyvern  on  one  side,  a  siren  on  the  other ;  the  pelican  in  piety,  a 
wyvern  attacking  the  nest,  between  conventional  foliage  ;  the 
wyvern  biting  its  own  tail,  doves  on  each  side  of  it.  This  looks 
very  much  like  an  allegory  1  Another  beautifully  suggestive  subject 
is  the  pelican  preening  herself,  preening  her  young,  and  then  feeding 
it  with  her  blood.  This  is  on  a  miserere.  Again,  there  is  a  "■  wild 
man  "  in  oak  tree  gathering  acorns,  a  face  in  oak  leaves  on  each 
side  ;  lions  fighting  the  man  ;  two  men  with  clubs  fighting  the  lion  ; 
man  in  oak  ;  lion  sleeping  under  oak  ;  man  with  club  on  shoulder 
riding  the  lion.  Again,  the  fox  preaching ^  to  birds  and  beasts; 
the  fox  riding  the  cock  and  chasing  the  hen  on  one  side  ;  and  the 
fox  first  carrying  the  goose  on  his  back,  then  riding  it  on  the  other. 
The  fox  carrying  the  goose  by  the  neck  ;  and  the  fox  riding  on  a 
griffin,  a  lion  on  each  side.  These  remind  us  of  the  satire, 
"  Eeynard  the  Fox,"  which  was  so  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  is  also,  and  it  is  the  only  one  besides  which  has  a  humorous 
aspect,  a  series  in  which  the  monkey  figures.  Monkeys  at  play ; 
riding  through  a  forest  with  mace  on  shoulder  and  baldrick  at  side, 
one  mounted  on  a  unicorn  the  other  on  a  lion  ;  a  monkey  being 
hanged,  and  being  carried  to  his  funeral.^ 

But  this  has  already  brought  us  into  the  subjects  represented  on 
the  miserere  seats  (with  which  both  upper  and  lower  stalls  are 
furnished),  and  those  on  their  elbows,  and  the  finials  of  their  desks. 

Now  in  the  upper  stalls  there  are  several  sacred  subjects,  the 
Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Resurrection,  appearance 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  to  the  INIagdalene,  the  Assumption,  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  All  these  appear  in  misereres,  while  the 
pelican,  poj^e,  bishop,  serajDhs,  and  angels  appear  on  elbows.  One 
subject  representing  a  castle  gate  and  two  men  piling  and  blowing 
a  fire,  (in  which  a  third  figure  now  destroyed  is  standing)  has  been 
explained  most  happily  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  as  "  S.  John  at  the 
Latin  gate  "  ;  it  was  doubtless  introduced  as  representing  the  patron 
saint  of  John  de  Welburne,  as  well  as  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean, 
for  all  of  them  had  the  same  Christian  name,  and  John  of  Gaunt 
likewise. 

(1)  A  common  subject  in  conventual  churches,  and  supposed  to  ridicule  the  greed  of  the 
preaching  friars  (whom  Wyclif  at  this  very  time  was  denouncing).  At  Bristol  the  satire  is 
pointed  by  the  text '  Testis  est  mihi  Deus,  quam,  cupiam  vos  omnes  visceribus  meis.'  (How 
my  bowels  long  for  you  all.)  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Wyclif  himself  who  (both  at  Oxford  and 
Lutterworth)  belonged  to  this  dioce<e  was  at  so  early  a  date  as  this,  the  object  of  satire  here. 
A  MS.  list  of  books  in  the  Cathedral  library  (made  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  Chapter,  dated 
Dec.  1364)  has  the  entry  :  Item  in  margine  libri  theologie  cum  diversis  tractatibus  Augustini 
et  aliorum.  .  .  .  WyclyfE  in  fine  ejusdem  cujus  2w  fo.  incipit.  .  .  .  As  if  a  writing  of 
his  were  considered  matter  of  value.  And  he  was  at  this  time  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  great  patron  of  the  Church  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  This  looks  like  an  allusion  to  some  contemporary  historical  incident :  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Athole  or  of  the  Despencers.    The  same  bearded  ape  appears  in  several  subjects. 
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A  very  large  number  of  the  carvings  however  represent  foliage 
of  different  types,  and  monstrous  animals  mostly  in  combat  with 
each  other  or  with  men.  It  is  like  reading  chapter  after  chapter 
of  the  '  Mort  d' Arthur,'  to  go  through  these  carvings  in  order  ;  there 
are  suggestions  of  political  allusions  and  illustrations  of  manners, 
beside  the  veins  of  satire  and  religion  which  have  been  spoken  of, 
and  all  wrapped  up  in  a  story  of  adventure  and  romance,  in  which 
woodland  and  castle,  and  savage  life  and  civilised,  and  creatures  real 
and  fantastical  follow  without  apparent  order  or  succession.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  serious  purpose  in  it  all,  which 
preserves  it  from  any  savour  of  irreverence.  And  though  we  may 
not  always  be  able  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  carver  in  a  particular 
incident,  we  may  at  least  regard  the  entire  work  as  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  wonders  and  the  dangers  and  complexities  of  life. 

We  may  remember  that  these  combinations  of  man,  animal  and 
bird,  which  to  us  are  monstrous  deformities,  were  supposed  to 
represent  real  creatures ;  they  may  have  had  a  definite  symbolical 
meaning  besides,  as  the  emblems  of  particular  qualities  or  persons, 
but  they  were  intended  for  actual  beings.  Natural  History  in 
England  in  1362  said  nothing  else;  there  was  no  comparative 
anatomy  to  correct  it.  The  grave  writings  of  early  travellers  show 
this.  The  Hereford  map,  itself  the  production  of  a  ^  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  and  a  work  of  extraordinary  learning  for  its  time  (less  than 
a  century  before  Welburne),  shows  this  ;  many  others  show  it ;  the 
very  language  of  our  English  Bible  shows  it ;  "dragon,"  "  cockatrice," 
and  "  satyr  "  were  words  unhesitatingly  used  by  our  translators  (so 
late  as  1611  !)  without  suspicion  of  unreality. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  visions  of  Daniel  and  S.  John  (which  are 
represented  round  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  not  to  speak 
of  more  distant  instances),  may  ha.ve  suggested  some  of  these  strange 
forms.  And  what  are  mere  quaint  conceits  to  us,  may  have  been 
the  fruit  of  devout,  though  mistaken  study  of  the  Bible. 

In  attempting  to  find  out  the  purpose  of  the  mediaeval  artist,  it 
seems  necessary  first  of  all  to  take  down  all  the  subjects  in  case  that 
their  position  or  their  number  may  provide  a  clue  ;  and  then  to 
make  sure  of  our  nomenclcdnre,  to  call  the  same  creature  by  the 
same  name  always,  in  case  that  the  connection  between  them  be 
one  of  purpose  and  independent  of  locality.  We  find  in  the 
religious  scenes  that  the  three  subjects  represented  on  a  "  Miserere  " 
are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  though  not  forming  of 
necessity  a  single  subject.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  tliat  there 
i-s  a  designed  connection  in  the  non-rehgious  scenes.  AVe  find  that 
a  subject  begun  in  one  stall  is  continued  in  a  second,  or  a  third,  and 
this  without  distinction  of  upper  or  lower  rank,  of  north  or  south 
side,  of  finial,  or  miserere,  or  elbow.     And  also  we  find,  that  when 

(1)  Ricardus  de  Bello  Preb.  of  LafEord,  Treasurer. 
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there  is  apparently  a  series,  the  various  parts  of  it  are  never  made 
contiguous.^ 

There  are  men,  both  savage  and  armed,  fighting  with  wild 
animals  ;  men  taming  animals  ;  ^  men  beating  down  acorns  and 
hogs  feeding  ;  ^  a  lion  preying  on  a  hog  in  a  beech  wood,  an  owl 
looking  on  ;  ^  and  the  lion  asleep  in  the  beech  wood  after  his  meal.^ 
There  are  lions  alone ^  and  wyverns  alone  ;'^  a  lion  lighting  with  a 
wyvern  ;  ^  lion  in  a  pine  wood  overcoming  the  wyvern  ;  ^  lion  in  an 
oak  tree,  the  wyvern  dead  at  its  foot.^°  We  find  ploughing, 
harrowing  and  sowing  represented  in  one  miserere,^^  the  ploughman 
having  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  horses  for  leaders. 

Bird  tending  is  represented  in  another ;  ^^  a  crane  in  a  field 
eating  fruit  out  of  a  sack ;  boy  astride  upon  the  young  crane  and 
attacked  by  the  parent  birds ;  boy  in  field  with  a  sling,  the  crane 
dead.  There  are  knights  on  horseback,  the  horse  falling,  dragons 
near^^  :  or  the  horse  held  by  a  lady,  the  knight  fallen,  his  squire  on 
one  side  in  the  wood,  his  helmet  and  crest  upon  the  other  ^^ ;  or  the 
horse  safe  within  the  castle  gate,  the  warders  with  their  pointed 
helms  and  camails  of  mail  at  their  post.^^  There  are  heads  of 
barbarian  kings  and  chiefs^*^ :  and  there  is  a  king  seated  cross-legged, 
sceptre  in  hand,  his  throne  slung  on  the  necks  of  two  griffins,^"^  the 
boldly  carved  fleurs-de-lys  upon  each  side  of  him  make  one  think  of 
King  John  of  France,  taken  captive  by  the  Black  Prince  and 
brought  to  England  in  1356.^^  The  meaning  of  the  two  griffins  is 
not  very  plain  ;  elsewhere  we  find  the  griffin  alone,  among  birds  in 
foliage,^^  in  combat  with  a  wild  man,  wild  men  seated  on  each  side,^^ 
and  in  combat  with  a  man  in  armour. ^^ 

Another  miserere  represents  a  lady  forcing  down  the  horn  of  a 
unicorn,  a  man  somewhat  damaged  in  the  back-ground.^^  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  unicorn  occurs  so  early  as  this  among  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  Scotland  (it  certainly  did  soon  after,  and  does  so  to  the 

(1)  There  seems  to  be  design  in  appropriating  the  subject  of  the  Resurrection  to  the 
Miserere  of  the  Dean's  stall  (the  Dean  always  preaching  on  Easter  Day),  and  an  angel  bearing 
a  crown  to  that  of  his  vicar.  The  Precentor's  miserere  is  the  Christian  knight  among  tlie 
deadly  sins,  his  vicar's  the  virtue  of  Holy  Baptism.  The  Chancellors  is  the  Christian  knight 
fighting  a  griffin;  his  vicar's  is  destroyed.  The  Treasurer's  is  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  ; 
that  of  his  vicar  also  destroyed.    No  obvious  connection  elsewhere  exists. 

(2)  Miserere,  Leighton  Eccl.  :  Fiuial,  Dean.  (3)  Mis.  Arch.  Hunts. 

(4)  Fin.  Bedf.  manor.  (5)  Mis.  of  (w)  Cantoris.  (6)  Mis.  S.  Botolph,  &c. 

(7)  *Mis.  Arch,  of  Kottm.  and  Vic.  of  Sub-dean,  &c.  (8)  Mis.  Corringham. 

(9)  Mis.  Gretton.      (10)  Mis.  Brampton.      (11)  Mis.  Biggleswade.     (12)  Mi.s.  Welton  Beckhall. 
(13)  Mis.  Subdean  (sometimes  described  as  "Balaam"  but  Quere.)    The  only  subjects 
besides  -which  could  be  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  are  Mis.  of  (r)  Decani  "  Samson  and 
Lion,"  and  Mis.  Welton  Westball  "  Judith  and  Holoferne.*."     All  three  seem  doubtful. 
(14)  Mis.  Welton  Brinkhall.  (1-5)  Mis.  Milton  Manor. 

(16)  Mis.  Centum  Solidorum,  and  St.  Mary  Crackpole.  (17)  Mis.  Sutton. 

(18)  Or,  else  perhaps  Edward  as  King  of  France,  the  crossed  legs  being  symbols  of 
kingly  i-ule. 

(19)  Mis.  Nassington.  (20)  Mis.  Stoke.  (21)  Mis.  Chancellor. 

(22)  Mis.  Liddington.  The  unicorn  was  always  entrapped  by  a  maiden,  according  to  the 
legend.    Isidore,  quoted  by  Bevan  and  Thillott,  Medieval  Geography,  1874. 
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present  day,)  but  the  subject  very  aptly  represents  the  abasement  of 
David  Bruce  of  Scotland  captured  by  Queen  Philippa  at  itleville's 
Cross,  in  1346.  A  goat  footed  harper  on  one  side,  and  a  man-lion 
with  a  grotesque  shield  (a  symbol  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
wyverns  on  another  seat)  on  the  other  :  these  might  indicate  Welsh 
or  Highland  foes. 

A  knight  and  lady  with  dog  at  their  feet  support  a  human 
head,^  a  page  with  sword  under  arm  on  one  side,  a  lady  in  wimple 
carrrying  a  pet  dog  on  the  other.  It  seems  reasonable  to  interpret 
this  of  the  devotion  paid  by  the  court  to  the  head  of  our  own  S.  Hugh. 

Then  there  is  a  subject  found  in  the  Misereres  at  AYells  Cathedral, 
and  common  in  the  Catacombs  and  earliest  Christian  art,  of  peacocks 
feeding  on  fruit,  and  birds  drinking  at  a  fountain.^  And  another 
scarcely  less  obvious  in  its  meaning,  of  children  rising  out  of  whelk 
shells  ^  armed  with  tridents,  a  dragon  attacking  one  of  them,  and 
the  child  fearless  thrusting  his  trident  into  the  dragon's  mouth. 
The  whelk  shell  occurs  once  again,*  and  then  a  vine  is  springing  from 
it ;  surely  a  symbol  of  the  two  sacraments  !  The  knight  fully 
armed,  surrounded  by  seven  dragons,  cannot  be  any  other  than  the 
Christian  soldier  and  the  deadly  sins.^ 

The  words  of  William  Caxton's  prologue  to  '^  King  Arthur," 
suit  well  enough  to  the  subject  of  these  carvings.  "  For  to  pass 
the  time,"  he  says,  "  this  book  shall  be  pleasant  to  read  in.  But 
for  to  give  faith  and  belief  that  all  is  true  that  is  contained  in  it,  ye 
be  at  your  own  liberty.  But  all  is  written  for  our  doctrine,  and  for 
to  beware  that  we  fall  not  to  vice^  nor  sin ;  but  to  exercise  and 
follow  virtue,  by  the  which  we  may  come  and  attain  unto  good  fame 
and  renown  in  this  life,  and  after  this  short  and  transitory  life,  to 
como  unto  everlasting  bliss  in  Heaven.  The  which  He  grant  us, 
that  reigneth  in  Heaven,  the  blessed  Trinity.  Amen.  ...  In 
this  present  volume  may  be  seen  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity, 
friendliness,  hardiness,  cowardice,  murder,  hate,  virtue,  and  sin  !  " 

But  this  is  sufficient  on  the  subjects  of  the  carvings.  The 
canopies  are  hexagonal,  suj^ported  on  shaits,  which  have  clustered 
niches  above  their  23ro23er  capitals  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
stall  at  the  extreme  east  on  both  sides  of  the  choir  (the  stalls  that 
were  appropriated  to  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  respectively)  are 
both  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  winged  seraphs  in  their 
capitals.  The  canopies  have  ogee  gables  bowing  forwards  in 
front  of  their  true  gables  with  various  small  heads  and  faces  on 
the  hip-knobs.  A  .second  story  of  the  canoj)y  contains  a  niche, 
square  in  plan,  but  set  lozenge  wise,  covered  with  a  lofty  pinnacle. 


(1)  Mis.  Olifton.  (2)  Mis.  Stow  Longa, 

tons.    Child  risiug  from  a  whelk  shell,  found  a 

(4)  Mis.  of  (q)  Cantoris.  (5)  Mis.  Precentor. 


(3)  Mis.  of  (z)  Cantoris.    Child  risiug  from  a  whelk  shell,  found  also  on  Font  at  S.  Peter's, 
Sandwich,  as  I  am  told. 
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and  flanked  by  open  screen  work  with  high  flying-buttresses.  The 
niches  are  all  emptied  of  the  statues  which  they  once  contained,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  general  efiect  ;  the  various  light  and  shadow, 
and  the  play  of  line,  and  the  added  mass,  were  essential  features  in 
the  great  design.  It  is  only  by  supplying  these  figures  in  imagi- 
nation that  we  see  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  proportions  of  the 
stalls-^the  balance  of  simplicity  and  richness,  of  regularity  and 
variety — the  subordination  and  yet  fulness  of  detail  which  answer 
to  what  we  call  "  breadth  "  in  painting. 

All  this  wood  w^ork  was  grey  with  age,^  looking  like  decayed 
stone,  until  on  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  1851,  it  was  repaired 
and  oiled  and  consequently  darkened.  The  flying  buttresses  were 
crocheted  originally,^  but  they  have  been  replaced  by  plainer  work, 
and  the  oak  by  poorer  wood,  in  many  places. 

After  so  much  upon  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  choir  stalls 
it  may  be  well  to  add  a  little  upon  their  uses  and  appropriation. 

In  the  "  Black  Book  "  or  "  Consuetudinary  "  of  the  Cathedral 
(of  which  several  copies  are  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Eoom)  the 
following  notice  occurs  : — "  It  is  an  ancient  usage  of  the  church  of 
Lincoln  to  say  one  mass,  and  the  whole  psalter  daily,  on  behalf  of 
the  living  and  deceased  benefactors  of  the  church."  The  psalter 
was  for  this  purpose  divided  into  portions,  and  for  the  daily  repeti- 
tion of  one  of  them  the  Bishop  and  each  member  of  the  Chapter 
became  responsible.  Tablets  still  hang  at  the  back  of  most  of  the 
stalls  in  the  choir,  containing  the  name  of  a  prebend,  and  the 
title  of  the  psalms  assigned  to  it ;  and  on  the  installation  of  each 
prebendary  the  Dean,  or  his  representative,  still  calls  the  attention 
of  the  newly  installed  to  the  titles  of  the  psalms  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  reminds  him  of  his  obligation  to  repeat  them  "  daily  if 
nothing  hinders."  The  recital  of  the  psalter  therefore  still  survives, 
at  least  in  theory,  though,  the  daily  commemoration  of  benefactors 
in  the  Holy  Communion  is  disused,  as  well  as  the  short  office^ 
connected  with  it,  which  is  also  given  in  the  Black  Book.  We  have 
the  means  of  tracing  this  observance  for  more  than  650  years,  and 
since  it  was  considered  an  ancient  custom,  and  requiring  readjust- 
ment in  the  time  of  BishojD  Hugh  the  saint,  (that  is  in  the  time  of 

(1)  Mr.  Logsdail,  the  Verger,  remembers  it. 

(2">  See  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chancellor's  stall,  and  one  on  the  Cantoris 
side. 

(3)  The  office  is  as  follows  :— 

Kyrie  eleison  ;  Christe  eleison  ;  Kyrie  Eleison.     Pater  noster.    Et  ne  nos  inducas. 

Salvos  fac  servos  et  ancillas  tuas. 

Anime  famulorum  famularumque  tuarura  requiescant  in  pace. 

Domine  exaudi  orationem  meam. 

Dominus  Vobiscum.    Oremus. 

Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deus,  qui  vivorum  doiuinaris  simnl  et  mortuorum,  omniuraque 
misereris  quos  tuos  fide  et  opere  futuros  esse  prenoscis,  te  snpplices  exoramus  ;  ut  pro'quibus 
effundere  preces  decrevimus  quosque  vel  praesens  seculum  adhuc  in  carne  retinet  vel  futurum 
jam  exutos  corpore  suscepit,  pietatis  tue  clemencia  omnium  delictorum  suorum  veniam  et 
gaudia  consequi  mereantur  eterna  per  Dominum  Nostrum  Jesum  Christum.  Domuius 
Vobiscum.    Benedicamus  Dominio. 
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Richard  Coeiir  de  Lion,)  it  is  probable  that  it  dates  from  the  transfer 
of  the  see  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln  by  Remigius,  and  the  endow- 
ment and  building  of  the  first  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

In  a  blank  leaf  of  a  MS.  Vulgate  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
Library  is  a  list  of  43  persons  headed  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  ; 
the  remainder  being  christian  proper  names,  as  "  Gaufridus,  Robertus, 
....  Sampson,"  to  each  of  which  one  or  more  psalms  is  attached, 
the  whole  150  Psalms  being  pretty  equally  divided  between  them. 
This  list  evidently  relates  to  our  "ancient  usage."  The  style  of 
writing  fixes  it  as  before  1200  ;  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the  uncommon 
name  of  Jordan,  which  was  that  of  the  Treasurer  from  1190-1205, 
seems  to  confirm  tliis.^  The  agreement  between  many  of  the  names 
and  those  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon^  as  belonging  to  members 
of  the  original  chapter,  "  men  whom  he  had  known,"  suggests  an 
even  earlier  date.  While  the  inconvenient  method  of  denominating 
the  prebendaries  by  their  christian  names  only  (there  being  in  the 
list  no  fewer  than  eight  "  "Williams  ")  looks  as  if  it  were  the  product 
of  the  first  days  of  the  institution.  The  list  too  is  continuous 
without  distinction  of  Decani  an(t  Cantoris  side  :  the  portions  of 
the  Psalter  follow  in  regular  sequence,  without  the  dislocation  and 
disturbance  which  are  observable  later  on ;  and  lastly  the  number 
of  portions  as  compared  with  the  62  stalls  now  existing,  indicates 
that  it  is  the  arrangement  which  obtained  in  the  Norman  clioir  which 
began  to  be  removed  for  the  building  of  the  present  one  about  1190. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  but  it  will  be  pardoned,  to  read  part 
of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  again 
these  stalls  filled  with  their  first  occupants,  and  to  think  of  the  long 
lines  of  their  successors  who  have  preserved  a  continuous  unbroken 
history.     I  will  take  the  Bishop  of  Truro's^  beautiful  translation  : 

"  The  founder  Remigius  I  never  saw,  but  of  the  venerable  clergy 
to  whom  first  he  gave  places  in  his  church,  I  have  seen  every  one. 
Ralph,  the  first  dean,  a  venerable  priest.  Reyner,  first  treasurer, 
full  of  religion  :  had  prepared  a  tomb  against  the  day  of  his  death 
and  oft  sate  by  it  singing  of  Psalms,  and  praying  long  whiles,  to 
use  himself  to  his  eternal  home.  Hugh,  the  chancellor,  worthy  of 
all  memory,  the  mainstay,  and  as  it  were  the  foundation  of  the 
church.  Oshert,  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  afterwards  chancellor,  a 
man  wholly  sweet  and  loveable.  William,  a  young  canon  of  great 
genius.  Alhiii,  (my  own  tutor).  Alhin's  brothers,  most  honourable 
men,  my  dearest  friends,  men  of  profoundest  science,  brightest 
purity,  utter  innocence,  yet  by  God's  inscrutable  judgment  they 
were  smitten  with  leprosy. — but  'death  hath  made  them  clean.' 

(1)  The  name  Jordan  is  found  in  several  title  deeds  of  the  period  in  the  Muniment  Room 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 

(2)  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  694.  (3)  Cathedral,  p.  12. 
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Walter,  prince  of  orators.  Gislehert,  elegant  in  prose,  in  verse,  in 
dress.  With  so  many  other  most  honoured  names  I  may  not  tax 
your  patience.  Amabant  quse  amamus  ;  optabant  quae  optamus  ; 
sperabant  qune  speramus." 

We  arc  justified  then  in  thinking  that  we  possess  in  that  old 
list  the  very  earliest  form  of  the  yet  existing  usage. 

The  notice  in  the  Black  Book  goes  on  to  say  that  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Psalms  to  the  individual  Canons  had  been  forgotten ; 
that  each  Canon  had  sworn  to  observe  the  reasonable  customs  of 
the  Churph,  and  therefore  incurred  peril  from  omitting  to  recite 
them ;  and  that  therefore  "  R.  the  Dean,"  and  select  members  of 
the  Chapter  associated  with  him,  had  provided,  the  whole  Chapter 
had  instituted,  and  the  Lord  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  being  present, 
had  confirmed  a  list  which  follows,  as  the  order  in  which  Bishop, 
Dean,  and  Canons  were  from  henceforth  to  say  their  Psalms.  The 
Dean,  whose  initial  alone  is  given,  was  doubtless  lioger  de  Rolveston, 
whose  rule  lasted  from  the  time  of  S.  Hugh,  through  that  of  his 
successor  and  far  into  that  of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Welles.  We  may 
note  also,  that,  the  express  mention  of  him  notwithstanding,  there 
are  no  Psalms  in  the  list  which  follows,  assigned  to  him  for  recitation, 
nor  to  the  four  dignataries,  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  first 
list  being  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  reason  of  this,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek,  since  in  early 
days  an  endowment  was  provided  for  each  of  the  great  functionaries 
of  the  Cathedral  by  the  concurrent  holding  of  some  prebend  together 
with  his  office.  Aylesbury  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  held 
by  the  Dean,  who  was  thus  responsible  for  the  Aylesbury  Psalms ; 
Welton  Westhall  by  the  Sub-Dean,  who  had  not  even  a  stall  distinct 
from  the  prebend,  and  of  course  repeated  the  Welton  Psalms.  There 
were  also  seven,  if  not  eight,  archdeaconries  from  the  first  in  this 
enormous  Diocese,  which  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames. 
Seats  in  the  choir  were  given  them,  but  unless  they  held  prebends 
they  seem  to  have  been  outside  the  cathedral  body,^  and  unaffected 
by  its  special  institution.  Now  the  endowments  of  the  stalls  are 
some  of  them  as  old  as  the  time  of  Remigius.  So  Aylesbury,  Caistor, 
Lafford,  S.  Martin,  Buckingham,  and  Welton  "  cum  appendiciis 
suis  "  are  mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  grant.  Others,  as  Asgarby 
and  Biggleswade  date  from  Henry  I. ;  Brampton  and  Langford  from 
Henry  IL  ;  Marston  from  Piichard  I. ;  and  Decem  librarum  seems 
to  represent  a  payment  originally  made  to  the  crown  from  the 
Wapentake  of  Stow,  which  was  remitted  in  1215  by  King  John, 
and  then  appropriated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  endowment 
of  a  stall.  Yet,  though  the  still  existing  names  of  the  stalls  at 
Lincoln  represent  endowments  of  this  great  antiquity,  it  does  not 

(1)  This  was  the  general  rule,  except  in  "  Cathedral,"  p  57n.  Italian  Chapters.  Bishop 
of  Truro. 
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appear  that  they  were  appropriated  each  to  each  much  before  the 
year  1200,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  not  till  seventy  years 
later.  Before  that  time  witnesses  to  deeds  are  mentioned  simply 
as  "  canons,"  while,  after  that  time,  a  specific  designation  is  always 
given,  so  that  continuous  lists  can  be  constructed,  as  Le  J^eve  and 
Browne  Willis  have,  of  the  successive  occupants  of  every  stall. ^ 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  are  several  copies  of  the  Black  Book 
extant.  MSS.  on  vellum  of  different  dates,  all  of  them  earlier, 
apparently,  than  1383,^  but  a  modern  transcript  in  the  Muniment 
Koom  represents  what  seems  an  earlier  text  than  any  one  o^  them,  for 
it  gives  the  titles  of  fifty-six  prebends,  with  their  Psalms  attached, 
consecutive  in  order,  and  complete, — the  Bishop  repeating  the  three 
first  Psalms,  and  the  last  prebendary  in  the  list  the  Litany,  as  he  is 
presumed  to  do  at  the  present  day.  In  all  these  ancient  lists,  as  in 
the  choir-tablets,  the  Psalms  are  designated  by  their  opening  words 
in  Latin,  according  to  the  division  adopted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is 
more  convenient  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  use  figures,  and  to 
adopt  the  division  of  the  Psalter  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our 
Prayer  Book  and  Bible.  The  subject-matter  is  the  same,  and  the 
spaces  covered  identical. 

J^Tow  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  comparing  these  many 
lists  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  prebends  have  retained  the  Psalms 
that  were  originally  given  to  them,  and  the  holders  of  many  occupy 
the  same  stalls  as  they  did  from  the  first  :  the  dislocations  which 
have  been  alluded  to  being  confined  very  much  to  the  stalls  adjacent 
to  the  throne  on  the  Decani  side,  and  to  those  at  the  Avestern  end 
on  the  Cantoris  side.  What  was  the  rule  which  guided  their  first 
appropriation  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  discover ;  the  stalls  were 
not  assigned  alphabetically,  nor  according  to  the  money  value  of 
the  prebends,  nor  their  date  of  foundation,  nor  according  to  the  local 
contiguity  of  their  farms.  May  it  not  have  been  according  to  the 
age  or  standing  of  the  first  occupants,  of  William  and  Albin,  of 
Walter  and  Gishbert,  whom  Henry  of  Huntingdon  speaks  of?  or  the 
Williams  and  Odos  and  Roberts  whose  names  appears  in  the  Library 
Vulgate  % 

To  take  first  of  all  the  order  of  the  stalls,  leaving  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  psalms  between  them  for  the  present. 

(1)  One  prebend,  that  of  Kilsby,  is  of  yet  more  recent  creation,  having  been  formed  by 
the  Bishop  and  annexed  to  the  Precentory,  (as  that  of  Sutton-in-the-Marsh  was  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship), with  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, on  May  24, 1383.  No  stalls  could  be  assigned 
to  them,  nor  were  they  needed  ;  and  all  the  Psalms  had  been  given  away  long  before,  so  that 
Kilsby  and  Sutton-in-the-Marsh  never  had  any.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  the 
Prebendary  of  Decern  Lib.  should  also  have  been  excepted  from  the  Psalm  singers  ;  if  he 
could  be  connected  with  the  Treasurer,  the  thing  would  be  simple,  but  no  trace  of  a  connection 
has  been  found. 

(2)  This  appears  from  their  all  omitting  Kilsby  and  Sutton-in-the-Marsh  in  their  list  of 
prebends.  So  also  do  three  other  ancient  lists.  One  copy  of  the  Black  Book  (x)  inserts  them 
in  a  later  hand. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  the  Dean's  stall  occupies  the 
western,  as  the  Bishop's  throne  does  the  eastern  end,  the  Chancellor 
sitting  next  the  throne.  On  the  nortii  side  of  the  choir  the 
Precentor's  stall  occupies  the  western,  and  the  Treasurer's  used  to 
occupy  the  eastern  end,  corresponding  to  the  Chancellor's  on  the 
other  side.  Now  the  "  Black  Book,"  as  it  is  called,  (or  to  speak 
more  accurately,)  the  collection  of  Statutes  and  Service  Customs  of 
the  Church  as  they  existed  before  1300,  relates  to  the  chapter 
alone,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  seats  in  choir  assigned  to  the 
Archdeacons,  who  were  officials  of  the  Bishop  only  ;  but  the  ''  N'ew 
Register  "'of  Bishop  Alnwick  (1440)  gives  both  the  "  order"  of  the 
Archdeacons  and  their  ''  taxation,"  and  also  the  "  stalls  "  assigned 
to  six  of  them,  making  no  provision  for  the  Archdeacons  of 
Buckingham  and  Stowe.^ 

The  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  was  placed  next  to  the  Chancellor ; 
of  Northampton  next  to  the  Dean ;  of  Lincoln  next  to  the 
Precentor ;  of  Huntingdon  next  to  the  Treasurer.  The  Archdeacons 
of  Leicester  and  Bedford  followed  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.  Six 
of  these  archdeaconries  have  ceased  to  belong  to  Lincoln  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  the  new  Sees  of  Peterborough  and 
Oxford  in  1542,  and  other  alterations  in  the  Diocese  effected  in  the 
year  1837.  The  old  stall  in  which  the  Archdeacons  of  Bedford  sat 
from  time  immemorial  still  retains  their  name.  Two  others  have 
with  reason  been  appropriated  to  the  Archdeacons  of  Stowe  and  of 
ISTottingham ;  and  the  Subdean,  at  some  time  or  other,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton's  seat  next  to  the  Dean's, 
which  had  been  vacated  in  1542.  There  is  little,  however,  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  hanging  the  tablet  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Hunts 
where  it  now  is,  since  the  stall  never  belonged  to* the  dignity;  and 
the  dignity,  so  far  as  Lincoln  is  concerned,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

All  this  withdrawal  of  the  archdeaconries,  legitimate  and  useful 
as  it  was,  has  been  an  element  of  disturbance  in  the  choir,  but  the 
legislation  of  Henry  YIIL  did  still  more  to  upset  the  old  arrange- 
ment, by  suppressing  the  Treasurer  and  five  prebends  ;  Leighton 
Manor  and  Sutton-cum-Bucks,  which  had  stalls  on  the  Dean's  side, 
and  Croperdy,  Banbury,  and  Thame  with  stalls  on  the  Precentor's 
side.  The  tablets  belonging  to  all  these  have  been  taken  away, 
except  that  of  Sutton-cum-Bucks,  which  probably  owes  it  preserva- 
tion  to  a   mistaken  identity,  it  being  taken  for  the  Chancellor's 

(1)  It  is  clear  that  in  the  "New  Register"  stalls  are  not  implied,  when  not  expressly 
mentioned,  since  otherwise  two  stalls  would  be  given  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (printed 
edition,  p.  29).  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  N.  R.  requires  four  more  stalls,  two  on  each  side 
than  exist  in  the  present  Choir. 
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stall-less  and  psalm-less  prebend  of  Sutton-in-the-Marsh.^  To  omit 
tlien  any  notice  of  intermediate  changes,  and  compare  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  stalls  with  the  order  of  the  early  and  perfect 
list,  we  find  on  the  Decani  side  that  Milton  Ecclesia  and  Heydour 
have  changed  places;  the  suppressed  Leighton  Manor  has  dis- 
appeared ;  one  Sutton  has  supplanted  the  other ;  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Stowe  sits  where  the  prebendary  of  Decem  Librarum  used  to  be. 
On  the  Cantoris  side  the  Treasurer  and  three  suppressed  prebends  have 
been  taken  out,  the  ranks  closing  up  eastwards,  and  the  blanks  been 
filled  with  Decem  Librarum  from  the  Decani  side,  Kilsby,  hitherto 
without  a  stall,  and  the  Archdeacons  of  Hunts  (whose  position  was 
criticized  before)  and  Bedford. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Psalter.  It  is  noticeable  first  of  all  that  the 
Latin  titles  have  been  handed  down  traditionally  though  the 
divisions  of  the  Psalter  in  common  use,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  stalls  to  which  they  were  appropriated  have  been  changed  : 
thus  Psalm  x.  belongs  to  Corringham  and  cxv.  to  IS'assington,  though 
neither  of  their  titles  are  given  in  the  tablets,  for  they  formed  parts 
of  the  Psalms  whose  titles  are  given  at  the  time  when  those  Psalms 
were  assigned.  The  correction  ought  to  have  been  made  when  the 
division  of  the  Psalter  was  altered  and  the  English  Version  substi- 
tuted for  the  Latin ;  but  it  was  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  made  now.  The  proper  order  of  the  stalls  which 
follow  the  Chancellor's  on  the  south  side  is  Aylesbury,  Milton 
Ecclesia,  Corringham,  and  Heydour ;  but  the  Prebendary  of  Milton 
once  took  it  into  his  head  to  move  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir, 
next  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  psalms  with  him.  However  he 
came  back  after  a  while,  as  we  find  from  the  Nov.  Reg.,  and  took  a 
seat  No.  4 ;  but  then  the  Prebendary  of  Heydour  stepped  past 
Corringham  into  No.  2,  and  made  a  private  arrangement  to  drop 
his  own  psalms  and  take  those  ef  Aylesbury,  while  Aylesbury  took 
two  of  the  Bishop's,  leaving  the  Bisliop  none  but  the  first,  "  Blessed 
is  the  man."  The  psalms  which  properly  belong  to  Heydour,  xi.-xiv. 
(both  inclusive),  have  been  unsaid  ever  since. 

The  Nov.  Reg.  omits,  by  mistake,  Psalm  Ixv.,  "  Te  decet,"  from 
those  of  Sutton-cum-Bucks.  The  stall  and  psalms  (after  this  preb- 
end was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.)  were  assigned  to  Sutton-in- 
the-Marsh,  but  the  mistake  has  never  ))een  set  right.  The  psalms  of 
Banbury  have  been  assigned  to  the  Prebendary  of  Decem  Librarum, 
but  those  of  the  other  suppressed  stalls,  Leighton  ^lanor  (xxii.,xxiii.), 
Croperdy  (cxl.-cxliii.),  and  Thame  (Ixxv.-lxxvii.),^  are  still  unsaid. 

(1 )  The  five  Welton  prebends  have  naturally  made  a  little  confusion.  In  the  earlier  copies 
of  the  Black  Book  they  appear  as  Welton  Hemyngburgh  {i.e.  Beckall),  W.  Banester  {i.e. 
Brynkhall),  W.  Askeby  {i.e.  Paynshall),  W.  Dormall  {i.e.  Ryvall),  and  W.  Subdecani  {i.e.  West- 
hall).  But  the  Lib.  Nig.,  marked  x,  inserted  Paynshall  (instead  of  Brynkhall)  as  the  more, 
modern  designation  of  W.  Banester,  an  error  which  is  followed  by  the  Nov.  Reg.  andall  other 
lists,  though  it  involves  the  repetition  of  the  same  prebend  on  both  sides  of  the  choir.  It  is 
corrected  now, 

(2)  Nov.  Reg.,  by  mistake,  omits  Psalm  Ixxvii.,  "Voce  mea." 


Since  this  article  was  printed  a  document  dated  August.  1290, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Muniment  Koom  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  which  proves  that  under  a  Papal  mandate  of  I^icholas  IV. , 
the  Prebend  of  Aylesburv  was  reconstituted  by  Bishop  Ohver 
Sutton,  a  new  prebend,  ''  MHton  Ecclesia,"  being  formed  out  of  it 
to  which  "  the  last  of  the  stalls  pertaining  to  Prebends  "  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Choir  was  assigned,  together  with  the  Psalms 
Domine  ne  in  furore  and  Domine  Deus  mens,  that  is,  vi.  and  vii., 
wliich  had  belonged  to  Aylesbury. 
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In  the  present  tablet  of  St  Mary  Crackpole,  Psalm  xcv.,  "  Yenite 
Exultemus,"  is  Avrongly  omitted  :  it  is  found  in  every  previous  list : 
and  that  of  AVelton  Paynshall  (again  following  an  error  introduced 
by  the  Nov.  Beg.)  omits  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  Some  errors  which  formerly 
existed  have  been  corrected  in  the  tablets,  and  it  is  needless  to  recall 
them  here,  but  the  four  just  noted  might  easily  be  set  right ;  and  it 
would  seem  reasonable  also  to  give  to  Kilsby  either  the  old  Heydour 
Psalms  xi.-xiv.,  or  those  of  one  of  the  suppressed  prebends.  It  is 
true  that  Kilsby  never  had  them  in  old  times,  but  Decem  Librarum 
and  Sutton  in  Marisco  had  not  either.  All  of  these  prebends  have 
now  ceased  to  be  held  with  dignities,  and  the  Psalter,  which  was 
complete  when  they  were  founded,  is  now,  through  the  act  of  the 
spoiler,  incomplete.  Thirteen  psalms  are  unappropriated,  and  the 
perfect  Psalter  now  is  never  said.      Usquequo  Domine  ! 


appe:ndix  I. 

Original  sub-division  of  the 

Psalter  as  found 

in  MS.  Vulgate  i 

the  Chapter 

Library. 

Episcopus  i,-iv. 

Decanus 

v.-viii. 

Elias 

Ixxxi.-lxxxiv. 

Gaufridus 

ix.-xiii. 

Willielmus 

Ixxxv. -Ixxxviii. 

Eobertus 

xiv.-xvii. 

Willielmus 

Ixxxix. 

Willielmus 

xviii.-xix. 

Osbertus 

xc.-xcii. 

Ricardus 

xx.-xxiii. 

Hugo 

xciii.-xcvii. 

Sampson 

xxiv.-xxvii. 

Ab 

xcviii.-cii. 

AValter 

xxviii.-xxxii. 

Jordan 

ciii.,  civ. 

Eadulf 

xxxiii.  -XXXV. 

Odo 

cv. 

Gaufridus 

xxxvi.-xxxviii. 

Tomasin 

cvi. 

David 

xxxix.-xliii. 

Alexander 

cvii. 

Odo 

xliv.-xlviii. 

Umfridus 

cviii.,  cix. 

Philip 

xlix.-li. 

Ranulfus 

ex,  -cxv. 

Gislebert 

lii.-lvi. 

Gislebert 

cxvi.-cxix,  32, 

R 

Ivii.  -Ix. 

Rob.  de  Colin 

cxix,,  33-80, 

Walter 

Ixi.  -Ixv. 

R 

cxix.-81,  128, 

Wido 

Ixvi.-lxviii. 

Radulf 

cxix.,  129-176. 

Willielmus 

Ixix.-lxx. 

Willielmus 

cxx.-cxxvi. 

Godefridus 

Ixxi.-lxxiii. 

Willielmus 

cxxvii.-cxxxii. 

Walter 

Ixxiv.-lxxvii. 

Maurice 

cxxxiii.-cxxxviii. 

Henricus 

Ixxviii. 

Ranulf 

cxxxix.-cxliii. 

Willielmus 

Ixxix.lxxx. 

Willielmus 

cxliv.  -cl. 

APPENDIX    11. 

' 

Complete  (and  presumably  earliest)  list  of  Stalls  and  Psalms 
taken  from  Transcript  of  the  Black  Book  in  the  Muniment  Eoom  com- 
pared with  the  order  given  on  the  Choir  Tablets  (October,  1879). 
See  Plan  of  Choir  annexed. 


ORDER  OF  STALLS,  DECANI    SIDE. 


Liher 

Niger. 

Present  Tablets. 

Bishop 

i.-iii. 

Bishop. 
C  Chancellor. 

Aylesbury 

iv.,  V. 

1  Aylesbury 

ii.,  iii. 

Milton  Eccl. 

vi.,  vii. 

2  Hey  dour 

iv.,  V. 

Corringham 

viii.-x. 

3  Corringham 

viii.,  ix. 

Hey  dour 

xi.-xiv. 

4  Milton  Eccl. 

vi.,  vii. 

Asgarby 

XV. -X  vii. 

5  Asgarby 

XV.  -xvii. 

Farreudon 

xviii. 

6  Farrendou 

xviii. 

Thorngate 

xix.-xxi. 

7  Thorngate 

xix.-xxi. 

Leighton  M 

xxii.,  xxiii. 

8  Leighton  Bos. 

xxiv.-xxvi 

Leighton  Bos. 

xxiv.-xxvi. 

9  S.  Botolph 

xxvii.,  xxviii. 

S.  Botolph 

xxvii.,  xxviii. 

10  All  Saints 

xxix.,  XXX. 

All  Saints 

xxix.,  XXX. 

11  Leighton  Ecc. 

xxxi.,  xxxii. 

Leighton  Eccl. 

xxxi.,  xxxii. 

12  St.  Martin's 

xxxiii.,  xxxiv. 

S.  Martin 

xxxiii.,  xxxiv. 

13  Thurlby 

XXXV.,  xxxvi. 

Thurlby 

XXXV.,  xxxvi. 

14  Stow  longa 

xxxvii.,  xxxvii 

Stow  longa 

xxxvii.,  xxxviii. 

15  Ketton 

xxxix.,  xL 

Ketton 

xxxix.,  xl. 

16  Bedford  Mi. 

xli.,  xlii. 

Bedford  Mi. 

xli.,  xlii. 

17  Welton  Brinkh. 

xliii.,  xliv. 

Welton  Bauastei 

xliii.,  xliv. 

18  Langford  Eccl. 

xlv.-xlviii. 

Langford 

xlv.-xlviii. 

19  Brampton 

xlix.,  1. 

Brampton 

xlix.,  1. 

20  Welton  Westh. 

li.,  lii. 

Welton  Subd. 

IL,  lii. 

21  Stoke 

liii.-lv. 

Stoke 

liii.-lv. 

22  Leicester 

Ivi.  -Iviii. 

Leicester 

Ivi.-lviii. 

23  Centum  Sol. 

lix.-lxi. 

Centum  Sol. 

lix.-lxi. 

24  Sutton 

Ixii.-lxiv. 

Sutton 

Ixii.-lxv. 

25  Clifton 

Ixvi.-lxviii. 

Clifton 

Ixvi.-lxviii. 

26  Liddington 

Ixix.,  Ixx. 

Liddington 

Ixix.,  Ixx. 

27  Norton  Ep. 

Ixxi.,  Ixxii. 

Norton  Ep. 

Ixxi.,  Ixxii. 

St.  Archd.  of  Stow. 

Decem  lib. 

S    Subdean. 
D   Dean. 

ORDER   OF   STALLS 

5,    CANTORIS  SIDE. 

Carlton 

Litany. 

1  Carlton 

Litany. 

Marston 

cxlvii.-cl. 

2  Marston 

cxlvii.  -cl. 

Stow 

cxliv.-cxlvi. 

3  Stow 

cxliv.-cxlvi. 

Croperdy 

cxl.-cxliii. 

4  Sexag.  Sol. 

cxxxvii.-cxxxix 

Saxag.   Sol. 

cxxxvii.-cxxxix. 

5  Landford  M. 

cxxxii.-cxxxvi. 

Langford 

cxxxii.-cxxxvi. 

6  Scamblesby 

cxxii.-cxxxi. 

Scamblesby 

cxxii.-cxxxi. 

7  Caistor 

cxix.,  129-cxxi 

Caistor 

cxix.,  129-cxxi. 

8  Lafford 

cxix.,  80-129. 

Lafford 

cxix.,  81-128. 

9  Dunholm 

cxix.,  16-80. 

Dunholm 

cxix.,  17-80. 

10  Biggleswade 

cxvi.-cxix.,  16. 

Biggleswade 

cxvi.-cxix.,  16. 

11  Nassington 

cx.-cxiv. 

Nassington 

cx.-cxiv. 

12  Gretton 

cviii.,  cix. 

Gretton 

cviii.,  cix. 

13  Empingham 

cvii. 

Empingham 

cvii. 

14  Welton  Riv. 

cvi. 

Welton  Dormall 

cvi. 

15  Lowth 

civ.,  cv. 

Lowth 

civ,,  cv. 

16  Buckden 

c.-ciii. 

Buckden 

c.-ciii. 

17  South  Scarle 

xcvi.-xcix. 

South  Scarle 

xcvi.-xcix. 

18  S.  IMary  Crack. 

xciii.,  xciv. 

S.  ]\Lary  Crackp. 

xciii.-xcv. 

19  Sancta  Crux. 

xc.-xcii. 

Sancta  Crux 

xc.-xcii. 

20  Welton  Beck. 

Ixxxix. 

Welton  Hemiug. 

Ixxxix. 

21         „       Paynsh. 

Ixxxv.-lxxxvii. 

„       Askeby 

Ixxxv.-l  xxxviii. 

22  Bedford  Ma. 

Ixxix. -Ixxx. 

Banbury 

Ixxxi.-lxxxiv. 

23  Kelsey 

Ixxviii. 

Bedford 

Ixxix.,  Ixxx. 

24  Milton  Man. 

Ixxiii.,  Ixxiv. 

Kelsey 

Ixxviii. 

25  Decem  lib. 

Ixxxi-lxxxiv. 

Tliame 

Ixxv.-^lxxvii. 

26  Kilsby. 

^lilton  Manor 

Ixxiii.,  Ixxiv. 

27  Arch,  of  Hunts. 

28       „          Bedford. 

N       ,,          Nottingham. 

L       ,,          Lincoln 

P  Precentor. 
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NORTH  AMPTOl^ 
ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Ruins  at  the  Ohl  Castle,  Northampton.— ?>y  E.  F.  Law, 
r.RI.B.A.  Eead  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  at  IN^orthampton,  December  8th,  1879. 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Society  I  undertook  to  make 
plans  and  elevations  of  all  existing  ruins,  and  to  make  a  careful 
survey  and  drawings  of  everything  that  might  be  discovered 
during  the  excavations  which  were  being  made  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  Eailway  Company.      My  friend,   Sir  Henry 
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Dryden,  Bart.,  most  kindly  and  efficiently  aided  me  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Avork,  and  my  own  assistants  in  the  latter.  The  result 
is,  that  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  a  copy  of  a 
large  plan  of  the  whole  site,  made  by  my  late  son  some  few  years  ago  ; 
a  reduced  copy  of  this  plan,  shewing  all  the  recent  discoveries  ; 
a  number  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  from  actual  admeasure- 
ment ;  and  fourteen  photos,  illustrative  of  the  ruins  as  they  existed 
before  the  excavations  were  commenced,  and  of  every  object  of 
interest  discovered  as  the  excavations  progressed. 

The  excavations  were  commenced  on  the  western  side  of  the 
site,  and  have  been  carried  doAvn  to  the  depth  required  to  form  the 
plateau  of  the  new  railway  station.  This  plateau  is  Avithin  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  footings  of  the  old  wall,  greater  part 
of  which  is  now  removed. 

In  carrying  out  the  excavations,  on  the  western  side  of  the  site 
a  considerable  portion  of  wall  was  exposed  to  view,  which  formed 
the  most  important  part  of  the  remains  discovered. 

A  plan  and  elevation  of  pait  of  this  wall  (being  the  main  wall), 
including  the  postern  gate,  are  shewn  on  Plate  2,  and  a  perspective 
view  thereof  is  shewn  on  one  of  the  photos,  lettered  D. 

Before  the  excavations  were  commenced  a  series  of  five  plinth 
courses,  chamfered  on  upper  edges,  were  visible  on  the  outer  face 
of  part  of  the  wall  referred  to.  The  excavations  exposed  to  view 
these  plinth  courses  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet 
southward  of  the  postern  gate  ;  and  below  them  (nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall),  a  series  of  square  set-offs  or  footings,  seven  in 
number ;  these  footings,  with  the  plinth  courses  above,  had  a  total 
projection  of  4  ft.  7  ins.  from  the  upper  face  of  the  wall,  as  shewn 
on  Plates  2,  3,  and  4.  The  inner  face  of  this  wall  was  carried 
down  to  the  same  depth  as  the  outer  face,  but  without  any  plinth 
projections,  or  footings  of  any  kind,  see  Sections,  Plate  3.  The 
whole  of  the  outer  face  of  this  wall  was  well  and  properly  chopped 
to  a  good  face,  with  true  beds  and  joints,  especially  the  plinth 
courses ;  forming  altogether  a  fine  mass  of  solid  masonry.  The 
lower  part  of  the  inner  face  of  this  wall  was  much  ruder  in  execu- 
tion than  the  upper,  and  no  part  thereof  was  such  good  masonry  as 
the  ivliole  of  the  outer  face. 

At  the  northernmost  end  of  this  wall  stood  the  postern  gate, 
this,  together  with  the  bastion  at  the  south  west  corner  of  the  site, 
but  now  removed,  were  the  most  important  and  interesting  remains 
of  the  old  Castle. 

On  the  outer  face  of  this  wall  were  discovered  two  well-con- 
structed buttresses  of  massive  proportions,  evidently  of  the  same 
date  as  the  wall.  This  I  think  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  bonded  into  the  wall,  and  in  some  instances  the  courses  of  the 
buttresses  coincided  with  those  of  the  wall.      Moreover,  on  the 
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southernmost  buttress  the  two  lower  courses  of  the  chamfered 
plinths  of  wall  were  returned  along  the  sides  thereof — see  /  and  h, 
Plate  2  ;   also  /  and  h,  Plate  3. 

Beyond,  and  westward  of  the  main  wall  and  buttresses  above 
referred  to,  were  discovered  three  pieces  of  massive  masonry  of  rude 
construction,  two  of  which  were  exactly  opposite  to  the  buttresses 
just  referred  to,  and  abutted  thereupon.  Each  of  these  rude 
masses  had  a  battering  face  on  the  west  side,  and  were  constructed 
at  a  slight  angle  from  the  horizontal,  leaning  towards  the  buttresses 
of  the  wall — see  F,  G,  and  H,  Plates  2  and  3.  The  middle  one  of 
the  three  was  perfectly  isolated  from  the  main  wall,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  there  having  been  a  buttress  attached  to  the  wall  in 
that  position  ;  there  was  however  clear  evidence  that  this  mass  of 
masonry  had  abutted  upon  a  wall  or  buttress  at  some  time  or  other, 
as  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  shape  and  form  of  the  mass  at  the 
end  towards  the  wall,  and  by  the  existence  of  ancient  mortar  found 
thereon,  at  the  time  of  my  examination.  These  buttresses  are  shewn 
on  the  photos  before  referred  to,  and  marked  C,  D,  E,  E,  and  G. 

Two  or  three  questions  here  arise  which  are  perhaps  open  to 
discussion — Eirst,  what  was  the  date  of  the  main  wall  and  postern 
gate  ?  Secondly,  what  the  date  of  the  masses  of  rude  masonry  just 
referred  to,  and  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  latter  were 
erected  % 

Eirst,  as  to  what  is  the  probable  date  of  the  main  wall  and 
postern  gate  : — 

Hartshorne,  in  his  Memorials  of  Noi'thampton,  states  that  in 
1253,  Henry  III.  directed  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  condition  of 
the  Castle,  when  it  was  found  that  new  works  had  been  executed 
in  the  Castle,  as  in  walls,  houses,  and  other  matters  ;  that  all  the 
houses  of  the  Castle  might  be  maintained  at  slight  cost ;  that  much 
expenditure  had  been  bestowed  on  the  great  wall  of  the  Castle, 
which,  however,  still  needed  great  repairs.  He  further  states  that 
in  13-23  another  survey  of  the  Castle  was  taken,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  great  hall,  the  two  principal  chambers,  and  the  lower 
chapel  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  the  chambers  of  the  new 
tower  and  also  six  turrets  on  the  circuit  of  the  wall  were  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  in  1307.  Among  other  dilapidations  are 
enumerated  ruined  walls,  a  crazy  garden  gate,  a  ruinous  barbican, 
and  an  old  tower.  The  jurors  found  that  it  would  require  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  restore  the  dilapidations  (something  equivalent 
to  £12,000  of  our  money),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  these  restorations  prevented  their  being  carried  out. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  main  west  wall  and  its  pHnths 
and  footings  were  of  the  date  of  this  last  survey,  viz.,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  if  these  great  works  were  not 
executed,  and  the  wall  in  question  did  not  form  part  of  the  estimate 
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referred  to,  then  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wall  and  postern 
gate  shewn  on  Plates  2  and  4  are  contemporary,  and  were  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  beds  of  the  jamb  stones  of  the 
postern  gate,  were  found  to  range  with  the  beds  of  the  courses  of 
the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  having  been  erected 
at  the  same  time. 

Secondly,  as  to  what  is  the  probable  date  of  the  three  masses  of 
rude  masonry,  on  the  west  of  the  main  west  wall,  and  for  what 
purpose  were  they  originally  erected  1  Sir  Henry  Dryden  and  my- 
self agree  in  the  following  conjectural  explanation  of  the  difficulty  : — 
The  bottoms  of  the  walls  joining  the  south  end  and  the  north  end 
of  this  main  wall,  were  at  about  11  feet  higher  level  than  the 
bottom  of  the  main  wall.  Where  the  main  wall  is,  there  was 
previously  a  JN'orman  wall,  the  foundation  of  which  was  at  the  same 
level  as  the  remaining  walls  at  each  end.  Probably  *a  settlement 
took  place  in  this  jS^orman  wall,  and  then  three  buttresses,  F,  G,  H, 
Plate  2,  were  built  to  support  the  wall,  but  they  did  not  take  down 
the  ^vall  and  rebuild  from  a  lower  level.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
another  settlement  probably  took  place,  and  they  then  took  down 
the  IS'orman  wall,  and  rebuilt  the  present  main  wall  from  a  loiver 
level.  They  did  not  require  three  buttresses,  but  built  two,  and  in 
such  positions  as  to  utilize  the  outer  portions  of  the  old  Norman 
buttresses  F  and  H,  and  had  to  take  away  the  part  g  of  the  buttress 
G  in  order  to  facilitate  the  building  of  the  present  main  wall.  The 
blocks  F,  G,  H,  as  we  now  see  them,  were  below  the  surface,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  take  away  the  remaining  part  of  G. 

The  bottom  of  the  block  H  (and  presumably  of  F  and  G)  is 
about  five  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  main  wall. 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  main  wall  was  to  be  covered  by 
the  earth  inside  and  outside,  yet  it  was  most  carefully  built  of  good 
ashlar  work,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  settlement. 

A  rude  arch  was  discovered  immediately  under  the  postern  gate 
as  shewn  on  Plate  2,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  underground  passage,  or  large  drain.  I  had  the 
ground  excavated  for  a  considerable  distance  round  and  about  this 
arch,  six  feet  deep,  and  discoA^ered  only  some  very  loose  rubble  work, 
indicative  merely  of  a  faulty  place  in  the  foundation,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  said  arch  was  nothing  more  than  a  relieving  arch 
over  the  said  faulty  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  made  within  the  outer  wall, 
many  remains  of  parts  of  the  old  Castle  were  brought  to  light,  but 
of  such  a  fragmentary  character,  that  no  distinct  plan  could  be  made 
out.     A  careful  survey  of  every  portion  of  these  fragments  has  been 
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made,  and  are  indicated  on  the  plan  of  site,  Plate  1,  in  hatched  work 
in  distinction  from  the  parts  shewn  black,  Avhich  shew  the  portions 
existing  before  any  excavations  were  made. 

Bridges,  in  his  History  of  Nortliamptonsliire^  states  that  in  1593, 
the  Castle  was  much  decayed  ;  and  that  in  1662,  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  the  wall  and  gates,  and  part 
of  the  Castle  of  iS^orthanipton  were  demolished.  If,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  we  consider  the  general  spoliation  which  has  been  effected 
in  recent  times,  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  remains  referred  to 
is  fully  explained. 

Generally  speaking,  the  masonry  of  the  exhumed  walls  were  of 
coursed  rubble  work,  there  were  however  exceptions,  for  instance, 
the  wall  marked  A  on  Plan,  Plate  1,  was  built  of  good  masonry  to 
the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  thickness,  and  faced  with  fair 
ashlar  work,  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  wall  was  much  rougher 
in  charactes,  and  the  junction  between  the  two  kinds  of  work  was 
perfectly  vertical. 

The  foundations  of  the  walls  marked  B  and  C,  Plate  1,  were 
much  lower  than  those  of  the  walls  generally,  and  extended  to  a 
depth  of  about  20  ft.  from  the  original  surface  of  the  field.  At  the 
junction  of  these  w^alls,  and  at  the  bottom  thereof  for  about  5  ft.  in 
height  were  well  worked  quoins,  and  in  the  wall  marked  B  was 
found  a  small  narrow  opening  about  1  ft.  6  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide 
with  square  quoins,  and  about  6  ft.  high  from  the  bottom  thereof. 

Further  eastward  a  considerable  portion  of  wall  was  found, 
marked  D  on  Plan.  In  this  wall  remains  of  a  doorway  were 
discovered,  but  with  only  two  or  three  jamb  stones  left  in  position, 
and  immediately  to  the  west  of  this  doorway  a  projection  of  masonry, 
probably  a  buttress,  having  a  few  stones  of  a  well  worked  bevelled 
plinth.  This  exhibited  distinct  traces  of  having  been  calcined, 
which  may  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  was  a  remnant  of 
the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  survey  of  1323,  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Near  the  remnants  of  walls  marked  E  and  F  on  Plan,  a  few 
fragments  of  tiles  were  discovered,  indicating  the  position  of  a  floor, 
the  depth  of  which  was  about  17  ft.  from  the  original  surface,  and 
the  surface  of  ground  at  this  point  was  15  ft.  6  in.  from  the  same 
surface.  Where  these  tiles  were  discovered  a  quantity  of  ashes  was 
found  close  by. 

In  clearing  away  the  bastion  at  south-west  angle  of  site,  a 
fragment  of  very  good  masonry  was  discovered  on  the  outside 
thereof,  being  a  part  of  the  j^linth  or  battering  face.  A  section  of 
this,  together  with  the  elevation  of  bastion,  is  shewn  on  Plate  3, 
and  its  position  is  indicated  on  the  Plan  at  G. 

A  portion  of  a  wall  was  discovered  close  to  the  bastion,  a  little 
to  the  north-east  thereof  marked  H  on  Plan,  this  was  probably  a 
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part  of  the  inner  face  of  the  original  wall.  The  masonry  much 
resembled  the  remnant  of  the  bastion  just  described,  and  was 
probably  contemporaneous  with  it — this  is  shewn  on  Photo,  ToiSLvked  I. 

An  old  cesspit  was  discovered  close  to  the  said  wall,  marked  I 
on  Plan. 

I^ot  far  from  this  cesspit,  and  at  about  the  point  marked  K  on 
Plan,  an  old  well  was  discovered. 

Three  other  wells  were  discovered  marked  L,  M,  and  N  on 
Plan,  the  former  being  constructed  of  remarkably  good  masonry. 

Two  portions  of  walls  were  found  as  shewn  on  Plan  by  the 
letters  0  and  P,  the  one  marked  0  appeared  to  have  been  the 
jamb  of  a  doorway,  but  so  much  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  reason  a  doorway  should  have  existed 
in  such  a  position.  The  other  portion  of  wall  marked  P  was  of 
very  good  work,  but  I  cannot  discover  the  purpose  for  whicH  it 
was  erected. 

The  portion  of  the  wall  marked  Q  on  Plan,  although  it  had  two 
returned  j)ortions  at  right  angles  therewith,  was  nevertheless  so 
incomplete  as  to  give  no  indication  of  what  it  originally  formed 
part.  Other  small  portions  of  wall«  are  shewn  on  the  Plan,  but 
none  of  them  are  worthy  of  particular  consideration. 

In  1863,  when  my  late  son  surveyed  the  site  of  the  Castle,  the 
remains  of  a  groined  chamber  of  the  ISTorman  period  were  discovered 
by  persons  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  the  centre  column 
of  which  we  photographed  at  the  time,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Society ;  the  position  of  this  column  is  marked 
E  on  Plan. 

During  the  progress  of  the  excavations  thirteen  other  photos 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Law  &  Son,  under  my  supervision, 
these  are  now  in  the  possesion  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
excavations  many  levels  were  taken ;  several  relating  to  the  original 
surface  of  ground,  others  to  the  bottoms  of  foundations  of  the  then 
existing  remnants  of  walls,  and  others  to  the  supposed  floor  levels 
of  the  ancient  structure,  all  of  which  are  shewn  on  the  original 
large  Plan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  but  they  are  not 
shewn  on  the  reduced  Plan  forming  Plate  1  of  those  connected 
with  this  Paper. 
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The  Earthwork  on  the  site  of  the  Castle  at  Northampton. — By 
E.  G.  ScHiVEX,  Esq.  Eead  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Northampton,  November  8th,  1880. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  Paper  to  describe  the  results  of  the  excavation 
on  the  site  of  the  Castle  at  Northampton,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  earthwork,  and  to  collect  together  all  the  available  information 
respecting  it  from  earlier  writers  which  will  in  any  way  throw 
light  on  its  original  formation. 

This  is  the  more  important  as  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  study,  but  to  have  been 
generally  considered  as  connected  with  the  Norman  fortress  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  and  it  is  treated  as  such  in  Mr.  Hartshorne's 
Historical  Memorials  of  Northampton,  which  is  our  principal 
authority  in  matters  connected  with  the  earlier  histor}'-  of  the  town. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  site  of  the  Castle  was  intersected  by 
the  cutting  of  the  railway  excavators  that  the  true  character  of  the 
earthwork  could  be  understood,  or  its  importance  properly  estim- 
ated, as  it  presented  in  many  respects,  especially  on  the  river  front, 
all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  escarpment. 

The  excavations  shewed  that  the  original  surface  of  the  ground 
was  in  form  a  slightly  rounded  hil],  falling  towards  the  river  and 
towards  the  north,  and  that  upon  this  had  been  thrown  up,  out  of 
a  deep  surrounding  ditch,  a  huge  ring  of  earth  from  10  to  15  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  original  surface,  and  20  to  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ditch  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  The  bank 
was  formed  of  layers  of  earth  sloping  inwards  in  regular  strati- 
fication, and  had  originally  a  steep  counterscarp  towards  the  interior, 
which,  however,  had  been  completely  hidden  by  the  later  debris 
with  which  the  interior  was  filled  up.  The  sections  on  Plate  V., 
taken  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  corresponding  letters  in  Plate  I., 
which  were  accurately  measured  and  drawn  to  scale  while  the  work 
was  in  progress,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  bank, 
which  was  of  the  same  character  all  round  the  area,  as  far  as  it  was 
removed  by  the  excavation.  At  the  point  marked  by  the  figure  4 
in  the  Plan  on  Plate  I.  was  a  small  mound,  which  appeared  on 
removal  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  earthwork,  as  the  soil  was 
similar.  It  had  apparently  been  formed  as  a  sepulchral  tumulus, 
as  under  it  were  found  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  and  a 
portion  of  a  heavy  sword  with  a  wooden  hilt,  which  however 
crumbled  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  sword  is  now  in  the 
Northampton  Museum. 
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The  date  of  this  great  work  now  became  of  considerable  interest, 
and  some  approximation  was  made  to  it  while  the  work  was  in 
progress.  The  original  surface  of  the  ground  had  apparently  been 
occupied  for  many  years  by  human  habitations,  and  contained  many 
curious  relics  which  will,  when  they  are  arranged,  throw  some  light  on 
the  history  of  Northampton  from  an  early  period.  The  soil  was  filled 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  bones  of  the  domestic  animals,  and 
the  subsoil  was  honey-combed  with  pits  and  hollows  of  various 
depths,  containing  potter}^,  implements  of  bone  and  iron,  and 
personal  ornaments.  The  whole  of  these  remains,  together  with 
Norman  and  Mediaeval  antiquities  which  were  found  in  the  later 
debris,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our  learned  antiquary,  Mr.  S.  Sharp, 
of  Harrowden  Hall,  who  has  undertaken  to  arrange  them  for  the 
Northampton  Museum,  and  who  will  shortly  read  a  Paper  before 
the  Society  on  the  subject. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  them  here  therefore  is  that 
a  great  part  of  the  antiquities  found  below  the  original  surface  are 
undoubtedly  Saxon,  and  the  earthwork  is,  therefore,  not  earlier  than 
that  period.  To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  same  kind  of  remains  were  found  below  the  original  surface  under 
the  embankment,  and  in  particular  that  a  Saxon  coin  was  found  in 
a  well  which  was  afterwards  covered  over  by  the  embankment,  as 
shewn  at  /  in  the  section. 

This  well  was  one  of  several  deep  pits  of  the  early  period  which 
reached  the  water  bearing  stratum,  and  which  were  distinguished 
from  the  later  wells  described  by  Mr.  Law,  by  their  being  un walled, 
and  by  the  nature  of  their  contents.  In  this  one  were  found, 
besides  the  coin  mentioned  above,  two  fragments  of  iron  spear- 
heads, and  a  quantity  of  clippings  of  leather,  shewing  that 
Northampton  was  already  acquainted  with  the  value  of  that  material. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  earthwork  Avas  earlier  than  the 
Norman  period,  as  part  of  the  Castle  wall  was  actually  built  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  a  considerable  time  must  necessarily  have  elapsed 
before  so  high  a  bank  of  earth  could  safely  support  a  building.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  earthwork  was  constructed  in  Saxon 
times,  and  judging  from  the  quantity  of  Saxon  remains  found  under 
it  towards  the  end  of  that  period.  It  is  important  that  while  these 
facts  are  fresh  in  our  recollection  we  should  endeavour  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  earthwork,  that  we  may 
compare  it  with  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  and  also  preserve 
an  authentic  record  for  our  successors. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  original  condition  of 
the  earthwork  on  the  side  nearest  the  town.  Encroachments  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  tmie,  and  very  rapidly  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  but  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  passed  unnoticed. 
Some  few  earlier  plans  and  descriptions  remain,  but  none  quite 
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satisfactory,  though,  perhaps,  by  comparing  one  with  another  we 
may  arrive  at  some  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  earliest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  phin,  shewing  the  position  of  the 
earthwork,  is  the  phxn  of  N"orthampton,  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Noble 
and  Butlin  in  1746,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Jetferys  in  1747,  a 
copy  of  which  is  given  on  Plate  VI.  And  it  will  be  as  well  to  take 
with  this,  the  earliest  written  description,  viz.,  that  of  Pennant  in 
the  Journei/  from  Chester  to  London  (1782).  He  says,  "  I  entered 
this  beautiful  town  by  the  West  Gate,  and  passed  beneath  the  site 
of  the  Castle.  Nothing,  excepting  an  outer  wall  and  foss,  remains, 
in  part  of  which  is  a  vast  stratum  of  ferruginous  geodes.  Opposite 
to  the  Castle  is  a  great  mount,  once  the  foundation  of  some  more 
antient  fortress  ;  perhaps  one  of  the  line  of  forts  which  crossed  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties.  One  existed  at  Towcester,  and 
another  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  lying  about  three  miles  to 
the  east." 

This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  mound,  the  position  of  which 
is  well  marked  in  Jefferys'  map,  where  it  is  called  Castle  Hill,  and 
it  is  important  that  we  should  realize  how  it  appeared  to  so  careful 
an  observer  as  Pennant,  as  of  later  years  it  was  much  injured  by 
being  continually  robbed  of  its  material,  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  up 
any  of  the  adjoining  trenches  which  were  inconvenient ;  and,  lastly, 
iasulted  by  being  described  in  the  Northampton  Mercury  as  a 
rubbish  heap,  on  the  occasion  of  its  complete  and  final  removal. 
Pennant  describes  it  as  a  great  mount,  reminding  him  of  Clifford's 
Hill,  Avliich  is  the  other  fortress  referred  to.  The  only  building  near 
the  site  of  the  Castle  at  the  time  of  Jefferys'  plan  Avas  the  Chapel, 
now  called  Doddridge  Chapel,  which  has  since  been  enlarged.  A 
water-colour  sketch  of  the  older  building,  Avhich  hangs  up  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  present  chapel,  shows  in  the  foreground  a 
portion  of  the  mound  which  stood  near  it,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
moat  surrounding  the  Castle  on  that  side  which  is  now  fiUed  up. 

The  next  reference  to  the  earthwork  at  Northampton  is  in  the 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  October,  1880.  The  writer  gives  a  plan 
and  some  measurements,  which  are  of  value  (see  Plate  VL).  He 
says,  •'  The  length  of  the  area  measured  within  the  wall  from  east 
to  west  is  486  ft.,  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  324  ft.  At  the 
south-east  corner  the  earth  has  been  dug  away,  and  discovers  a  vast 
stratum  of  the  ferruginous  matter  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  about 
20  ft.  perpendicular.  The  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  the  bottom  is 
18  ft.  The  inner  bank  on  the  eastern  side  measures  about  30  ft., 
on  the  other  sides  not  quite  so  much.  The  outer  bank  does  not 
exceed  20  ft.  Before  the  gate  of  the  Castle  is  a  triple  rampart  of 
earth,  the  outer  bank  of  which  measutes  35  ft.,  and  the  centre  of  it 
is  about  158  ft.  from  the  Castle  ditch." 
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He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  mound  which  he  says  may  have 
been  thrown  up  against  the  Castle,  a  very  unhkely  suggestion.  He 
gives  two  elevations  of  it,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  was  conical 
in  form  and  flat  top23ed. 

The  ferruginous  matter  at  the  south-east  corner  was  only  a 
section  of  the  earthwork  at  that  point.  It  was  composed  of  the 
ironstone  rock  quarried  out  of  the  ditch,  and  thrown  up  in  regular 
layers,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  formation,  so  much 
so  as  to  deceive  everyone  who  saw  it  until  the  original  soil  was 
discovered  beneath.  He  describes  the  bank  on  the  east  or  town 
side  to  be,  as  we  miglit  expect,  higher  than  any  other  part,  that 
being  naturally  the  weakest  side.  The  triple  rampart  of  earth 
remained  until  some  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  surveyed  and 
planned  with  the  remaining  earthworks  by  Mr.  Law.  The  ground 
is  now  built  over.  There  is  no  hint,  either  in  the  plan  of  1800  or 
the  description,  of  any  ditch  surrounding  the  mound,  though  there 
probably  was  one,  as  at  Cliflbrd  Hill  and  elsewhere.  The  ditch 
would  be  filled  up  long  before  this  to  make  a  thoroughfare,  either 
by  material  from  the  mound  itself,  or  by  rubbish  from  the  town. 
The  latter  would  be  carted  to  the  nearest  end,  causing  the  mound 
to  be  elongated  in  that  direction,  as  shewn  in  the  Plan. 

Having  thus  reached  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  Avritten  descriptions  might  be  supple- 
mented by  personal  recolJections,  but  very  little  in  this  way  seems 
to  be  available.  Some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  iN'orthampton 
remember  making  a  play-ground  of  the  place  in  question.  It  was 
a  favourite  pastime  to  run  or  slide  down  the  side  of  the  mound, 
which  is  described  as  being  about  as  high  as  the  houses  which  were 
being  built  near,  or  to  run  races  in  the  moat,  which  was  still  open 
all  round  the  castle.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  No 
Man's  Land,  where  boys  jDlayed,  M'here  the  Militia  practised  into 
the  high  bank  Avith  the  old  Brown  Bess  at  the  safe  distance  of 
forty  yards,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  advancing  town 
found  convenient  for  shooting  rubbish.  The  time  soon  came  for 
the  complete  removal  of  the  mound,  and  the  occupation  of  the  site 
f(jr  building  purposes.  The  following  three  extracts  from  the 
Northampton  papers  will  tell  their  own  tale  : — 

"  On  Thursday  evening  an  inquest  was  taken  before  J.  Birdsall, 

gent.,  one  of  the  coroners  for  this  town,   on  view  of  the  body  of 

\Vm.  Pettifer,  aged  about  32  years,  who  on  the  preceding  Tuesday, 

whilst  removing  part  of  Castle  Hills,  so  great  a  quantity  of  the 

rubbish  fell  upon  him  as  to  cause  his  death  the  following  day. — 

Verdict  accordin<'ly." 

°  "^  ''NorthcuN.ptun  Mercury,  Aug.  26,  182(5. 
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"  On  Saturday  morning  last,  as  a  man  named  Morris  was  loading 
a  cart  with  earth  from  Castle  Hill,  in  this  town,  about  twelve 
loads  of  the  hill  under  which  he  had  been  excavating  suddenly  fell 
upon  him,  by  which  the  shoulder-bone  of  his  left  arm  was  broken. 
He  was  likewise  severely  injured  in  several  other  parts  of  his  body, 
though  we  are  happy  to  state  that,  from  the  skilful  treatment  he 
liPS  received  at  our  Infirmary  he  is  now  fast  recovering  from  the 
accident. — A  similar  accident,  which,  however,  terminated  fatally, 
occurred  at  the  same  place  about  twelve  months  ago." 

Northampton  Mercury,  Aug.  25,  1827. 

"  Singular  Discovert. — Every  one  acquainted  with  this  town 
knows  the  immense  heap  of  mould  and  rubbish  near  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  called  the  "Castle  Hill."  For  some  considerable  time  past 
a  number  of  workmen  have  been  emj^loyed  in  filling  up  the  inner 
fosse  or  moat  of  the  castle  from  this  accumulation ;  and  yesterday 
se'nnight  one  of  the  workmen  struck  his  pickaxe  into  a  skull,  and 
on  clearing  away  the  earth  a  gigantic  human  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  ground,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  over  only  by  a  piece  of  wood  which 
was  fast  mouldering  to  dust.  We  are  not  aware  how  long  the 
heap  has  been  accumulating,  but  we  are  inclined  to  date  its  origin 
from  the  great  fire  which  happened  in  this  town  in  1675.  Con- 
jecture is  busy  in  ascribing  reasons  for  the  interment  of  a  body  in 
so  secluded  and  solitary  a  spot  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle 
presented  until  within  a  very  few  years ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
be    favoured  with   the   opinion  of  any  of  our  readers  upon  the 

^^  ^^^  '  Northampton  Herald,  Jan.  21,  1832. 

A  comparison  of  these  three  accounts  beginning  with  that  of 
Pennant  in  1782,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  work  of  this  kind  may  fall  into  discredit,  and  then  into 
oblivion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  account  was  the 
most  correct.  The  fact  of  a  human  skeleton  having  been  found 
under  the  mound  is  worth  preserving. 

The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the  mound  is  now  occupied  by  a 
triangular  block  of  buildings  bounded  by  Castle-street,  Phcenix- 
street,  and  Castle  Hill,  and  presents  at  first  sight  very  few  features 
of  interest.  But  the  curious  observer  may  still  notice  in  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  little  street  called  Castle  Hill,  some  remnant  of  the 
forgotten  earthwork,  and  may  judge  from  observing  the  position  of 
the  houses  in  Castle-street  and  Phoenix-street,  which  stand  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  slope  so  that  their  outer  face  is  a  storey  lower  than 
the  street,  that  if  the  buildings  could  be  entirely  removed,  some 
trace  of  the  mound  would  still  remain. 
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The  general  result  of  the  above  enquiry  is  as  follows.  We  have 
in  the  first  phice  an  enclosed  area  of  about  3|  acres  defended  by  a 
high  bank  of  from  10  to  15  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
a  ditch  of  corresponding  dimensions.  A\^e  have  on  the  north  side 
an  additional  area  enclosed  by  a  triple  rampart  of  earth  of 
considerable  proportions,  and  we  have  lastly  on  the  north-east  side, 
standing  outside  the  moat  but  immediately  adjoining  it,  a  large 
mound,  of  conical  form,  and  flat-topped,  with  probably  a  ditch  or 
moat  surrounding  it.  We  have  now,  if  possible,  to  account  lor  its 
origin. 

We  have  already  seen  from  internal  evidence  that  the  earthwork 
was  probably  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  Saxon  era,  and  the 
only  fortifications  of  a  similar  character  are  those  erected  by 
Edward  and  ^thelfla^da  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
^thelflreda  reconquered  Mercia  from  the  Danes,  and  built  fortresses 
at  Tamworth  and  Stafford.  Her  brother  zEdward  followed  up  her 
conquests,  and  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  submitted 
to  him,  and  afterwards  Stamford  and  Nottingham.  The  fortifi- 
cations at  Bedford,  Tamworth,  and  Stamford  sLill  in  part  remain. 
iSTorthampton  seems  to  have  submitted  to  ^divard  in  921,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  likely  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  a  fortress 
should  be  made.  Some  interestii%  papers  on  earthworks  of  this 
class  have  lately  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ardueologiccd 
Institute  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  a  reference  to  which  will  show  how 
closely  the}  correspond  with  what  we  find  at  Northampton.*  This 
is  so  particularly  the  case  at  Rockingham,  that  Mr.  Clark's 
description  of  that  fortress  will  be  worth  quoting.     He  says  : — 

"Eockingham  is  first  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  was  waste 
when  King  AYilliam  ordered  a  castle  to  be  made.  No  doubt  here, 
as  generally  elsewhere,  William's  decision  was  guided  by  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  work.  It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of 
the  remaining  earthworks,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them  with 
others,  such,  for  example,  as  Brinklow,  that  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  moated  mounds,  and  consequently,  are  far  older  than  the 
Conquest.  The  earthworks  were  composed  of  a  conical  flat-topped 
mound  or  donjon,  with  a  base  court  attached  on  one  side.  The 
mound  seems  to  have  been  about  100  ft.  in  diameter  on  the  top, 
and  not  less  than  30  ft.  high.  It  was  circumscribed  by  its  proper 
ditch,  which,  to  judge  from  indications  on  the  south  side  must 
have  been  broad  and  deep.  To  the  north  of  the  mound  was  the 
base  court,  of  an  irregular  but  rounded  figure,  covering  about  three 
and  a  half  acres.  The  outline  of  this  court  corresponded  generally 
with  the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  slope  of  w^hich  formed  part  of 
the  defence.     The  court  abutted  upon  the  north  side  of  the  mound, 

*  Lilbourne,  Brinklow,  and  Earls  Barton.  Arcficeologka/  Journal,  No.  138.  1878. 
Rockingham.      Arrlueological  Journal,  No.  139.     1878. 
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outside  its  ditch,  and  covered  about  one-third  or  five-twelfths  of 
its  circumference.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  mound,  as  at 
BrinkloAY  and  Earls  Barton,  was  outside  the  general  line  of  defence, 
of  wdiich  it  formed  a  part ;  also,  it  was  posted  on  the  side  of  the 
work  opposite  the  high  ground,  between  the  heads  of  the  ravines, 
and  naturally,  as  at  Brinklow,  the  weakest  side." 

The  earthwork  at  Brinklow  is  fully  described  in  the  other 
Paper  by  Mr.  Clark  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  very  fine  and 
jDcrfect  specimen,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  consists,  as  at 
Rockingham,  of  a  mound  and  a  base  court,  the  mound  being  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  bank  surrounding  the  base  court  is 
very  high  and  broad,  being,  in  fact,  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
banks  lately  removed  at  Northampton.  A  comparison  with  these 
fortresses,  and  witli  others  of  the  same  character,  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  the  earthwork  at 
Northampton  to  belong  to  that  period.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
quite  impossible  that  Pennant  may  have  been  right  in  considering 
the  mound  to  have  been  the  remains  of  some  more  ancient  fortress  of 
the  Roman  period,  to  which  the  Saxon  engineer  added  the  fortified 
space  adjoining.  Bridges,  however,  suggests,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  Roman  Northampton  was  probably  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  somewhei^fe  near  Queen's  Cross,  where  he  says 
Roman  coins  have  been  found.  The  existence  of  a  mound  is,  at 
any  rate,  quite  consistent,  and  we  may  almost  say  necessary,  as 
part  of  a  Saxon  fortress.  The  object  of  this  Paper,  however,  has 
not  been  so  much  to  establish  a  theory  as  to  collect  together  the 
facts  relating  to  an  interesting  fortification  which  is  now  almost 
entirely  obliterated. 


On  the  Reredos  as  applied  to  Parish  Churches. — A  Paper  read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Northampton,  Dec.  13th, 
1880,  by  Rev.  H.  I.  Bigge,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

I  TROPOSE,  in  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  otier  to  the  Architectural 
Society  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  the  position  which  the 
Reredos  ought  to  occupy,  both  as  an  important  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  church,  and  also  as  forming  an  element  in  the  decorative  features 
of  the  building.  As  the  word  "  Reredos  "  is  now  generally  used, 
it  signifies  a  more  or  less  ornate  screen,  placed  behind  the  altar,  to 
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which  it  is  intended  to  give  increased  dignity,  but  which,  in  several 
instances,  either  from  its  construction  or  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  tends  to  reduce  it  into  insignificance,  whilst  it  attracts 
the  whole  attention  to  itself.  The  Reredos  may  take  a  variety  of 
forms.  It  may  either  stand  against  the  east  wall,  or  be  in  advance 
of  it ;  it  may  extend  but  little  longer  than  the  altar,  or  it  may  be 
continued  to  the  wall  on  either  side ;  it  may  be  only  a  few  feet  in 
height,  or  where  there  is  no  east  window,  may  cover  the  whole  of 
the  wall ;  it  may  be  of  stone,  marble,  or  alabaster,  or  all  three 
combined ;  or  of  wood  of  different  colours,  and  decorated  with 
paintings,  and  enriched  with  carved  figures.  Another  method  of 
furnishing  the  east  end  is  by  a  hanging  or  curtain  of  silk  or  woollen 
cloth,  commonly  called  a  dorsal  or  dossal,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  say  a  few  words  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  as  to  the  designing  of  a  Eeredos.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  chief  require- 
ments, with  a  view  to  determine  the  best  means  of  carrying  them 
out. 

As  the  intention  of  the  Reredos  is  to  give  a  certain  dignity  to 
the  east  end,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  so  effectually.  If  it  is 
too  large  in  its  proportions,  it  will  fail  of  accomplishing  this ;  since 
we  require  something  which  shall  be  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  altar  and  the  east  end  of  the  church,  but  nearer  to  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  Reredos,  therefore,  should  not  very  much 
exceed  the  altar  in  length,  or  it  will  lose  the  effect  of  belonging 
exclusively  to  it.  In  height  it  will  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  determined  by  the  sill  of  the  east  window. 
It  should  consist  of  two  parts  :  the  base,  or  portion  which  occupies 
the  space  behind  the  altar,  and  rising  a  few  inches  above  it,  is  now 
generally  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  shelf ;  and  the  upper,  or  enriched 
part,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  as  the  "  Retable." 
The  shelf  possesses  a  certain  value,  even  if  regarded  simply  as  a 
well-defined  line  between  the  altar  and  the  retable,  but  it  is  also  of 
an  important  practical  use.  According  to  law,  nothing  ought  to 
stand  upon  the  altar  except  what  is  actually  used  during  the  service  ; 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  that  everything  so  placed  has  to  be 
removed  every  time  the  altar-linen  is  changed.  By  placing  the 
candlesticks,  and  flower  vases,  and  cross  on  the  shelf,  this  is  avoided 
and  at  the  same  time  the  apparent  height,  and  therefore  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  altar,  is  increased,  without  the 
inconvenience  above  mentioned,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  proper 
proportion,  which  results  from  the  undue  elevation  of  the  altar 
itself.*     The  height  of  the  shelf  above  the  altar  may  vary,  according 

*  The  altar-shelf  is  not  found  in  the  Reredos  of  modifeval  date,  according  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklcthwaite,  F.S.A.,  in  his  work  on  "Modern  Parish  Churches,  their  Plan,  Design  and 
Fuiniture,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  miach  of  the  information  contained  in' the  present 
paper. 
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to  circumstances,  from  about  6  inches  to  a  foot ;  and  it  should  not 
be  less  than  8  or  9  inches  broad. 

An  altar-shelf  ought  always  to  be  provided,  whether  there  is  a 
rotable  or  not.  In  a  simply  furnished  church  a  marble  or  wooden 
shelf,  surmounted  by  a  good  dossal  of  silk  or  cloth,  looks  much 
better  than  a  poor  Eeredos.  I  would,  however,  only  advise  a  dossal 
of  woollen  or  silk  materials,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  as  both  are 
likely  to  fade  and  soon  become  shabby  from  the  damp  and  dust  they 
are  liable  to  when  exposed  to  view.  In  any  large  apartment  a 
small  object  is  by  itself  necessarily  unimportant,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  draw  special  attention  to  it,  some  other  object  of  sufficient  size 
must  be  provided  to  attract  our  notice.  Thus,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  chair,  the  use  of  which  precludes  its  being  of  any  great 
size,  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and  thus  becomes  the  throne,  and 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  spectator  as  the  principal  object  in  the  place. 
Just  so  it  is  in  a  church — the  dimensions  of  the  altar  are  limited, 
especially  as  regards  its  height ;  something,  therefore,  must  be  added 
which  shall  have  the  effect,  first  of  drawing  attention  to  itself,  and 
then  carrying  it  on  to  the  altar.  In  a  church  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions a  good  Reredos  is  the  best  means  of  effecting  this,  but  a  well- 
managed  cloth  dossal  will  do  it  almost  equally  well,  and  should  always 
be  preferred  to  a  cheap  Eeredos.  A  Eeredos  is  a  luxury  ;  if  you 
can  afford  one,  have  it ;  if  you  cannot  honestly,  go  without  it,  do 
not  make  believe  with  a  paltry  substitute.  Poverty  is  no  disgrace 
when  it  is  shewn  in  essentials,  but  when  it  is  displayed  in  things 
superfluous,  it  assumes  a  tawdry  and  mean  appearance,  which  are 
qualities  to  be  despised  everywhere,  and  more  especially  in  the 
adornment  of  the  sanctuary.  The  designing  of  a  Eeredos  does  not 
seem  in  itself  to  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  from  the  various  designs 
I  have  seen,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  to-day,  it  will  be  evident 
there  are  many  ways  of  not  doing  it  satisfactorily.  The  great  failing 
in  the  majority  of  modern  Eeredoses  is,  that  they  are  unmeaning  ; 
they  neither  teach  anything  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  nor  do 
they  occupy  a  place  in  harmony  with  the  features  of  the  building 
in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  not  unusually  decoratad  with 
canopies,  crockets,  finals,  shafts,  caps,  and  carvings  of  all  sorts  ;  there 
is  a  profusion  of  detail,  but  an  absence  of  design.  And  this 
criticism  may,  it  is  to  be  feared,  apply  to  works  which,  in  many 
respects,  are  creditable,  as  works  of  art — not  to  mention  the  wretched 
parodies  with  which  country  parsons  and  churchwardens  are 
frequently  beguiled  to  purchase  from  the  flaming  catalogues  of 
advertising  tailors. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  there  are  many  designs  of  retables 
of  the  more  costly  description,  from  the  gorgeously  sculptured  marble, 
and  inlaid  alabaster  of  the  Cathedral,  to  the  couple  of  square 
yards  of  tile  pavement  stuck  on  edge  over  the  altar,  in  a  district 
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church.  Some  of  these,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  need  never 
have  been  erected.  Their  commonest  faults  are  tameness  and 
vulgarity.  The  first  usually  comprises  lambs,  doves,  iDclicans,  calves, 
eagles,  lions,  angels  in  impossible  postures,  interlacing  triangles — 
A's,  12's.  I.  H  S's,  X  P  C's,  &c.,  spotted  about  without  reason  or 
meaning.  The  vulgarity,  however,  is  often  wilfully  deliberate  ;  as 
there  are  many  designers  of  real  ability,  though  with  a  perverted 
taste,  who  mistake  coarseness  for  vigour,  exaggeration  for  imagina- 
tion, and  ugliness,  if  it  is  only  startling,  for  originality. 

There  are  two  w^ays  in  whicli  the  Eeredos  may  be  treated ;  either 
as  an  enriched  back-ground,  in  front  of  which  the  cross  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  altar  are  placed  ;  or  the  cross  may  be  included  in 
the  decoration  of  it,  thereby  making  its  connection  with  the  altar 
more  direct  and  evident.  If  the  cross  is  included  in  the  rotable, 
then  it  must  be  treated  as  the  prominent  feature  in  the  composition, 
though  not  so  as  to  attract  too  much  importance  to  itself.  It  should 
not  therefore  be  too  large.  A  reaction  from  the  Puritan  bigotry  of 
these  last  centuries  which  would  exclude  altogether  the  ideal  symbol 
of  our  salvation,  has  led  in  some  instances,  to  the  exaggeration  of 
the  altar  cross,  until  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  altar  belonged  to  the 
cross,  and  not  the  cross  to  the  altar.  But  what  I  wish  chiefly  to 
call  attention  to  on  tlie  present  occasion,  is  the  adoption  of  wood  as 
the  best  material  for  a  Eeredos  in  an  ordinary  parish  church  ;  and 
the  examples  I  have  been  furnished  with,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  different  firms  who  have  executed  the  several  works,  have  all 
of  them  been  constructed  in  wood.  Marble,  such  as  we  usually  get 
from  Devonshire,  or  alabaster  of  the  streaky,  blotchy  appearance 
generally  in  use,  harmonizes  ill  with  the  sober  ancient  church  work, 
and  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  material  for  a  Eeredos.  It  remains  as 
it  was  in  its  original  cold  nature,  unmellowed  and  unsubdued  by 
time,  and  distracting  to  anyone  with  an  eye  for  harmony  of  colour ; 
the  mouldings  having  their  lights  and  shades  in  the  wrong  place, 
the  saints  and  angels  with  mulberry  hues  on  their  hands  and  faces, 
and  the  finials  stained  with  blotches  of  different  colours.  I  do  not 
speak  of  marbles  and  alabaster  such  as  the  old  Italians  used,  but 
then  the  art  was  good  and  true,  and,  above  all,  religious ;  the 
materials  were  properly  decorated,  and  gilded  where  required,  and  the 
cost  was  not  regarded,  ^ow,  wood  is  from  its  very  nature,  quieter, 
more  dignified,  and  more  easily  worked,  and  therefore  more  econo- 
mical. Being  more  uniform  in  colour  it  is  more  serviceable  in  its 
use ;  the  material  being  easily  worked,  on  which  the  sculptor  or 
painter  can  equally  display  his  art,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 
Besides,  additional  decoration  can  be  added  from  time  to  time,  as 
funds  will  admit,  tlie  original  design  having  been  carried  out  by 
any  iutelligent  and  experienced  carpenter,  of  whom  many  are  to  be 
found  in  most  country  towns. 
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I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  the  designs  which  are  exhibited 
to-day.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  a  finely-carved  oak  Eeredos,  which 
has  been  executed  at  Bruges  by  Messrs.  Buckley  &  Co.,  of  Wells 
Street,  Oxford  Street,*  for  the  church  of  Rickling,  in  Essex.  The 
church  already  possesses  two  fine  specimens  of  ancient  examples — 
a  screen  and  pulpit  of  the  date  of  1400  ;  and  the  Eeredos  is  designed 
in  accordance  with  each  of  these.  It  consists  of  a  central  coved 
canopy  surmounting  a  large  carved  panel,  representing  the  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb,"  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation.  In 
the  coved  panels  above,  on  either  side,  are  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  monograms  of  the  name  of 
the  Saviour,  surrounded  by  foliage.  The  sides  are  formed  by  deeply- 
moulded  panels  of  walnut  wood,  framed  in  oak,  with  cusped  arches, 
of  which  the  tracery  is  taken  from  a  pattern  peculiar  to  Essex.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  relieved  by  lines  of  gold,  judiciously  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  add  effect  to  the  chief  parts  of  the  work.  The 
Eeredos  is  18  feet  wide,  and  from  7  to  12  feet  in  height,  as  the 
central  canopy  is  flanked  by  two  boldly-carved  buttresses  and 
pinnacles.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Flemish  carvers, 
and  is  a  work  of  art  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  photo -lithograph.  I  may  add  that  the  cost  was 
about  one-third  less  than  what  it  would  have  been  if  executed 
in  England. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  several  other  designs, 
but  they  are  chiefly  applicable  to  churches  where,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no  east  window,  or  where  the 
church  extends  eastward  beyond  the  altar.  For  placing  against  an 
east  wall,  below  the  window,  they  contain  too  many  projecting 
pinnacles  and  spires,  which,  whether  they  stand  against  light  or 
shadow,  are  apt  to  look  like  so  many  spikes.  A  Eeredos  is  best 
finished  with  a  horizontal  cornice,  and  if  canopied,  with  still  greater 
effect ;  a  rectangular  margin  is  the  best — single  gables  are  apt  to 
overpower  the  altar,  and  a  greater  number  complicate  the  design  ;  if 
we  examine  the  best  old  work  we  shall  find  it  full  of  horizontal 
lines ;  modern  architects  would  do  well  to  study  it,  and  adopt  them. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  calls  attention  to  the  high  painted  wooden 
Eeredos  common  in  Germany,  and  thinks  that  without  copying 
them  exactly,  much  may  be  learnt  from  them,  as  there  is  a  gorgeous 
effect  of  colour  about  them  which  can  never  be  obtained  from 
marbles.  Painted  sculj^ture  requires  using  with  great  caution,  but 
Eeredoses  of  this  sort  may  be  made  with  the  principal  subjects  painted 
in  panels ;  and  at  the  present  time,  the  painting  at  our  command  is 
better  than  the  sculpture. 

I  have  also  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of  Brant  Broughton 
Church,  Lincolnshire,  where  there  is  a  Eeredos  in  wood,  and  painted, 

*  Now  united  with,  and  under  the  firm  of,  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons,  Buckley  &  Co.,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


I,  Sons,  Buctley  k  C°  London,  Inv 
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designed  by  Mr.  Bodley,  under  the  direction  of  the  Eector,  the 
Eev.  F.  Sutton  (an  Hon.  Member  of  our  Society).  The  photograph 
does  not  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  colour  visible  in  the 
work,  but  the  effect  is  very  striking  and  dignified.  For  painting 
on  wood  panels,  ]\Ir.  Buckley  advises  the  use  of  linoleum,  as  affording 
a  rough  surface,  and  as  being  unaffected  by  damp.  Messrs.  Powell, 
the  glass-makers  and  painters,  of  Whitefriars,  have  employed  large 
plates  of  glass,  on  which  figures  and  small  subjects  are  painted  and 
burnt  in ;  but  the  effect  is  too  much  like  that  of  mosaic,  and  the 
back-ground  is  not  sufficiently  opaque. 

The  next  example  of  a  wooden  Reredos  has  been  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  who 
exhibited  the  original  work  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  The 
Reredos  is  constructed  of  different  woods  in  order  to  obtain  various 
colours.  The  main  structure  is  of  oak,  and  is  15  feet  high,  15  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  6  feet  deep.  The  design  is  of  the  date  of  the 
fourteenth  to  fifteenth  century,  while  the  details  of  the  carving  are  of 
French  character.  The  centre  compartment  is  of  cedar,  the  shafts 
ebony,  and  the  insertions  consist  of  walnut-wood  tracery  at  the  wings, 
forming  a  kind  of  constructional  tryptych ;  the  panels  are  of  rose- 
wood, and  the  back-grounds  to  the  tracery  of  the  super-altar  are  of 
satin-wood.  Pear  and  apple-woods  are  also  used  for  various  inser- 
tions with  good  effect.  A  special  feature  of  the  design  is  the  vaulted 
niche,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  diapered  ground  in  oak,  in  which 
a  plain  cross  can  be  inserted.  On  the  pinnacles  either  side  of  this 
niche  are  the  figures  Saints  George  and  Denis — the  patron  saints  of 
England  and  France.  A  finish  is  given  to  the  centre  compartment 
by  a  small  crocketed  spire,  surmounted  by  a  carved  oak  cross.  This 
reredos  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Champion,  and  has  been  intended 
partly  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  Continental  Churches ;  it  is 
altogether  a  specimen  of  conscientious  design  and  careful  workman- 
ship. There  are  some  other  designs  by  the  same  firm,  of  a  plainer 
and  less  expensive  character,  and  which  more  or  less  carry  out  the 
principles  here  advocated. 

The  other  designs  I  shall  have  to  notice  have  been  furnished  by 
^lessrs.  Tattersall  &  Co.,  of  Southampton  Street,  Holborn.  They 
are  of  simple  but  effective  character,  and  afford  opportunity  for 
decorating  the  panels  and  plain  surfaces  with  colour,  diapers  and 
flowers  being  judiciously  employed,  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
cost.  I  can  confidently  recommend  either  of  these  firms,  having 
employed  all  of  them  in  different  ways,  and  have  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  both  with  the  work  done,  and  the  i)rice  paid  for  it. 

Since  this  Paper  was  read,  I  am  enabled  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Buckley,  to  add  a  photo-lithograph  of  a  woodeu  Reredos, 
lately  erected  bv  his  firm  for  the  Church  of  AVickham  IMarket, 
Suffolk. 
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Walter  Giffard,  Archhishop  of   York,  1266-1279.— By  the  Rev. 
G.  EowE,  M.A. 

Walter  Gray,  the  last  Archbishop  of  whom  we  possess  a  seal,  died 
in  1255  ;  and  Sewall  de  Bovill  and  Godfrey  de  Ludham  succeeded 
him,havingalso  successively  held  the  office  of  Dean.  Theseewasthen 
vacant  for  a  whole  year,  when  Walter  Giftard  was  promoted  by  the 
Pope  to  be  Archbishop  on  the  loth  October,  1266,  and  enthroned 
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on  the  festival  of  All  Saints  following.  A  man  of  noble  family,  he 
inherited  great  jDOSsessions ;  and  was  a  favourite  with  Henry  III. 
In  person,  he  was  handsome  ;  in  temper,  gay  and  humourous  ;  in 
disposition,  given  to  luxury.  He  had  before  been  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  AYells,  chaplain  to  the  Pope,  and  the  year  previous  to  his 
translation  to  York,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
This  post  he  resigned,  though  he  still  continued  to  interest  himself 
in  public  affairs.  In  1271,  the  King  appointed  him  custos  of  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  which  he  governed  by  a  deputy, 
his  nephew  Hugh  de  Babington  ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  constable 
of  the  Tower,  through  another  nephew,  Sir  J.  Neville.  When 
Prince  Edward  went  to  the  crusades,  he  appointed  the  Archbishop 
one  of  the  tutors  of  his  sons.  In  1272,  he  informed  the  prince  of 
his  father's  death,  and  was  present  at  his  coronation.  Eor  some 
time  after  he  was  employed  in  receiving  the  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and 
in  1275  was,  with  others,  left  in  charge  of  the  kingdom. 

His  register,  preserved  at  York,  gives  a  very  favourable  account 
of  his  attention  to  his  diocese.  In  it  are  recorded  the  first  ordi- 
nation lists.  From  it  we  gather  that  he  was  a  reformer  of  abuses 
at  a  time  when  there  many  offenders,  and  it  contains  reports  of 
investigations  into  the  state  of  religious  houses.  It  was  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  since  most  of  these  were  founded,  and  many  abuses 
had  crept  in.  Silence  was  not  enforced  ;  attendance  at  services  and 
meals  was  evaded  ;  the  nuns  were  badly  clothed  ;  the  cellarer 
trafficked  in  horses,  and  had  a  rough  tongue  ;  and  other  faults  were 
revealed,  clearly  contrary  not  to  their  vows  merely,  but  to  common 
Christianity.  Archbishop  Giffarcl  endeavoured  to  exercise  his  visi- 
torial  power  in  Durham,  and  went  there  during  a  vacancy  in  the 
diocese.  However  a  quarrel  arose,  and  the  visit  produced  no  good 
results.  He  is  also  commemorated  among  the  benefactors  of  the  See 
of  York.  Thus  he  gave  the  living  of  Acklam  to  the  chancellorship, 
and  appropriated  the  benefices  of  Mappleton,  "VYithernwick.  Waghen, 
and  Tunstall,  to  the  cathedral. 

The  Archbishop's  register  contains  too  accounts  of  his  private 
expenditure,  and  from  them  we  may  gain  some  insight  into  his  life 
and  character.  Here  is  noted  for  us,  his  charities  and  benefactions 
to  his  relations  ;  the  large  sums  which  he  paid  for  wine,  and  the  cost 
of  travelling  ;  the  way  in  which  he  was  hampered  by  the  Italian 
usurers  or  bankers,  who  were  useful  to  him  by  advancing  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  accession  to  the  see.  He  was  no  doubt 
obliged  to  have  many  retainers.  Constantly  moving  from  place  to 
place,  he  was  attended  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  great  feudal  baron. 
His  different  residences  were  furnished  with  the  equipments  which 
he  carried  with  him,  and  the  bailiff  of  the  place  provided  the  kitchen. 
All  this  suggests  a  large  expenditure.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  often 
employed  in  raising  money  for  his  royal  master,  and  on  one  occasion 
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had  to  borrow  £120  to  pay  the  Dean  of  York,  for  a  like  sum  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  king's  use.  He  educated  at  Oxford  his 
young  kinsman,  WilHam  de  Greenfield,  who  afterwards  became 
Archbishop,  and  gave  an  order  to  Eoger  the  miller,  there,  to  provide 
necessaries  for  him,  "  because  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  send 
him  money  on  account  of  the  perils  of  the  way."  He  also  sent  John 
Aucher,  or  Archer,  who  appears  to  be  a  relative,  and  two  companions 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  school  at  Eeverley,  and  provided  them  with 
all  that  they  required  ;  and  his  mother  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  great  affection,  are  frequently  recorded  as  receiving  presents 
from  him.     His  brother  Godfrey,  was  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Archbishop  Gififard  died  at  York  about  the  25th  April,  1279, 
and  was  buried  in  the  minster.  When  the  choir  was  rebuilt  by 
Thoresby  in  the  fourteenth  century,  his  remains  with  those  of  other 
ArchbishojDS,  were  reverently  removed  by  him  to  a  spot  immediately 
under  the  great  east  window.  Leland  saw  the  monuments,  and 
they  were  still  there  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Two  of  his  seals  have  come  down  to  us,  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  a  small  one  in  bad  preservation  in  the 
Minster  Librar}^,  York.  The  Durham  seals  have  the  same  gem  used 
as  a  reverse,  with  a  different  legend.  With  regard  to  this,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  King,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  obligingly  answered 
my  enquiries  thus  : — "  The  conjugated  portraits  on  the  seal  are 
recognizable  at  the  first  glance  as  M.  Antoninus  the  Philosopher  and 
his  master  Plato — a  union  imitated  later  by  Commodus,  in  his 
fashion,  by  placing  his  own  head  and  that  of  his  model  hero, 
Hercules,  on  many  medallions.  The  work  of  the  intaglio  manifests 
the  stiffness  of  the  Decline."  He  further  expresses  a  hope  that  the 
original  gem  may  be  found,  "  which  would  be  of  much  importance 
for  its  sulDJect  and  magnitude."  That  Archbishop  Giffard  considered 
it  a  valuable  possession  may  justly  be  inferred  from  his  having  it 
set  a  second  time  when  he  changed  his  seal.  Roger,  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1154-1181,  had  also  a  heathen  gem  which  he 
surrounded  witha  Christian  legend.  The  present  sealmeasures  barely 
Ij^fi  inches  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  l^V  inches,  without  the 
setting.  In  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  smaller  and  plainer  of  the 
seals,  this  continues  the  oval  form  of  the  gem,  and  contains  the 
words  SIGILLYM  :  SECRET(YM)  WALTERI  :  GIFFRIDI. 
The  other  form  presents  us  with  a  pointed  oval-shaped  seal,  having  in 
the  upper  spandril  a  bust  of  our  Lord,  nimbed,  giving  the  bene- 
diction ;  and  in  the  lower,  a  profile  bust  of  the  Archbishop  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  The  legend  on  this  is  WALTERYM  DOTANT 
QY— OS  DYO  SIGNA  NOTANT. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  other  seals,  is  a  pointed  oval  of  1~  inches 
by  ly"^  inches.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  full-length  figure  of  the 
Archbishop.     He  is  habited  in  albe,  chasuble,  amice,  and  mitre. 
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The  sleeves  of  the  albe,  the  amice  and  mitre  are  slightly  adorned, 
and  there  is  a  trace  of  as  it  were  a  pall  on  the  chasuble.  His  right 
hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  his  left  holds  a  pastoral 
staff,  the  head  of  which  terminates  in  a  characteristic  flower.  He 
is  standing  on  a  plain  bracket.  The  legend  is  WALTERVS  DEI 
GRACIA  EBORACEN  ECCE  MmiSTE(R).  The  letters  of  the 
last  word  are  larger  and  thicker  than  the  preceding  contraction  for 
"  ecclesie,"  and  appear  to  have  been  made  first. 

The  remaining  seal  is  important  in  aspect,  well  covered  with 
sculpture,  and  aftbrds  a  very  favourable  test  of  the  state  of  art  of 
the  period.  A  large  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  nearly  fills  the 
centre.  He  blesses  with  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  he  grasps 
a  pastoral  staff,  the  handsome  head  of  which,  like  the  other,  is 
turned  outwards.  He  is  robed  in  a  plain  albe  and  a  dalmatic,  with 
rich  ophreys  in  front  and  on  the  sleeves,  which  are  also  ornamented 
with  fringe.  Over  these  he  has  a  chasuble  with  the  archiepiscopal 
pall  carrying  five  crosses.  He  also  wears  an  ornamented  amice, 
below  wdiich  is  a  morse.  His  head  is  covered  with  a  richly  adorned 
mitre,  and  his  feet  with  worked  shoes.  He  stands  on  a  bracket, 
with  leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  time,  and  above  his  head  is  a  slight 
canopy  also  supported  on  brackets.  In  the  narrow  space  which  is 
left  on  either  side  are  small  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  holding 
their  emblems.  St,  Paul  also  carries  a  church.  Tliey  are  standing 
within  niches,  whose  canopies  are  crocheted  and  finialed,  and  which 
have  small  brackets  supported  on  beautiful  foliage.  In  size,  this 
handsome  seal  is  3|-  inches  long,  and  rather  more  than  2  inches  broad. 
Its  legend  is  WAL  TERVS  :  DEI :  GRA  :  ARCHIEPS  :  EBORAC  : 
AXGLIE  :  PRIMAS,  on  both  sides  of  which  is  a  line  of  small  dots. 
The  natural  folds  of  the  dress,  especially  of  the  chasuble,  the  delicacy 
of  the  ornamentation,  the  excellence  of  the  attitude,  and  the  evident 
resemblance  of  the  countenance,  all  evince  that  the  art  of  seal 
engraving  had  arrived  at  a  condition  of  high  excellence. 


Some    Account  of   Salton    Church,    Yorkshire. — By    C.   Hodgson 
Fowler,  E.S.A. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  by  members  of  our  United 
Architectural  Societies,  that  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  state 
of  our  ancient  churches  before  they  undergo  the  much  abused 
"  restoration,"  a  work  which,  however  much  some  may  dislike  and 
condemn,  is  yet  in  some  degree  or  other,  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
buildings  are  to  be  retained  in  a  state  suitable  for  the  holy  uses  for 
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which  they  were  originally  built.  That  this  "  restoration  "  has  been, 
and  is,  often  little  better  than  "  destruction  "  I  am  painfully  aware, 
but  it  need  not  be  so,  and  a  properly  restored  church  may  be  more 
interesting  and  tell  its  history  better  after  the  necessary  works  of 
reparation,  than  could  be  possible  in  its  old  state  of  dirt,  decay,  and 
dilapidation. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  some  notes  of  an  interesting  but  little 
known  church,  as  it  was  and  as  it  now  is,  may  not,  I  trust,  be 
unacceptable  to  the  members  of  our  Society. 

The  parish  of  Salton  is  situated  in  Ryedale,  in  the  centre  of  a 
triangle  formed  by  the  towns  of  Helmsley,  Pickering,  and  Malton, 
and  being  off  the  high  roads  to  either  of  those  towns,  it  naturally  is 
but  little  known  or  visited,  nor  can  it  ever  have  been  a  village  of 
any  importance,  and  therefore  the  interest  and  merit  of  its  church 
is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  antiquary  who  may  chance  to 
visit  it. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  w^as 
formerly  a  Prebend  of  York,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  perliaps  a  few  years  before  Archbishop 
Thurston  gave  it  to  the  Priory  of  Hexham,  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  no  record  of  its  erection,  and  but  few  notices  of  it  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  those  point  always  to  its  dilapidations,  rather 
than  to  improvements.  They  also  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
rather  rough  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  These  notices  are  all  found 
in  the  Visitation  Records  of  the  Province  of  York,  and  are  given  in 
the  Illustrative  Documents  appended  to  Canon  Eaine's  York  Fabric 
Rolls,  Surtees  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  35,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

P.  255.  Salton. — Caneellus  est  ruinosus  in  muris  et  tecturis, 
ac  stalla  in  choro  deficiunt.  Dicunt  parochiani  quod  prasbendarius 
tenetur  sternere  ecclesiam  cum  stramine,  bis  annuatim,  viz.,  in  festis 
Natalis  Domini,  et  Paschfe  ;  quod  non  factum  erat  per  duos  annos. 
Orciinatum  est,  de  consensu  parochianorum,  quod  nullus  de  cetero 
utetur  ludis  inhonestis  et  inhibitis  infra  cimiterium,  ut  puta,  pile 
pedali  vel  manuali,  aut  luctacione,  sub  pena  fori  facturae  ij.d.     Et 

quod  nullus  litigare,  aut  cultellum,  gestrum,  vel  aliud  defensibile 

trahere  infra  ecclesiam  aut  cimiterium.     (1472.) 

P.  261.  Salton-cum-Brawby. — Jacobus  Hird  de  Shirefhoton 
cum  complicibus  suis  intravit  libertatem  Sancti  Petri  in  Salton  in 
profesto  Exaltacionis  Sanctoe  Crucis,  et  fregit  domum  habitacionis 
Thomte  Brown  ibidem,  ac  vi  et  armi^cepit  Willelmum  Brown,  et  ab 
eadem  duxit  ad  castrum  de  Hoton,  libertatem  Sancti  Petri  violando, 
et  sentenciam  excommunicacionis  majoris  dampnabiliter  incurrendo. 
Caneellus  est  defectivus  in  muris  et  tectura  plumbea.     (1481.) 

P.  270.  Salton-cum-Brawbe. — Usi  sunt  infra  cimiterium  ludi 
inhonesti  prout  pililudus  pedalis  et  manualis,  viz.,  tutts  et  handball 
ac  ];jenyston.     Desistant  sub  pena  excommunicacionis.      Fenestrce 
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vitrise  in  iiavi  sunt  defectivi  et  fracti  (sic)  per  ventum,  item  in  choro. 
Parvi  infantes  portati  ad  ecclesiam  in  eadem  clamant  et  turbant 
Divinum  officium  et  alios  orantes.     Portions  est  defectivus.     (1519.) 

Whether  there  was  ever  a  Saxon  chnrch  at  Salton  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  seems  doubtful,  as  there  are  no  traces 
whatever  of  work  earlier  than  the  Conquest  in  the  present  church, 
while  many  of  the  old  churches  in  the  district  have  frequently,  in 
one  form  or  another,  traces  of  what  seems  Saxon  work.  At  Salton 
the  church  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1100,  and 
consisted  originally  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  deeply  recessed 
doorway  in  a  shallow  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  former,  and 
probably  a  bell-cot  on  the  western  gable.  Such  was  the  church, 
with  the  nave  and  chancel  much  as  we  now  see  them,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  whole  building  seems 
to  have  been  much  damaged  by  fire^  the  roofs  and  fittings  having 
evidently  been  completely  destroyed.  The  fire  must  have  been  very 
intense,  as  the  walls  up  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  are  quite  red 
from  its  action,  and  in  places  the  stones  are  much  destroyed  by  it. 
And  the  intense  character  of  the  fire  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  more  fuel  than  the  woodwork  of  any  ordinary  roof  would  have 
supplied,  so  that  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  roofs  were  covered 
with  thatch,  as  is  the  vicarage  house  to  this  day. 

After  the  fire  the  church  was  restored  on  a  grander  scale,  a 
massive  tower  being  added  to  the  west  end,  while  some  of  the  early 
and  very  narrow  windows  gave  way  to  broad  lancets,  which  would 
both  admit  more  light  and  would  allow  the  use  of  painted  glass. 
The  walls  were,  probably  at  the  same  time,  whitened  and  painted 
in  parts,  some  fragments  of  early  painting  having  been  brought  to 
light  during  the  recent  repairs. 

Nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  high  pitched  roof  of  the  nave  gave  way  to  a  nearly 
flat  one  covered  with  lead,  and  with  a  battlement  on  the  old  Norman 
corbel-table. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  the  old  church  doubtless  suffered 
during  the  change,  as  did  so  many  others,  from  ill-advised  alterations, 
but  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
repair  the  damage,  for  the  walls  were  painted  with  a  coloured  and 
ornamented  border  below  the  windows  and  texts  in  black  letter 
between  them. 

Still  later,  in  1639,  the  pulpit  and  chancel  seats  were  added, 
and  probably  the  j^orch  was  built,  and  the  chancel  roof  was  then 
brought  to  the  same  flat  pitch  as  that  of  the  nave.  Then  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  the  church  was  pewed  in  the  most  paltry 
manner,  a  west  gallery  erected  blocking  up  the  tower  arch,  the  nave 
roof  altered  and  repaired  in  the  commonest  way,  and  the  east  end  was 
partly  rebuilt  with  a  large  ugly  semicircular-headed  window  inserted 
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in  it.  The  old  covering  of  the  tower,  whatever  it  was,  was  also 
removed  and  two  very  flat  brick  gables  were  added  to  carry  a  nearly 
flat  roof,  and  the  whole  church  fell  into  the  damp  and  decayed  state 
so  common  some  years  ago. 

Having  now  given  a  general  idea  of  the  history  and  state  of  the 
building,  I  will  describe  its  various  features  more  in  detail. 

The  nave  measures  46  ft.  6  in.  by  20  ft.  2  in.  internally,  and  is 
17  ft.  10  in.  high  to  the  wall  plate.  It  is  built  of  very  fairly  good 
ashlar,  inside  and  out,  of  the  usual  square  i^orman  character,  and 
had  three  shallow  pilaster  buttresses,  only  projecting  3  in.  from  the 
wall  face,  on  each  side.  Two  of  those  on  the  south  side  remain, 
only  one  on  the  north,  but  the  plinth  shows  where  the  others  stood. 
There  is  a  simple  but  effective  corbel-table  consisting  of  a  square 
course  of  ashlar  resting  on  corbels,  some  plain,  but  mostly  carved 
into  mask  heads.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  was  originally  lighted 
by  three  very  narrow  semicircular-headed  windows  with  the  glass, 
if  glass  there  was,  as  there  is  no  groove  or  rebate  for  it,  set 
within  an  inch  of  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  with  very  widely 
splayed  jambs  internally,  but  only  two  of  these  windows  now 
remain,  that  nearest  the  east  having  given  way  to  a  broad  lancet  which 
would  give  a  better  light  to  the  small  altar  that  probably  stood  in 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  principal  doorway  of  the 
church  is  also  on  the  south  side  and  now  consists  of  only  two  orders, 
an  inside  one  having  a  bold  quarter  roll  with  well  carved  beak-heads 
on  it,  and  an  outer  one  with  a  hollow  and  beak-heads  in  it.  The 
former  is  continued  down  the  jamb,  the  latter  rests  on  cushioned 
capitals  which  formerly  had  detached  nook  shafts  under  them. 
Such  is  the  doorway  now,  but  the  bases  of  the  jambs  extend 
further  out  and  show  that  originally  there  was  at  least  another 
order  or  probably  two,  so  that  the  doorway  must  have  resembled 
very  much  those  at  S.  Margaret's  and  S.  Lawrence's  at  York. 

The  north  side  of  the  nave  had  four  narrow  windows,  but  all 
have  been  more  or  less  altered,  the  eastern  one  having  given  way  to 
a  broad  thirteenth-century  lancet,  and  the  two  centre  ones  having 
been  widened,  while  the  most  western  one  has  been  shortened  by 
the  insertion  of  a  Transitional  doorway  beneath  it.  To  the  west  of 
these  there  is  another  small  inserted  lancet.  The  nave  opens  into 
the  chancel  by  a  fine  arch  of  rich  IS^orman  work,  with  three  orders 
ornamented  with  zig-zag,  and  a  label  carved  with  flowers  and  balls. 
The  jambs  have  each  a  half  shaft  in  the  centre  and  a  detached  shaft 
on  each  side  of  it,  with  cushion  capitals  and  simple  bases,  those  on 
the  north  side  having  pointed  "  toes." 

The  chancel  measures  internally  30  ft.  by  16  ft.  10  in.  and  is  15  ft. 
high  to  the  wall  plate,  and  is  altogether  rather  more  interesting  than 
the  nave  from  the  very  early  look  of  its  few  features.  It  was 
originally  lighted  on  each  side  by  two  very  narrow  Norman  lights  with 
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deep  wide  splays  inside  and  a  very  small  champLer  outside,  without 
any  rebate  or  groove  for  glass.  The  heads  are  each  cut  out  of  one  stone, 
and  have  very  slightly  sunk  hollows  round  them,  which  give  some- 
what the  effect  of  another  order.  The  two  north  windows  remain, 
but  one  of  those  on  the  south  has  given  way  to  a  wide  lancet. 
Fortunately  however,  this  was  inserted  rather  west  of  the  old  ]S"orman 
light,  so  part  of  its  jamb  and  the  springing  of  the  arch  remain, 
showing  exactly  what  it  was.  The  priest's  doorway  on  the  south  of 
the  chancel  is  very  simple,  having  jambs  and  arch  square  in  section, 
with  a  shallow  zig-zag  worked  on  the  latter. 

There  are  no  buttresses  to  the  chancel,  but  a  similar  plinth  to 
that  of  the  nave,  and  a  richer  corbel-table,  the  mask-heads  sujd- 
porting  a  longitudinal  course  worked  into  two  small  arches  between 
each  corbel,  with  balls  in  the  champher  of  each  arch. 

The  east  end  has  been  so  altered  that  one  can  only  guess  at  its 
original  windows. 

The  Norman  west  end  was  entirely  removed  when  the  Early 
English  tower  w^as  built,  but  from  fragments  walled  up  in  the  latter 
and  others  discovered  during  the  late  works,  it  seems  likely  that 
there  was  a  rather  good  N^orman  bell  gable  over  the  west  wall. 

The  present  tower  is  a  fine  massive  Early  English  structure, 
18  ft.  square  externally,  and  65  ft.  high,  opening  into  the  church  by 
a  double  champhered  arch  springing  from  well  moulded  capitals  and 
jambs.  The  ground  stage  was  lighted  by  a  single  w^estern  lancet, 
now  removed.  In  the  south-west  angle  is  a  newel  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  ringing  floor  and  belfry. 

The  porch  was  a  large  and  very  open  structure  of  timber 
probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  chancel  woodwork,  i.e.,  1639,  but 
it  was  much  decayed,  and  had  been  altered  and  repaired  until  any 
special  character  it  may  have  had,  had  been  entirely  lost. 

Having  now  described  the  general  features  of  the  church,  some 
notes  of  the  interior  fittings  may  be  interesting.  In  the  nave  all 
the  old  seats  had  given  way  to  pews  of  the  meanest  description,  but 
fortunately  the  same  fate  had  not  overtaken  the  old  pulpit,  though 
it  had  suffered  much  from  ill-advised  alterations.  It  is  of  oak,  of 
an  irregular  octagonal  form,  each  side  being  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  panel,  the  upper  ones  all  being  carved,  while  the  rails 
and  styles  are  all  moulded.  The  panel  next  the  wall  has  the  date 
1639  carved  on  it,  and  is  carried  up  to  form  a  support  to  the 
souuding-l)oard,  which  is  of  a  very  common  form  with  a  moulded 
cornice,  which,  curiously  enough,  seems  previously  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  pulpit  of  nearly  the  same  date,  as  on  the  back  of  the  side 
pieces  is  cut  the  following  inscription,  "  Thy  Word  goeth  forth  and 
giveth  understanding  to." 

The  lower  part  of  the  pulpit  was  completely  boxed  in  with 
modern  deal  work,  but  on  that  being  removed  it  was  found  to  rest 
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on  a  ronglily  turned  stem,  itself  resting  on  a  cross  foot  with  short 
stays  up  to  the  shaft,  and  with  the  remains  of  eight  curved  ribs 
springing  out  of  the  shaft  and  carying  the  body  of  the  pulpit. 
Both  stem  and  sounding-board  were  so  much  decayed  that  they 
could  not  be  reused,  so  the  body  of  the  pulpit  has  been  repaired 
and  placed  on  a  stone  base. 

In  the  chancel,  worked  up  in  the  pews,  were  some  remains  of 
one  of  the  chancel  seats  of  good  moulded  oak  work,  together  with 
two  or  three  carved  panels  all  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the 
pulpit,  1639.  The  old  seat  has  been  slightly  repaired  and  placed 
in  the  new  vestry  under  the  tower,  and  the  best  of  the  panels  has 
been  worked  into  the  front  of  the  lectern.  The  altar  rail  was  of 
the  same  date  as  the  chancel  fittings,  but  of  very  poor  design  and 
in  a  bad  state.  One  small  fragment  of  a  fifteenth-century  desk  end 
was  found  under  the  wooden  floor  of  the  seats.  It  had  no  moulding 
of  any  sort  beyond  a  hollow  champher. 

The  most  interesting  j^iece  of  furniture  is  the  old  parish  chest, 
a  large  rough  oak  box  measuring  4  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in., 
and  bound  with  very  good  thirteenth-century  ironwork. 

The  font  was  a  miserable  baluster  shaped  shaft  of  stone  3  ft. 
11  in.  high  and  10 J  in  diameter,  and  kept  from  falling  over  by  four 
twisted  iron  stays  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  to  the  base.  Not- 
withstanding this  stiffening  it  had  been  broken  in  two.  It  has  now 
given  way  to  an  octagonal  one  of  proper  size. 

The  painted  border  before  mentioned  is  curious  as  being  exactly 
the  same  as  a  border  formerly  round  the  nave  of  Cockfield  Church, 
CO.  Durham,  a  small  Early  English  work,  and  found  there  also  in 
connection  with  black  letter  inscriptions  above  it  of  undoubtedly 
post-Eeformation  date.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  connection  with 
these  inscriptions,  I  should  in  both  instances  have  put  the  borders 
down  as  thirteenth-century  work,  but  I  now  feel  very  doubtful 
about  it. 

Eound  the  broad  lancet  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  was  the 
remains  of  a  wide  band  of  colour,  of  a  simple  interlacing  pattern 
outlined  in  black  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  filled  in  with  vermilion. 

The  belfry  contains  two  bells  of  small  size  without  inscriptions. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  interest  in  the  church,  but  outside 
it  are  two  or  three  mediaeval  coffin  slabs  with  the  incised  crosses  on 
them  now  nearly  obliterated.    There  were  no  remains  of  stained  glass. 

Such  was  the  church  previous  to  its  restoration,  and  a  few  notes 
of  the  recent  works  may  be  useful  for  future  reference. 

The  tower  has  been  carefully  restored,  the  south-west  angle 
containing  the  newel  staircase,  which  was  cracked  almost  entirely 
away  from  the  church,  and  apparently  only  held  in  its  position 
by  a  few  iron-ties,  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  a  hard  stone 
from  Farndale,  the  wall  in  many  places  on  the  south  side  partially 
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taken  out  and  rebuilt,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  cut  off  from  the 
nave  by  an  oak  screen  so  as  to  form  a  vestry,  and  a  three-light 
perpendicular  window  inserted  in  its  west  face  in  place  of  the 
original  lancet,  to  give  light  to  the  vestry  and  to  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  which  was  very  dark.  New  floors  have  been  provided  and  the 
bells  re-hung  in  new  oak  frames,  the  belfry  windows  repaired  and 
on  the  old  corbel-table  has  been  erected  a  parapet,  formed  out  of 
that  removed  from  the  nave,  and  the  flat  lead  roof  and  brick  gables 
have  given  way  to  a  new  pyramidal  roof  of  wood  covered  with  lead. 

In  the  nave  the  stonework  has  been  carefully  cleaned  of  plaster 
and  colourwash,  the  parts  where  made  up  with  plaster, — some  of  the 
burnt  stones  having  evidently  given  way  from  time  to  time  and 
having  been  replaced  by  plaster, — have  been  restored  in  ashlar,  the 
south-east  angle  rebuilt,  the  rest  of  the  south  wall  brought  back  to 
a  perpendicular  position,  it  previously  overhanging  nearly  six  inches, 
and  the  chancel  ar.'h  partially  rebuilt,  and  the  parts  cut  away  by 
pews,  &c.,  carefully  repaired.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  side,  a 
modern  square  window,  inserted  to  light  the  gallery,  has  been 
removed  and  a  two-light  perpendicular  window  inserted  in  its  place, 
which,  together  with  the  new  west  window,  now  amply  lights  the 
western  portion  of  the  nave.  The  old  flat  roof,  being  very  rotten 
and  only  held  together  by  rough  splicings  and  iron-ties,  has  been 
removed,  together  with  the  parapet,  and  replaced  by  a  high  one  of 
the  pitch  shown  by  the  old  weathering  on  the  tower,  and  covered 
with  tiles.  The  old  damp  floors  have  been  removed,  and  concrete 
laid  on  the  whole  surface  with  stone  for  the  passage  ways,  and  solid 
wood  floors  under  the  new  seats,  which  are  all  of  oak. 

In  the  chancel  the  modern  east  window  has  been  replaced  with 
one  of  perpendicular  character,  filled  with  excellent  glass  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  two  new  single-light  windows  of  fifteenth-century 
character  have  been  inserted  in  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
sacrarium,  formerly  very  deficient  in  light,  the  old  stonework  repaired 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  nave,  and  a  new  high  pitched  oak 
panelled  roof  erected  in  place  of  the  old  low  one.  New  oak  seats, 
altar,  and  lectern  have  also  been  provided,  and  the  floor  laid  with 
stone  and  tiles  on  concrete. 

The  decayed  wooden  porch  has  been  removed,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  one  of  a  Perpendicular  type,  made  principally  of 
the  oak  from  the  old  roofs. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  a  few  notes  on  the  register  and  other 
matters  communicated  to  me  by  the  Yicar,  the  Eev.  Wm.  Abbey. 

The  registers  commence  in  1573,  and  are  very  neatly  kept  till 
1643,  when  there  is  a  gap  during  "troublous  times"  for  nearly 
twenty  years  (a  few  entries  excepted).  In  the  period  when  the  law 
enforced  woollen  shrouds,  one  infraction  occurs — 1692,  '' Her  corps 
was  laid  in  linen,  for  which  a  penalty  of  £5  was  inflicted  according 
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to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  jDrovided,  half  given  to  the 
informer  and  half  to  the  church  works." 

Formerly,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  parish  formed  part 
of  the  extensive  domains  of  the  ancient  and  great  family  of  the 
Latimers,  who  had  their  residence  at  Sinnington,  five  miles  distant. 
From  the  Latimers  it  passed  to  the  famil}^  of  Lord  Lumley,  and  in 
1647,  Lady  Lumley  caused  her  estate  to  be  sold,  and  founded 
divers  hospitals  and  schools  with  the  proceeds.  Several  parishes, 
Salton  included,  were  purchased  by  a  wealthy  London  merchant 
named  Bennett,  and  his  daughter  marrying  into  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  property  was  connected  with  that  title  until 
1795,  when  it  was  sold  and  sub-divided,  part  of  Salton  then  coming 
into  the  possession  of  John  Dowker,  Esq.,  a  predecessor  of  the 
present  owner. 

Anciently  there  was  a  monastery  here.  A  large  field  near  the 
church  is  very  irregular  on  the  surface,  and  stones  used  to  be  found 
at  various  depths  indicating  the  site.  (Tliis  was  doubtless  part  of 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Hexham). 

The  vicarage  was  built  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
then  vicar  holding  the  living  for  45  years,  and  being  also  curate  of 
Normanby,  two  miles  off,  for  21  years,  and  of  Sinnington,  five  miles 
off,  for  20  years,  and  in  his  rides  to  and  fro,  opening  as  many  gates 
as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year.  Before  him  his  father  was  incumbent 
for  47  years,  and  after  him  his  son  held  the  vicarage  for  30  years 
more.     The  three  reaching  from  1696  to  1818. 


Marton-cum-Grafton   Church,    YorTishire. — By    the    Lev.     J.     R. 
LuNN,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Marton-cum-Grafton. 

When  a  Paper  is  read  on  a  church  before  an  Architectural 
Society,  it  is  expected  that  the  church  is  one  remarkable  for  its 
architecture,  or  at  least  for  some  peculiarities  in  style,  material,  or 
treatment.  Such  is  not  the  case  Avith  that  I  am  to  bring  before  you 
to-day,  and  this  being  so,  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for 
reading  a  Paper  on  what  was  about  as  poor,  or  even  bad,  certainly 
as  uninteresting,  a  mediaeval  church  as  could  easily  be  met  with.  I 
offer  the  following  :  that  probably  in  the  worst  churches  something 
at  least  can  be  found,  if  not  of  much  architectural  value,  yet  of 
historical  value,  and  that  as  the  history  of  the  parish  church  is  in 
most  cases  the  history  of  the  parish  itself,  anything  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  antiquity  should  be  dealt  with  tenderly,  and  in  the 
most  conservative  spirit  possible.  Furthermore,  that  whereas  the 
amount  of  destruction  that  has  been  committed  under  the  name  of 
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restoration  is  so  great,  as  that  the  initiated  are  almost  afraid  to  see  a 
restored  church,  and  a  Society  has  been  called  into  existence  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  &c,,  to  save  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  "  restorers,"  we  may  be  able  by  the  example  of  this  church 
which  I  bring  before  you,  to  shew  how  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
anything  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  cases  to  bring  to  light  meritorious 
points  that  were  never  before  supposed  to  exist.  And  I  would 
particularly  remark  that  when  a  church  is  restored,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  have  read  up  previously  the  registers  and  all  other  documents 
that  can  throw  light  upon  its  history.  I  had  better  begin  Avith 
quoting  the  description  I  drew  up  of  it  in  1867,  and  printed  in  the 
account  of  the  churches  of  the  Eural  Deanery  of  Boroughbridfre. 

"  This  church  was  never  one  presenting  many  points  of  interest, 
and  appears  at  some  time  to  have  fallen  into  ruins,  and  to  have  been 
patched  up  with  the  only  available  materials,  which  are  inferior. 
Of  the  churches  in  the  deanery  it  is  certainly  the  rudest  in  material, 
being  almost  entirely  built  of  ''  cobbles/'  with  some  rudely  squared 
stones  in  the  chancel.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  only,  with 
south  porch  ;  the  total  internal  length  being  9 1  feet,  and  breadth 
15  feet  6  inches.  Of  this  length  the  chancel  at  present  occupies 
20  feet,  and  17  feet  is  screened  off  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
making  a  narthex.  The  nave  has  encroached  on  the  chancel  to  the 
extent  of  about  7  feet,  thus  putting  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave  in 
the  impossible  position  of  being  over  the  priest's  door  ;  it  is  unneces- 
sary therefore  to  add  that  there  is  now  no  chancel  arch.  The 
whole  work  being  so  plain,  the  age  of  the  building  cannot  be  assigned 
with  such  exactness  as  usual,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  late  in  the 
twelfth  century.  There  are  two  plain  semicircular-headed  doorways, 
which  I  am  more  disposed  to  assign  to  that  date  than  to  the  i^orman 
period  ;  three  single  lancets  remain,  and  three  cusped  single  lights 
apparently  of  Middle-pointed  date,  and  several  insertions  of  greater  or 
less  unsightliness.  The  eastern  and  western  gables  of  the  nave  are  of 
common  brick,  and  in  the  narthex  is  built  a  small  brick  tower, 
4  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches  internally.  I  should  attribute  all 
this  to  the  date  of  1700  or  1722,  about  which  time  some  repairs 
were  done  to  this  church,  soon  after  the  accession  of  a  new  Incum- 
bent, (a  sun-dial  bears  the  date  of  1700  with  '  Floreat  Ecclesia.') 
The  only  thing  of  real  interest  in  the  church  is  the  bell,  which 
tradition  says  to  be  the  oldest  but  one  in  England,  it  is  most 
probably  coeval  with  the  church  ;  it  is  a  small  bell,  remarkably 
tall  and  thick,  and  round  the  crown  is  the  inscription  in  Lombardic 
capitals  reversed  '  Campana  :  sandi  :  Johannis  :  Ewcif /elide.'  Its 
sound  is  voiy  dull,  its  condition  however  is  good.  The  font  is  a 
good  plain  octagonal  one,  of  the  same  date  as  the  church,  and  is 
fitted  with  a  cover  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
general  feeling  of  which  is  not  bad,  but  the  workmanship  is  rude. 
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There  are  some  old  open  seats  left,  the  ends  of  which  rise  into  a 
plain  trefoil ;  on  a  pew  is  the  inscription  '1607  W.P.'  and  on 
another  '  Mr.  W.B.,  1822,'  {i.e.,  Wm.  Buck  II ,  the  Yicar).  There 
are  two  collecting  boxes,  the  form  of  which  is  a  shallow  circular 
basin  with  a  handle,  on  their  back  is  cut  '  R.H.  1678,'  (Richard 
Hanley  Avas  churchwarden  in  that  year).  The  general  condition  of 
this  church  is  very  bad ;  there  appears  to  be  symptoms  of  the  roof 
falling  in  at  no  distant  date,  and  it  is  deservedly  put  in  the  '  black 
list '  in  the  Diocesan  Calendar.  Its  dedication  is  unknown,  it  has 
been  stated  to  be  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  trustworthy.  The  village  feast  is  kept  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday."  To  this  I  ought  to  add  that  in  the  "  General 
View  "  introductory  to  the  several  articles,  I  had  spoken  of  the 
influence  of  Fountains  Abbey  as  possibly  producing  an  effect  upon 
the  church  of  Marton-cum-Grafton,  amongst  others,  a  statement 
which  subjected  me  to  several  friendly  criticisms  as  being  rather  too 
extravagant  for  any  ordinary  person  to  take  in. 

I  confess  that  when  I  drew  up  this  description,  I  did  it  with 
some  misgivings,  and  before  I  finally  adopted  the  view  just  given  of 
its  age,  I  called  in  the  help  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Rowe,  your 
Secretary,  and  we  discussed  the  subject  together  on  the  spot  ;  the 
hypothesis  adopted  presented  as  it  seemed,  fewer  difficulties  than 
any  other. 

The  circular-headed  doorways  were  the  inner  one  of  the  porch, 
and  the  priest's  door  in  the  chancel.  The  former  of  these  was 
perfectly  plain,  and  had  its  tympanum  filled  with  cobbles,  so  that 
the  door  itself  was  a  square  one,  and  the  semicircular  arch  was  very 
faulty.  This  of  course  we  should  naturally  assign  to  the  IN'orman 
period.  The  other  doorway  was  one  of  the  ordinary  type  with  a 
plain  chamfer  all  round,  clearly  of  Early  First-pointed  work.  The 
three  lancet  windows  were  evidently  of  one  date,  one  of  them  was 
the  western  window  of  the  nave,  the  other  two  were  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  This  proves  that  the  church  had  assumed  its 
present  dimensions  at  that  period.  But  the  nave  windows,  two  on 
the  south  side  and  one  on  the  north,  being  cusped  single  lights,  and 
to  them  we  might  add  another  also  on  the  south  side,  to  which  a 
nondescript  head  had  been  added  at  a  much  later  period,  were 
clearly  Middle-pointed.  Therefore,  on  the  supposition  of  an  original 
Norman  church,  we  must  have  had  a  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
whole  church  in  the  First-pointed  period,  and  an  all  but  complete 
rebuilding  of  the  nave  in  the  Middle-pointed  period,  i.e.,  in  little 
more  than  a  century,  and  as  the  church  was  built  of  such  poor 
materials  throughout,  this  seemed  extremely  unlikely.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty,  we  assigned  as  early  a  date  as  possible  in  the  First- 
pointed  period  for  the  original  building  of  the  church,  and  as  late  a 
date  as  possible  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  the  rebuilding  of 
its  nave. 
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My  misgivings  of  tlie  correctness  of  this  view  were  however 
increased  subsequently  by  tlie  observation  of  a  single  stone  which 
was  built  in  the  wall  above  the  porch  door  and  nearly  concealed  by 
the  roof ;  it  was  worked  with  a  cable  moulding,  and  unquestionably 
Norman.  When  the  roof  was  taken  otf  the  porch  at  the  recent 
demolition  of  the  old  church,  another  stone  came  to  light  which  was 
concealed  by  that  roof,  but  still  subject  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
it  was  a  voussoir  of  an  arch  carved  with  chevrons.  This  was  nearly 
enough  to  npset  our  compromise  hypothesis,  and  it  received  its  coup 
de  grace  very  soon  after  the  work  of  demolition  had  been  in  process. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  westward  of  the  chancel  door, 
there  was  a  square  window  inserted  to  give  light  to  the  parson  in 
the  prayer-desk,  and  to  delude  him  into  the  idea  that  he  was  lighted 
in  the  pulpit,  a  benefit  which  was  effectually  prevented  by  his  own 
person,  and  this  window  contained  a  portion  of  another  lancet.  The 
encroachment  therefore  of  the  nave  on  the  chancel  had  been  under- 
stated at  about  7  feet — 14  or  15  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The 
east  and  north  walls  of  the  chancel  had  apparently  been  rebuilt ; 
and  the  east  window  being  simply  a  large  round-headed  hole  with 
two  wooden  mullions,  assigned  the  date  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  There  were  no 
windows  whatever  on  the  north  side,  excepting  one  Middle-pointed 
light  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  and  a  modern  square  small 
hole  cut  to  light  a  western  gallery.  The  brick  tower  was  not  very 
offensive  in  appearance,  and  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it ; 
it  was  evidently  imitated  from  some  that  had  been  built  in  London 
and  elsewhere  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
St.  Crux  at  York  was  its  prototype. 

We  pulled  the  whole  church  down  to  build  a  new  one  on  another 
site,  using  up  the  old  materials. 

In  the  process  of  demolition  several  interesting  things  came  to 
light.  First,  a  number  of  voussoirs  carved  with  chevrons,  and 
others  with  cable  moulding,  were  found  in  the  filling  up  of  the 
west  wall.  This  effectually  proved  the  existence  of  the  Norman 
church,  and  upset  our  compromise.  Next,  marks  of  fire  were 
discovered,  which  accounted  for  the  difficulty  in  the  hypothesis  we 
had  rejected,  for  this  might  well  be  referred  to  the  Scotch  irruption 
in  1318;  they  penetrated  nearly  as  far  as  Otley,  and  burnt  the 
churches  of  Knaresborough,  Aldborough,  Kirby-on-the-Moor,  and 
others.  This  necessifated  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  of  our  church. 
And  the  three  old  Middle-pointed  window  heads  remaining,  had  a 
simple  cross  incised  on  them,  one  indeed  had  two,  one  on  each  face, 
shewing  that  these  were  sepulchral  slabs,  the  last  mentioned  I  make 
no  doubt  being  an  upright  cliurch-yard  stone.  This  shews  what 
shifts  the  builders  were  then  put  to  to  restore  the  church,  and  make 
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it  usable.  From  Grange's  History  of  Harrogate  I  obtained 
documentary  evidence  confirmatory  of  this  fact,  and  also  of  a 
connection  existing  between  Fountains  Abbey  and  this  parish. 

A  small  nondescript  window,  when  pulled  to  pieces,  gave  us  the 
semi-circular  head  of  a  very  small  jSTorman  window  ;  another,  the 
fellow  to  it,  was  found  in  the  rubble,  and  two  more  somewhat 
larger. 

And  besides  the  Gorman  arch-stones  mentioned  above,  two  old 
capitals,  one  of  beautiful  and  peculiar  design,  and  a  fragment  of 
another  which  would  match  it,  a  quantity  of  broken  pieces  of 
shafting,  a  single  voussoir  worked  into  a  plain  roll,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  label,  were  found. 

These  were  carefully  measured,  and  their  curvature  determined 
by  means  of  the  method  in  Lemma  xi.  of  Newton's  Pruicipia  (perhaps 
tlie  first  time  this  has  ever  received  such  an  application)  :  tlie  result 
shewed  them  all  to  belong  to  the  same  arch,  making  it  recessed  of 
three  orders,  and  supported  on  detached  shafts  :  the  two  carved 
capitals  also  fitted,  and  the  shafting.  This  must  evidently  have 
been  the  Norman  chancel  arch,  and  was  a  very  narrow  one,  being 
only  3  feet  wide,  but  it  took  up  about  8  feet  of  wall,  and  left  but 
little  of  the  15  feet  6  inches  internal  width  to  be  plain  wall.  Two 
other  plain  voussoirs  were  found  which  matched  and  completed  the 
faulty  arch  of  the  inner  porch  doorway.  All  this  Norman  work 
was  of  grit -stone,  such  as  that  at  Lingerfield  quarry,  near  Knares- 
borough,  and  not  improbably  fi-om  that  quarry.  The  First-pointed 
lancet  windows  were  worked  in  limestone,  very  likely  from  Burton 
Leonard  quarries,  and  the  Middle-pointed  ones  from  a  limestone  of 
inferior  quality,  probably  from  Knaresborough.  We  found  a  portion 
of  a  large  cylindrical  shaft  of  First-pointed  work  and  a  mutilated 
base  that  would  suit  it,  and  fragments  of  small  octagonal  shafts  and 
capitals,  of  the  same  date ;  the  former  plainly  belonged  to  the 
chancel  arch,  but  none  of  the  arch  itself  seems  to  have  escaped 
destruction  :  probably  it  prevented  the  fire  extending  much  into  the 
chancel.  Some  fragments  of  the  Middle-pointed  arch,  its  successor, 
were  also  found,  and  part  of  a  capital  that  supported  it.  This  arch 
was  of  two  orders,  each  treated  with  a  simple  large  chamfer  ;  the 
capital  was  of  an  ordinary  type.  In  the  coigning  stones  of  the 
chancel  were  found  built  up  a  First-pointed  piscina,  with  plain  square 
basin,  and  a  sun-dial  of  probably  the  same  period.  This  would  of 
course  have  been  done  when  the  chancel  was  repaired,  or  almost 
rebuilt,  at  a  later  date. 

The  following  sepulchral  remains  were  discovered  :  (1)  Two 
fra^jments  carved  with  an  ornament  like  that  from  Heriingfleet,  in 
Suffolk,  and  called  the  star-ornament ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
these  both  formed  parts  of  a  church-yard  cross  :  this  is  of  course 
Norman  work  :  there  are  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  of 
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proltably  earlier  date,  as  at  Staveley,  Cundall,  and  Kirkby-super- 
Moram.  (2)  A  fine  incised  slab  whose  design  is  a  cross,  on  the  side 
of  which  is  a  chalice  and  paten  bearing  a  "host"  with  the  sacred 
monogram,  to  commemorate  a  priest,  c.  1250  :  this  seems  to  have 
been  left  in  a  somewhat  uncompleted  condition.  (3)  The  base  and 
part  of  the  stem  of  a  cross  slab.  (4)  A  portion  of  a  stone,  bearing 
on  one  face  a  maltese  cross,  and  on  the  other  a  saltire,  this  must 
plainly  have  been  a  standing  grave-stone.  (5)  Two  other  fragments, 
one  rather  rudely  incised  with  the  head  of  a  cross  on  both  faces ; 
the  other  still  more  rudely  incised  with  what  is  probably  the  stem 
of  a  cross  on  both  faces;  they  do  not  belong  to  each  other,  and  must 
have  been  standing  grave-stones.  (6)  A  small  earl}--  cross,  which 
we  have  now  inserted  among  the  cobbles  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
inner  porch  doorway. 

But  some  remains  of  later  date  came  out  from  among  the  rubble, 
and  elsewhere. 

(1)  A  number  of  arch  voussoirs,  and  jamb-stones,  which  had 
their  edges  simply  rounded  off,  not  chamfered,  and  two  stones  which 
turned  this  rounded  edge  at  right  angles ;  these  might  fairly  be 
presumed  to  belong  to  a  sepulchral  recess,  and  have  been  rebuilt  as 
such.  (2)  A  small  fragment  of  a  gable  cross,  consisting,  when 
complete,  of  four  circles  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  limestone,  I  should 
assign  these  to  the  Middle-pointed  period.  (3)  A  much  mutilated 
piscina,  or  more  probably  a  stoup,  of  the  same  date.  (4)  A  fine 
floriated  cross  slab,  which  has  lost  its  base,  of  about  the  date  1450. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  early  slab  of  a  priest  ^Yas 
cut  in  two,  and  put  in  as  Avindow  jambs  :  now  this  may  possibly 
have  been  done  in  the  jNliddle-pointed  period,  i.e.,  after  the  Scotch 
irruption  of  1318,  inasmuch  as  the  nave  window  heads  were  made 
out  of  sepulchral  slabs  ;  but  I  think  this  is  not  probable,  for  the 
floriated  cross  just  mentioned  had  received  the  same  treatment,  and 
one  of  the  nave  M'indows  (Middle-pointed)  in  which  these  slabs  were 
used,  had  had  its  head  made  up  Avith  wood  in  the  interior.  Another 
window  also  had  lost  its  head  altogether,  which  had  been  replaced 
by  one  that  could  only  be  called  "arched"  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  must  plainly  have  been  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  least. 
I  therefore  attributed  to  the  church  a  second  ruin,  at  which  time 
these  slabs  were  abstracted  from  their  original  purpose,  and  the 
chancel  arch,  and  the  sepulchral  recess  just  mentioned  were 
destroyed.  There  is  only  one  time  at  which  this  could  well  have 
happened,  viz.,  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  so  that  the 
immediate  visible  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  my  parish,  was  to 
destroy  the  Chapel  of  Grafton  entirely  (no  trace  whatever  of  it  has 
been  left),  and  to  leave  the  Parish  Church  itself  in  little  better 
condition.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  woodwork  of  the  roof.  One 
single  oak  beam  remained,  whose  edges  were  worked  into  a  roll 
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moulding,  whicli  may  be  assigned  to  the  Middle-pointed  period ;  all 
the  rest  ^vere  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  or  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  I  conclude  that  somewhere  about  the  year 
1600  the  church  was  repaired  and  "done  up"  as  best  they  could, 
and  they  seem  to  have  used  materials  in  the  wall-plates,  &c.,  that 
had  been  used  before,  perhaps  in  the  hall  that  stood  near.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  chancel  arch  could  have  disappeared,  unless  it  was 
from  becoming  unsafe  through  neglect  and  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  phenomena  of  the  church  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  its  being  partially  ruinated  at  1540,  and  remaining 
so  till  the  end  of  the  century,  but  (as  it  seems  to  me)  on  no  other 
hypothesis.  The  chancel  arch  then  would  have  been  taken  down, 
if  it  had  not  fallen,  and  a  new  east  end  built  up  some  14  feet  east- 
ward of  it,  thus  converting  the  building  into  a  simple  room,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  chancel  to  its  fate.  The  north  and  east  walls 
of  this  seem  to  have  been  partially  taken  down  at  some  time,  indeed 
the  north  wall  was  rebuilt  somewhat  within  the  old  foundations. 

The  date  of  1607  cut  on  the  pew,  as  mentioned  above,  of  course 
tallies  very  well  with  the  date  I  have  assigned  to  the  post- 
Eeformation  repair  of  the  church ;  and  somewhere  about  this  time 
texts  must  have  been  painted  on  the  walls  in  black  letter ;  some 
remains  of  these  were  discovered,  but  too  far  gone  to  be  copied. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  some  simple  ornamentation  had  been 
painted  round  the  windows  in  mediajval  times. 

When  the  boards  containing  the  Creed,  and  the  Paternoster, 
fixed  on  each  side  of  the  east  window  were  taken  down,  they 
exposed  to  view  two  rude  paintings  on  the  plaster  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  in  which  Moses  was  drawn  with  two  right  hands,  and  Aaron 
with  two  left  hands  ;  the  feet  of  these  figures  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  whitewash,  being  below  the  bottom  of  the  boards.  This  would 
point  to  the  chancel  being  rebuilt  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  thrown  into  the  church  again,  a  large  beam  being  placed  across 
to  hold  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave,  and  this  brought  into  use 
again  the  chancel  door. 

When  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  it  was  placed 
somewhat  within  the  old  foundations,  so  that  externally  the  chancel 
stood  about  one  foot  behind  the  nave,  but  there  was  no  visible 
distinction  internally,  the  wall  being  thinner. 

In  pulling  down  the  western  gallery  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
tower  was  exposed  to  view  (it  stood  on  four  arches),  and  on  the 
plaster  was  painted  the  following  : 


Gloria.  /'  "^\ 

This  /  \        Webster 

Steeple  /  \       Churchwardens, 

The  rest  had  been  obliterated  by  whitewash,  &c. 
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On  referring  to  the  list  of  Churchwardens,  I  fortunately  found 
only  one  entry  of  a  Webster  during  the  last  century:  it  was  William 
Webster,  Churchwarden  in  1726;  this  therefore  fixed  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  tower. 

To  recapitulate  the  above,  we  have  first  a  small  Norman  church; 
this  was  enlarged  in  the  First-pointed  period,  about  1180  or  1190  ; 
owiug  to  the  Hall  being  near  it  on  the  west,  it  could  not  be  enlarged 
in  that  direction,  therefore  it  was  enlarged  eastwards,  and  this 
necessitated  the  destruction  of  the  Norman  chancel  arch  ;  it  may  be 
observed  that  such  arches  as  this  have  often  been  preserved,  when 
other  Norman  work  was  destroyed;  on  pulling  down  the  church, 
a  corner  was  discovered  48  feet  9  inches  from  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  nave,  thus  defining  the  external  length  of  the  Norman  church. 
The  First-pointed  church  was  extended  to  an  internal  length  of  91 
feet;  the  original  breadth,  15  feet  6  inches  internally,  being  retained. 

The  angles  at  the  north-west  and  south-west  of  the  nave,  being 
of  grit-stone,  would  appear  to  be  the  original  Norman  work,  and 
probably  it  was  thought  that  the  walls  were  too  good  to  justify  a 
demolition  then,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  place  as  indicated 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  materials,  therefore  the  church  was  not 
widened  but  only  lengthened. 

Just  lately  in  digging  for  a  grave,  a  foundation  was  cut  through, 
going  north  and  south,  39  feet  from  the  east  end  :  this  therefore 
defines  the  position  of  the  chancel  arch,  giving  a  chancel  of  39  feet 
and  nave  57  feet  externally.  Then  comes  the  Scotch  irruption  of 
1318,  when  the  nave  was  burnt,  and  rebuilt  immediately  afterwards. 
Then  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation  period,  when  the  church  was 
apparently  unused  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Then  the 
encroachment  of  the  nave  on  the  chancel,  to  the  extei.t  of  15  feet, 
changing  the  church  into  a  nave  only  of  73  feet  external  length. 
Then  the  resumption  of  the  chancel  about  1700,  and  the  addition 
of  the  tower  in  1726. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  church  most  thoroughly  confirmed  my 
judgment  of  it,  that  anything  of  interest  could  only  be  expected 
to  be  discovered  by  pulling  it  all  to  pieces.  Its  situation  being 
quite  away  from  the  village,  rendered  the  scheme  of  a  "restoration" 
unadvisable  :  the  new  church  which  has  taken  its  place  is  in  the 
village,  and  I  trust  affords  an  example  of  as  conservative  a 
restoration  as  can  well  be  met  with.  It  consists  of  a  nave  42  feet 
by  21  feet  6  inches  internally,  and  chancel  22  feet  by  18  feet,  with 
south  vestry  and  north  porch.  A  double  bell-cot  is  provided  at  the 
west  end,  and  the  old  bell  is  hung  in  a  supplemental  cot  on  the 
side  of  the  vestry  chimney,  which  by  the  way  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  its  appearance.  The  style  adopted  is  Early  Middle-pointed 
somewhat  of  a  French  type,  the  eastern  window  is  of  three-lights, 
and  the  nave  windows  of  two-lights,  with  Geometrical  plate-tracery 
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in  their  heads ;  the  west  window  is  a  triplet  of  cnsped  lancets. 
Two  of  the  three  lancet  "windows  existing  in  the  old  church  are 
inserted  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  sacrarium ;  and  the 
other,  the  stone  of  which  was  thouglit  too  decayed  to  be  so  built  up, 
has  been  shortened  and  forms  a  cupboard  in  the  vestry.  Two  of 
the  three  Middle-pointed  windows  of  the  nave  have  been  put 
together  to  form  a  double-light  window  for  the  vestry,  and  the  third 
which  was  too  decayed,  forms  the  fire-place.  The  sepulcliral  slabs, 
fragment  of  jMiddle-pointed  chancel  arch,  &c.,  have  been  inserted  in 
the  vestry.  The  old  inner  porch  door,  a  plain  Early  Norman  one, 
takes  the  corresponding  position  in  the  new  church ;  the  defects 
in  its  arch  are  supplied  by  the  missing  stones  recovered,  and 
Norman  abaci  and  plinths  found  in  the  rubble  put  to  it  ;  one  of  the 
Early  sepulchral  crosses  is  inserted  in  the  tympanum.  The  small 
Early  shafting  and  capitals  have  been  copied  in  the  shafts  of  the 
western  windows,  and  the  porch  gable  cross  reproduced  from  the  frag- 
ment found.  The  old  chancel  doorway  now  occupies  the  analogous 
position  as  vestry  door.  Tlie  portions  of  the  old  Norman  chancel 
arch  have  been  put  together  and  now  form  the  vestry  entrance  from 
the  chancel,  and  will  very  fairly  compare  now  with  such  door-ways 
as  those  at  S.  Margaret's  (York),  Adel,  Nun-Monkton,  and  Old 
Malton.  Of  course  some  considerable  quantity  had  to  be  worked 
new,  but  it  was  almost  all  done  out  of  old  stone,  taking  the  coigning 
stones  of  Norman  wall,  which  were  of  grit. 

Two  capitals  for  this  Norman  arch  we  had  already ;  two  were 
copied  from  Canterbury,  and  two  from  a  very  little  known  church, 
Windrush  in  Gloucestershire,  which  also  afibrded  us  some  carving 
for  the  shafts,  which  we  put  on  the  modern  ones,  leaving  the  old 
ones  plain.  A  base  could  not  be  discovered,  we  therefore  copied  one 
from  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  but  not  servilely,  adding  to  it  a  leaf. 
The  abaci  were  enriched  with  the  star-ornament,  for  which  we  have 
preserved  the  authority  in  the  vestry.  Some  First-pointed  plinth 
stones  of  good  white  limestone  I  had  built  up  as  a  super-altar  ledge, 
and  they  have  since  been  improved  by  a  little  carved  foliage.  The 
First-pointed  piscina  is  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  from  part  of  the 
Middle-pointed  chancel  arch  stones  and  capital  is  made  a  bracket- 
credence.  As  the  plinth  of  the  old  font  turned  out  to  be  little  else 
than  brick  and  cement,  we  had  to  make  a  new  support  for  it,  which 
is  of  eight  clustered  shafts ;  the  old  base  being  re-used  for  the  bases 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  put  on  record  that  the  actual  amount  of  new  stone  procured  for 
the  restoration  of  this  arch  cost  only  25  or  26  shillings,  so  little  did  I  contrive  to  want.  I 
know  this,  because  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  restoration  of  this  arch  into  my  own  hands, 
inasmuch  as  the  builder  had  made  himself  very  awkward,  and  had  set  both  the  architect  and  me 
at  defiance,  and  evidently  wanted  to  prevent  its  being  restored.  I  may  mention  here  that  it 
is  remarkable  what  antipathy  builders  and  masons  seem  to  have  to  any  old  work.  They 
wanted  to  re-tool  all  the  lancet  windows,  to  make  them  look  new  (!;;  but  I  insisted  that  their 
antiquity  was  their  only  interest,  and  if  they  were  re-tooled,  they  would  not  be  worth  inserting 
at  all. 
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of  them,  and  capitals  worked  from  Kiiaresborough  limestone  which 
matched  it  best.  And  to  relieve  the  plainness  of  the  basin,  I  put 
round  it  the  celebrated  inscription  for  the  font  at  Constantinople 
Cathedral  of  the  lifth  century— NI^ON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN 
0"^!^^,  which  reads  the  same  also  backwards.  I  wish  I  could  have 
found  an  English  inscription  possessing  the  same  property. 

Fortunately  I  learnt  that  when  the  New  Chapel  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  built,  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  old  oak 
panels  carved  in  linen-fold  pattern,  which  could  not  be  used  there  ; 
these  were  given  to  me,  and  with  the  old  oak  benches  have  made  up  a 
pulpit  and  two  chancel  seats  with  their  desks  ;  the  inscription  stated 
above  as  W.P.  1607,  being  carefully  preserved;  they  harmonize 
very  well  together.  This  inscription  occurred  twice,  and  in  one  of 
them,  when  tlie  paint  had  been  cleaned  off,  it  turned  out  to  be  W.B. 
The  other  one  still  stands  as  W.P.,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
begun  to  be  altered  into  B.  Who  this  AV.B.  was  I  can  but  con- 
jecture, and  I  should  say  it  would  be  an  ancestor  of  Richard  Browne 
who  left,  some  century  afterwards,  a  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
Also  the  collecting  boxes  of  1678  have  been  cleaned  and  oiled, 
and  lined  with  velvet,  and  form  very  satisfactory  articles  of  use. 
Some  of  the  oak  beams  of  the  old  church  roof  have  been  used  in 
making  up  the  altar,  and  one  appears  in  the  vestry  roof. 

The  proverbial  toad  made  its  appearance  when  the  old  church 
was  pulled  down,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  The  account  one  of  the 
workmen  gave  me,  was  that  on  November  22nd,  1873,  he  found  a 
toad  in  the  foundation  of  the  south  wall.  It  was  covered  with  a 
kind  of  shell ;  it  moved  a  little,  and  then  he  "  strake  it  with  his 
spade  "  over  the  churchyard  wall  into  the  adjoining  field. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  illustration  which  is 
given  of  Marton  Church,  in  the  year  1400.  The  idea  struck  uie 
that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  reproduce  this  from  the 
existing  church  ;  accordingly  before  the  demolition  I  made  a  sketch 
on  the  spot:  the  process  simply  consisted  in  wiping  out  the  nonde- 
script windows  that  had  been  inserted,  restoring  the  westernmost 
window  of  the  chancel,  curtailing  the  nave  to  its  old  dimensions, 
pulling  down  the  porch,  and  effacing  the  tower.  The  western  gable 
however  had  to  be  restored,  and  the  opening  in  it  for  the  bell  is  of 
course  conjectural.  I  thought  a  thatched  roof  most  likely,  as  reeds, 
rushes,  &c.,  would  be  procurable  from  the  lake  in  the  parish. 

The  dedication  of  the  old  church  of  Marton-cum-Grafton  is 
unknown,  but  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  All  Saints.  In  the  description 
1  drew  up  before,  I  mentioned  that  it  had  been  stated  to  be  S. 
Michael  and  All  Angels;  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  to 
corroborate  that  opinion,  and  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  untenable. 
By  a  process  of  exhaustions  Ave  may  arrive  at  something  like  a 
conclusion  respecting  the  dedication. 
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The  eleven  Martons  in  Yorkshire  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Marton-cum-Grafton,  alias  INfartou  in  Burghshire. 

(2)  Marton-le-Moor,  a  village  about  equi-distant  with  the  preceding 

from  BoroLighbridge,  but  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

(3)  Marton  in  Craven,  alias  East  Marion,  alias  Church  Marion. 

(4)  West  Marton. 

(5)  Marton  in  Cleveland,  near  Redcar. 

(6)  Marton  in  Galtres. 

(7)  Marton-cum-Farliiigton  and  Moxby. 

(8)  Marton  Lordship. 

(9)  Marton,  near  Flaraborough  Head. 

(10)  Marton,  near  Aldborough,  Hull. 

(11)  Marton,  near  jS'ormanby  and  Pickering. 

Of  these,  West  Marton  has  no  church,  being  a  hamlet  to  East 
Marton ;  and  Marton  near  Flamborough,  and  that  near  Normanby, 
have  no  churches,  or  at  least  had  none  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
Marton  Lordship,  and  Marton-cum-Farlington  and  Moxby,  are  I 
believe,  identical  with  Marton  in  Galtres;  Marton  in  Craven  is  a 
rectory,  and  has  its  church  dedicated  to  S.  Peter ;  and  Marton  in 
Cleveland  is  a  vicarage,  its  church  dedicated  to  S.  Cutlibert ;  and 
in  a  list  of  Yorhsliire  Church  Dedications,  lately  published  by 
Canon  Paine,  there  is  mentioned  a  Marton  All  Hallows,  (uhi?). 
It  would  seem  that  this  must  be  one  of  the  following  four:  Marton- 
cum-Grafton,  Marton-le-Moor,  Marton  in  Galtres,  and  Marton  near 
Hull. 

Marton-le-Moor  is  considered  now  a  Chapelry  of  Topcliffe,  but 
was  unquestionably  a  Chapelry  of  Kirkby-supra-Moram,  and  was 
"annexed"  by  Topcliffe  about  1730;  and  as  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  Kirkby  is  All  Saints,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  this 
Marton  can  be  the  one  mentioned  as  All  Hallows.  Marton  in 
Galtres  is  a  Chapelry  also,  and  I  believe  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  its  dedication  is  not  All  Saints.  Marton,  near  Hull,  is  a 
Chapelry  to  Swine;  and  Marton-cum-Graftun  is  a  Vicarage.  Now 
All  Hallows  was  a  very  common  dedication  in  Saxon  times,  and  of 
course  this  would  extend  over  the  earliest  part  of  the  purely  Norman 
period  also  ;  therefore  I  think  a  fair  probability  is  established  of  the 
dedication  of  my  church  being  All  Hallows.  I  am  vexed  that  this 
was  not  known  earlier,  for  it  would  have  decided  me  to  adopt  All 
Saints  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  church.  I  had  indeed  thought 
about  that,  but  considered  S.  Cyprian  preferable  for  certain  reasons : 
ultimately  in  conferring  with  the  Bishop,  we  adopted  Christ  Church 
for  its  dedication. 

It  would  seem  most  probable  that  one  of  the  Mauleverers,  which 
family  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  and  settled  at  Allerton 
Mauleverer,  the  adjoining  parish,  where  they  remained  till  tliey 
became  extinct  in  the  last  century,  built  a  house  and  the  original 
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Norman  church  here.  Their  possessions  extended  as  far  as  Borough- 
bridge,  and  the  fact  is  perpetuated  by  the  sign  of  the  three  Grey- 
hounds Hotel,  which  is  the  Mauleverers'  Arms,  and  was  at  one  time 
a  mansion  of  tlieirs. 

Radulph  Mauleverer  gave  one  carucate  of  land  in  Grafton  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Fountains. 

There  is  an  estate  in  Grafton  mentioned  in  Domesday  Booh  as 
the  ArchbishojD's,  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Canons, 
which  of  course  is  the  origin  of  one  of  the  Stalls  in  Tork  Cathedral : 
this  stall  has  always  been  called  Grindal,  but  I  noticed  particularly 
that  in  the  enclosure  award  of  Grafton  in  1803,  it  was  called  Grafton 
and  Grindall,  and  as  it  happened  that  the  then  Prebendary  (Henry 
Goodricke,  Yicar  of  Hunsingore)  died  during  the  proceedings,  the 
name  occurs  several  times.  I  cannot  suppose  that  this  was  put  in 
without  good  authority,  and  therefore  I  must  plead  for  the  restoration 
of  the  full  title  '•  Grafton  and  Grindall  "  on  the  label  put  up  in  the 
stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  the  Metropolitical  Church. 

Some  lands  in  Marton  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Nun  Monkton, 
they  were  worth  xl  s.  at  the  Dissolution  ;  and  the  Priory  in  Helaugh 
Park,  and  S.  Leonard's,  York,  had  also  possessions  here  ;  and  for 
some  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a  pension  of  13s.  4d.  paid  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  rectory  and  advowson  belonged  to 
the  Priory  of  Old  Malton,  granted  to  it  by  a  charter  of  Hugh  de 
Flamville,  which  unfortunately  bears  no  date. 

I  think  it  may  with  reason  be  supposed  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  church  in  the  First-pointed  period  was  done  by  the  monastery 
of  Malton,  and  the  length  of  the  chancel  especially  favours  this 
supposition. 

The  next  matter  of  consequence  is  the  Scotch  invasion 
in  1318.  They  were  led  by  Lord  Kandolf  and  Sir  James  Douglas, 
and  devastated  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Eipon  bought 
itself  off  by  a  large  sum  ;  Boroughbridge,  Aldborough,  Kirkby-supra- 
Moram,  Knaresborough,  Marton-cum-Grafton,  and  other  places  were 
burnt  and  pillaged.  The  people  seem  to  have  been  left  in  a  destitute 
condition,  as  in  the  following  year  writs  were  issued  by  the  king 
discharging  his  tenants  from  the  payment  of  rents  ;  similar  writs 
were  issued  to  the  Abbot  of  Fountains  (1  read  in  Grange's  History 
of  Harrogate),  to  discharge  his  tenants  at  Grafton  for  the  same 
reason.  This  was  the  first  evidence  I  met  with  for  the  truth  of  my 
suspicion  that  there  miglit-be  a  connection  between  Fountains 
Abbey  and  Marton,  and  that  the  church  was  burnt  by  the  Scotch. 
The  writ  is  extremely  interesting,  as  it  shews  the  extent  to  which 
the  devastation  was  carried.  The  following  j^laces  are  mentioned 
in  it  as  destroyed  :— Spofforth,  Wetherby,  Lynton,  Lethelay,  Kerby, 
Kirkeby,  Gisburn-in-Craven,  Setil,  Gikelswik,  Ickelay,  Westby, 
Staynford.  Langclif,  Routhwell,Topchffe,  Neuby,  Carleton,  Cristwayt, 
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Astenby,  Kirkelevyngton,  Difford  (Dishforth)  and  Renyngton 
(Rainton),  Eryum,  Scurveton,  South  Kilvyngton,  Southottrington, 
Kirkebywisk,  Xeusum.  jVIelmorby,  Aynderby,  Rukeby,  Pikal, 
Riggeton,  Staynburgh,  Rippelay,  Sedbergh,  Burton,  Thornton, 
Twvsilton,  Ingehoii,  Glapham,  Austewyk,  Bentham,  Maunby, 
Solbergh,  Neuby-supra-Wisk,  KirtHngton,  Northalverton,  Broump- 
ton,  Romundeby,  Thornton-in-vinar,  Nanyngton,  Berghby,  Sourby, 
Northkilvyngton,  Thornton-in-the-Strede,  Northotriugton,  Bretteby, 
Sigston,  Thymelby  Hoton,  Parva  Smytheton,  Hornby,  Grisby, 
Osmunderlaie,  jN'orihcontou,  Sutton  Hongave,  Sandhoton,  Skipton- 
supra-Swale,  Ncuton-supra-Swale,  Thornton-supra-More,  Grafton, 
and  Kirkeby-supra-Moram. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  rebuikling  of  the  nave 
after  the  ruin  caused  by  the  Scotch  was  mainly  done  by  the 
monastery  of  Malton,  the  people  contributing  their  labour.  It  has 
been  already  seen  that  it  was  done  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
materials  on  the  spot,  gravestones  being  worked  into  window-heads, 
&c.  Probably  little  fresh  stone  was  used  except  to  construct  a  new 
chancel  arch,  and  apparently  this  stone  was  brought  from  Knares- 
borough,  which  is  much  nearer  than  Burton  Leonard,  but  the  stone 
is  of  inferior  quality.  And  to  this  date  I  assign  also  a  stoup,  which 
has  been  sadly  mutilated,  and  which  I  have  preserved  in  the  vestry. 

When  the  font  was  cleaned  of  the  yellow  wash  which  covered 
it,  the  stone  of  which  its  basin  was  made  appeared  to  be  also 
from  Knaresborough ;  it  would  seem  most  probable  then  that 
the  old  one  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Scotch  fire,  and  this  was  a 
new  one  made  in  1319  or  1320. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  monasteries 
that  "  they  lavished  decorations  on  their  own  chapels,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  their  country  churches."  I  question  this.  I 
found  a  stone  which  had  been  curiously  but  roughly  chipped  away, 
and  the  only  thing  I  can  imagine  it  to  be  is  the  internal  and  con- 
cealed roof  of  a  niche,  to  hold  of  course  a  statue  of  a  saint  or  perhaps 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

I  have  mentioned  already  my  suspicion  that  the  church  lay  in 
ruins  during  much  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  think  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  will  of  John  Lockey  ;  he  was  presented  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  vicarage  in  1552,  and  his  will  (published  by  Canon  Raine  in 
Richmondshire  wills)  dated  December  5th,  1572,  directs  that  he 
should  be  buried  "  in  the  Chauncell  of  Marton  Churche,  where  my 
Predecessor  dyd  lye.  Item,  I  bequethe  to  everye  gorse  house  with 
Marton  and  Grafton  iiij  d.  Item,  I  give  and  bequethe  unto  the 
reparacion  of  Marton  Churche  afforesaid  vj  s.  viij  d.  Inventory  debts 
owing  to  y^  aforesaid  John  Lockey  of  y®  parishing  of  Marton. 
Item,  for  common  booke  ij  s.  vj  d.  Item,  for  calendar  booke  x  d. 
Item,  for  Gray  lies  of  disobydience  viij  d.  Item,  to  Thomas  Burdsall 
and  Peter  Matterson  for  books  ij  s." 
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I  suspect  that  the  post-Eeformation  alterations  were  done  during 
the  incumbency  of  Nicholas  Dixon,  the  next  vicar  after  John 
Lockey  whose  name  is  preserved,  but  it  seems  to  me  most  probable 
that  there  had  been  a  long  vacancy,  as  it  is  most  likely  that  Lockey 
died  soon  after  he  executed  his  will  in  1572,  and  Dixon  was  not 
presented  till  1598.  He  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
it  is  thought  in  consequence  of  a  lapse,  and  probably  this  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  alterations  in  the  fabric. 

Soon  after  the  patronage  and  rectory  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1700,  the  newly-appointed 
vicar,  William  Buck,  put  up  a  sun-dial  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  He  had  in  1698  put  up  one  on  the  porch  of  Kirkby 
Malzeard  church  where  he  was  curate,  which  I  understand  is  a 
similar  one  to  ours.  The  design  is  a  good  one,  but  the  hour  lines 
are  not  cut  very  accurately.  They  were  painted  red,  and  there 
appear  traces  of  gilding  on  the  floral  ornamentation  at  the  top.  It 
bears  the  inscription  "  W.B.  1700,  Floreat  Ecclesia."  Perhaps  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  omen  of  his  expecting  better  times  coming  on 
the  parish  from  the  commencement  of  the  new  regime  under  a  large 
and  powerful  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

When  the  old  church  was  demolished,  this  dial  accidentally  fell 
down,  and  the  iron  style  was  broken  off;  but  this  was  not  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  had  been  tampered  with  before.  I  have 
substituted  a  solid  copper  style,  pierced  with  my  own  initials,  and  as 
it  is  considered  proper  to  put  something  enigmatical  on  a  sun-dial, 
I  have  also  pierced  this  style  w^ith  C.  xiv.,  being  the  Sunday  Letter 
and  the  Golden  Number  of  the  year  of  rebuilding,  from  which  date 
posterity  may  determine  the  year. 

William  Buck  IL,  son  of  the  former,  became  Yicar  in  1721, 
and  the  next  year  saw  extensive  works  in  the  chancel  done  by  St. 
John's  College.  The  following  notice  in  our  Register  is  worthy  of 
citation,  from  its  perserving  the  expenses. 

"  Memorandum.  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  the  Chancel  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Marton-cum- 
Grafton  w^as  repair'd  and  new  Leaded  by  the  order  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Lambert,  then  Bursar  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  the 
Plummers  work  cost  fifteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  the 
Joyners  seven  pounds  ;  also  for  Mason  and  Smith's  work  one  pound 
five  shillings  and  Eleven-pence.  There  was  also  then  by  the  same 
Orders  two  Pews  built  in  the  Chancel,  that  on  the  North  Side  for 
the  Use  of  the  College,  and  Tenant ;  the  other  on  the  South  Side 
for  the  Use  of  the  Yicars  of  this  Parish  for  Ever.  Ita  te/tor 
W.  Bucke,  Vic." 

This  Dr.  Lambert  was  afterwards  Master  of  the  College. 

The  amount  of  leading  is  about  24  feet  square,  the  roof  being 
nearly  flat.       The  ''Mason's"  account  I  should  be  inclined  to  take 
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as  referriDg  to  the  expense  of  the  eastern  window.  I  cannot  very 
well  refer  the  rebuilding  (wholly  or  partly)  of  the  north  and  east 
walls  to  any  other  period  than  this ;  but  the  item  here  given  seems 
too  small  to  cover  that  amount  of  work. 

In  1726,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  tower  of  the  church  was 
built,  inside  the  western  end  of  the  nave  and  independently  of  it, 
standing  on  four  piers,  all  of  common  brick,  as  if  dropped  through 
the  roof,  but  touching  the  western  wall.  There  is  no  record  at  S. 
John's  College  connected  wdth  this ;  I  jDresume  therefore  that  the 
parishioners  did  this  work  themselves.  The  w^estern  gable  of  the 
nave  w^ould  seem  to  have  been  made  up  at  this  time  also  of  brick, 
and  pierced  with  a  circular  window^ 

When  the  tow^er  w^as  taken  dow^i,  a  mason's  plummet  was  found 
imbedded  in  one  of  the  piers. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  I  should  imagine  that 
other  alterations  w^ere  made  in  the  church.  There  were  four  pews 
in  the  chancel,  the  nave  being  supplied  w'ith  plain  open  oak  seats : 
one  of  these  on  the  north  side  disappeared  and  was  altered  into  a 
double  seat  adjoining  the  pews,  which  were  of  oak.  A  gallery  of 
deal  was  erected  at  the  west  end,  and  the  font  and  tower  screened 
off,  and  two  large  pews  built,  one  on  each  side  close  to  it ;  these 
were  soon  succeeded  by  three  others,  leaving  the  open  seats  in  the 
centre.  This  was  the  state  of  the  church  when  I  first  knew  it, 
except  that  the  vicarage  pew^  in  the  chancel  had  been  taken  dow^n, 
being  found  an  obstruction  to  turning  coffins  round  in  the  funeral 
service.  All  this  w^ork  w^as  of  deal,  and  of  course  was  painted  ;  the 
only  good  thing  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  unintentionally 
preserved  a  record  which  fixed  the  dale  of  the  tower. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  successors  of  the  two  Bucks  did  not 
follow  their  example  of  recording  in  the  register  books  such  items 
as  those  of  the  erection  of  the  gallery  and  pews,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  younger  Wm.  Buck  did  not  himself  record  the 
erection  of  the  tower. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  moral. 

(1)  JS'ever  despise  any  old  church,  how^ever  poor;  it  is  almost 
certain  that  something  of  interest  may  come  to  light  in  it  some  time  or 
other ;  perhaps  you  may  have  to  pull  it  all  to  pieces  to  discover 
these  things. 

(2)  Preserve  everything  that  is  old  :  and  beware  especially  of 
the  nefarious  ideas  of  masons'  and  bricklayers'  men,  who  either  want 
to  re-tool  old  things  to  make  them  new,  and  thus  destroy  whatever 
interest  they  have,  or  else  out  of  sheer  mischief  or  vexation  at  not 
having  their  own  way,  will  hack  about  old  work  so  as  to  try  to 
make  it  impossible  to  be  preserved.  I  can  sympathise  now  with 
Pugin,  and  am  beginning  to  be  afraid  to  see  a  church  that  has  been 
restored,  knowing  what  an  enormous  amount  of  destruction  gets 
inadvertently,  and  intentionally  also,  committed  under  the  name  of 
restoration. 
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(3)  When  you  pull  an  old  cliurcli  to  pieces,  look  at  every  stone 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  wall. 

(4)  Do  not  be  afraid  of  making  conjectures.  The  ecclesiologist's 
eye  can  roll  in  as  fine  a  frenzy  as  the  poet's  can.  If  some  of  these 
conjectures  are  wrong  (which  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case),  these 
mistakes  will  yet  help  you  to  come  to  a  riglit  conclusion. 

I  can  only  wish  you  will  have  the  luck  that  I  had  one  day.  I 
began  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  the  Norman 
chancel  arch  when  there  were  only  two  stones  to  work  from.  I 
modified  this  as  more  stones  came  out ;  and  once  when  I  was 
watching  the  demolition,  a  stone  was  on  the  point  of  being  carted 
away  as  a  "  cobble,"  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  worked  somehow, 
and  I  asked  for  it  to  be  handed  up  to  me.  I  recognised  it  as  what 
I  had  drawn  a  week  before,  and  shcM^ed  to  my  churchwarden  who  was 
then  with  me,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  stone  I  have  been  looking  for 
everyday  for  the  last  fortnight."  It  was  a  plain  Norman  capital  of 
the  double-cushion  type,  and  is  now  in  its  place  in  the  restored  arch. 
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Some  Records  of  South  Kilworth,  chiefly  taken  from  its  Registers. — 
A  Paper  read  before  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archseological  Society. — By  the  Eev.  Canon  Pownall,  F.S.A. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  Parish  of  South  Kilworth,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Peterborough,  this  word  ''Eegister"  has  been  used  in 
a  sense  wider  than  that  which  only  signifies  the  registry  of  names 
of  the  baptized  and  buried  ;  much  of  it  certainly  comes  out  of 
the  "Parish  Registers,"  properly  so  called,  but  the  inscription 
upon  a  tombstone,  even  the  airy  registration  of  village  tradition,  has 
not  been  overlooked. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  I  propose  to  deal  with 
belongs  to  story  rather  than  to  history.  It  is  the  sketch  of  a  village, 
on  its  ecclesiastical  side,  drawn  from  materials  produced  on  the  spot, 
and  at  the  time,  before  village  life  became  restless  ;  when  the 
village-folk  were  stayers  at  home,  living  and  dying  where  they 
grew  up,  like  the  trees  in  their  own  hedge  rows. 
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In  such  matter  as  reaches  to  the  rank  of  county  history  it  is 
evident  from  the  pages  of  Nichols,  that  there  has  not  been  much  to 
tell  about  South  Kilworth.  Of  feudal  times  there  is  the  usual 
extract  from  Doomsdaj/  Book ;  there  is  the  fact  recorded,  that 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  titular  King  of  Sicily,  King 
Edward  I.'s  brother,  died,  seized  of  lands  at  South  Kilworth  ; 
that  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  a  king's  great  grand- 
son, and  the  grandsire  of  a  king,  died  in  1361,  also  owning 
land  at  South  Kilworth  ;  but  beyond  these  instances  of  a  tie  with 
the  country's  royalty,  throughout  long  periods  there  is  little  to  tell 
and  less  to  interest  us.  I  hope  my  imagining  that  there  is  more  to 
interest,  as  well  as  more  to  tell,  through  the  humbler  records  of  our 
Eegisters  may  prove  well  grounded.  Before  we  come  to  them  it 
will  be  fitting  to  set  out  in  order  whatever  is  known  now  of  the 
past  history  of  the  parish  church.  In  Doomsday  Book  (compiled 
1083 — 86)  there  is  no  mention  of  any  church  at  South  Kilworth, 
and  we  have  to  look  later  than  that  for  its  date  ;  amongst 
existing  remains  we  find  our  evidence.  The  font  and  the  arcade  of 
round  arches  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  north  aisle,  are  relics 
of  that  Norman  structure.  In  all  probability  their  date  was  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  names  of  clergy  who 
ministered  within  its  walls  are  to  be  seen  in  an  imi3erfect  list  of  the 
rectors  which  is  preserved  in  Nichols. 

William  de  Akerville,  Eector,  )  -i  99^ 
Eichard  Benevies,  Vicar,  j 

Adam  de  Lincoln,  Subdeacon,  1237. 
Ealph  de  Gumerton,  Subdeacon,  1250. 

Connected  with  that  first  church  there  is,  however,  something 
to  be  told,  which  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  from  men's  lips,  and  put 
in  print,  because  in  these  days  causes  exist  everywhere  which  will 
make  the  continued  life  of  village  tradition  more  and  more  pre- 
carious. It  is  traditionally  asserted,  then,  that  our  Norman  church 
was  a  religious  boon  to  many  persons  outside  the  parish  boundary, 
that  the  North  Kilworth  people,  as  well  as  those  of  Crick  (Northants) 
churched  at  that  time  at  South  Kilworth  ;  North  Kilworth  occupy- 
ing the  north  aisle.  Crick  the  south.  Such  a  custom  obtains  even 
now,  in  other  places, — a  custom  derived  from  ancient  times ; 
and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  draw  out  the  reasons  which  may 
be  held  to  strengthen  the  assertion  of  its  having  once  obtained 
here.  (1)  It  is  clear  there  is  no  proof  at  all  of  the  existence  of  any 
church  at  North  Kilworth  during  the  period  when  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture  prevailed.  (2)  It  is  stated  in  Nichols  that 
"in  the  Itinerary  of  12«0  (the  period  in  question),  the  two 
Kilworths  and  Stormsworth  answered  collectively  as  one  vill  "  ;  and 
(3),  there  is  a  small  field  in  the  parish  of  North  Kilworth  (Thacker 
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Meadow),  forming  part  of  South  Kilwortli  glebe  land,  which  was 
(so  the  story  goes)  a  gift  from  one  parish  to  the  other,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  church  privilege.'^ 

Now,  if  we  may  be  content  with  this  show  of  proof,  as  it  affects 
the  two  Kil worths,  and  assume  tradition  to  be  well  founded,  then 
have  we  a  reason,  in  the  fact  so  proved,  to  account  for  the  distinctive 
designation  of  the  two  places.  The  designations  "  north  "  and 
"  south  "  at  first,  might  appear  to  have  depended  on  the  points  of 
the  compass.  But  make  the  test  yourself,  and  you  find  the  points  of 
the  compass  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinction ;  these  two 
villages  might  just  as  well  have  taken  "  east  and  west  "  as  their 
difference.  JSTichols,  the  county  historian,  was  perplexed  by  the 
difficulty,  and  left  it  unanswered.  Speaking  of  North  Kilworth,  he 
said,  "Why  this  village  hath  the  adjunctive  epithet  of  North  it  is  to 
me  no  less  difficult  to  account  for,  than  it  is  to  assign  a  good  reason  why 
its  neighbour  is  characterized  with  that  of  South.  I  can  discover  no 
object  or  point  from  which  the  bearing  of  either  of  them  may  be 

supposed  to  be  observed  ; it  is  supposed 

there  is  no  better  foundation  for  calling  the  one  village  North,  than 
there  is  for  naming  the  other  Souch."t  However,  before  we  fall  back 
on  local  tradition,  and  accept  its  explanation  of  the  surname,  let  us 
pause  to  inquire  wliether  in  any  other  way  the  period  in  which  the 
distinctive  names  "  North  "  and  "  South  "  came  into  use  can  be 
approximately  determined.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  earliest  records 
remaining  to  us  other  names  than  these  are  employed  to  distinguish 
the  two  places  ;  that  in  printed  documents  the  following  points  come 
out  with  clearness, — (1)  that  as  late  as  1279,  and  again  in  1297, 
Kynilworth  Rabaz,  or  simply  Kenelworth,  was  a  term  sufficient 
for  the  scrivener's  parchment ;  and  (2)  that  by  Eichard  II. 's 
reign  (1377-99)  the  new  name  has  not  only  made  its  appearance, 
but  forms  as  legal  a  description  of  the  place.  Apart  from  tradition 
therefore,  documents  fix  the  date  of  change  with  some  precision. 
I  am  about  to  call  attention  to  one  given  under  "  North  Kilworth," 
[Nichols,  Vol.  iv.,  Giithlaxton  Hundred,']  in  which  is  an  account  of 
the  property  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  S.  Mary-de-Pratis, 
Leicester — "  Habemus,  ex  dono  Eoberti  Eabaz  et  Helewyse  uxoris 
sue,  ot  ex  confirmatione  regis  Henrici  II.,  il'c,  cum  confirmatione 
Eicardi  Eabaz  filii  sui,  ecclesiam  de  Kenilworth  &c., .  .  .  .  Et  habemus 
de  eadem  ecclesia  per  man  us  rectoris  ibidem  annuam  pensionem, 
scilicet  iiii  marcarum,  sicut  patet  in  Matriculo  Episcopi,  in  verbis  istis, 
'  Ecdesie  de  Kynilworth  R'lhaz  i^atronus  abbas  Leijc '  iiercipiens  iiii 
iiiarcas  nomine  penslonis  ab  antiqiio,  ut  dicitur.      Et  debet  abbas 

*  Regarding  Crick,  \vhile  tradition  says  that  Crick  "churched  and  buried  at  South 
Kil-.vorth"  in  past  times,  I  know  nothinpr  to  prove  it.  The  only  apparent  connecting  link, 
between  the  two  jilaces  which  we  can  point  to,  is,  a  portion  of  an  old  causeway,  four  feet  wide 
in  a  field  known  as  "  Small-brook,"  which  leads  in  that  direction. 

t  Vol.  IV.    Nichols'  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leicester.    Guthlaxton  Hundred. 
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exhibere  instrumenta  sua,  &c."     In  another,  under  date  1279,  it  was 
found,  on  inquisition,  that  "  Kenelworfh  Rahaz  est  de  tribus  feodis." 

Then,  for  the  appearance  in  another  document  of  the  new  desig- 
nation, a  hundred  years  kter,  I  will  quote  this  from  Nichols — "  In 
1387,  Henry  de  Ferrers  of  Groby,  knight,  held  one  knight's  fee  in 
Boresworth  {Husband's  Bosworth)  in  the  Hundred  of  Gartre,  and 
North  Kilworth,  which  the  heirs  of  Eobert  de  Stocke  and  Stephen 
Eabaz  held." 

And  again,  "  August  28, 1 395.  King  Richard  II.  perceiving  that 
instead  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  at  North  Kelyngworth,  late 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Thomas  Neulond,  &c.,  as  in  his  former 
grant  he  should  have  said  '  the  manor  of  North  Kelyngworth,  with 

the  appurtenances  called  Netherall regranted  the 

same.     Teste  Rege,  apud  Westm.  28  die  Augusti.'  " 

An  examination  of  these  and  other  quotations  from  Nichols' 
work  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  sometime  about  the 
fourteenth  century  when  this  alteration  in  name  grew  up,  the 
adjective  "north"  beiug  then  first  added  to  "Kilworth."  Now 
then,  let  us  go  on  and  listen  to  the  words  told  me,  and  you  hear  this 
tale,  that  in  early  days  the  people  of  the  adjacent  village  received,  that 
which  has  since  b'een  the  distinctive  appellation,  by  their  use  of  the 
north  aisle,  through  that  use  becoming  known  as  "  North  Kilworth  " 
people.  Hence  followed  "  South  Kilworth  "  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  if  one  became  "  North  "  the  other  must  become  "  South."  Thus 
tradition  and  document  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  is  the  story, 
appraise  it  as  you  will,  that  it  should  for  so  many  years  have  been 
passed  on  from  father  to  son,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  strange 
vitality  of  local  tradition. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old  Norman 
church  wore  out,  and  although  its  arcade  of  round  arches  was 
retained,  that  church  was  replaced  by  another  of  a  later  style  of 
architecture — that  whicli  is  termed  "Perpendicular."  Its  building 
may  be  assumed  to  be  1 390.  The  chancel  of  that,  the  second  church 
of  the  parish,  is  figured  in  Nichols  (vol.  iv.,  plate  xxix) ;  it  was  only 
taken  down  a  few  years  after  tlie  publication  of  his  county  history. 
Of  that  church  nothing  now  remains  except  the  tower  and  spire. 
At  the  time  it  was  built,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
country  was  open  and  the  road  a  mere  track,  to  any  horseman 
riding  towards  Market  Harborough  from  Daventry  or  Rugby,  the 
spire  must  often  have  stood  to  view,  a  gladly  welcomed  landmark, — 
one,  in  a  sequence  stretching  up  to  Theddingworth.  More  however 
than  a  beacon  to  the  traveller  of  ancient  time,  or  a  joy  for  all  time 
to  the  eye  which  can  appreciate  symmetry  in  stone-work,  the  spire 
stands  before  us  now,  (is  it  idle  to  say  it  ? )  as  the  monument 
of  some  man's  gift  to  God  !  AVho  he  was,  we  know  not,  f  tr 
"  Monuiuents  themselves  memorials  need." 

VOL.   XV.,  PT.   II.  R 
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We  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  parson  *  who  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  his  dilapidated  N"orman  church  restored,  but 
there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  we  know  the  name  of  its 
architect ;  because  the  class  to  which  the  tower  belongs  is  well  known 
on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  as  well  as  in  the  county  of  I^^orthamp- 
ton,  being  distinguished  from  any  other  by  its  clasping  buttresses. 
Now,  the  contract  for  the  building  of  one  church  of  that  class  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  and  in  it  is  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
builder,  "  William  Harwode,  Freemason  of  Fotheringay."t  The 
surmise  is,  that  it  was  he  who  built  our  second  church. 

We  now  pass  at  one  stride  from  the  date  of  the  second  church 
(1390)  to  1495,  and  to  that  date  only  to  notice  the  resignation  of 
the  incumbent,  John  Ranedoun,  His  successor  was  John  Dewy, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  held  the  living  until  the 
year  1534.  That  year  was  big  with  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Henry  A^III.,  supported  by  the  two  Con- 
vocations and  Parliament,  then  finally  broke  with  Rome.  Every 
kind  of  payment,  every  appeal  to  the  Pope,  was  then  forbidden  by 
law  ;  and  William  Chaundler,  on  his  appointment  to  the  living 
of  South  Kilworth,  was  the  incumbent  who  had  to  look  these 
changes  in  the  face.  They  certainly  were  not  welcome  everywhere. 
Besides  other  causes,  clearly  to  be  read  in  the  history  of  that  con- 
vulsed time,  misgivings  about  change  itself,  as  well  as  the  subtle  force 
of  early  religious  association,  created  dissentients.  So  that,  as  the 
Reformation  progressed,  when  those  "Visitations"  of  parish  churches 
took  place  by  Royal  Commissioners,  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting 
away  objects  used  before  time  in  the  un-reformed  Worship,  some 
were  bestowed  by  them  in  secret  places, — put  out  of  harm's  way ; 
for  seen  by  their  eyes,  "  the  pyxe  of  coper,"  or  the  "  two  peaces  of 
silver  knoppis  which  was  in  the  brest  of  the  ymage  of  the 
Resurrection,"  were  as  "  nehushtan." 

During  the  process  of  church  restoration  in  our  own  time  such 
things  have  occasionally  been  brought  to  light  again  ;  and  of  such  do 
1  consider  a  little  "  vial  of  glass  "  to  be,  which  in  1869  was  discovered 
buried  in  the  church-yard,  hard  by  the  foundation  of  the  fourteenth 
century  chancel,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2  S.  iv.  284,  and  v.  114. 
In  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  village  this  glass  vial  may  have 
been  hallowed  by  its  connection  with  some  relic  of  Saint  Nicolas, 
the  patron  of  the  church  ;  by  whose  hand  it  was  placed  where  it 
was  found  no  one  can  tell,  but  Ave  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying 
it  must  have  been  concealed  there  while  Chaundler  was  the  rector. 

•  Parson,  i.e.,  "  persona," — the  indivirlual  who  personates  or  represents  another.    In  this  case 
the  abbey  of  Selby,  Yorkshire,  was  represented. 

t  The  name  Harwode  occurs  repeatedly  in  our  earliest  register,  (circa.  1580-90),  but  it  is 
impossible  to  connect  the  name  with  him  of  Fotheringay,  though  the  coincidence  is  worth 
noting. 
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It  was  during  his  incumbency  that  our  Parish  Eegisters  had 
their  beginning.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  date  when  registration 
generally  began,  but  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his 
directions  to  Churchwardens,  says,  "  Parish  Registers  were  first 
ordered  by  the  Lord  Vice-Regent  Cromwell  in  the  30th  year  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  1538."  We  know  that  Cromwell's  Injunction 
met  with  a  shy  reception  from  the  clergy  generally,  and  in 
South  Kilworth  it  certainly  effected  nothing ;  nor  was  it  until 
1557,  when  further  stir  was  made  by  Cardinal  Pole's  inquiry, 
"  Whether  they  (the  clergy)  do  keep  the  Book  or  Register  of 
Christenings,  Buryings,  and  Marriages,"  that  Mr.  Chaundler  felt 
constrained  to   obey.      The  earliest  Register  began    1559.* 

The  book  in  which  it  began  was  headed  thus, — "  Liber  continens 
omnia  eorum  nomina  qui  in  Parochia  nostra  de  South  Kilworth 
sepulti  baptizati  vel  matrimoniali  nexu  conjuncti  fiirent."  Imprimis, 
de  sepultorum  nominibus  qui  obirent  ano  Domini  1559.  It  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  The  entries  made  in  the  earliest  Register 
extant  are  only  transcriptions  from  that  first  book,  and  date  from 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  doubtless  owing  their  origin  to 
that  "  Constitution,  approved  by  the  Archbishop,  Bishops,  and 
Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury"  (October  25,  1597),  which 
contained  minute  directions  for  the  proper  preservation  of  Parish 
Registers,  and  the  appointment  of  certain  persons  to  examine  them. 

Henceforth,  disobedience  became  penal.  The  entries  so  transcribed 
contain  no  reference  to  Chaundler,  the  rector,  but  we  know  that 
on  his  avoidance  of  the  living  in  1565,  he  made  room  for 
Robert  Knight.  In  a  certificate,  referred  to  in  Nichols  (vol.  iii.) 
under  the  parish  of  Allexton,  which  parish  Mr.  Knight  also  held, 
he  is  thus  described,  "  Presbyter,  non  conjugatus,  doctus,  residet, 
hospitalis,  deget  ibidem,  non  licentiatus  nee  praedicat,  duo  beneficia 
habet."  His  burial  occurred  at  Kilworth  in  1577,  and  is  thus 
entered  in  our  oldest  register,  "  Robertus  Knight,  clericus,  Sepultus 
2G  die  Decembris,  prsedict."  The  cure  of  souls  here  cannot  at 
that  day  have  been  extensive,  for  the  population  of  the  parish 
then  could  not  have  much  exceeded  120,  as  the  number  of 
families  in  the  village  was  only  twenty-three.  From  the  year 
1577  to  1599,  we  have  no  information,  through  Nichols,  as  to 
to  the  occupant  of  the  living,  but  I  find  two  entries  in  the  old 
register  which  perhaps  throw  light  upon  the  gap,  entries  which 
hitherto  have  escaped  notice.  A  clergyman  named  '•  Vausse"  died 
here  in  1593,  and  nine  years  previously  there  was  registered  the 
death  of  a  Margery  Vausset ;   and  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture 

*  One  entry  of  a  baptism  is  dated  the  previous  year,  but  it  is  among  the  baptisms  of 
1559. 

t  Margeria  Vausse  sepulta  12  die  Novembris  ano  prdiet'  (1584).  Johannes  Vausse 
clericus  sepultus  20  die  Aprilis,  ano  1593. 
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that  we  have,  in  this  clerk,  Mr.  John  Yausse,  the  missing  rector ; 
without  any  doubt  at  all,  he  must  have  been  the  one,  to  whom 
this  parish  was  looking  for  ministerial  offices,  until  Thomas  Geast 
appears  upon  the  scene,  as  the  minister. 

It  is  true  that  a  clergyman  named  Eogers,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  was  certainly  appointed  rector  in  1599,  and  Thomas  Geast  not 
until  1613,  but  I  am  led  to  infer  that  Eogers,  during  the  intervening 
years  was  non-resident,  while  ]\Ir.  Geast  acted  as  the  curate,  or  locum 
tenens.  I  will  give  my  reason.  Vausse's  death  occurred  in  1593,  and 
almost  immediately,  that  is  in  1595,  we  come  upon  the  baptismal  entry 
of  Thomas  Geast's  son,  Oliver,  in  due  time  followed  by  those  of  other 
children  ;  and  further,  it  is  Thomas  Geast,  and  not  Mr.  Eogers,  who 
about  the  year  1600,  signs  (together  with  the  church  wardens)  the 
newly  transcribed  extracts.  I  take  it  therefore  that  Geast  was  acting 
as  curate  in  charge  of  the  parish  from  Yausse's  death  until  his  own 
appointment  as  rector,  1613. 

Though  we  are  compelled  thus  to  regard  Master  Eogers  as  having 
been  only  a  non-resident  incumbent,  and  therefore  little  to  the 
parish,  whatever  the  parish  was  to  him,  I  draw  attention  to  his 
incumbency, in  order  that  I  may  correct  a  mistake  which  has  crept  into 
our  great  County  history.  Under  his  account  of  JN'orth  Kilworth, 
Nichols  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Eobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  in  which  the  Earl  thanks 
the  Lord  Keeper  for  presenting  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Eogers,  to  the 
living  of  Kilworth.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  1599,  at  which  time 
the  benefice  of  North  Kilworth  was  not  vacant.  That  it  refers  to 
South  Kilworth,  and  not  to  North,  is  clear  ;  and  the  letter  ought  to 
have  appeared  in  the  historian's  account  of  South  Kilworth,  where, 
in  the  list  of  rectors  the  name  Eogers  correctly  stands. 

The  mistake  having  been  made,  it  seems  worth  while  to  re- 
produce the  letter,  and  to  re-place  it  under  its  proper  parish. 
"  My  very  good  Lord, 

''  Your  Lordship  hath  made  me  greatlie  beholding  unto  you 
for  your  honerable  faver  towards  this  bearer,  my  Chaplain,  INIr. 
Eogers,  in  bestowing  upon  hym  the  advowson  of  Kilworthe;  which  I 
could  not  but  acknoledge  by  these  few  lines  in  his  behalfe,  to  vvitnes 
unto  your  Lordsliip  my  thankfull  acceptance  thereof,  and  my 
affection  to  hym  Avhom  it  hath  pleased  you  soe  much  to  sarve  for 
my  sake.  I  shall  be  readie  to  deserve  it  by  all  good  offices  I  can. 
And  so  I  committ  your  good  Lordship  to  God's  best  protection. 
From  the  Court  the  19th  of  February,  1599. 

"  Your  Lordship's  very  assured, 

"  Essex. 
"  To  the  right  hon.   my  very    good  Lord,  the  L.    Keper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England."* 

*  At  tlie  above  date,  a  Clergyman  named  Norton  Buckeridge  was  Rector  of  North 
Kilworth;  he  died  in  1600. 
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From  1613  until  1659,  we  have  no  mention  of  any  other 
incumbent  than  this  Thomas  Geast,  yet,  the  date  of  his  avoidance 
of  the  living  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  registers.  In  them  we 
lose  all  trace  of  his  hand-writing  after  1G31  ;  though  in  1633,  and 
1636,  the  family  name  again  occurs,  presumably  on  the  baptism  of 
two  grandchildren.  But  the  Eegisters  soon  after  this  date  were  kept 
most  irregularly,  the  names  entered  are  few, — those  of  a  few  families 
only;  unmistakable  evidence  to  us  of  the  Church's  slackening  hold  up- 
on the  religious  life  of  the  people  at  that  period,  through  the  disastrous 
influence  of  the  Great  Eebellion.  The  Geast  family  then  dis- 
appears, but,  under  what  circumstances  it  disappears  the  Registers 
do  not  tell  us.  Who  he  was  who  officiated  here  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate, 
is  nowhere  recorded  in  them.  A  Parliamentary  return  exists, 
made  in  1650,  in  which  the  resident  minister  is  set  down  as 
"  no  preacher  ",  but  that  it  refers  to  Thomas  Geast  is  little  likely.* 

This  confused  state  of  the  Eegisters,  coupled  with  our  ignorance, 
lias  allowed  a  mistake  to  creep  in,  regarding  the  Eectors  of  the 
Parish,  which  it  is  well  for  us  at  once  to  displace.  On  the  last 
page  of  the  earliest  Eegister  is  written  a  list  of  the  incumbents, 
headed  by  Thomas  Geast ;  then  follows  "  Guil  Laud,  Archiepisc  : 
Cantuarien : "  as  though  Archbishop  Laud  had  once  held  the 
living.  In  another  place  a  similar  list  occurs ;  and  further,  in 
liegister  II.  the  mistake  receives  an  apparent  confirmation  through 
a  masterly  sketch  of  the  Archbishop,  in  gown  and  falling  collar, 
which  is  found  on  a  blank  page  of  the  book,  with  the  words 
u^Yillmus  Laud,  1638.  Vandyke  delt^.,"  in  antiquated  writing; — a 
trap  for  the  unwary.  The  whole  thing  is  a  myth.  Laud  was  never 
Eector  of  the  parish  ;  ^North  Kilworth  he  did  hold,  as  a  non-resident 
incumbent,!  from  April,  1608,  until  October,  1609,  when  he 
exchanged  it  for  Tilbury,  in  Essex;  perhaps  from  that  circum- 
stance the  mistake  arose.  But  if  the  connection  of  the  parish 
with  ecclesiastical  greatness  in  the  person  of  Laud,  is  purely 
mythical,  not  less  so  is  the  conue3tion  of  its  Registers  with  artistic 
greatness,  in  the  person  of  Vandyke.  The  real  draughtsman  has 
been  discovered,  and  with  the  discovery  this  conceit  explodes. t 

*  The  regular  registration  of  marriage  and  burial  ceases  in  1611,  that  of  baptism  con- 
tinues until  Iti-lo.  Tlieii,  sucli  entries  as  are  male,  are  intermingled.  A  baptism  in  1617  — 
1649,  160'J,  16.U— absolutely  none  in  oiher  years.  One  entry  loolcs  like  a  mere  quiz  upon  regis- 
tration, written  iu  dog  Latin,  and  the  book  itself  becomes  a  boolc  to  scribble  in !  The  only  list 
kept  with  some  regularity  is  that  of  the  Churchwardens,— 16-J;3— 1649. 

t  He  also  held  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stanford,  Northants. 

X  Dr.  Griffiths,  the  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  in 
1814,  was  distinguished  by  uncommon  skill  as  an  amateur  artist,  and  not  always  in  crayons. 
He  was  noted  for  producing  poker-drawings;  in  the  Common-room  of  his  College  were  to 
be  seen  two  portraits— one  of  Henry  IV'.,  the  otiiei-  that  of  Robert  Dadley,  h  irl  ot  Leicester, 
burnt  into  the  panel  of  the  wainscot  with  a  hot  poker,—-  a  curious  mode  of  delineation  !  —A 
History  of  the  Universily  of  Oxford,  Akerman,  vol.  i.,  page  40. 
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Under  the  influences  of  the  Eeformation  and  the  Eebellion.  a 
change  of  usage  is  to  be  observed  during  the  years  in  which  Mr. 
Geast  held  the  office  of  rector,  which  is  worth  our  noting.  It  was 
the  substitution  of  one  class  of  Christian  names  for  another  very 
different.  It  had  been  customary  at  christenings  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  give  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  saints  to  a  child,  in  the 
belief  that  a  child  so  named  was  taken  under  the  special  protection 
of  that  saint.  Accordingly  we  find  in  our  oldest  Eegister,  the 
baptismal  names  chosen  for  girls  were  not  only  those  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  or  St.  Anne,  but  also  the  names  of  saints  of 
less  repute,  St.  Audrey,  St.  Faith,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Ursula,  St. 
Petronella,  while  the  boys  were  being  called  Gregory,  Lawrence, 
Christopher,  Nicholas,  as  well  as  Peter,  Thomas,  and  John.  Pass  on 
a  few  years,  however,  to  a  period  when  the  Protestant  teaching  of  the 
Reformers  had  begun  to  make  lodgment  in  men's  customs  as  in  their 
thoughts,  and  the  names  derived  from  saints  drop  almost  entirely 
out  of  use,  their  place  being  taken  by  others,  culled  from  the  Old 
Testament  scrijotures:  as  an  Isaac  (1663),  Abigail  (1666),  Abraham, 
son  of  an  Isaac  (1675),  Joshua  (1699),  Sarah,  Ruth,  Job,  Jeremiah, 
Samuel;  while  in  1675  was  buried  a  Bathsheba.  The  Hebrew 
graft  sometimes  looks  queer  upon  the  English  stock,  but  so  far  as 
the  change  of  use  betokened  an  increased  use  of,  and  reverence  for 
the  English  Bible,  one  feels  able  to  welcome  it,  especially  as  no 
instance  may  be  detected  in  which  the  extravagance  of  religious 
feeling  has  betrayed  the  Puritanism  of  the  village  into  using 
names  of  absurdly  sounding  combination. 

To  rector  Geast's  time  belongs  the  "  black  and  white  "  house 
still  standing  in  the  village,  with  its  figures  of  animals  quaintly 
graven  in  the  outside  beam,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  plumes 
repeated  in  the  devices  among  the  ornamental  wood-work.  The 
house  must  have  been  a  new  one  when  Thomas  Geast  was  rector. 
Standing  near  the  village,  in  his  time  also,  but  far  indeed  then  from 
being  new,  was  the  Moated  House,  which  from  olden  days  had  been 
the  property  of  an  ancient  family,  the  Belgraves.* 

In  1641  the  manor  was  sold  by  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Cave  of  Stan- 
ford, and  then,  together  with  the  manorial  rights,  the  Moated  House 
and  its  curtilage  passed  away  from  the  Belgraves.  For  some  years 
after  the  sale  it  was  alloAved  to  stand,  but  about  the  close  of  the 
century,  when  the  hall  at  Stanford  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Roger  Cave, 
the  Moated  House  was  pulled  down,  and  its  materials  were  used  in 
the  rebuilding.  This  purchase  by  Sir  Thomas  established  between 
his  estate  and  the  parish  of  South  Kilworth  an  enduring  connection, 

*  The  connection  of  the  Belgj-ave  family  with  South  Kilworth  dates  back  to  days  much 
more  distant.  We  are  told  by  Nichols  that  Robert  de  Belgrave  held  lands  hereof  the  Honour  of 
Leicester  in  134(i,  yet  long-lasting  as  was  the  tie,  the  name  occurs  only  once  in  the  old  Register 
on  the  death  of  Margareta  Belgrave  in  1617. 
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for  liis  successor  in  the  eighth  degree,  Lord  Braye  of  Stanford  Park, 
still  holds  the  manor.* 

Its  transfer  occurred  at  a  period  when  the  transfer  of  something 
far  greater  was  taking  place  in  England;  when  power  was  passing  into 
the  hands  of  subjects  from  those  of  the  King.  During  those 
troubles  the  Caves  were  Eoyalist ;  nay,  such  was  their  zeal  for 
"the  Cause"  that  one  Christmas-tide,  both  father  and  son — Sir 
Thomas  the  Baronet,  and  Sir  Thomas  the  Knight — resisted  the 
officers  of  the  Parliament,  as  they  came  to  Stanford  searching  for 
arms.     The  estate  suffered  accordingly. 

"  The  arms  being  demanded,  Sir  Thomas  Cave  the  younger  said 
he  would  die  before  they  should  be  delivered  ;  and  the  bell  upon 
the  house  rung,  and  the  bells  in  the  steeple  ;  and  there  were  divers 
men  in  the  steeple ;  and  there  were  centinels  with  muskets  at 
the  doors,  and  many  were  gathered  together  in  the  yard  with 
forks  and  staves,  and  did  oppose  the  execution  of  a  warrant 
from  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  ths  county  of  I^orthampton.  Sir 
Thomas  Cave  the  younger,  confesses,  his  father  said,  he  would 
die  in  the  house  before  he  would  deliver  the  arms  (as  well  as 
himself),  and  that  he  would  not  have  delivered  them  to  any 
of  either  side,  but  the  King  himself;  and  he  would  have  done 
as  much  if  any  other  had  come  but  His  Majesty."! 

The  plot  of  ground  where  the  old  Manor  House  stood  lies  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  road  to  Rugby,  at  the  bottom  of  the  decline  by 
which  you  leave  the  village.  It  is  even  now  called  ''the  Motts  " 
(Moats),  and  with  a  little  help  from  surviving  names,  it  is  easy  for 
any  one  standing  there  on  the  green  sward  to  make  out  how  the 
House  stood,  where  the  carriage  way  was  which  led  up  to  it,  and 
which  have  been  the  fish-ponds,  and  the  moat.  On  one  hand  is  a 
field  still  known  as  the  *' hall  close  "  ;  on  the  other  you  have  "  the 
Groves " ;  behind  you  lies  "  the  orchard,"  together  with  its 
"  nursery  "  for  saplings. 

The  last  appointment  to  the  living  had  been  made  by  the  Crown, 
the  new  one  was  made  by  the  Parliamentary  "  Committee  of 
Sequestration."  In  Nichols  it  appears  under  the  date  1659  ;  sup- 
posing that  date  to  be  correct,  then  the  baptisms  of  two  girls, 
Magdalena  (1654)  and  IMaiia  (1656),  must  have  been  insertions  by 

*  The  claim  which  the  Cave  family  set  up  to  the  Barony  of  Braye  was  determined  in  its 
favour  in  1839.  as  heirs  of  John.  Lord  Braye,  who  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Braye, 
summoned  to  Parliament  by  writ  in  the  21st  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Of  the  second  Lord 
Braye,  several  notices  occur  in  King  Edward  I  V.'s  "  Journal  of  Iiis  Own  lleign."  In  May.  1560, 
he  with  other  lords,  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  M  arqnis  of  Northampton,  when  the  Marquis 
was  the  bearer  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  French  King.  Again  he  is  mentioned  under 
date  October  3 1 ,  loSl,  and  January,  \oh2.  And  in  the  Commission  appointed  in  155;^,  to  inquire 
into  the  charge  that  "plate  juelles  belles  and  ornaments  of  churches  be  in  somme  places 
embeselled  or  removed  contraiye  to  (the  King's)  former  expresse  commaundement,"  the 
name  of  John,  Lord  Braye,  appears  associated  with  that  of  Lord  Northampton.  {I'atent  Roll, 
6  Edw.  vi.  p.  7.)     His  commission  was  for  the  county  of  Bedford. 

t  Information  taken  (as  is  supposed)  at  Daventry.    Nichols,  vol.  iv. 
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the  new  incumbent,  made  shortly  after  coming  into  residence,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  son  Henry's  chrivstening.  On  a  previous  page 
he  signs  his  own  name  thus,  "  Job  Grey,  Eector,  1659,"  where  also  he 
has  written  the  baptismal  entry  of  four  other  persons. 

If  one  of  Mr,  Grey's  names  implied  Puritan  affinities,  the  other 
involved  noble  birth.  He  was  the  third  son  of  that  Anthony  Grey, 
Earl  of  Kent,  whose  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  as  that  of  one  who  took  a  side  against  the  Crown.* 

Mr.  Grey's  tenure  of  office  as  Eector  was  marked  by  one  event 
of  some  importance  to  the  parish.  The  peal  of  bells  was  renewed 
in  1659. 

Of  old,  the  talk  in  the  village  has  been  that  anciently  the  peal 
consisted  of  five  bells;  but  that  upon  a  time,  when  they  were  sent  to 
the  founders  to  be  re-cast,  the  villagers  were  compelled- to  part  with 
one,  not  being  able  to  defray  the  foundry  charges  ;  since  then  the 
peal  has  consisted  of  only  four.  Such,  I  say,  has  been  the  tale  ; 
some  colour  is  lent  to  it  by  the  fact  that  a  marked  interval  in  tone 
is  certainly  to  be  noticed  between  the  third  and  fourth  bell.  If  it 
be  true,  the  story  must  refer  to  this  time.  The  bells  carry  on  their 
shoulders  the  date  1659  ;  and  being  thus  dated  I  think  it  not 
unfair  to  presume  that  the  first  public  occasion  on  which  the  new 
bells  rang  out  a  peal,  was  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  the  date  of 
the  kingdom's  rejoicing  at  the  Restoration  of  its  Eoyalty.f 

In  1662,  Mr.  Grey's  incumbency  ceased,  he  had  more  valuable 
preferment  in  the  rectory  of  Ibstock  (co.  Leicester),  and  in  the  above- 
named  year  this  place  lost  sight  of  him.  To  his  successor, 
Thomas  Meynall,  belongs  the  credit  of  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
practise  of  regular  registration.  He  made  a  fresh  start  with  the 
registers,  and  heads  it  with  the  old  form,  "  Liber  continens  eorum 
nomina,  &c."  1663.  His  intentions  were  better  than  his  per- 
formance. Belonging  to  his  time  was  the  acquirement  of  the  only 
endowment  of  ancient  date  which  the  parish  possesses.  "  John 
Gobert  of  Coventry,  Esq.,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  10  March, 
1623,  gave  £600  to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  lands  and  tenements 

»  When  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  to  make  a  new  Great  Seal,  spite  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  declared  the  counterfeiting  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  be 
High  Treason,  this  Earl  of  Kent  was  one  of  the  two  Peers  to  whose  joint  custody  the  new  Seal 
•was  entrusted.  The  Earl  of  Rutlar.d  was  first  named,  *•  but  he  was  so  modest  as  not  to  think 
himself  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  a  trust.  Whereupon  they  nominated  in  his  room, 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  a  man  of  far  meaner  parts,  ulio  rendily  accepted  the  place.'' — Clarendon's 
IHstorij.  Book  vii.  The  Earldom  came  to  the  ground,  I  believe,  before  tlje  end  of  the  century, 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign,  through  want  of  means  to  sustain  the  dignity. 

t  The  bells  bear  the  following  inscriptions: — 

1.  GOD   SAVE   HIS  CHVKCH.    165P. 

2.  JHESVS   BEE   OVR  SPEED,     1659. 

3.  IHS  NAZAPtENVS   REX.     G.  OLDFIELD.    1659. 

4.  ALL   GLOKY    BE   TO   GOD   ON   HIGH.     1659, 

G.  Oldfield  was  a  bell-founder  at  Nottingham.  The  inscription  on  the  first  bell  occurs  on 
sixteen  other  bells  in  the  County  of  Leicester  of  the  same  reriod.  That  upon  the  second  bell 
occurs  only  at  Desford,  lets  ;  the  third  inscription  is  found  on  two.  Diseworth,  1672,  and 
St.  Nicholas,  Leicester.  1656  ;  that  on  the  fourth  upon  three,  viz.,  Castle  Donnington.  1661, 
Claybrooke,  1672,  Somerby,  166i.— The  Church  Bells  of  Leicestershire.    Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 
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for  ever,  to  the  uses  and  purposes  in  the  said  will  expressed,  viz., 
for  the  maintenance  of  to  poore  schoilers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
£16  yearly,  to  each  £8  apiece  yearly,  40s.  yearly  to  the  poor  of  South 
Kilworth,  &c.,  &c."  *  After  Meynall  c^^me  William  Eichardson, 
in  1667.  He  seems  to  have  found  a  wife  in  the  village,  and  the 
family  from  which  she  was  taken  had  been  resident  there  for  some 
years.  Of  gentle  birth,f  the  deserted  Manor  House  was  perhaps 
her  home  ;  however  that  may  have  have  been,  in  the  winter  of  1G66, 
Joan  Hodges  found  herself  installed  as  mistress  at  the  rectory. 

First  the  marriage  stands  recorded,  then  come  the  baptisms  of 
children,  five  in  succession,  lastly  of  twins.  Here,  it  must  be  noted, 
that  on  the  revival  of  registration  English  was  commonly  employed, 
but  whenever  Mr.  Eichardson  had  to  enter  the  baptism  of  his  own 
children,  he  fell  back  on  the  more  stately  Latin.  His  Latin  failed 
him  however  when  the  twins  came,  such  was  the  gravity  of  the  case. 
Born  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  twins  waited  for  baptism  only  two 
days,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  entry  was  made,  "  Samuel  and  Joan 
EichardsDn,  son  ard  daughter  of  William  and  Joan  Eichardson, 
borne  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  May  ye  27th,  and 
baptized  May  ye  29th,  the  King's  birth  and  returne,  1680."  This 
is  not  the  only  occasion  when  the  royalist  feeling  of  the  rector  peeps 
out,  to  find  expression  in  the  pages  of  the  parish  register.  On 
another  leaf  we  find  this  note,  "  0"^  late  Gracious  King  Charles  ye 
Second  departed  this  life  on  firiday  ye  sixth  day  of  ffebruary,  1684, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoone,  and  ye  Duke  of  York 
being  proclaimed  immediately  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  at  ye 
markett  at  Lutterworth  by  ye  Earle  of  Denbigh,  Sir  Eoger  Cave,  &c., 
by  ye  name  of  James  ye  Second  of  England  and  of  Scotland  ye 
7th,  ye  12th  day  of  ye  present  monthe  of  ffeb.  1684.  W™  God 
p^serve." 

The  use  of  the  dead  language  once  again  comes  back  in  another 
entry,  which  concerns  the  Eector's  family.  Apparently  it  was  made 
one  idle,  happ}^  day,  when  all  assembled  at  the  rectory,  the  family  were 
bent  on  doing  something  which  would  transmit  to  us,  all  that  could  be 
transmitted  of  themselves.  At  leastin  this  way  does  the  following  entry 
read  to  me ;  and  if  it  may  not  be  read  thus  then  one  can  only  wonder 
what  fancy  possessed  them,  in  thus  grouping  themselves  together  as  a 
family  for  the  sake  of  those  who  should  come  after  them.  On  the 
fortieth  page  of  the  earliest  Eegister,  after  committing  to  the  parch- 
ment their  names,  with  respective  days  and  years  of  birth,  they 
added,  "  Xos  quorum  nomina  sunt  superscripta  sumus  filii  et  filial 
Gulielmi  et  Jonse  Eichardson,  ejusdem  parochite  de  South  Kilworth 

*  This  "  forty  shillings  yearly  "  now  fonns  part  of  the  income  of  the  village  school,  with 
consent  of  rector  and  church  wardens,  and  the  charitable  endowment  is  recorded  on  a  brass 
plate,  which  now  hangs  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  church  tower. 

t  Her  kinsman,  Peregrine,  is  described  in  the  register,  as  "  generosus,"  i.e.,  Latin  for 
gentleman. 
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Ministri."  Not  miicli  further  on  we  come  upon  the  entry  made 
about  each  one  of  us,  last  of  all ;  but  for  what  reason  Mr.  Eichardson 
was  buried  at  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  and  not  in  the  place  of  which 
he  had  been  so  long  time  the  incumbent,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  So 
it  was  however;*  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  only  grave  of  a 
Rector  of  South  Kilworth,  which  we  can  point  to,  until  recent 
times  are  approached,  lies  miles  away  from  his  own  grave-yard. 

A  Clergyman,  named  Rowland  Oakeley,  twenty-nine  j'ears  of  age, 
was  presented  to  the  living  the  month  after  Mr.  Richardson's  death, 
by  the  royal  patrons,  William  of  Orange  and  his  Queen  Mary. 
Shortly  after  induction,  he  married,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
father,  t 

His  marriage,  somehow,  seems  to  have  led  toothers;  in  1708, 
Hannah  Oakeley,  the  Rector's  kinswoman,  probably  his  sister,  took 
one  Mr.  Richard  Joanes,  a  parishioner,  as  her  lord  and  master. 
But  who  can  divine  the  cause  which  in  1701,  made  the  Rector  of 
Husband's  Bosworth  select  South  Kilworth  Church,  for  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Judith  Tomlinson,  of  Theddingworth  ?  If  we  may 
judge  by  Mr.  Oakely's  own  description  of  his  rectory -house,  pre- 
served in  the  "Terrier,"  dated  May  8,  1708, J  it  cannot  have  been 
its  attractions  which  caused  an  atmosphere  so  connubial  as  this  at 
South  Kilworth. 

Happily,  the  Registers  do  more  than  introduce  us  to  some  of 
Rowland  Oakeley 's  connections,  and  describe  his  abode.  With 
"  ye  parlour  boarded,  ye  hall  bricked,  ye  kitchen  pitched  with 
pebbles,  and  ye  rest  earthen  floors,"  a  homely  one  it  would  have 
seeemed  now  to  our  more  luxurious  natures  ;  and  all  through  liomehj 
is  the  word  which  most  thoroughly  pictures  it.  For,  what  is 
"  homely,"  in  its  first  intention,  but  home-like  ?  And  home-like, 
"  like  a  home,"  is,  what  I  suspect  his  house  was.  Like  a  home 
he  made  it  to  others,  and  that  drew  others  to  it,  and  around  him. 
At  least  Ave  possess  evidence  in  the  Registers,  enough  to  prove  the 
Rector's  disposition  to  have  been  that  of  a  benevolent,  kindly- 
hearted  man,  seriously  concerned  in  the  well-being  of  his  people. 
One  attempt  he  made  to  improve  their  condition  is  to  be  seen  in 

*  Gulielmus  Eichardson  Reti"  de  Kilworth  Australi  sepultus  fuit  duodecimo  die  Septembris 
in  temple  St.  Martyns  {sic)  apud  Leicestr.     Anno  Dom.  1694. 

t  One  son,  baptised  in  November,  1697,  and  named  John,  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  took 
Holy  Orders.  He  oflBciated  here  as  curate,  signing  his  name  after  his  father's,  at  page  52  of 
the  old  Register.  He  married  Miss  Dickons,  of  Dingley,and  later  on  in  the  Register  the  bap- 
tisuis  of  two  children  of  his  are  recorded. 

X  In  the  same  Terrier,  these  are  the  furniture  and  utensils  of  ye  Ch.  and  chancel.  "  Im- 
prinius,  a  large  folio  Bible,  and  Conion  Prayer  Book  folio.  A  Coiiion  Prayer  Book  octavo  for 
ye  Clarke  ....  a  Turkey  work  cu-hion  for  ye  pulpit,  a  Communion  Table  of  wood.  A  silver 
chalice  with  a  cover  weighing  nine  ounces  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  A  large  pewter 
fl;iggon.  A  pewter  plate.  A  scarlet  carpet  cloth,  bordered  with  Turkey  work  and  edged  with 
a  silk  fringe  for  ye  Communion  Table.  A  Holland  surplice,  Four  bells  and  a  clock."  Of  these, 
some  have  disappeared,  but  the  old  Communion  Table,  with  its  cover,  the  "  bordered  scarlet 
carpet  cloth,"  and  the  pewter  plate  remain  to  us. 
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the  resolution  of  a  vestry  meeting,  held  shortly  after  he  became 
Rector,  February  14,  1697. 

"  Then  proposed  to  the  Parish  for  their  advantage  that  a  part 
of  the  fallow  field  being  in  Bridewell  should  be  layd  down  for  hay, 
the  profits  whereof  to  be  layd  up  for  a  constant  stock  to  keep  ye 
poor  on  work,  and  what  is  gained  by  it  to  relieve  those  who  are 
not  able  to  work.  (Signed), 

"  Rowland  Oakeley,  and  eighteen  others." 

Some  measure  of  success  attended  the  scheme,  but  it  did  not 
really  succeed,  as  another  extract  of  the  following  year  will  shew  ; 
like  some  other  well  meant  plans  for  the  common  weal,  this  of  his 
was  foiled  b}  the  greed  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  One 
day,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  Rector's  absence,  the  stream  set 
flowing  by  him  was  turned,  and  made  to  take  a  less  charitable 
channel,  and  he  vents  his  indignation  (did  he  not  well  to  be  angry  1) 
in  these  complaining  words.  He  is  speaking  of  the  profits  which 
had  already  accrued, — "  Of  this,  one  part  was  spent  in  learning  the 
poor  to  spin  gersy,  and  ye  other  part  thro  ye  instigation  of  William 
Rurditt  prevailing  on  ye  covetous  principles  of  ye  rest  of  ye  neigh- 
bourhood, was,  by  general  consent,  in  ye  absence  of  ye  minister, 
diverted  from  its  first  design,  to  ye  payment  of  town  levys."  I 
observe  Burditt's  signature  is  attached  to  the  resolution  previously 
passed  in  Vestry.     Was  it  by  accident  he  was  the  last  to  sign  it  ] 

Good  Mr.  Oakeley's  domestic  happiness  stood  unclouded  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  a  sunny  time — 

"  of  cheerful  yesterdays, 
"  And  confident  tomorrows." 

From  that  which  comes  before  us  in  a  later  page  of  the  Register 
we  are  justified  in  believing  those  important  years  of  his  life  to  have 
been  spent  in  a  praiseworthy  discharge  of  his  duties  as  parish  priest. 
At  last,  however,  the  clouds  gathered,  and  brake  heavily.  His 
wife's  death  occurred  in  February,  1725.  Next  came  (and  apparently 
within  five  Aveeks  of  her's)  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Again,  before 
the  ending  of  the  year,  he  stands  by  a  third  grave,  that  of  his  daughter 
Catherine.  Thus  blow  succeeded  blow.  They  seem  to  prepare 
us  for  the  following  notice  of  his  own  death,  as  doubtless  they 
prepared  him  for  the  event  itself.  Within  two  years  only  Avas  it 
written,  by  some  friendly  hand,  under  whose  kind  touch,  the  record 
became  the  record  of  the  rector's  virtues,  as  of  his  decease  ;  and  it 
is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I,  one  of  his  successors, 
to-day  release  it  from  the  quiet  entombment  of  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

February  11,  1728.  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland  Oakeley,  a  pastor 
of  good  learning  and  exemplary  probity,  rector  of  this  parish,  and  a 
most  vigilant  and  faithful  pastor  in  ye  same,  for  ye  space  of  34  years. 
Aged  63  years." 
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March  19,  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  tlie  liev.  GeofFry  Ekyns, 
apparently  a  non-resident  incumbent,  for  a  curate,  named  Thomas 
Dent,  always  signs  the  registers.  Ekyns  held  the  living  only  for 
three  years,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  ^Villiam  Collyer,  who  possessed 
at  the  same  time  the  benefice  of  Cold  Ashby,  Nortliamjjtonshire. 
Collyer  was  rector  here  for  full  thirty  years.  I  doubt  not  that  he  left 
mark  for  good  somewhere,  but  I  cannot  trace  it  here.  Such  traces 
as  I  do  find  command  not  my  own  admiration.  Judging  by  the 
registers,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  usual  practice  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  privately  ;  indeed  so  rarely  was  it  public,  as  the 
Church  intends,  that  its  occurrence  is  noted  as  peculiar.  Further, 
it  was  in  his  day  that  the  fourteenth  century  church  demanded 
repairs,  and  the  way  in  which  he  met  the  demand  gives  another 
sign  of  slackness  in  parish  administration.  I  take  the  following 
description  from  a  note  in  Nichols'  Leicestershire,  which  is  itself 
taken  from  a  manuscript  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave's  of  Stanford,  in  1754. 
''  This  church  consisted  heretofore  of  a  nave  and  two  ailes,  tolerably 
regular  ;  but  being  very  ruinous  through  length  of  time,  and  want 
of  annual  reparation  (as  is  the  unhappy  case  of  most  country 
churches),  the  north  aile  was  taken  down  under  authority  of  the 
Ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  1741  ;  and,  with  the  produce  of  the  old 
lead  and  other  materials,  together  with  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
a  town  levy,  the  nave  and  south  aile  are  incorporated,  thoroughly 
repaired  and  new  pewed,  and  the  timber  of  the  roof  fresh  laid  and 
covered  with  new  lead  ;  as  also  a  part  of  the  chancel  taken  in,  to 
enlarge  the  body  of  the  church  (by  consent  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Collier, 
rector)  and  allow  room  for  the  erecting  of  a  gallery,  in  the  manner 
and  place  where  heretofore  the  rood-loft  was  set  up  ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  liberty  so  given,  the  part  taken  from  the  chancel  was 
for  the  future  to  be  deemed  as  part  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  to  be 
maintained  and  repaired  accordingly  by  the  parishioners  and  not  by 
the  rector."  An  age  of  church  restoration  like  ours  must  not  be 
hypercritical  in  its  judgment  of  another,  when  the  restoration 
of  churches  was  infrequent  and  more  difficult ;  honour  is  due  to 
to  those  persons  then  who  "  did  what  they  could,"  but  in  the  above 
transacjtion,  I  confess  I  do  not  care  for  the  complexion  of  the  rector's 
bargain.  The  next  change  occurred  in  1763.  A  memorandum 
signed  by  the  neighbouring  vicar  of  Stanford,  informs  us  that  on  the 
9th  of  March  in  that  year,  he  inducted  into  the  living,  the  Rev.  James 
AncelL  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  son  of  a 
clergyman  (who,  as  curate  of  Bitteswell,  had  been  greatly  respected 
there),  Mr.  Ancell  obtained  the  living  of  South  Kilworth  through 
the  influence  of  Basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh.  Previously  he  had  been 
the  earl's  private  chaplain,  and  curate  of  the  parish  of  Monks  Kirby. 
On  th^  occasion  of  a  public  fast  in  1757,  Mr.  Ancell  was  the  author 
of  a  sermon,  entitled,  "  National  Virtue  the  condition  of  National 
Happiness'' ;  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  reputation  as  a  preacher,  for 
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the  recollection  of  his  gifts  had  not  quite  died  out  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Village  tradition  in  my  time  has  asserted  it,  as  well  as 
that,  which  I  am  about  to  mention.  Old  people  here  used  to  relate 
how  Mr.  Ancell,  when  his  rectory  house  underwent  repairs,  through 
some  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  was  unj  iistly  compelled  to  pay 
for  them  twice  over ;  hence  arose  crippled  means,  a  state  of  embar- 
rasment  which  saddened  and  shortened  his  life.  It  was  said  in  the 
village  that  he  died  heart  broken,  and  then, 

"a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  bore  him  from  his  home 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave  ; 

the  grave  of  all  his  griefs,  we  trust,  as  of  IviS  mortal  remains.  A 
tombstone  marks  the  spot  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  eastern  side. 

Poor  Mr.  Ancell's  decease  occurred  in  May,  1775,  and  not  until 
May,  1777,  was  his  successor  appointed,  the  second  son  of  the  squire 
of  Stanford,  IMr.  Charles  Cave.  Unless  village  memories  have  been 
at  fault,  all  matters  which  affect  parish  and  church  life  were  well 
cared  for  during  the  nine  years  of  his  incumbency.  But  all  marks 
of  that  care,  save  one,  time  has  now  obliterated,^ — -it  is  that  which 
we  possess  in  his  hand  writing — never  was  penmanship  in  a  parish 
register  more  excellent  than  his.  Mr.  Cave  obtained  still  better 
church  preferment  in  1786  ;  and  subsequently  upon  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  the  seventh  baronet,  in  1792,  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
the  family  estate  passing  to  his  niece,  Sarah,  Baroness  Braye. 

The  tenure  of  the  next  incumbent  was  made  memorable  by  the 
enclosure  of  the  parish  land.  An  Act  was  passscl  in  1789  for  this 
purpose.  By  the  Award  then  made,  dated  January  30th,  1790, 
certain  Commissioners  set  out  and  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chambers,  rector,  and  his  successors,  some  257  acres,  in  lieu  of  and 
in  full  compensation  for  all  manner  of  tithe  ;  and  further,  the  same 
Commissioners  did  then  set  out  and  award  to  the  church  wardens 
and  their  successors,  for  the  time  being,  "  a  certain  plot  or  parcel  of 
land  containing  twenty-three  aci'es,  one  rood,  and  twenty-two 
perches,"  the  produce  of  which  allotment,  it  is  understood  (though 
not  expressed  in  the  award),  was  intended  for  the  repair  of  the 
Parish  Church.* 

Mr,  Chambers  having  been  appointed  in  June,  1786,  ^vas  suc- 
ceeded in  1817  by  the  Pvev.  William  Pearson,  LL.D,,  r,P,S. 
Dr.  Pearson  was  widely  distinguished  for  his  high  scientific 
attainments, — an  astronomer,  he  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  But  he  was  locally  distinguished  also  for  his 
gifts  to  the  parish  of  which  he  was  for  thirty  years  the  incumbent 

*  See  the  Terrier  of  South  Kilirorth,  "  made  .and  renewed  according  to  the  old  evidences 
and  knowledge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  this  1st  day  of  Noveniher,  1S2I,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  George,  Lord  IJishop  of  Lincoln." 

That  this  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Award  seems  clear,  because  that  allotment 
was  made  to  the  Church  Wardens,  "  in  lieu  of ,  and  in  full  recompence  for  several  pieces  of 
ground  lying  within  the  late  open  and  common  fields  of  South  Kilworth,  and  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Church  Land," 
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South  Kilworth  was  indebted  to  him  for  an  organ  in  the 
church,  a  costly  service  in  silver  of  Communion  plate,  and  the 
erection  of  an  aisle.*  To  him  also  the  village  school  owed  its  first 
buildings,  and  two  endowments  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor.     He  died  in  1847. 

The  names  of  the  clergy,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  who 
ministered  in  the  ancient  Norman  church,  have  already  been  given. 
To  that  building  belong  (of  the  remains  left  to  us)  the  round  arches, 
the  Font,  the  sepulchral  slab  under  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle, 


*  On  the  re-construction  of  the  parish  church  in  18G8-69.  this  north  aisle  was  replaced 
by  another,  built  in  true  character  on  the  very  lines  of  the  ancient  Norman  edifice,  through 
the  munificence  of  his  great  nephew,  Colonel  Pearson, 
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whicli  is  figured  on  the  preceding  page,  the  stone  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  lying  now  under  an  arch  within  the  cliancel.  Its  dura- 
tion was  proljably  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  then  rebuilt,  and  of  that  rebuilding 
we  possess  now  only  the  tower  and  spire.  The  imperfect  list 
which  follows  presents  in  order  the  names  of  some  of  its  rectors. 

John  Eanedoun,  1495,  resigned. 

John  Dewy,  U95. 

William  Chaundler,  1534. 

Eobert  Knight,  1565-77. 

John  Vausse,  died  1593. 

Eogers,  1599. 

Thomas  Geast,  1613. 

Job  Grey,  1659. 

Thomas  Meynell,  1662. 

AVilliam  Eichardson,  1667. 

Eowland  Oakeley,  1694. 

Jeffery,  Ekins,  1*728. 
Then  we  come  to  another  important  change  in  the  building,  as 
it  was  altered  in  1741.  The  tower  and  spire  were  left,  but  the 
aisles  disappeared,  the  chancel  was  shortened,  and  the  old  round 
arches  of  the  first  church  became  a  part  of  the  outside  wall.  Thus 
are  they  figured  in  Nichols  (vol.  iv.  plate  xxix.).  Happily,  that 
mishapen  structure  has  not  survived  our  times  ;  the  clergy  who 
performed  the  divine  Offices  within  its  shrunken  walls,  were — 

AVilliam  Collyer,  1732. 

James  Ancell,  1763-75. 

Charles  Cave,  1777. 

Charles  Chambers,  1786. 

William  Pearson,  LL.D.,  1817. 
And  now,  I  think  all  has  been  told  that  may  be  told  of  the 
clergy  and  church  of  South  Kilworth,  in  past  days.  It  amounts 
certainly  to  more  than  a  mere  roll  call  of  dead  men's  names,  but 
confessedly  it  is  wanting  in  much  wliich  could  have  clothed  the 
narrative  with  an  interest  really  substantial,  and  brought  back 
before  us  with  distinctness  their  lives.  Xay,  to  some  I  may  seem 
to  have  gone  too  far,  now  and  then,  in  my  endeavour  to  make  these 
dry  bones  live  ;  but  that  is  alleged  of  essays  far  more  important 
than  this.  "  My  friend,"  said  Faust  to  the  student,  (who  was 
growing  enthusiastic  about  the  spirit  of  Past  Ages,)  "My  friend,  the 
times  which  are  gone  are  to  us  a  book  with  seven  seals  ;  what  you 
call  the  spirit  of  past  ages,  is  in  truth  the  individual  spirit  of  this 
or  that  worthy  gentleman  in  whose  mind  those  ages  are  mirrored." 
Yet,  at  the  least,  the  Eectors  come  back  at  oar  summons  as  a  line 
of  priestly  men,  to  whom  this  village  once  owed  much, — though 
now  they  are  nothing  more  to  it,  than  names  in  a  parish  Eegister  ! 
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What  is  thus  summed  up  in  regard  to  tliem,  may  be  our 
summing  up  of  some  others  also  who  once  held  place  in  South 
Kilworth.  Built  into  the  wall  of  our  restored  church,  under  the 
east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  there  is  an  ancient  sculptured  stone, 
the  remains  of  an  altar  tomb  ;  it  is  engraved  by  Nichols,  in  his  History 
of  the  County.  The  central  portion  represents  our  Lord  upon  the 
Tree.*  On  one  slab  (now  missing)  was  carved,  in  an  escutcheon, 
"a  pile"  ;  and  in  another,  are,  "  two  keys  in  saltire."  We  learn  from 
the  county  history  that  formerly  the  tomb  bore  a  Latin  inscription, 
in  old  Encrlish  character.     **  ^ic  jaCfnt  IBomhlUS  i^lCattlUlS  tie 

S^atitenfjall  tt  ^tiam  tt  gfoanna,  parentcs  ejus,  q^uorum 

antmatUS  prOjpitietm:  Btm,  ^men/'  What  may  have  been 
the  connection  in  mediasval  time  of  the  Whitenhall  family  with  this 
village,  I  know  not.  The  name  is  well  known  at  Crick,  but  here 
it  is  altogether  forgotten.  The  erection  of  the  tomb  must  have  been 
much  earlier  in  time  than  that  of  our  earliest  Register. 

Again,  the  Gurford  family  formerly  had  good  social  standing 
in  South  Kilworth ;  for  generations  different  members  of  it  sign  the 
register  as  Churchwardens ;  but  now  every  recollection  of  them  has 
passed  away  from  the  village, — and  (outside  the  parish  register)  all 
records  also,  sa^'^e  one.  On  the  western  side  of  the  church^'ard, 
there  stands  an  old  grave  stone,  one  of  its  shoulders  is  a  little 
broken,  and  the  letters  cut  into  the  stone  are  a  little  faint,  but  a 
date  and  two  initial  letters  of  some  name 


M  G 

1685 

with  pains  may  still  be  deciphered.  A  reference  to  the  register 
of  deaths  of  that  year,  shews  there  were  then  only  five  burials, 
and  that  of  the  dead  only  one  had  borne  those  initials,  a  Maria 
Gurford.  "  Maria  Gurford,  filia  GuUelini  et  Marice  sepulta  fuit 
vicessimo  octavo  die  Feb'''^  1685.^' 

This  stone  is  the  oldest  dated  stone  in  the  churchyard.  Almost 
in  a  straight  line  with  it  there  is  another  attracting  notice  because 
the  epitaph  is  in  Latin, — 

"  In  hoc  postremo  Hnmanitatis  domicilio 

requiescit  Josephus  Stone. 

In  expectatione  Diei  Siipiemi, 

Quails  erat  Dies  iste  vere  indieabit." 

Joseph  Stone  was  the  village  schoolmaster.  He  had  been  arraigned 
at  Leicester  As?.ize  on  some  charge  of  heinous  crime,  from  the  guilt 
of  which,  in  village  estimation,  a  jury's  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  "  did 

*  ]  S.  Peter  ii.  24. 
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not  deliver  him.  He  died  in  1778  ;  and  the  concluding  words  of 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  were  ever  held  to  be  the  dying 
man's  appeal  to  the  justice  of  a  Tribunal  which  judge th  not  as 
man  judges. 

Besides  the  names  which  have  thus  come  down  to  us,  there  are 
in  the  Eegister  those  of  families,  long  since  settled  in  the  villages 
of  jN'orth  and  South  Kilworth,  some  of  whose  descendants  occupy 
houses  in  them  to  this  day.  Eor  these,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
the  earliest  mention  made  in  our  registers  of  the  family  name  ;  and 
for  others,  not  thus  connected  with  the  parish,  this  account  of  our 
village  folk  will  be  rendered  more  complete. 

Those  of  Walton  and  Mawby  stand  first.  There  is  the  baptism 
of  a  "Eobertus  Mawbie,  May  12th,  1561."-  Then  you  have 
"  Goodman"  and  "Cave"  in  1562,  a  "John  Ellson  "  married  in 
1571,  "Tilley"  (1586),  and  Horton,  or  Ortou  (1599).  Of  well 
known  North  Kilworth  names,  you  have  in  our  registers,  "Knight" 
(1559),  "  Maddison  "  (1560),t  Wightman  (1568),  Berridge  (1594). 
These  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient  Kilworth  families  of  which 
we  have  the  representatives  in  name  amongst  us  now.  To  them 
however  one  other  must  be  added.  Perbodie,  or  Pebody  (1576, 
in  the  South  Kilworth  Eegister),  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
late  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  benefactor  of  the  poor  in  London, 
derived  his  descent  through  American  ancestry,  from  settlers  whose 
lineage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  above  named  family,  long  time 
known  at  the  two  Kilworths. 

In  the  second  rank,  as  regards  antiquity,  come  these  names : — 
Wale,  1621.  Tansur,t  1683.  Hipwell,  1638. 

Hill,  1688.  Jelley,  1690.  Higgs,  1693. 

Stafford,  1695.         Cheney,  1697.  Weston,  1699. 

*  The  Mawb3's  of  Kilworth  took  their  name  from  the  village  of  Mautby  (.Norfolk).  They 
held  land  there  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  1IS9.  From  the  third  son  of  the  elder  brother  of  the 
above  named  Robert,  one  William  Mawby,  the  South  Kilworth  family  was  descended.  From 
his  second  son  Richard,  in  the  fourth  degree  was  descended  a  Kilworth  Mawby,  who  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  attained  civic  distinction.  As  partner  in  a  distillery  at  Vauxhall,  he 
amassed  wealth  ;  after  several  times  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament, 
and  in  17C5  was  created  a  baronet.    The  title  expired  in  1817,  on  the  decease  of  his  only  sou. 

t  The  William  Maddison  whose  baptism  occurs  in  1560,  eventually  became  Churchwarden 
and  signs  the  register  in  that  capacity  in  Rector  G east's  time.  In  ICll,  on  Valentine's  day, 
twins  were  born  to  him.  They  appear  to  have  been  at  once  baptized,  not  merely  because  the 
idle  way,  which  shewed  itself  later,  of  deferring  baptism,  had  not  then  grown  up  ;  but  because 
these  children  had  evidently  come  into  the  world  with  small  power  to  stay  in  it.  Called 
"  Valentine,"  in  allusion  to  his  birthday,  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  baptismal  register, 
before  little  Valentine's  name,  and  his  sister  Margaret's  had  to  be  written  again  ;  but,  this 
time,  in  the  register  of  deaths ! 

t  A  Mr.  William  Tansur,  the  great  great  uncle  of  Walter  Tansur.  the  present  parish  clerk, 
was  the  Author  of  certain  books  on  Psalmody.  He  styles  himself  on  the  title  page  of  one 
that  has  been  shown  to  me,  "Psalmodist,  author  of  the  new  Royal  Melody," — "  The  Elements 
of  Music  made  easy,  &c."    The  date  is  17G6. 

South  Kilworth  Eectory, 
Juh/  U,  1881. 
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Tlie  Church  and  the  Stage. — A  Contribution  to  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,r.S.A.,  Praecentor  of  Chichester. 

Among  the  many  illustrations  of  the  national  Eeligion,  we  find  none 
drawn  from  the  fruitful  pages  of  the  dramatist  and  poet.  The 
former  gave  a  lively  j^icture  of  his  own  time,  but  has  been  strangely 
neglected  by  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  engaging  theme  of 
reproducing  the  manners  and  customs,  the  daily  life,  dress,  and 
habits  of  our  forefathers,  at  the  domestic  hearth,  and  in  intercourse 
apart  from  the  home.  These  require  separate  treatment  in  a  distinct 
paper,  which  is  now  lying  before  me. 

Despite  their  palpable  and  frequent  anachronisms,  their  utter 
confusion  of  time,  and  place,  and  names,  and  other  perplexing 
incidents,  wherever  the  scene  of  the  play  was  laid,  the  habits  and 
manners,  are  generally  speaking,  as  truly  English  as  the  language 
of  the  actors.  It  will,  possibly,  be  a  surprise  to  many  persons  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  drama,  to  find 
how  well  versed  the  writers  for  the  stage  were  with  Church  terms, 
rites,  and  ceremonies.  Of  course,  many  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  the  fact,  besides  the  personal  predilections  of  each  author. 

The  interval  from  1558  to  1649,  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
writers  here  quoted,  was  rich  in  polemical  strife,  and  busy  minds 
could  hardly  forbear  having  their  thoughts  turned  to  religion  and 
church  affairs,  in  the  passage  of  such  events  as  the  religious  wars 
in  France,  and  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew  ;  the  religious  war 
in  Scotland,  and  the  murder  of  Queen  Mary  by  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment ;  the  religious  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  days  of 
Alva,  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  fights 
along  the  Spanish  Main,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  Conference 
at  Hampton  Court.  As  in  parallel  cases  in  Greece,  Eome,  and 
France,  the  outburst  of  dramatic  power  succeeded  a  period  of 
political  tension,  and  a  violent  exhibition  of  natural  strength  and 
vigour. 

They  wrote  also  at  a  period  when  religious  matters  were  the 
staple  of  conversation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  the  outset  of  his 
great  subject,  found  time  to  pause  and  speak  of  turning  to  the  east 
in  prayer. — History  of  the  World.  Ceremonial  engaged  the  obser- 
vation of  philosophers  and  statesmen.  "  After  the  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God  it  was  tliought  fit  there  should  be  a  jmuse  for  holy 
meditation,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  rest  of  tlie  service,  which 
pause  was  thought  fit  to  be  filled  rather  with  some  grave  sound, 
than  with  a  still  silence,  which  was  the  reason  of  the  playing  upon 
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the  organs  after  the  Scriptures  read." — Bacon,  Worhs,  iii,  117. 
There  were  no  newspapers,  circulating  libraries,  or  general  travelling, 
amusements  were  coarse  and  few,  so  that  the  theatre  was  all 
attractive  and  powerful.  Allusion  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
forms  and  orders  of  the  Church  were  constantly  made.  Heywood, 
Shakespeare  pre-eminently,  Greene's  Looking  Glass,  and  Marlow's 
Jew  of  Malta  teem  with  such  passages.  I  will  give,  in  passing,  a 
few  instances  of  the  former  custom.  Their  words  are  like  lights  of 
heaven,  falling  on  many  waters,  true  reflections  and  images  ratlier 
than  direct  quotations,  as  beseemed  the  occasion  and  the  place.  The 
authors  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  its  central  truths,  so  that 
they  may  justly  be  numbered  with  those  whom  it  has  been 
customary  to  regard  as  "  Keligions  Poets  " 

"  Who  sing  and  singing  in  their  glory  move  " 
Two  allusions  occur  in  a  single  page. 
"  I  welcomed  you 
As  the  kind  father  doth  his  riotous  son. 

"  The  faithful  servant  right  in  Holy  Writ, 
That  said  he  would  not  come,  and  yet  he  came." 

Chapman,    Byron's  Tragedie,  vol.  ii.  275. 
"  Their  livers  are  more  spotted 
Than  Laban's  sheep."    Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi,  i.  1. 
"  Like  foxes  when  their  heads  are  divided,  they  carry  fire  in  their 
tails,  and  all  the  country  about  them  goes  to  wreck  for  it."  Ibid,  iii.  3. 
"  Your  darkest  actions,  nay,  your  privatest  thoughts  will  come 
to  light."     Ibid,  i.  1. 

"  Heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes'  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees."  Ibid,  iv.  2. 

"  My  breast  is  Golgotha,  grave  for  the  dead." 

Marston,  2  pt,  Antonio,  iv.  1. 
We  also  trace  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  older  words  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  for  instance,  "  Kind  "  for  nature, — 

"For  us  gentlemen  'tis  most  unkindly," 

No   Wit,  No  Help,  i.  1. 
and  '•  devotions  "  for  alms, — 

"  You  ask  devotion  like  a  bashful  beggar." 

No  Wit,  No  Help,  i.  2. 
"  I  swear  by  the  Eood's  body." 

LiUii,  Mother  Bombie,  v.  3. 
The  age  of  the  dramatists  was  full  of  the  excitement  of  party 
strife,  "  I  have  had  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  Kingdom  under  my 
Keys,  and  almost  of  all  religions  in  the  land  as  papist,  protestant, 
puritan,  Brownist,  anabaptist,  millenary,  family  of  Love,  Jew, 
Turk,  infidel,  atheist,  good  fellow,  etc."    Marston,  Eastward  Ho,  v.  1. 
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"  She  would  dispute  with  doctors  of  divinity, 
At  her  own  talle,  and  the  'Spittle  preachers, 
And  find  out  the  Armenians. 
Rut. — The  Armenians. 

Pol. — The   Armenians,    Polish   would   say   were    worse    than 
papists. 

And  then  the  Persians  (precisians)  were  our  puritians, 

Had  the  fine  piercing  wits. 

Com. — And  who  the  Medes  1 

Pol. — The  middlemen,  the  lukewarm  protestants." 

Ben  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady,  i.  1. 
These  passages  illustrate  the  sense  in  which  the  controversial 
term  "  protestant "  was  then  used.  "  It  was  the  wisdom  of  our 
reformers  to  draw  up  such  a  Liturgy  as  neither  Romanist  nor 
Protestant  could  justly  except  against"  \_Carchu.  Con/.,  338];  for 
the  explanation  was  authoritatively  made,  "  that  Protestant  is  the 
name  of  those  who  profess  the  Augustan  confession,"  not  of  English 
churchmen,  and  the  "puritan"  w^as  defined  to  be  "a  protestant 
frayed  out  of  his  senses"  [Ibid,  184],  one  of  the  "preciser  sort;" 
a  sectary. 

Ben  Jonson  assailed  the  puritan ;  Middleton's  protestant  zeal, 
with  equal  heat,  was  directed  in  the  opposite  quarter,  but  did  not 
spare  an  occasional  shaft  against  the  precisian.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose are  the  following  quotations  : — 

"  You  have  brought  in  popish  wines  to  the  overthrow  of  many 
a  good  Christian."     Marston,  Didch  Court,  v.  1. 

"  I  will  sooner  expect  a  Jesuit's  recantation."  Ibid,  Ins.  Count.,  v. 
"  Look  how  the  peevish  papists  crouch  and  kneel 
To  some  dumb  idol  with  their  offering." 

Ibid,  Pygmalion. 
"  the  pillar  of  his  church 
''  Against  the  stones  of  Eomish  anti-Christ." 

Greene,  LooMng  Glass,  vol.  i.,  140. 
It  is  to  their  honour,  however,  that  they  generally  manifest 
a  large-hearted  liberality  towards  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  sect 
of  the  puritians,  which  was  utterly  disregarded  in  the  prose 
literature  of  the  age,  defiled  by  the  coarseness,  profanity,  and 
intolerance  of  Bale,  Becon,  Foxe,  and  their  narrow-minded,  bigoted 
contemporaries  ;  churchmen  but  in  name.  In  that  period  of  transi- 
tion, when  the  precisians  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
dangerous  influence,  a  reference  to  Geneva,  la  Rochelle,  and 
Amsterdam,  that  happy  hunting-ground  of  their  discordant  sub- 
divisions ;  to  heretics  burned ;  to  their  inconsistent  life,  their 
arrogance,  and  self-righteous  pride  ;  their  pandering  to  the  luxurious 
fashions  of  the  day,  which  they  denounced  ;  to  their  peculiar  ways  and 
phraseology,  signally  satirized  by  Ben  Jonson ;  or  to  the  "  ridiculous 
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and  lying  Book  of  Martyrs  "  must  liave  stirred  np  popular  disfavour, 
if  not  open  hostility,  had  not  the  feeling  of  the  nation  yearned 
towards  the  maintenance  of  church  order,  and  against 
"  new  opinions, 
Divers  and  dangerous,  which  are  heresies, 
And  not  reformed  may  prove  pernicious." 

Shakespeare,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 
It  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  agreeable  to  linger,  but 
truthfulness  requires  that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  wholly  in 
silence,  although  I  omit  the  heavier  charges  of  gross  immorality 
and  hypocritical  talk. 

"  I  know  thou  art  religious 
And  hast  a  thing  wdthin  thee  called  a  conscience, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe." 

Shakespeare,  Tit.  Andron.,  v.  1. 
''  Young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  however 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one." 

Shakspeare,  All's  Well,  i.  3. 
"  Puritans  that  have  sore  throats  with  over-straining." 

Webster,  Dnch.  of  Malfi,  iv.  2. 
"  My  lord,  my  lord,  thou  art   a  sectary." 

Shakespeare,  Hen.    VIIL,  v.  2. 
"  I  knew  her  for  a  spleeny  Lutheran."  Ibid,  iii.  2. 

"     .     .      .     .  like  an  atheist 
Scoffed  at  the  form  and  orders  of  the  church." 

Massinger,  Pari,  of  Love,  v.  1. 
"  So  have  I  heard   a  heretic  maintain 
The  Church  unholy,  where  Jehovah's  name 
Is  now  adored,  because  he  surely  knows 
Sometimes  it  was  defiled  with  Popish  shows, 
The  bells  profane  and  not  to  be  endured 
Because  to  popish  rites  they  were  inured." 

Marston,  Satires,  iv. 
Tliis  was  the  very  logical  argument  driven  home  at  Hampton 
Court.      Cardiv.    Corf.  ch.  iv.  199. 
"  'Tis  as  common  and  natural  as  gluttony  to  a  puritan." 

Marston,  Malcontent^  v.  3. 
''  You  sit  like  puritans  ; 
Never  a  jest  abroad  to  make  them  laugh." 

Old  Plai/P.     How  a  man  inay  choose. 
"  Set  my  face  like  a  precisian." 

Marlow,  Dr.  Fanstus,  i,  2. 
"  Some  in  pulpits  move  their  auditory  more  with  their  exclamation 
than  sense  of  reason  or  sound  doctrine."       Webster,  White  Devil, 
ed.  Dijce,  47. 
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An  early  play  was  avowedly  written  with  a  strong  controversial 
view, — 

"  A  young  upstart  lad  as  it  appears, 
"With  a  gathered  frock,  a  polled  head,  and  a  broad  hat, 
An  nnshaven  beard,  a  pale  face. 

He  will  have  priests  no  corner  caps  to  wear, 
Surplices  are  superstition,  beads,  paxes,  and  such  other  gear 
Crosses,  bells,  candles,  oil,  bran,  salt,  spittle,  and  incense 
With  censing  and  singing  he  accounts  not  well. 
But  he  commands  the  service  in  English  to  be  read. 
And  for  the  holy  Legend  the  Bible  to  put  in  his  stead." 

1573.   NetD  Cusfo7ns,  i.  1. 
It  is  a  fact  that  these  playwrights,   consistently  referred  all 
things  to  a  standard,  the  heavenly  and  the  true,  as  the  Church  in 
her  own  province,  though  after  a  manner  mystical  and  divine. 
"  Could  a  man  remember  but  their  times, 
He  shall  not  touch  at  any  serious  point. 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  them." 
They  speak  on  virtue's  side  ;  when  the  subject  is  specially  sacred 
their  tone  is  becomingly  solemn  ;  at  all  times  their  plays  have  a 
moral  purpose.     Unhappily,  in  depicting  vice,  some  plays  contain 
very   many  unsparing  descriptions   of   evil  interwoven  with  the 
text ;  passages  of  grosser  texture  and  less  refined  or  smooth  than 
are  palatable  to  modern  ears,  so  that  the  jewels  must  be  plucked  out 
the    mire    "  Many   honest   words    had    suffered    corruption   since 
Chaucer's  days,  the  most  innocent  spoke  those  words  then  that  the 
very  coarsest  would  blush  to  hear  now  "  as  Middleton  complains. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  separate  all  that  was  perfectly  pure 
and  free  from  verbal  indelicacy  from  the  text,  a  task  by  no  means 
hard  ;  and,  by  grouj)ing  the  various  quotations  in  the  way  of  mutual 
illustration,  thus  to  bring  out  latent  meanings  hitherto  unknown 
both  to  ordinary  readers,  and  to  commentators  not  sufficiently 
informed  on  matters  of  church  practice.  Many  other  passages  will 
be  found  in  the  notes  to  my  edition  of  the  Canons  of  1604  ;  and 
illustrations  from  cathedral  churches  are  necessarily  wanting  here 
as  they  are  given  in  full  in  my  Traditions  and  Customs  ;  and  my 
English  Ministers  would  have  been  to  be  cited,  unless  I  omitted 
lengthy  allusions  to  the  Conventual  System  and  Life,  which  are 
frequent  as  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton ;  for  otherwise  they 
would  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader.  A  few,  therefore,  must 
suffice. 

"  Cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  ; 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown." 

Shakespeare,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1. 
"  To  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
purely  monastical."     Hid,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
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"  A  child  of  mine,  sir,  who  observing  custom, 
Is  going  to  the  monastery  to  her  prayers." 

Bemim.  and  Flftclier,  Triumph  of  Death,  sc.  4. 

We  possess  an  instance  of  this  custom  in  Juliet's  visit  to  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Verona. 

"  For  thee  a  mass  shall  still  be  said. 
Every  sister  drop  a  bead, 
And  those  again  succeeding  them, 
For  you  shall  sing  a  requiem. 
You  shall  ring  the  Sacring-bell, 
Keep  your  Hours,  and  toll  your  Knell, 
Rise  at  midnight  to  your  Matins, 
Read  your  psalter,  sing  your  Latins, 
You  must  read  the  Morning  Mass, 
You  must  Creep  unto  the  Cross, 
Put  cold  Ashes  on  your  head. 
Have  a  haircloth  for  your  bed. 
Bind  your  Beads,  and  tell  your  needs, 
Your  holy  Aves  and  your  Creeds." 

Memj  Devil,  ed.  DodsJey,  v.  248. 

Here  and   there  we  find   passages   which   remind   us   of   the 
destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Religion. 

"  To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was. 

I  strayed 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery. 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye, 
Upon  the  wasted  building." 

Shakespeare,  Tit.  Andron.,  v. 

"  Now  shall  the  Sanctuary 
And  the  House  of  the  most  High  be  newly  built ; 
The  ancient  honours  due  unto  the  Church 
Buried  within  the  ruined  Monasteries, 
Shall  lift  their  stately  heads,  and  rise  again 
To  astonish  the  destroyers'  wondering  eyes. 
Zeal  shall  be  decked  in  gold ;  Religion, 
Not  like  a  virgin  robbed  of  all  her  pomp. 
But  bravely  shining  in  her  gems  of  state, 
Like  a  fair  Bride  be  offered  to  the  Lord. 
To  build  large  houses  pull  no  churches  down." 

Webster,  Fam.  Hist.,  ed.  Dyce,  173. 
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"  The  reverent  ruins 

Of  a  once  glorious  Temple 

Where  very  rubbish,  like  the  pitied  fall 
Of  virtue  most  unfortunate,  yet  bears 
A  deathless  majesty,  though  now  quite  razed, 
Hurled  down  by  wrath  and  lust  of  impious  kings 
So  that  where  holy  priests  were  wont  to  sing. 
Sweet  hymns  to  Heaven,  there  the  daw  and  crow 
The  ill-voiced  raven,  and  still-chattering  pye 
Send  out  ungrateful  sounds,  and  loathsome  filth." 

Marston,  Seplwnisha,  iv.  1. 

"  This  fortification 
Grew  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Abbey 
And  to  yond'  side  o'  the  river  lies  a  wall, 
Piece  of  a  cloister. 

Ant. — I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins. 
We  never  tread  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history. 
And  questionless  here  in  this  open  court 
Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  some  men  lie  interred 
Loved  the  Church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to't, 
They  thought  it  would  have  canopied  their  bones 
Till  domesday.     But  all  things  have  their  end — 
Churches  and  cities  which  have  diseases  like  to  men. 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Malfi,  v.  3. 

2. — The  Clergy. 

The  word  Priest  was  retained  in  its  ancient  meaning — thus  the 
bishops  spoke  of  the  Primate  in  1580  as  summus  sacerdos  Dei  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Card.  Doc.  Ann,  i.  443.  A  priest  was 
the  third  of  the  three  Sirs,  Sir  King,  Sir  Knight,  and  Sir  Priest. 
Watson,  Decacord.  Quodl  qucest.  (1602)  53.  Sir  John  was  a 
familiar  name  for  a  priest.  Bale,  Image,  394,  447.  Bradford, 
i.  391.  Sjjenser,  Sheph.  Cal,  May,  309.  Chaucer,  14816.  It 
came  from  dominus  the  acamedical  title  of  a  B.A.  ;  don,  Sir, 
formerly  given  only  to  country  priests  or  monks  became  applicable 
only  to  great  lords,  just  as  in  the  universities  the  word  now  desig- 
nates the  ruliug  members  of  a  college.  The  common  appellation 
was  Sir  Giles,  Sir  Oliver,  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
"  Take  me  with  you,  good  Sir  John." 

Merry  Devil,  Dodsley,  v.  238. 

"  Sir  me,  no  Sirs,  I  am  no  knight  nor  churchman." 

New  Trick,  1639. 
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"  Oh  that  Sir  ^N'icholas,  now  our  priest,  were  here, 
What  a  sweet  homily  would  he  say  over  him, 
For  ringing  all  in,  with  his  wife,  in  the  belfry." 

Beaum.  avd  Fletcher  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 
This  is  the   ''Parish   Curate,"    not    distinguishable   from   the 
"hedge  priest"  [Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  2.]  ;  probably  the  Country 
Parson  in  distinction  to  the  town  clergy. 
"  The  same  reason  that  makes  a  vicar 
To  go  to  law  for  a  tithe-pig,  and  undo  his  neighbour." 

Wehster,  Duck,  of  Malfi,  ii.  1. 
The  chantries  in  the  cathedral  and  larger  churches  proved  a 
great  temptation  to   the   poorly-paid    vicars  in  a  country  parish. 
Chaucer  commends  one  of  these  honest  priests,  because  he  had  not 
"  run  unto  London  unto  Saint  Paul's 
To  seek  him  a  chantry  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  Brotherhood  to  be  withhold." 
Usually  there  was  a  college  provided  for  these  chantry  priests, 
commonly  called  Annualars  from  their  anniversary  masses,   but 
occasionally  they  boarded  in  some  tradesman's  house, 
"  A  priest,  an  annueller, 
Which  was  so  pleasant  and  so  serviceable, 
Unto  the  wife  Avhereas  he  was  at  table, 
That  she  would  suffer  him  nothing  to  pay 
For  board  or  clothing,  went  he  ne'er  so  gay, 
Unto  the  Priest's  chamber,  where  he  lay." 

Chaucer'' s  Yeoman's  Tale. 

\\Tien  chantries  were  supprest,  S.  Paul's  did  not  lose  its  attraction 
to  needy  churchmen. 

"  Saw'st  thou  ever  Si  Quis  patched  on  Paul's  church-door 
To  seek  some  vacant  vicarage  before. 
Who  wants  a  churchman  that  can  Service  say, 
Eead  fast  and  fair  his  monthly  homily. 
And  wed  and  bury  and  make  Christen  souls  ? 
Come  to  the  left  side  valley  of  Saint  Poules." 

Hall,  Satires,  b.  ii.,  sat.  vi.  1. 

Pluralities    were   in    disfavour,    but    the    unbeneficed    clergy, 
especially  domestic  chaplains,  were  little  regarded. 

"  Nor  can  I  believe  one  Church  can  instruct  two  benefices  at  one. 
There  will  be  some  incurable  mad  of  the  one  side,  and  very  fools 
on  the  other."     Middleton,  Changeling,  i.  3. 

"  Where's  Martext,  my  chaplain  ?   bid  him  read  prayers  in  the 
dining-room."     Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  1. 
"  A  chaplain  that  must  preach  to  please  my  fancy." 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 
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"  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  treneher-ehapelain. 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  Avould  stand  tt>  good  conditions  ; 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  his  truckle-bed, 
"Whiles  his  young  master  lieth  overhead ; 
Second,  that  he  do  on  no  default 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt ; 
Third,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies. 
Sit  hare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait." 

Hall,  Satires,  h.  ii.,  sat.  6. 
•'  To  secular  functions,  as  to  he  gardeners,  stewards  to  gentlemen, 
and  such  like."     Barnes'  Visit..  §  15. 

The  Parish  Clerk  and  the   Sacristan. 

Chaucer  describes  the  parish  clerk 

"in  a  kirtle  of  light  wa^et. 
Full  fair  and  thick  be  the  points  set, 
And  thereupon  he  had  a  gay  surplice, 
As  white  as  the  blossom  on  the  rise, 
Went  with  a  censer  on  the  holy  day 
Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  last." 
"  As  the  aqua^-bajulus.  who  carried  holy  water  to  the  doors  of 
householders  on  the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  holy  days,  he  earned 
many  comfortable  fees. 

"  All  the  best  in  the  parish  pay  duties  to  the  clerk.  .  .  .  Clerks 
are  the  most  inditlerent  honest  men,  for  to  the  marriage  of  your 
enemy,  or  the  burial  of  your  friend,  the  curses  or  the  blessings  to 
you  are  all  one  ;  you  say  Amen  to  all." 

Massiuger,  Old  Lair,  iii.  1. 
"  That  the  parish  clerk  be  able  to  read  the  First  Lesson,  the 
Epistle,  and  the  Psalms,  with  answers  to  the  suffrages,  as  is  used." 
1571.     Grindal,  In}.,  21.     2  Rep.  Hit.  Comm.,  415. 
I  can  remember  that  the  parish  clerk  of  Christ  Church,  Hants, 
habited  in  a  surplice,  always  read  the  First  Lesson  ;  and  within 
memory,  in  many  churches  of  Oxon  and  Bucks,  he  followed  the 
minister  within  the  altar-rails  at  the  time  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
"  Doth  the  parish  clerk,  when  he  doth  duly  attend  the  minister 
in  all  divine  service  wear  a  gown  and  a  surplice  over  it,  if  heretofore 
the  custom  hath  been  such  among  you."     1GG2.     Cosiu.  In/'.    2  Eep. 
Bit.  Comm.  GOl,  603. 

The  sexton,  grave-digger,  now  rather  the  Sacristan  in  charge  of 
the  vestry,  also  figures  in  the  drama. 

''  The  clock-setter  that  bald  sexton.  Time." 

ShakesjM^are.  K.  John,  iii.  1. 
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"  T  enrichod  the  prioKtH  with  LurialH 
And  alwayn  k(;pt  the  Sexton'H  annH  in  une 
With  digging  gravoH  and  ringing  dead  men's  knells." 

Mar/ov),  Jew  of  Malta,  ii,  2. 
"  They  he.stowed  on  }jiiri  two  Hquiie's  livings,  one  was  on  working 
days,  and  then  he  kept  tJie  town-stage,  and  on  holidays  they  made 
him  the  sexton's  man,  for  he  w}iipt  dogs  out  of  the  church,"  G'reert^., 
Looklwf  Glass.     Ed.  Dyce,  i.  00. 

The  dog  whipper   occurs  frequently  in  the  church   wardens' 
accounts.     "  The  Vergers  do  attend  choir  in  Divine  service  time 
for  the  expulsion  of  beggars,  other  light  persons,  and  dogs  forth  of 
the  church."     HohjaUh  Ir,j.  for  York.     1552. 
Enter  Wildhrain  in  a  rug  gown — 

"  This  poor  shift 
I  got  o'  the  sexton  to  convey  me  handsomely, 
To  some  harljour. 
They'll  take  me  for  some  watchman  of  the  parish." 

Bfiaurn.  and  Fletcker,  Ni/jhi  Wa.lMr,  v.  1. 

3.  Services  of  the  Chupxii. 

Compline  was  amalgamated  with  vespers  to  form   evensong  , 
and  the  **  singing  "  except  "  in  places  where  they  sing  "  replaced  hy^ 
a  monotonous  recital  responsively  maintained  by  the  minister  and 
clerk  ;  although  "  clerks  "  are  contemplated  in  several  iTibrics. 
"  What  is  he  for  a  Vicar  ? 
Cut. — A  fine  quick  fellow  and  an  excellent  >>arber  of  prayers." 
Ben  Jonson,  Silent  Woman,  iii,  1, 
"  Will  no  man  say,  Amen  ? 
Am  1  both  priest  and  clerk  1     Well,  then,  Amen." 

hhakespeare,  Pachard  II.,  iv.  1, 
"  The  repetitions  and  responsals  of  the  clerk  and  people,  and  the 
alternate  reading  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  Congregation... the 
people's  part  in  Public  Prayers  be  to  declare  their  consent  in  the 
close  by  saying,  Amen."     Cardv).,  Conf.,  305. 

"  Saying "   instead   of  singing   bad   been    the   alternative   in 
previous  times, 

"  Many  orisons  and  verses 
Without  Xote  full  softly 
Said  were,  and  that  full  heartily." 

Chaucer,  Dreora. 
This  monotonic  recitation  of  the  Prayers,  stood  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  inflections  adojjted  at  the  Gospel,  in  the  chanting  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  free  melody  of  the  Preface,  Anthems   and 
Hymns  or  Canticles. 

"  That  is  the  verj'  Plain  Song  of  it." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 
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"  That  there  be  used  a  modest  and  distinct  Song  so  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Common  Prayers  in  the  Church  that  the  same  may  be 
as  plainly  understanded  as  if  it  were  read  without  singing."  Inj. 
1559,  §  xlix.  Canho.,  Doc.  Ann.  i.  229. 

"  Whether  that  the  Song  in  the  Church  be  modest  and  distinct, 
so  devised  and  used  that  the  ditty  may  plainly  be  understood."  1561. 
Parlilnirst  Inj.,  2  Rep.  Bit.  Comm.  App.  E.  402. 

1641.  "  No  hymns  or  anthems  be  used,  where  ditties  be  framed 
by  private  men."     Cardio.,  Con/.,  274. 

In  1549,  the  rubric  ran  "  In  such  places  where  they  do  sing, 
there  shall  the  Lessons  be  sung  in  a  Plain  Tune  after  the  manner  of 
distinct  reading." 

"  He  may  bring  his  Plain  Song 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing  and  by'r  Lady 
Hold  current  music  too." 

Shahespeare,  Henry   VIII,  i.  3. 
"  Lingua,  thou  strikest  too  much  upon  one  string 
Thy  tedious  Plain  Song  grates  my  tender  ears." 

Lingua,  i.  1. 
"  I  can  sing  Prick  Song,  Lady,  at  first  sight." 

Chapman,  Bussy  cVAmhois,  i.  2. 
Prick  Song  was  music  pricked  or  written  down  in  harmony. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.     Middleton,  More  Dissemblers,  v.  i, 

"One  priest  shall  have  sufficient  conynge  and  learning  to  teach 
gramer ;  the  other  priest  sufficient  conynge  and  learning  to  teach 
pryksong,  plainsong,  and  to  play  the  organs." 

Arclid.  Magnus,  Stat,  of  Neioarh  ScJiool,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 

"  The  merry  noise  of  them  that  play  upon  harps  lutes  and  fiddles, 

the  sweet  voice  of  musicians  that  sing  with  virginals  viols   and 

chimes  the  harmony  of  them  that  pipe  in  recorders  flutes   and 

drones  and  the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets  wailes  and  shawms. 

"  Neither  the  sweet  organs  containing  the  melodious  noise  of  all 
manner  of  instruments  and  birds  be  played  upon,  nor  the  great 
bells  be  rung  after  that,  nor  yet  the  fresh  descant,  pricksong, 
counterpoint  and  faburden  be  called  for." 

Bale,  Image,  <^c.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  536. 
"  That  there  be  none  other  note  song  or  used  in  the  Church 
at  any  time  there  to  be  had,  saving  square  note  plain  so  that  every 
syllable  may  be  plainly  and  distinctly  pronounced  and  understood, 
and  without  any  reports  or  repeatings." 

Hoi  gate's  Inj.  for  York,  1552. 
In  1641,  exceptions  were  taken  to  various  ceremonials, — 
"  The  Minister  turning  his  back  to  the  people,  and  his  face  to  the 
east  when  he  pronounces  the  Creed  or  reads  Prayers. 

"  Reading  the  Litany  in  the  midst  of  the  Body  of  the  Church  in 
many  of  the  parochial  churches. 
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"  Prohibiting  a  direct  prayer  before  sermon  and  Bidding  of  Prayer. 
"  Singing  the  Te  Deuni  in  prose  after  a  Cathedral  Church  way  in 
divers  parochial  churches. 

"  Standing  up  at  the  hymns  (the  Canticles)  and  always  at  Gloria 
Patri."  Cardw.,  Con/.,  272-3,  Comjx  Williams'  Orders,  1616. 
2  Rep.  Rit.  Comm.,  554. 

Matins  and  Evensong  only  survived  the  suppression  of  the 
Canonical  Hours.      "  One  that  will  not  miss  you    Morning  nor 
Evening  Prayer."     Shcdcespeare,  Ci/mheline,  i.  4. 
"  I  have  charged  him 
At  the  Sixth  Hour  of  ]\Iorn,  at  ^N'oon,  and  at  Midnight 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  with  him."  lb.,  Merrij  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Matins  were  sung  at  6  a.m.  in  summer  and  at  7  a.m.  in  winter, 
mass  at  9  a.m.,  and  vespers  at  3  p.m.  in  summer  and  at  2  or  half- 
past  2  in  Avinter.  [Edwardian  Inj.  for  York,  1547.]  The  night 
hours  were  left  by  Henry  YIII.  as  a  voluntary  service,  the  night 
and  day  hoars  were  now  by  these  Injunctions  wholly  omitted. 

In  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI.  an  order  was  made  that,  "  at 
Evensong  all  the  Responds  with  their  Memories  shall  be  left  off. 
r.  21.  And  his  Articles  of  Enquiry  forbade  priests  to  take  any 
Trentals  or  other  Masses  satisfactory  to  say  or  sing  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  The  Preface  "  concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church  " 
mentions  that  Anthems  be  cut  off  as  they  "  did  break  the  continual 
course  of  the  reading  of  the  Scripture."  The  name  was,  however, 
retained  for  the  "  Eemember  not "  in  the  Communion  of  the  sick, 
and  for  the  Sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  sung  in  the  morning  of 
Easter  day,  "  solemnly  after  Matins,"  as  for  the  Venite  "said  or 
sung "  in  other  days  ;  and  also  the  words  sung  after  the  Third 
Collect  at  Matins  and  Evensong  by  the  rubric  of  1662. 
To  these  Spencer  alludes, — 

"  They  whilom  used  every  day 
Their  Service  and  their  holy  things  to  say. 
At  morn  and  even  besides  their  Anthems  sweet 
Their  penny  masses  and  their  complines  meet, 
Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  Shrifts, 
Their  Memories,  their  Singings,  and  their  gifts." 

Mother  Hid)hard's  Tale. 
A  passage  which  is  an  echo  of  Chaucer's — 

"  In  Undermeles  and  in  INIorrownings, 
And  saith  his  Matins  and  his  holy  things." 

Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Maister  Antony  Gilby,  in  1570,  wrote  to  Coverdale  Whittingham 

and  Sampson  to  "  roote  out  the  weeds  of  popery."     They  cannot 

think  the  Word  of  God  to  be  safely  enough  preached  and  honourably 

enough  handled  without  cap.  Cope,  or  surples,  but  that  the  Sacraments, 
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the  Marrying,  the  Burying,  the  Churching  of  Women  and  other 
Church  Service  as  they  call  it,  must  needs  be  declared  with  Crossing, 
with  Coping,  with  Surplessing,  with  kneeling,  with  pretty  Wafer- 
cakes.  [Pasta  in  administratione  S.  Caense  Travers  de  disc.  eccl. 
100  b.].    Part  of  a  Register,  13,  401,  406.    MS.  Dr.  Williams'  Libr. 

4. — The  Church  and  the  Altar. 

The  dramatist  keenly  appreciated  those  "fabrics  that  implied 
eternity,"  to  use  Middleton's  fine  phrase, — 
"  0  !  the  morn  rises,  what  reflection 
Is  thrown  about  this  sanctified  building. 
E'en  in  a  twinkling  !  how  the  monuments  glister 
As  if  Death's  palaces  were  all  massy  silver 
And  scorned  the  name  of  marble." 

Sec.  Maiden's  Tragedy,  iv.  3. 
"  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquility." 

Congreve,  Mourn.  Bride,  ii.  1. 
An  act  of  Sacrilege  with  regard  to  the   Reserved   Sacrament 
which  we  know  occurred  sometimes  in  war  time,  has  its  reference. 
"  He  hath  stolen  a  Fix  and  hanged  must  'a  be." 

Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 
In  1G31  Weever  says,  "We  have  not  heard  of  any  hanging  of 
church  robbers  in  these  our  days,  for  what  man  will  venture  a  turn 
at  the  gallows  for  a  little  silver  chalice,  a  beaten  out  pulpit-cushion,  an 
overworn  communion-cloth,  and  a  coarse  surplice  1  These  are  all 
the  riches  and  ornaments  of  most  of  our  churches.  Such  is  now  the 
slight  regard  we  have  of  the  decent  setting  forth  of  sacred  Religion." 
Funeral  Alonum.,  xlix.  In  1550,  "all  churches  without  any  law 
were  spoiled  of  all  their  ornaments  as  of  copes  vestments  cloths 
corperaxes  chalices  crosses  candlesticks  censers  cruets  books  and  all 
other  things  belonging  thereto."  CJiristopherson,  Exhort.,  1554, 
sign.  V.  iii.  He  alludes  to  the  introduction  of  the  Communion  cup 
and  cover.  Falstaff  drinks  sack  out  of  chalices.  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 
"  Whereas  it  ofifendeth  many  that  we  sometimes  call  the  Lord's 
Table  an  Altar,  and  dispose  of  it  altar-wise  ;  that  we  use  the  phrase 

Sacrament  of  the  Altar if  we  will,  as  we  profess  to  do, 

follow  the  course  and  practise  of  the  ancient,  primitive,  apostolical 
Church,  we  ought  not  to  traduce  or  be  oflended  at  the  name,  thing, 
or  use  of  Altar,  whereat  a  manifold  sacrifice  is  oftered  to  God." 
Bishop  Montagu,  Art.  of  Visit.,  tit.  vii.  12.  2  Rep.  Rit.  Comm. 
Append.  584. 
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Acts  of  devotion  to  the  altar  were  recognized  by  the  dramatists. 
"  Why  dress  we  altars  with  such  reverend  care  V 

Davenant,  Love  and  Honour,  242. 
"  I'll  perfect  it  with  reverence  which  belongs 
Unto  a  sacred  altar  (kneels). 

Midclleton,  Changeling,  ii.  2. 

Exceptions  in  1641  were  taken  to  "Bowing  towards  the  Altar 
or  towards  the  east  many  times  with  three  congees  (courtesies)  but 
usually  in  every  motion,  access  or  recess  in  the  church.  The 
Minister's  turning  his  back  to  the  west  and  his  face  to  the  east, 
when  he  pronounceth  the  Creed  or  reads  Prayers."  Cardivell,  Con}. 
272,  273. 

"  We  think  it  very  meet  and  behoveful,  and  heartily  commend 
it  to  all  good  and  well-aifected  people,  members  of  the  Church,  that 
they  be  ready  to  tender  unto  the  Lord  the  said  acknowledgment  by 
doing  reverence  and  obeisance  both  at  their  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  said  churches,  chancels,  or  chapels  according  to  the  most 
ancient  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  the  purest  times,  and  of 
this  Church  also  for  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth  .... 
not  with  any  intention  to  exhibit  any  religious  worship  to  the 
Communion  Table,  the  east,  or  church,  or  any  thing  therein  con- 
tained, in  so  doing,  or  to  perform  the  same  gesture  in  the  Celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  upon  any  opinion  of  a  corporal  Presence  of 
the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Holy  Table  or  in  Mystical 
Elements,  but  only  for  the  advancement  of  God's  Majesty,  and  to 
give  Him  alone  that  honour  and  glory  which  is  due  to  Him,  and  no 
otherwise." — Canons,  1640,  c.  vii. 

''  One  of  the  chaplains  doing  reverence  afore  [corani]  the  Holy 

Table,  beginneth  thus " — Consecr.  of  a  Church,  Sparroiv's 

Art.,  185.  "  He  then  goeth  forth,  and  doing  reverence  afore  [a?z^(3] 
the  Holy  Table,  beginneth  the  Litany." — Ibid,  387.  Comp.  Cons,  of 
Ahheij  Dore.,  ed.  Rev.  J.  F idler  Russell. 

"  When  ye  rehearse  the  Name  of  Jesus  they  learn  to  make  solemn 
courtesy.  A  piece  of  the  Gospel  being  once  read,  they  stroke  them- 
selves on  the  head,  and  kiss  the  nail  of  their  right  hand,  and  sit 
down  again." — Becon's  Display,  257. 

The  violent  demolition  of  altars  and  the  flagrant  spoliation  of 
churches  led  to  further  desecration,  profanity,  and  traditions  of 
irreverence  and  neglect,  not  yet  exercised. 

"Every  preacher  will  look  and  justly  to  have  the  congregation 
uncovered  at  the  reading  of  his  text,  and  is  not  the  reading  of  the 
Lesson  at  time  of  Prayer  the  same  word  of  the  same  God  to  be 
received  with  the  same  reverence'?" — Donne,  Sermons,  v.  354. 

The  Homilist  speaks  of  men  who  never  cease  from  uncomely 
walking  and  jetting  up  and  overthwart  the  Church,  speaking  of 
matters  scarce  honest  and  fit  for  the  alehouse  or  tavern  with  filthy 
unclean  or  wicked  words. — 2  Pt.  Right  Use  of  the  Church,  152. 
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The  buildings  "scoured  from  monuments  of  superstition  and 
idolatry  "  were  "  in  ruin  and  decay  lying  uncomely  and  fulsomely  " 
(nasty).  "  Keep  your  churches  comely  and  clean,  suffer  them  not 
to  be  defiled  with  rain  and  weather  with  dung  of  doves  and  owls 
stares  and  choughs  and  other  filthiness  as  it  is  foul  and  lamentable 
to  behold  in  many  places  of  this  country.  It  is  the  House  of 
Prayer  not  the  house  of  talking  or  walking  of  brawling  of  minstrelsy 
of  hawks  and  dogs." 

Repair,  and  Keeijing  Clean  of  Churches,  243,  245. 
"  Ye  vshall  find  the  key  of  the  church  under  the  threshold 
Ye  may  go  in  and  drive  away  the  daws. 
My  Surplice  with  one  sleeve  ye  shall  find  there 
And  the  old  cut-work  Cope  that  hangs  by  geometry 
Pray  ye  turn  them  carefully  they  are  very  tender. 
The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did 
Half  puffed  away  with  the  churchwardens'  pipings. 
The  Poor  man's  box  is  there  too.     If  ye  find  anything 
Beside  the  posy  and  that  half  rubbed  out  too 
Eor  fear  it  should  awake  too  much  charity 
Give  it  to  pious  uses,  that  is,  spend  it." 

Beaum.  and  Fhitcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  2. 
There  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  abuse  of  London  churches 
by  idlers  instead  of 

"  temple-beautifiers. 
Whose  blest  souls  sing  now  in  celestial  quires." 

"  Here's  one  from  Captain  Face,  Sir, 

Desires  you  meet  him  in  the  Temple  Church." 

Ben  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
"  I  have  walked  the  Pound  till  now."  lUd,  iii.  2. 

"  All  sorts  of  witnesses 
That  ply  in  the  Temple  under  the  trees 
Or  walk  the  Round  with  knights  o'  the  posts, 
About  the  crossed-legged  knights  their  hosts." 

mcdibras,  P.  iii.,  c.  3,  v.  759. 
S.  Paul's,  S.  Alban's,  S.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  Westminster, 
appear  in  Shakespeare  connected  with  great  historic  events ;  it  was 
well  that  the  cathedral  of  the  capital  was  purged  by  fire,  for  the 
politician  ran  thither  for  news,  the  gallant  to  show  his  bravery,  the 
servant  to  be  hired,  the  Serjeant  stood  at  his  pillar  to  receive  clients, 
idlers  came  in  search  of  a  host,  the  pickpocket  to  ply  his  trade. 
In  my  English  Minsters  I  have  made  allusion  to  the  tomb  of  Duke 
Humphrey,  really  that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  about  which  the 
dinnerless  folk  clustered.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  City  Match,  iii.  2. 
''  Are  they  none  of  duke  Humphrey's  fairies ;  do  you  think  that 
they  devised  their  plot  in  Paul's  to  get  a  dinner." 

Match  at  Midnight,  ii.  1. 
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The  gallant  used  to  walk  up  and  down  the  aisles,  with  jingling 
spur-rowels,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  Service ;  the  beadles  and  singing 
boys  pursued  the  offender,  levying  a  fine :  this  became  a  pastime 
known  as  ''hunting  after  spur  money,"  in  1598. 
"  With  their  heavy  trot  and  iron  stalk, 
They  have  worn  off  the  brass  in  the  Mid  Walk." 

Middhton,  v.  ii. 
The  central  alley,  or  Middle  Walk,  forms  a  scene  in  plays  of 
Jonson  and  Middleton. 

"  She  searched  the  middle  aisle  in  Paul's." 

Wchster,  Westioard  Ho  !  ii.  2. 
We  must  have  to  presume  the  stage  the  Middle  Aisle  in  Paul's, 
and  that  the  west  end  of  it.     ''I  have  promised  to  meet  a  gentlemen 
this  morning  in  Paul's." — Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  ii.   1. 
Middleton,  Roaring  Girl,  iii.  1. 

"Master  Ambler,  emissary  Paul's,  a  fine  paced  gentleman  as  you 
shall  see  walk  the  middle  aisle." — Ben  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  1. 

"  Merchants  and  their  wives  friends  and  their  friends  shall  walk 
underneath  it  (Gresham's  Burse)  as  it  is  now  in  Paul's." 

Heywood,  If  You  Know  Not,  87. 
"  Captain  Bobadil,  a  Paul's  man." 

Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  His  Humour. 
"  Walk  in  Paul's  among  thy  cashiered  mates 
As  melancholy  as  the  best." 

Ram  Alley,  v.  1. 
"  I'll  hang  you  both,  you  for  the  purse  you  cut 
In  Paul's  at  a  sermon." 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iii,  1. 
"  A  snuffling  knave  that  while  he  shows  the  tombs 
Will  have  his  hand  in  a  wench's  placket." 

Webster,  Ducli.  of  Malfi,  iv.  2. 
"Of  the  society  of  Canters,  outlaw  to  order  and  discipline  and 
the  only  priviledged  church  robbers  in  Christendom." 

Ben  Jonson,  Barihol.  Fair,  v.  2. 
"  There's  nought  so  sacred  with  us,  but  may  find 
A  sacrilegious  person,  yet  the  thing  is 
No  less  divine  'cause  the  profane  can  touch  it, 
They  that  pull  down  churches  and  deface 
The  holiest  altars,  cannot  hurt  the  Godhead." 

Ibid.,  New  Tun,  iv.  3. 
"  I  mean  to  turn  pure  Eochelle  churchman. 
I'll  live  lazily,  rail  upon  authority,  deny 

King's  supremacy  in  things  indifferent  and  be  a  pope  in  mine  own 
parish. 
Men. — Wherefore  dost  thou  think  churches  were  made? 

VOL.  XV.,  PT.   II.  T 
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Mai. — To  scour  plough  shares.  I  have  seen  oxen  plough  up 
Altars.  Et  nunc  seges  ubi  Sion  fuit.  Nay  monstrous  I  have  seen 
a  sumptuous  steeple  turned  into  a  stinking  privy,  more  beastly  the 
sacredest  place  made  a  dog  kennel,  nay  most  inhuman,  the  stone 
coffins  of  long  fled  Christians  burst  up  and  made  hog  troughs." 

Marston,  Malcontent,  ii.  5. 

5. — Light  upon  the  Altar. 

The  ornaments  of  the  altar  are  described  as  by  eye-witnesses,  to 
those  who  were  cognizant  of  the  practice  of  the  time. 

"  An  altar  covered  with  white,  two  lights  of  Virgin  wax  upon 
it." — Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 

"  Music ;  an  altar  is  discovered  with  tapers  unlit,  and  divers 
images  about  it;  the  tapers  take  fire." — Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,Y.  i. 

In  a  masque  "  Enter  ....  bearing  tapers  lighted ;  carrying  a 
censer  with  fire  in  it ;  they  set  the  censer  and  tapers  on  [Juno's] 
altar  with  much  reverence. — Middleton,  Woman  Beivare,  iv.  3, 

Shirley,  speaking  of  the  "temple  of  the  body,"  draws  his 
imagery  from  "  the  temple  violated,  the  tapers  extinct,  without 
odour  which  once  gave  a  jjerfume  to  heaven." — Wedding,  ii.  2. 

These  were  the  two  altar  lights,  which  it  would  seem  in  England 
were  lighted  only  at  the  Canon  or  Prayer  of  Consecration,  the 
Missarum  Solemnia  probably  of  Archbishop  Walter.  [Compare 
Parish  Churches,  6.]  Thus  the  Synod  of  Man  in  1291  required 
a  place  for  reservation  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  light  of 
the  Purification  of  Blessed  JMary  whereof  there  shall  be  devoutly 
made  and  provided  in  churches  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass  two 
tapers  of  wax  at  the  elevation  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar ;  and 
the  Paschal  taper  which  shall  not  fail  to  be  had  thereto  on  holy 
days.  [Monast.  Angl.,  2  Edit.,  717.]  In  1311  a  payment  was 
made  in  Wells  Cathedral  "  to  maintain  two  torches  at  the  elevation 
of  the  Body  of  Christ."  [Hist  MSS.  Hep.,  P.  iii.  361.]  If  held 
by  acolytes  or  set  upon  the  standards,  these  would  be  locally 
"  before  the  Sacrament "  but  not  on  the  high  altar.  Tliis  suggestion 
would  remove  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  explaining  the 
words  "  before  the  Sacrament,"  whether  in  the  sense  of  coram  or 
ante  in  the  Edwardian  Injunctions,  which  are  omitted  in  the 
Articles  of  Enquiry.  They  were  clearly  altar-tapers,  not  "  Lights 
before  the  Sacrament ;  because  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  take  and 
eat  the  Sacrament,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  keep  It  and  shut  It  up, 
but  we  must  eat  It  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  set  lights 
before  It."  \J.  Cox,  Certalne  Questions  of  Religion,  1560.]  1561. 
''  Paid  for  four  pounds  of  candles  upon  Cliristmas  Day  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  mass."  [Church ivardens'  Ace,  Abingdon,  Berks.] 
"  She  keeps  an  altar  on  her  brow 
Her  eyes  two  tapers  on  each  side 
Where  superstitious  lovers  bow." 

7'o  a  Fair  Lady   Weeping,  1643. 
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"  The  chance]  and  altar  must  not  only  be  dedicate  with  prayers 
and  Unctions,  but  with  Lighted  Candles  burning  Incense  and  many 
other  such  toys." 

1641.    Large  Suppllc.  to  Cantcrh.  Self-convict.,  88. 

In  private  or  lo-w  masses  there  was  usually  a  single  light  placed 
on  the  north  side  by  Lincoln  Use,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  S. 
Paul's ;  sometimes  two  candles  were  employed,  as  shown  on  the 
seal  of  the  Vicars  of  Beverley. 

6. — Other  Lights. 

'^The  continual  light  of  Lamps  before  the  High  Altars,  the 
burning  cressets  at  triumphs  in  the  night,  the  torches  at  burials, 
and  solemn  processions,  tapers  at  high  masses,  and  the  candles  at 
Offerings." — Bcile,  Image,  ch.  xviii.  537. 

1571.  "Not  to  burn  any  candle  in  the  church  superstitiously 
upon  the  Feast  of  the  Purification." — Cardwell,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  372. 

Dean  Donne  hesitated — 1621-31  — 

"  To  condemn  all  use  of  candles  by  day  in  Divine  Service, 
nor  all  churches  that  have  or  do  use  them,  for  so  I  might  con- 
demn even  the  Primitive  Cliurch  in  her  pure  and  innocent  estate. 
Lights  were  received  in  the  Primitive  Church  to  signify  to  the 
people  that  God  the  Father  of  Lights  was  otherwise  present  in  that 
place  than  in  any  other.  .  .  .  The  oblation  of  this  day's  Purifica- 
tion is  light,  so  the  day  names  it  Candlemas  Day,  so  your  custom 
celebrates  it  with  many  lights.  Your  lights  are  torches,  and  not 
petty  candles." — Sermons,  1640,  p.  86. 

The  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI.,  1547,  forbid  "S-tting  forth 
of  lighting  of  candles,  kissing,  kneeling,  and  decking  of  images  ; 
torches,  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of  wax  to  be  set  afore  any  image 
or  picture,  but  only  two  Lights  upon  the  High  Altar." 

"  Trindles  or  rolls  of  wax  "  were  also  excluded  with  rounds  of 
waxen  tapers. 

S]iali:espeare,  Merrg  Wioes  of  Windsor,  iv  4. 
"  To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  good  Saint  Anne 
A  candle  shall  they  have  a  piece." 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  i.  4. 

"  It  has  zeal  and  fervour  in  it  and  burns  before  the  Altar  like 
the  primitive  lamps." — KUllgrew,  Parson's  Wedding,  v.  4. 

Constantine  set  up  four  lamps  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Jerusalem. — Anastasius  invit.  Sglvestri;  Sixti  iii.,  Hilarii; 
Walafrid  Strabo  in  vita  S.   Galli,  lib.  ii. ;  Marriott's  Vestiarium, 

PI.  XX. 

Altars  so  bright  with  many  tapers  crowned,  and  perfumed  lights 
which  burn  twinkling  night  and  day,  are  mentioned — 
"  Altars  so  bright  with  many  tapers  crowned, 
The  perfumed  lights  are  fed. 
Burns  twinkling  night  and  day." 

Paiilinus  Nat.  iii. ;  S.  Felic.  Op.,  1622,  p.  541. 
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376.  Throughout  all  the  churches  of  the  East,  when  the 
Gospel  is  read,  the  lights  are  lit,  whilst  the  sun  is  shining,  not  of 
course  to  disperse  darkness,  but  to  set  forth  a  token  of  joy,  where- 
fore the  Virgins  in  the  Gospel  ever  have  their  lamps  buruing. — 
S.  Hieron.  adv.  Vigilantium,  ed.  1516,  i.  160,  cf.  Parish  Churches,  6. 

6. — Sacking  and  other  Bells. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Litany,  of  the  High  Mass,  of  the  Sermon, 
and  when  the  priest  readeth  the  Scripture  to  the  parishioners,  all 
ringing  and  knolling  of  bells  shall  be  utterly  forborne  at  that  time 
except  one  bell  in  convenient  time  to  be  rung  or  knolled  before  the 
sermon." — Inj.,  1547. — Card.,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  15. 

"  Whether  they  ring  or  knoll  the  bells  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munion, or  between  the  Morning  Prayers  which  is  commonly  called 
Matins  and  the  Communion,  as  they  were  wont  to  ring  out  of 
Matins  to  Mass." — Hooper,  ii.  146. 

In  Elizabeth's  Injunctions,  1559,  "the  Common  Prayer"  is 
substituted  for  the  "  High  Mass,"  the  Holy  Communion  not  being 
mentioned. — Ibid,  i.  219. 

1491.  "At  the  Elevation  of  the  Host  both  the  greater  and  the 
less  one  of  the  greater  bells  shall  henceforth  be  tolled  for  a  while." 

MS.  AslmL,  1519,  fo.  94  b. 
"  When  the   Sacring  bell  rings  if  they  conveniently  see  they 
forsake  their  seats  and  run  from  altar  to  altar,   from  sacring   to 
sacring,  peeping  here  and  touting  there,  gazing  at  That  which  the 
priest  holdeth  up  in  his  hands." — Becon,  Displ.,  270. 

In  the  evil  times  of  sacrilege  the  Sacring  bell  [Shakespeare, 
Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1]  rung  at  the  Canon  or  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
had  been  stolen  often,  or  sold,  but  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  its 
use. 

"  For  a  melancholy  cell. 
The  pattern  of  a  grave  where,  stead  of  music 
To  charm  you  into  slumbers,  to  be  waked 
With  the  sad  chiming  of  the  Sacring  bell." 

ShirJey,  Grateful  Servant,  v.  2. 
It  had  various  names,  the  Sance  bell  in  the  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy,  ii.  2. 

"  This  is  but  the  Saunce  bell,  here's  a  gentlewoman 
Will  ring  you  another  peal." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Night  Walker,  iii.  3. 
"  Ring  out  your  Sance  bells." — Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 
We  also  meet  with  the  Tune  of  the  Black  Saunce,  a  confused 
noise,  "the  pure  barbarian  language  of  the  Geate."  [Marston, 
Scour  of  Villainy,  280.  Lilly,  Endymion,  iv.  2.  Fletcher,  Mad 
Lover,  iv.  1.  Wildgoose  Chace,  iv.  3. J  A  somewhat  similar 
expression  "  the  White  Paternoster  "  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
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"  The  night-spell  said  he  anon  rights. 
On  the  four  halves  of  the  house  about 
And  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  without 
'  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  Saint  Benedict/ 
Bless  this  house  from  every  wight 
From  the  night-mare,  the  white  Paternoster 
Where  warnest  thou  now,  Saint  Peter's  sister." 

Miller's  Tale. 
"  The  Sanctus,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  the  Anthem  bell,  was  rung 
at  the  Ter  Sanctus,  and  also  denoted  the  hand  bell  rung  in  the  pro- 
cession with  the  Yiaticum." 

The  Angelus  or  Ave  Maria  Bell. 

Within  memory  the  Lady  Bells  of  Lincoln  Minster  were  chimed 
to  a  chant  for  Ave  Maria  gratia3  plena  on  the  morning  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  four  of  this  peal  marked  the  Eves  of  Saints 
days,  two  only  being  rung  on  ordinary  days. 

In  1616  bells  were  distinguished  as  the  Certain  or  stint,  the 
treble,  the  counter  tenor,  and  the  tenor  or  bow-bell. 
"  Let  me  ring  the  fore-bell." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
"  We  have  with  holy  bells  been  knolled  to  Church." 

Slialcespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
''  The  shrill  and  sacred  bell 
That  rang  me  to  my  prayers." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Coxcomb,  i.  4. 
"  AYhen  that  your  flock  assembled  by  the  bell 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  Text." 

Shakespeare,  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
The  Puritans  detested  like  a  mussulman  "  the  tolling  of  bells  at 
funerals  and  on  the  Yigils  of  Saints  and  especially  on  that  of  the 
Feast  of  all  Saints  when  it  continued  during  the  whole  night." 

Zurich  Lett.  ii.  361. 
"In  the  Queen's  time  he  was  wont  to  go  out  of  town  every 
Saturday  at  ten  o'clock,  or  on  holy  day  Ea^cs  by  reason  of  the  sick- 
ness, Now  the  perpetuity  of  ringing  has  made  him  devise  a  room 
with  double  walls  and  treble  cielings." 

Ben  Jonson,  Silent  Woman,  i.  1. 
1561.  ''AVhether  they  use  to  ring  oft  or  long  peals  at  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead,  or  use  much  jangling  on  Festival  days  in 
ringing  Xoon  or  Curfew.  Upon  all  Saints'  days  and  other  like 
times  there  be  no  ringing  of  bells  after  Evening  Prayer  to  the 
maintenance  of  praying  for  the  dead." 

Parkhurst,  Inj.  2  Rejx  Pat.  Cornm.  App.  E.,  402,  405. 
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1562.  "That  superfluous  ringing  of  bells  namely  at  All 
Hallowtide  and  on  All  Souls  day  may  be  prohibited,  and  that  no 
peal  after  the  death  of  any  person  be  above  the  space  of  an  hour, 
and  at  the  interment  above  half  an  hour." — Cardw.,  Synod,  ii.  499. 
"  He  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings  and 
the  widow  mourns. 

Beatl. — How  long  is  that  % 

Bened. — Question  !  why  an  hour  in  clamour  and  a  quarter  in 
rheum."  Shakespeare,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  3. 

This  was  the  hour's  tolling  of  the  knell.  It  was  rung  before 
and  after  the  burial. 

"  Do  not  you  hear  the  noise  of  bells  1 
They  ring  a  strange  sad  knell,  a  preparation 
To  some  near  funeral  of  state." 

Beaiim.  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  3. 
"  Eing  you  like  a  peal  like  bells 
At  great  men's  funerals." 

Middleton,  Clianrjeling,  Vol.  i.  2. 
*'  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell." 

Shakespeare,  3  Pt.  Henry  VI.,  ii.  5. 
"The  flattering  bells  that  shrilly  sound 
At  the  King's  funeral." 

JVebsfer,  Fam.  Hist.,  ed.  Dyce,  186. 
When  persons  were  dying  a  bell  rang  to  invite  the   prayers  of 
the  faithful  for  the  Passing  Soul. 

"  From  henceforth  there  be  no  knells  or  forthfares  rung  for  the 
death  of  any  man  .  .  .  but  to  have  the  bell  toll  whiles  the  sick  is 
in  extremes  to  solicitate  the  hearers  to  pray  for  the  sick.  Then  if 
the  person  die  fur  whom  the  bell  tolled,  and  to  give  warning  of  his 
death,  to  ring  out  with  one  bell."  [Hooper,  ii.  137.]  The  bishops 
in  1559  also  suggested  "after  the  time  of  his  passing  to  ring  no 
more  but  one  short  peal."  At  Bewdley  this  knell  tolls  through  all 
the  whole  day  with  a  most  irritating  effect  to  the  nerves.  In  1576 
Enquiries  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  were  made  Whether  when 
any  man  or  woman  is  passing  out  of  this  life,  the  bell  be  tolled  to 
move  the  people  to  pray  for  the  sick  person,  especially  in  all  places 
where  the  sick  person  dwelleth  near  unto  the  Church'?  and  whether 
after  the  time  of  his  or  her  passing  out  of  this  world,  there  be  any 
more  ringing  but  one  short  Peal  before  the  burial,  and  another  short 
Peal  after  the  burial,  without  any  other  superstitious  or  superfluous 
ringing. — Cardw.,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  400. 

"  Hearing  a  Passing  bell  I  prayed  that  the  sick  man  might  have 
through  Christ  a  safe  voyage  to  his  long  home ;  afterwards  I  under- 
stood that  the  party  was  dead  souie  hours  before,  and  it  seems  in 
some  jDlaces  of  London  the  tolling  of  the  bell  is  but  a  preface  of 
cause  to  the  ringing  it  out."     [Fuller,  Good  Thoughts  (1645),   78.] 
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With  greater  solemnity  Bishop  Montague,  in  1638,  desired  people 
to  "  accompany  him,  as  the  ancient  church  used,  in  his  departure, 
with  intercession,  unto  God's  judgment-seat."  [2  Rtqj.  Bit.  Comm., 
583.]  When  the  soul  was  now  departed,  they  rang  the  knell,  "  the 
surly,  sullen  bell"  of  Shakespeare's  sonnet — 

"  Gentle  Sir  Eice,  ring  out  thy  knell, 
Lluell. — And  Maddock  toll  thy  Passing  bell." 

[Peck's  Edw.  I.  (1593)  Yol.  i.  129.] 
"  With  what  a  joyful  heart  should  I  go  home  then, 
Where  now,  Heaven  knows,  like  hira  that  waits  his  sentence, 
Or  hears  his  Passing  bell." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Beggar'' s  Bush,  iii.  2. 
"  He'll  ring  a  Peal  in  mine  ear ; 
'Twill  sound  worse  than  a  Passing  bell." 

Heijwoud,  If  You  Know  not  Me,  i.  1. 
"  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell. 
Remembered  knolling  a  departing  friend." 

Shakespeare,  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
"  Do  you  hear  that  Passing  belU 
Out  with  your  beads.  Curate, 
Bell,  Book,  and  Candle." 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 
"  A  warning  bell 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul. 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out." 

Shakespeare,  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 
"  The  bell  invites  me ; 
....  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven." 

lb.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
"  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  asked  for  who." 

lb.,  iv.  3  ;  V.  6. 
"  By  this  sweet  Helen's  knell." 

lb.,  All's  Well,  etc.,  v.  3. 
''  A  part  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave.     Contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell."  lb.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

"  Lie  but  a  little  longer,  and  the  bell  shall  toll  for  thee.      I 
would  make  haste  to  the  sexton  now,  but  I  am  afraid  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  will  wake  her  again." — Massinger,  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 
"  The  bell  of  this  sharp  edict  tolls  for  me 
As  it  rings  out  for  you."  Ibid,  i.  1. 

"  There  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week,  and  two 
more  the  bell  went  for  yesternight." 

Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  iii.  1. 
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"  Ca/-.— Ha!  whom  tolls  the  beU  for^' 

Ford,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  2. 

"Let  no  harsh  flattering  bells  resound  my  knell." 

Webster,  White  Devil,  ed.  Dyce,  50. 

"  There  is  no  music  like  a  Christian's  knell, 
How  sweet  the  bells  ring  now  the  ISTuns  are  dead." 

Marlow,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

7. — Use  of  Incense  and  Flowers. 

Shirley's  allusion  to  Incense  has  been  already  quoted,  §  5. 

1665.  "Eor  mending  the  altar-stone,  for  Bread  and  Wine  and 
Frankincense  for  the  First  Sacrament." 

Ch.  Wardens^  Accompt,  SoUhnU. 

1641.  "As  for  the  ceremonies  of  Breaking  the  Host  in  three 
parts,  the  giving  the  Pax,  .  .  .  they  take  in  worse  ceremonies  than 
these,  to  wit.  Surplices,  Rochets,  Copes,  Candles,  Incense,  Organs, 
Cornets,  Chancels,  Altars,  Eails." 

Parallel  of  the  Liturgij,  by  R.  B.  R.,  93. 

The  continuance  of  censing  is  implied  by  the  3rd  Injunction  of 
1547,  requiring  the  removal  of  images  which  had  been  censed.  So 
the  lighting  of  candles  "  before  them  "  was  condemned  "  at  noon- 
time or  midnight  therewith  to  honour  them,"  "  to  set  up  candles 
and  burn  incense  before  them." 

Again  it  was  only  with  regard  to  images  that  the  homilist 
condemned  musical  services.  "  A  woman  said  to  her  neighbour, 
Alas,  gossip,  what  shall  we  do  now  since  all  the  Saints  are  taken 
away,  since  we  cannot  hear  the  like  piping,  singing,  chanting,  and 
playing  upon  the  organs  that  we  could  before  1 "  Those  things  that 
either  God  was  honoured  with,  or  His  people  edified  are  decently 
retained,  and  in  our  Churches  comely  practised. 

2  Pt.  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer,  311. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  quotes  Lactantius  about  the  madness  of 
"  offering  up  to  the  Giver  of  light,  the  light  of  a  wax-taper  for  a 
gift"  as  had  been  done  to  blind  gods  and  images  in  temples  of 
heathendom. 

The  practice  of  George  Herbert  in  perfuming  the  church  with 
incense  and  decking  it  with  evergreens,  is  too  familiar  to  require 
more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

"  Perfumed 
With  herbs  and  flowers  laid  in  divers  places 
As  'twere  on  altars." 

Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

Spenser  alludes  to  the  pretty  custom  of  decking  the  church 
with  flowers. 
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"  In  not  this  the  merry  month  of  May- 
Youth's  folk  now  flock  in  everywhere 
To  gather  May  buskets  and  smelling  brere, 
And  home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 
And  all  the  Kirk  pillars  ere  daylight, 
With  hawthorn  buds  and  sweet  eglantine 
And  garlands  of  roses  and  sops-in-wine." 

9. — Use  of  the  Pax  and  Stoup. 

1554.  "The  Pax  to  be  kissed  of  the  priest  and  to  be  carrried 
to  the  parishioners  in  mass  time  in  remembrance  of  the  peace  that 
Christ  bequeathed  to  His  disciples,  that  peace  which  Christ  by  His 
death  purchased  for  the  people;  that  which  Christ  would  have 
between  God  and  man ;  and  man  and  man,  and  man  to  himself." 
[Cardw.  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  150.]  "The  clerk  shall  bring  down  the  Pax 
and  standing  without  the  church  door  shall  say  boldly  to  the  people, 
'  This  is  a  token  of  joyful  peace.' "     Ih.,  67. 

"  You  must  even  take  Fortune  de  la  pace 
Kiss  the  Pax."  Chcqmian,  Mayday,  iii.  1. 

Before  Mass  the  priest  sprinkled  the  people  with  holy  water. 
"  Every  Sunday  at  the  time  of  your  going  about  with  holy  water." 

Ihld. 
"  My  tears  that  fall 
Prove  Holy  Water  on  thee." 

Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
"  Men  may  also  refrain  ...  by  receiving  eke  of  Holy  Water ; 
by  General  Confession  of  Confiteor  at  Mass  and  at   Prime  and  at 
Compline."  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale,  193. 

"  Casting  Holy  Water  on  his  bed,  upon  images,  or  bearing  about 
him  Holy  Bread  or  S.  John's  Gospel." 

1547.  Cardiv.,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  17. 
''At  the  entry  of  the  Church,  or  within  the  door  of  the  same,  an 
Holy  Water  Stock,  or  pot,  having  in  it  holy  water  to  sprinkle  upon 
the  enterer  to  put  liim  in  remembrance  both  of  his  promise  made  at 
the  time  of  his  Baptism,  and  sprinkling  of  Christ's  blood  upon  the 
cross  for  his  redemption,  "  as  a  reminder  to  make  his  soul  fair " 
and  think  upon  his  life  "  passing  and  sliding  away  as  the  water 
doth."  Holy  Bread  was  given  as  "a  memory  of  that  Communion 
on  the  Sunday  which  he  lacked."  lb.,  Conf.,  i.  150. 

A  passing  allusion  refers  to  the  royal  touch  of  healing,  a  service 
printed  by  L'Estrange. 

"  Strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures, 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers."     Sliakespeare,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

VOL.  XV.,  PT.  II.  U 
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10. — Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

No  one  but  a  man  penetrated  with  the  deepest  devotional  feeling 
could  have  penned  the  following  description  of  the  most  solemn  rite 
of  our  Eeligion  in  terms  so  reverent  and  yet  capable  of  delivery 
upon  a  stage  : — 

"  When  all  men  else 
Were  full  of  tears  and  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
Of  past  offences,  of  whose  heavy  burden 
They  came  to  be  absolved  and  freed, 

He  ran  to  the  holy  man, 
As  he  was  doing  of  the  Work  of  Grace, 
And  snatching  from  his  hands  the  Sanctified  Means 
Dashed  it  upon  the  pavement." 

Massinger,  Renegado,  iv.  1. 
"  The  ceremony  mouger  does  not  say  the  Mass  indeed  in  Latin, 
but  his  hood,  his  Cope,  his  Surplice,  his  Eochet,  his  Altar  railed  in, 
his  Candles,  his  Cushions  and  Book  thereon,  his  bowing  to  it,  his 
bowing  or  rather  nodding  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  his  organs,  his 
violins,  his  singing  men,  his  singiug  boys.  ..." 

Hie  Jeer  ingill,  ii.  405. 
"  It  is  most  requisite  that  the  Minister  deliver  the  Bread  and 
Wine  into  every  particular  Communicant's  hand,  and  repeat  the 
words  in  the  singular  number,  forasmuch  as  the  propriety  of  Sacra- 
ments is  to  make  particular  obsignation  to  each  believer,  and  it  is 
our  visible  profession  that  by  the  grace  of  God  Christ  tasted  death 
for  every  man."  Carchv.,  Con/.,  354. 

"  We  cannot  give  God  too  much  glory,  that  being  the  end  of 
our  creation,  and  should  be  the  end  of  all  our  services." — lb.,  351. 
In  1641  Exceptions  were  taken  to 
Turning  of  the  altar  altarwise. 

Advancing  candlesticks  in  many  churches  upon  the  altar. 
Making  canopies  over  the  altar  with  traverses  and  curtains  on 
each  side  and  before  it. 

Advancing  crucifixes  and  images  upon  the  parafront  or  altar 
cloth. 

OflPering  of  Bread  and  Wine  by  the  hand  of  the  Churchwardens 
or  others  before  the  Consecration  of  the  Elements. 

Introducing  an  Offertory  before  the  Communion  distinct  from 
giving  the  Alms  to  the  poor. 

Having  a  Credentia  or  side-table  besides  the  Lord's  Table  for 
divers  uses  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Compelling  all  Communicants  to  come  up  before  the  rails  and 
there  to  receive. 

These  words  in  the  Eorm  of  Consecration  '  This  is  My  Body ' 
*  This  is  My  Blood '  of  the  New  Testament  not  to  be  printed  here- 
after in  great  letters."  Card.,  Con/.,  252,  253,  275. 
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Chaucer  mentions  tlie  usual  payment  for  a  mass  when  the  friar 
exclaims — 

"  Give  us 
A  God's  halfpenny  or  a  mass  penny, 
Trentals,  said  he,  deliver  from  penance 
Their  friends  souls  as  well  old  as  young, 
Yea  when  they  be  hastily  y  sung 
Not  for  to  hold  a  priest  jolly  and  gay, 
He  singeth  not  but  one  mass  in  a  day." 

Soynpnour's  Tale. 
"  The  priest  and  the  chaplain  with  due  reverence  go  again  one 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  part  of  the  Table.  The 
Oblation  being  ended  the  chaplain  turneth  about  and  with  due 
reverence  puts  It  on  the  Table  himself  kneeling  which  done  he 
ariseth  with  like  reverence  .  .  Then  the  bishop  standeth  up  and 
setteth  ready  to  his  hand  the  Bread  and  Wine  with  the  paten  and 
chalice,  but  first  washeth  his  fingers  with  the  end  of  the  napkin 
besprinkled  with  water.  Then  layeth  he  the  Bread  on  the  paten 
and  poureth  of  the  wine  into  the  chalice  and  a  little  water  into  it, 
and  standing  with  his  face  to  the  Table  about  the  midst  of  it  he 
saith  the  Collect  of  Consecration." 

1634.     Co7is,  of  Dove  Abbey,  ed.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  1874. 

11. — Habits  and  Vestments. 

"  A  grave  and  comely  habit  such  as  becometh  a  minister  and 
not  a  soldier  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop." 

Reform.  Leg.  de  Eccles.,  cap.  v. 

1557.  "Forasmuch  as  for  many  years  past  there  hath  been 
great  abuse  in  the  outward  apparel  and  habit  of  the  clergy,  no  one 
in  holy  orders  henceforth  shall  use  a  silk  gown  in  public  nor  one 
having  costly  fur,  except  a  bishop,  a  vicar-general,  archdeacon  or 
other  person  holding  ecclesiastical  dignity,  or  a  graduate  of  the 
Universities.  Neither  shall  any  below  the  degree  of  M.A.  or 
B.C.L.  use  camlet  in  their  doublets  (tunica)  nor  velvet  or  sarcenet 
in  their  tippets  (epitogia)  except  he  be  a  graduate  or  beneficed 
person.  But  velvet  caps  are  henceforth  altogether  forbidden.  The 
gown,  except  it  be  on  journeys,  shall  be  long  (talaris)  neither  trailing 
nor  so  short  as  to  show  the  leg ;  moreover  it  shall  be  closed  above 
and  gathered  below.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  shall  not  be  hanging 
or  excessive  in  length,  breadth  or  straituess.  No  one  shall  wear  a 
hat  (pileus)  with  strings  or  woollen  laces,  or  shoes  of  divers  colours 
clocked  or  peaked."  Cardw.,  Synod,  ii.  477, 

1564.  "They  shall  wear  in  their  common  apparel  abroad  caps 
and  a  syde  (long)  gown  with  sleeves  strait  at  the  hand  without  any 
falling  cape  and  wear  tippets  of  sarcenet.  In  their  journeys  they 
do  wear  their  cloaks  with  sleeves."  Ihid,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  329. 
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See  also  my  Canons  of  1604  ivitli  Notes.  A  curious  illustration 
of  the  canonical  liripipia  tippets  [^Can.  Ixxiv.]  occurs  in  the  drama- 
tists' lerypoop.  [Saj^po  ami  FhaonL,  3,  lerripoope  ;  Lilly,  Mother 
Bombie,  i.  3.] 

"  Keep  me  this  young  liripoop  within  doors." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  1. 
"  Skilled  in  thy  logic,  but  not  in  the  lerypoop." 

Wit,  i.  1. 
"  Qui  scait  bien  son  roulet  his  liripoope." 

Cotgrave. 
"  Grave  clerkly  and  decent  apparel  gowns  or  cloaks  with  sleeves 
of   sad   colour  and   none   unseemly  apparel  as  great  ruffs,    great 
breeches,  Gascoigne  hose,  scalings  (a  cloak  with  many  capes)  round 
cloaks  when  they  ride."  Barnes,  Visit.,  1577,  p.  17. 

"The  wide-sleeved  gown  used  in  the  Universities"  \_Can.  Ixxiv.], 
namely,  the  Proctor's  velvet-sleeved  one  worn  at  Oxford  is  still 
worn  by  the  Posers  at  the  Election  of  "Winchester  College,  and 
deans  of  Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  wore  the 
proctor's  minever  hood.  Oxoniana,  iii.  161. 

"  Sit  seven  years  pining  in  an  anchoer's  chair 
To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  minivere." 

1599.      Hall,  Satires,  b.  iv.  s.  ii.  103. 
The  "  lawyer's  gown  "  worn  by  M.A.  and  D.D.  is  an  innovation. 

Wood,  Hist,  i.  68,  69. 
"  Square  caps,  long  gowns  with  tippets  of  silk. 
Brave  Copes  in  the  church.  Surplices  as  white  as  milk, 
Beads  and  such  like."  1573.     Neiv  Custom,  ii.  2. 

Bale  hated  "  forked  caps,"  and  Milton  in  heroics,  1641,  deplored 
"  lawn  and  sarcenet  with  a  geometrical  rhomboides  on  the  head." 
\_0n  Reform  20.]  The  cap  was  square,  not  adapted,  as  now,  to 
the  oblong  shape  of  the  head,  hence  some  puritans,  with  petulaut 
silliness,  protested  against  its  use  because  their  heads  were  not 
four  square. 

"  Put  on  this  gown  and  this  beard ;  make  him  believe  thou  art 
Sir  Topas  the  Curate,"  Shakespeare,  Tivelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

"  Sir,  she  would  find  them  (Protestants)  by  their  branching, 
Their    branching    sleeves,    branched    cassocks,     and     branched 

doctrine, 
Besides  their  texts."  Ben  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady,  i.  1. 

Branching  was  floriated  embroidery  like  that  on  the  gown  of  a 
B.C.L. 

"  Give  him  his  cassock  to  cover  him." 

Parson's  Wedding,  iv.  2. 
Cassocks  and  barret   caps  were   still  the  soldier's  uniform  in 
1608. 

"  All  the  bloody  cassocks  Spain  hath  brought  to  field." 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  v.  1. 
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The  clergy  wore  doublets  with  stiff  collars  and  square  caps 
loosely  made  with  a  tiift  on  the  top.  As  late  as  1580  men  sat  to 
hear  sermons  with  their  heads  covered,  but  when  hoods  and  barets 
gave  place  to  bats,  they  laid  the  latter  aside  in  church. 

Peck,  Desicl.  Cur.,  lib.  xv.  84,  vol.  ii.  574. 

"  Have  you  provided  a  habit  for  Mellefont  1 

Saycp'o.ce. — They  are  ready  in  my  (chaplain's)  chamber,  together 
within  a  clean  starched  band  and  cuffs. 

Mask. — Have  you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve  that  he  may  waste 
time  in  putting  it  on  ?"  Conrjreve,  Plain  Dealer,  1694,  v.  1. 

''■  Host.—  Wvi&  he  a  full  priest  ? 

Fly. — He  belly ed,  for  it  had  velvet  sleeves, 

And  his  branched  cassock,  a  side  (long)  sweeping  gown. 

All  his  formalities."  Ben  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 

''  ClajD  but  a  canonical  cloak  with  sleeves  upon  him,  if  there 
come  not  forth  a  complete  parson  trust  not  my  election." 

Ibid,  Silent  Woman,  iv.  2. 

The  rubric  of  1549  required  that  "  whensover  he  shall  celebrate 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church  or  execute  any  other  public 
ministration,  the  bishoj^  shall  have  upon  him  besides  his  Rochette, 
a  Surplice  or  Albe,  and  a  Cope  or  Vestment,  and  also  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand  or  else  borne  by  his  chaplain."  Upon  the  day 
and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  Holy  Ministry  shall  put 
upon  him  the  vesture  apj)ointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say, 
a  white  Albe  plain  with  a  Vestment  or  Cope ;  And  where  there  be 
many  priests  or  deacons,  there  so  many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the 
priest  in  the  ministration  as  shall  be  requisite  and  shall  have  upon 
them  likewise  the  vestures  appointed  for  their  ministry  that  is  to 
say  Albes  with  tunicles.  Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  after  the 
Litany  ended  the  priest  shall  put  upon  him  a  plain  Albe,  or  Surplice 
with  a  Cope,  and  say  all  things  at  the  Altar  appointed  to  be  said  at 
the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  until  after  the  Offertory.  In 
the  saying  or  singing  of  Matins  or  Evensong,  Baptizing  and 
Burying  the  minister  in  parish  churches  and  chapels  annexed  to  the 
same  shall  use  a  Surplice. 

In  1641  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  enquired 
''  whether  the  rubric  should  not  be  mended  where  all  vestments  in 
time  of  Divine  Service  are  now  commanded  which  were  used  2 
Edw.  VI."  Card.,  Couf.,  274. 

The  surplice  "  with  sleeves,"  by  a  superfluous  minuteness,  was 
required  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  surplice  or  rochet  was  worn 
by  cathedral  canons  over  their  ordinary  habits  and  under  the  vest- 
ments [Reg.  S.  Paid,  i.  7],  and  the  surplice  by  parish  priests  in  a 
similar  w\ay.  [Manip.  Curat ortwi,  cap.  viii.,  fo.  xxxv. ;  Lyndiv., 
lib.  iii.,  tit.  xxvii.,  gl.  252.]      The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in 
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1636,  wore  the  surplice  under  his  cope-like  habit  and  hood.  [Laud, 
V.  i.  158.]  The  Cope  had  been  worn  at  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  [MacJiyn  Diary,  291 ;  Travers,  de  Disc.  Ecdes.,  1574,  p. 
101;  Garhoriglit,  Dech  of  Ecdes.  Discipl,  132],  and  came  into 
general  use  [1  Zur.  Lett,  36,  50,  94,  97 ;  2  Zur.  Lett,  71,  361.] 
Alex,  in  his  translation  of  the  Liturgy  of  1549,  specifies  lineam 
(rochet),  vestem  lineam  (surplice),  albam,  cappam,  casulam,  et 
ornamenta  graduum  (hoods).  [Ordi^i.  Ecdes.,  36,  66.]  Beza,  in 
1566,  mentions  the  use  of  stoles  (collipendia),  and  chasubles 
(casulam).  [2  Zur.  Lett.,  liii.  77,  130.]  The  effigy  of  Archbishop 
Sandys  at  Southwell  Minster,  1561,  is  vested  in  a  chasuble;  those 
of  Grindal,  Harsnet,  Heton,  and  Creyghton  are  in  copes ;  that  of 
Pursglove,  1579,  in  full  pontificals.  In  1617  the  Vicar  gave  a 
''rich  cope"  to  Christchurch,  Hants;  in  1562  S.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  possessed  a  vestment,  tunicles  for  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,  and  six  copes.     [See  also  §  3,  10.  | 

"  I  cast  my  rocket  off  upon  the  altar 
No  more  churchman  now 
Instead  of  mitre  and  a  crozier-staff." 

Chapman,  Alphonsus,  iv. 
"  a  robe  pontificial 
Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at." 

Shakes2:>eare,  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
The  Puritan's  hatred  to  the  surplice  is  noted  in  a  Mcddi  at 
Midnight,  i.  1  ;  and  in  Hudihras. 

"  Though  Honesty  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  Avill 
wear  the  Surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart." 
Shakespeare,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 
"  Here  comes  our  parson  Palate  here. 
And  though  you  see  him  thus  without  his  Cope, 
I  do  assure  you  he's  our  parish  pope." 

Ben  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady,  i.  1.     See  also  §  3,  10. 

12. — Holy  Baptism. 

The  Font  usually  stands,  as  it  did  in  primitive  times,  at  or  near 
the  church  door,  to  signify  that  Baptism  was  the  entrance  into  the 
church  mystical  (1  Cor.  xii.   13). 

Answer  of  Bishops,  Card.,  Conf,  ch.  vii.  355. 
"  Mauricius  at  the  font-stone  they  him  call." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lead's  Tcde. 
"  I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me 
That  is  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  Baptism 
You  must  be  Godfather  and  answer  for  her. 

I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  VIIL,  v.  3. 
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The  child  was  wrapped  in  a  chrysom  (casula),  a  white  robe 
which  was  worn  for  seven  days,  and  then  given  to  the  church  at 
the  mother's  churching,  to  make  surplices  or  chalice-covers. 
\_EdmuncVs  Const.,  123G,  cap.  xiii.,  xvi. ;  Lymlw.,  241.]  It  denoted 
innocency  of  life,  and  was  used  to  dry  the  chrism  or  holy  unguent. 
1559.  ''Let  the  Curate  have  the  value  of  the  Chrisom  not  under 
the  value  of  4d.,  and  above  as  they  can  agree."  [^Carclw.,  Doc. 
Ann,,  i.  238.]  "The  Minister  shall  put  upon  the  child  his  white 
vesture  commonly  called  the  Chrisom  (for  a  token  of  innocency). 
....  The  woman  that  is  purified  must  offer  her  Chrisom." 
[Ruhric,  1549.]  "  He  joineth  together  the  christening,  the  chrisom, 
the  chrism,  and  the  Communion,  which  all  in  one  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  did  concur."  [CaJjhiU,  224.]  In  1641  exceptions  were 
taken  to  "  carrying  children  from  the  Baptism  to  the  Altar,  to  offer 
them  up  to  God."  [Cardiv.,  Con/.,  273.]  Fuller  says  that  "  when 
Crysoms  smile  it  is  because  of  some  intercourse  between  them  and 
their  guardian  angels." 

"  You  shall  be  secure  as  chrysom  children." 

Shirley,  Doubtful  Heir,  ii.  2. 

''  It  made  a  fine  end  and  went  away,  as  it  had  been  a  chrysom 
child." — Shakespeare,  Henry  V.,  ii.  3.  Co7n2).  Mlddleton,  Five 
Gallants,  vol.  ii.  276. 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  join  thy  half-penny 
To  send  thy  milk  for  the  poor  chrisom." 
Snore. — "  JSTow  you  may  sweeten  me  with  sugar  loaves, 

At  New  Year's  tide."         Davenant,  The  Wits,  v.  1. 
The  Purification  of  Women  was  followed  by  a  feast. 
"  She  burst  herself  and  fondly  if  it  be  so, 
With  furmety  at  a  churching." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Coxcomb,  v.  1. 
1583.  "  The  minister  shall  not  meet  the  woman  at  the  church 
door,  or  porch,  there  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  into 
the  church,  mumbling  to  himself.  The  midwife  go  not  before  the 
woman  and  so  up  to  the  Communion  Table.  The  woman  that  is 
to  give  her  thanks  either  else  the  midwife  shall  not  kiss  the  Com- 
munion Table,  when  they  offer  the  accustomed  duties." 

Mlddleton' s  Inj.,  2  Rep.  Rit.  Comm.,  427. 

1636.  "The  women  to  be  churched  come  and  kneel  near  the 
Communion  Table,  without  the  rail,  veiled  according  to  the  custom, 
and  not  covered  with  a  hat.  That  the  churching  of  women  begin 
as  soon  as  the  minister  comes  up  to  the  Communion  Table  before 
the  Second  Service,  unless  there  be  a  marriage  the  same  day  ;  for 
then  the  churching  is  not  to  begin  till  those  prayers  appointed  to  be 
said  at  the  Lord's  Table  for  the  marriage  be  ended." 

Wren's  Inj.,  2  Rep).  Rit.  Comm.,  565. 
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In  cases  of  great  necessity  or  need  lay  baptism  was  permitted 
even  by  attendant  women  nurses,  and  the  practice  was  debated  at 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

"  ]Srow  in  a  case 
Of  this  necessity  I  M'ould  gladly  learn 
Whether  in  me,  a  layman  without  Orders, 
It  may  not  be  religious  and  lawful, 
As  we  go  to  our  deaths,  to  do  that  office  1 
Franc. — A  question  in  itself  with  much  ease  answered." 

Masshiger,  Renegado,  v.  1. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eite  in  church, 
persons  of  high  rank  and  position,  and  those  who  aped  their  posi- 
tion, had  their  children  privately  baptized. 
"  And  when  you  lay 
In  childbed,  at  the  Christening  of  this  minx, 
I  will  remember  it,  as  you  had  been 
An  absolute  princess,  since  they  have  no  more. 
Three  several  chambers  hung,  the  first  with  arras, 
And  that  for  waiters  ;  the  second  crimson  satin 
For  the  meaner  sort  of  guests  ;  the  third  of  scarlet 
Of  the  rich  Tyrian  dye ;  a  canopy 
To  cover  the  brat's  cradle." 

Masshiger,  City  Madam,  iv.  4. 

13. — The  Sign  and  Use  of  the  Cross. 

Beautiful  aUusiona  to  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  printed  on  the  fore- 
head in  holy  Baptism  occur  in  the  dramatists. 
"  ]\Iy  bride  yet  wants 
The  ho]y  badge  that  should  proclaim  her  fit. 
For  these  celestial  nuptials,  willing  she  is, 
I  know,  to  wear  It  as  the  choicest  jewel 
On  her  fair  forehead."         Masshiger,  Renegado,  v.  1. 
"Wear  on  your  forehead 
The  sacred  badge  He  arms  His  servants  with." 

Ihid,  iv.  3. 
"  I  wet  upon  your  cheek  a  holy  sign. 
The  Cross,  the  Christian's  badge." 

Ford,  Perkhi  Warheck,  ii.  2. 
"  The  glorious  badge  of  our  Eedeemer  Avas  conferred  upon  thee." 

Masshiger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iii.  48. 
1571.  "  Grindal  forbade  any  to  make  upon  themselves  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  when  they  first  enter  the  church  to  pray  ;  "  but  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  "The  cross  it  was  proved  out  of 
TertulHan,  Cyprian,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom  was  used  in  immortal! 
lavacro,  in  Baptism,  The  use  of  the  cross  hath  been  ever  since  the 
Apostles'  time,  for  that  at  their  going  abroad  or  entering  into  the 
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church,  or  at  their  prayers,  and  benedictions,  it  was  used  by  the 
ancients."  [Cardiv.,  Conf.,  ch.  iv.  158,  197.]  "In  prayer,  the 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands,  the  knocking 
of  our  breasts  are  ceremonies  significant,  tlie  first  of  our  humility  in 
coming  before  the  mighty  God,  the  second  of  our  confidence  and 
hope,  the  other  of  our  sorrow  and  detestation  of  our  sins,  and  these 
are  and  may  be  lawfully  used." 

197.     "As  touching  kneeling,  crossing,  holding  up  of  hands, 

knocking  upon  the  breast,  and  other  gestures  they  may  be  used  or 

left  as  every  man's  devotion  serveth  without  blame." — Rubric,  1549. 

The  sign  was  used  in  private  devotions. 

"  I'll  mumble 

A  prayer  or  two,  and  cross  myself." 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iii.  83. 
And  a  cross  as  a  devotional  ornament. 

"A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Malfi,  iv.  2. 
Oaths  were  sworn  upon  a  material  cross.     "  He  that  swore  the 
devil  his  true  liegeman  u]Don  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook." 

Sliakesijeare,  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
A  ceremonial  of  reverent  love  practised  on  Good  Friday  has  its 
allusion. 

"  Such  a  cross  that  all  bachelors  would  gladly  be  creeping  to." 

Middleton,  Fam.  of  Love,  i.  2. 
"  We  kiss  the  Pax,  we  creejD  the  Cross,  our  beads  we  overrun." 

1602.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  115. 
Allusions  to  the  Eood  or  central  cross  upon  the  Screen  are  not 
infrequent.  "Our  metropolis  or  the  wise  magistrates  thereof  descend 
into  a  particular  admiration  of  their  religion  in  pulling  down  a 
superstitious  Cross,  and  advancing  a  Venus  in  place  of  it  1  or  talk 
of  so  many  buckets  bestowed  on  his  parish  church  in  his  lifetime 
with  his  name  at  length,  for  want  of  arms  trickt  upon  them." 

Ben  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i.  1. 
Ko  one  passsed  a  Wayside  Cross  without  drawing  rein  to  say  a 
prayer,  this  was  called  staying  at  Crosses.  "  We  use  in  Crossways 
to  set  up  a  wooden  or  stone  Cross,  to  admonish  the  travelling  man 
which  way  he  must  turn  when  he  cometh  thither,  to  direct  his 
journey  aright.  [Homily  of  Alms  Deeds,  Pt.  i.  343.]  "  The  material 
Crosses  which  were  made  for  men  to  fall  down  before  them  as  they 
passed  by  to  worship  them,  are  demolished." 

Cardie,  Conf,  ch.  iv.  200. 
"  But  there  are  Crosses,  wife, 

and  it  is  omnious  to  pass 
Any  of  these  without  a  Paternoster." 

Dodsley,  Merry  Devil,  v.  229. 
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"  She  dotli  stray  about 
By  holy  Crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays." 

Shakesjyeai'e,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  i. 
"  The   Weeping    Cross   was   indented   about    the   steps   with 
rounded  apertures  in  which  the  penitent  placed  his  knees." 

Gent  Mag.,  1841. 
"  One  is  a  kind  of  "Weeping  Cross 
A  gentle  purgatory." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Night  Walker,  i.  1. 
"  They  have  all  found  their  way  back  again  by  Weeping  Cross, 
buL  I'll  not  see  them."  Marston,  Eastward  Ho,  iv.  1. 

Crosses  also  were  set  upon  the  head  of  graves.  "  There  be  no 
Crosses  of  wood  made  and  erected  in  sundry  j^laces  where  they  use 
to  rest  with  the  corse  and  especially  that  no  wooden  crosses  be  set 
upon  the  Cross  in  the  Churchyard  or  upon  or  about  the  grave. 

1583.  Middleton,  Irtj.,  2  Rep.  Bit.  Comm.,  427. 
"  The  Eogation  Procession  being  preceded  by  the  parish  cross, 
the  time  was  called  Gang-Days  or  Cross- Week.  \Cardw.,  Doc. 
Ann.,  i.  372.]  At  such  times  as  ye  shall  use  the  perambulation  in 
the  Eogation-days  for  the  bounds  of  your  parish  you  shall  not  use 
any  surplice  upon  you  or  stay  at  any  cross  or  suffer  any  banners  to 
be  carried  or  hand-bells." — 1561.  Farlchurst,  Tnj.,  2  Bep.  Bit. 
Comm.,  404,  409.     1571.    GrindaVs  Inj.,  §  18.,  lb.,  i.  14. 

The  making  of  Crosses  on  Palm  Sunday  has  been  noticed  in 
Parish  Churches,  §  20. 

14. — Holy  Matrimony. 

"  To  the  Church  both  be  they  went 
For  to  receive  the  holy  Sacrament, 
Forth  came  the  Priest  with  stole  about  his  neck 
And  bade  her  be  like  Sarah  and  Eebece, 
In  wisdom  and  in  truth  of  marriage. 
And  said  his  orisons,  as  is  usage ; 

And  crouched  (crossed)  them,  and  bade  God  should  them  bless, 
And  make  all  sicker  enough  with  holiness. 
Thus  be  they  wedded  with  solemnity. 
And  at  the  feast  sat  both  he  and  she." 

Chaucer,  January  and  May. 
"  Begin  with  that  first  good  deed  begun  in  the  world 
After  man's  creation,  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Malfi.,  i.  2. 
A   Friar  being  the  bride's  confessor,  usually  officiated  at  the 
solemnization  of  Holy  INIatrimony,  that  was  "  consecrated  by  God 
to  such  an  excellent  mystery." 

"  Marry  her  instantly ; 
Do  you  the  office.  Friar." 

Stiakespeare,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
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**  I  may  do  in  the  church  my  Friar's  office 
In  marrying  you." 

Beaum.  and  FJetcher,  Lover^s  Progress,  v.  3. 
"  The  Friar  joins  them  hand  in  hand,  takes  a  ring  from  Gerrard, 
puts  it  on  Yiolante's  finger,  blesseth  them." 

Ih.,  Triumph  of  Love,  i.  3. 
Violante  being  "  given  in  holy  marriage  consummated  with  the 
free  will  of  her  mother  by  her  confessor." 

Ih.,  i.  8 ;   Cnmp.,  City  Nightcap,  iii.  3. 
"  I  see  the  lovers  hand  in  hand 
The  Friar  ready  with  his  Portace  there, 
To  wed  them  both." 
The  Portuos  or  Breviary  is  the  Office-book.     "■  He  putteth  back 
none  from  taking  cure  of  souls,  if  he  can  read  his  portass  and  his 
missal,  and  be  well  seen  in  the  Pye  "  (the  ordinal). 

Becon,  iii.  535. 
This  was  the  form  of  an  orderly  wedding,  but  in  Elizabethan 
times  there  were  grievous  breaches  of  such  decent  forms  by  clan- 
destine and  irregular  marriages,  like  those  contracted  in  the  Lawless 
Churches  denounced  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary  at  the  Fleet  Prison 
and  Keith's  Chapel  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act. 
I  have  seen  a  notice  of  unfortunate  "  Eecusants  "  of  good  degree 
who  were  married  in  a  Yorkshire  fell. 

"  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  of  the  next 
parish,  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest 
and  couple  us. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met.  Will  you  despatch  us 
here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel.  % 

Jacques. — AVill  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  married 
under  a  bush  like  a  beggar  1  Get  you  to  church  and  have  a  good 
priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is." 

Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3,  v.  1. 
"  We  may  be  married  in  a  chamber,  for  fear  of  hue  and  cry 
after  her,  and  some  of  the  company  shall  keep  the  door." 

Wehster,  Northioard  Ho  !  v.  1 . 
"  We'll  suddenly  enter  and  surprize  thee,  carry  thee  away  by 
boat  to  Cole  Harbour,   have  a  priest  ready  and  there  clap  it  up 
instantly."  Middleton,  A  Trick,  ii\.  1. 

"  A  priest  struck  the  bargain  and  then  half 
A  crown  despatched  it." 

Middleton,  No  Wit,  i.  1. 
"  I  heard  the  priest  do  his  part  as  far  as  five  nobles  would  lead 
him  in  the  lines  of  matrimony. 

Host. — Where  were  they  married  ? 

Fly. — In  the  new  stable. 

I  have  known  many  a  church  been  made  a  stable, 
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But  not  a  stable  made  a  clinrcli  till  now. 

Had  they  a  licence  ? 

License  of  love.     I  saw  no  other." 

Ben  Jonson,  New  I?ui,  v.  1. 
"  A  room  in  Touchwood's  lodgings. 
Parson. — Have  you  got  a  licensed 
Touclmood. — Here,  'tis  ready,  Sir, 

The  ring  and  all  things  perfect  she'll  steal  thither. 
Parson. — She  shall  be  welcome.  Sir,  I'll  not  be  long 
A  clapping  you  together." 

MichJIeton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  1. 
"  Go  to  some  private  church  and  marry."       Ih.,  \.  2. 
"  I  have  a  priest  will  mumble  up  a  marriage 
"Without  bell,  book,  or  candle."         Mam  Alley,  ii.  1. 
"  One  delay  in  wedding  bringeth  an  hundred  dangers  in  the 
Church  ;  we  will  not  be  asked  and  a  license  is  chargeable." 

Lilhj,  Moth.  Bombie,  iv.  1. 
"  I'll  crave  the  day 
AMien  I  shall  ask  the  Banns  and  when  he  married." 

Sliakespeare,  Taming  of  the  Shreic,  i.  1. 
The  canonical  hour  was  simply  "  de  die,"  in  the  daytime ;  but 
the  rule  was  not  strictly  observed. 

"  Stay  me  at  the  Chapel 
Close  by  the  Xunnery,  there  you  shall  find  a  night  priest, 
Little  Sir  Hugh,  and  he  can  say  the  matrimony 
Over  without  book." 

Beaiim.  and  Fletcher,  M.  Thomas,  v.  3. 
"  Name  your  own  time,  I  am  ready  to  be  married  at  midnight." 

ShirJeij,  Whittij  Fair,  \\\.  2. 
"  When  shall  I  marry  her  ? 
2^ra.— To-night." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Woman'' s  Prize,  v.  3. 
The  afternoon  occasionally  served  for  a  wedding.     ''  The  old 

priest  at  S.  Luke's  is  at  your  command  at  all  hours I  knew 

a  wench  married  in  an  afternoon." 

Shalicspeare,  Taming  of  the  Shreto,  iv.  4. 
"  You'll  procure  the  Yicar 
<■   To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marryings, 
We  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony." 

Ibid,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
But    the    morning   was    the   usual    time.       \Middleton,    Fair 
Quarrel,  v.  1.]     "That  they  marry  none  before  due  time,  that  is, 
before  six  of  the  clock  in  the  summer,  and  seven  in  the  winter  at 
what  time  the  broad  daylight  doth  appear." 

1561.    Parkhurst,  Inj.,  2  i?e^;  Rit.  Comm.,  App.  E.,  401. 
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"  The  mornm<4  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church." 

Shakespeare,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
"  Drive  to  the  parish  church. 
I  have  a  licence  now  which  must  have  entry 
Before  my  lawyers.     Noble  parson  Palate, 
Thou  shalt  be  a  mark  advanced,  here  is  a  piece 
And  do  a  feat  for  me.  [gives  him  money.  \ 

Pal. —  What  master  Compass  ] 

Com. — But  run  the  words  of  matrimony  over 

My  head  and  mistress  Pleasance's  in  my  chamber. 
There's  Captain  Ironside  to  be  a  witness, 
And  here's  a  licence  to  secure  thee,  parson. 
What  do  you  stick  at  ^ 
Pal. — It  is  afternoon,  Sir, 

Directly  against  the  canon  of  the  church." 
Ben  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady,  iv.  1.     See  my  edit,  of  Canons  of 
1604,  p. 
The  dramatists  invariably  speak  with  respect  of  the  honourable 
estate  of  matrimony. 

"The  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls. 
Married,  coupled,  and  linked  together 
With  aU  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows." 

Shakespeare,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 
"  Till  holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one." 

11).,  Rom.  and  Jtdiet,  ii,  5. 
They  do  not  allude  to  the  commencement  of  the  service,  of  which 
Chaucer  makes  mention. 

"  Husbands  at  the  church  door  have  I  had  five." 

Chaucer,    Wif  of  Bath. 
But  the  custom  of  carrying  tapers  occurs  in  Marston,  Insatiate 
Countess,  ii.  2. 

"  Didst  thou  not  tremble 
To  dare  the  holy  rites  and  nuptial  tapers." 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iv.  1. 
"  When  we  receive  our  rites  ....  I 
Will  make  thee  hold  the  tapers,  while  the  priest 
Performs  the  holy  office."         Shirley,  Imposture,  iv.  5. 
"  The  persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the  body  of  the 
church  -svith  their  friends  and  neighbours,  there  to  be  married." 
\Ruhr.,  1549.]     "  For  marriage  the  minister  cometh  back  again  into 
the  body  of  the  church."  Wliitgift,  ii.  461. 

One  author  introduces  the  very  words  of  the  Service. 

Camp.,  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 
"  This  hand  thus  takes  thee  as  my  loving  wife, 
Clare. —  For  better  for  worse. 

Scarh. — Aye,  till  death  depart  us,  love." 

Dodsley,  Miseries  of  In  forced  Marriage,  v.  14. 
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The  indispensable  Eing,  its  material  and  weight,  are  described, 
with  its  Posy.  \_Middleton,  Fam.  of  Love,  v.  2.  Shakespeare, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1.     Hamlet,  iii.  2.] 

''  A  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone." 

Lover's  Comiilaint,  44. 
"  I'd  have  a  wedding-ring  made  for  a  gentleman  with  all  speed 
that  may  be. 

Yel. — Of  what  weight,  Sir. 

Touchiv. —  Of  some  half-ounce." 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 
"  She  plays  with  the  wedding  ring.     Besides  the  custom   of 
putting  so  much  gold  in  them."  Parson's  Wedding,  ii.  3. 

"  Pal. — Have  you  a  wedding  ring  li 
Com. — Aye,  and  a  posy. 
Good, 
This  ring  will  give  you  what  you  both  desire, 
I'll  make  the  whole  house  chant  it  and  the  parish." 

Ben  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady,  iv.  1. 
"  Your  lordship  would  disdain 
To  marry  with  the  daughter  of  a  Jew 
I'll  give  her  many  a  golden  cross, 
With  Christian  posies  round  about  the  ring." 

Marloiu,  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 
*'  The  ring  and  other  things,  sign  or  token  of  wedlock,  be  it  gold 
or  silver,  first  laid  upon  the  book,  and  afterwards  by  the  minister 
delivered  to  the  bridegroom  to  be  delivered  to  the  bride  do  signify 
that  we  ought  to  offer  all  we  have  to  God  before  we  use  them,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  we  receive  them  at  His  hand  to  be  used  to  his 
glory.  The  putting  of  the  ring  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
woman's  left  hand,  to  the  which,  it  is  said,  there  cometh  a  sinew  or 
string  from  the  heart,  doth  signify  that  the  heart  of  the  wife  ought 
to  be  united  to  her  husband,  and  the  roundness  of  the  ring  doth 
signify  that  the  wife  ought  to  be  joined  to  her  husband  with  a  per- 
petual bond  of  love,  as  the  ring  itself  is  without  end." 

Whitgiff,  iii.  354. 
"  This  the  finger  plays  the  part 
Whose  master-vein  shoots  from  the  heart 
Now  join  hands." 

Middleton,    Chaste  Maid,  iii.   1. 
At  S.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  an  Inventory  of  1562,  mentions 
''  a  past  or  circlet  for  brides  adorned  with  pearls  and  gold." 

See  cdso  Parish  Churches,  14. 
"  Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants 
Her  maiden  strewments." 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
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Crances  is  a  corruption  of  corance  (Germ.  Kranz),  a  circlet  worn 
on  the  head  by  maidens  :  "  mitres  with  corances." 

"  Thou  hadst  phicked  her  dainty  rose  corance, 
And  phicked  the  flower." 

Chapman,  AlpJionsus,  iii.  5. 
"  I  will  devise  a  form 
To  execute  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
In  honoured  nuptials.     First,  then,  hide  your  face 
Within  this  spotless  white  and  virgin  veil." 

Ibid,  Gcntl.  Usher,  iv.  1. 
We  learn   the  usual  fee,  sometimes  no  more  than  "a  small 
amends  to  the  priest."     [TJig  Flog  Hath  Lost,  v.  1.]      The  rubric 
requires  the  ''  accustomed  duty  "  to  the  Curate  to  be  laid  on  the 
book. 

"  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest 
The  man  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother." 

Shakespeare,  1  Pt.  Henry  VI.,  v.  4. 
The  church  bells  rang  before  the  wedding  party  arrived,  being 
part  of  "  such  observances  as  suit  a  bridal." 
"  We  now  are  going 
To  Church  in  way  of  Matrimony,  some  on  us, 
They  have  rung  all  in  already." 

Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 
Wine  was  handed  round  after  the  ceremony. 
"  Mind 
The  parson's  pint  to  engage  him  in  the  business, 
A  knitting  cup  there  must  be." 

Ben  Jonson,  vol.  vi.,  22. 
"  He  stamped  and  swore 
As  if  the  Vicar  meant  to  cozen  him, 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done 
He  calls  for  wine.     '  A  health,'  quoth  he, 
....  quafi"ed  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck 
And  kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  stroke 
That  at  the  parting  all  the  church  did  echo, 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before." 

Shakespeare,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iii.  2. 
''  Marriage  being  so  solemn  a  covenant  of  God  that  they  that 
undertake  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  will  not  stick  to  seal  it,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion ;  they  go  to  the  Lord's  Table  because  the 
Communion  is  to  follow.  It  were  more  Christian  to  desire  that 
these  licentious  festivities  might  be  suppressed,  and  the  Communion 
more  generally  used  by  those  that  marry." 

Cardiu.,  Conf,  360. 
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15. — Burial  of  thk  Dead. 

"  They  are  those  flattering  bells,  have  all  one  tune 
At  weddings  and  at  funerals." 

Webster,  White  Devil,  ed.  D>jce,  21. 
"  The  things  that  we  ordained  festival 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral, 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast, 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change, 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse." 

Shahespeare,  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iv.  5. 
It  was  customary  to  have  a  church  pall  or  parish  cloth,  which 
was  lent  at  a  fee  varying  from  3d.  to  Is.     Guilds  usually  had  their 
own. 

''  Thou  may  est  be  buried 
And  have  the  church-cloth,  if  you  can  put  in 
Security,  the  parish  shall  be  put 
To  no  more  charge."  Shirley,  The  Ball,  ii.  1. 

"  His  embroidered  suit  with  the  Cope-stitch 
Made  of  a  herse-cloth."  Ben  Jonson,  Fox,  ii.  3. 

Sad  and  solemn  music  attended  the  procession  "  Eecorders, 
during  which  enter  attendants  bearing  Ithocles  on  a  herse." 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 
"  Near  a  church.       Eecorders   dolefully  playing.       Enter  the 
coffin   of  Touchwood   solemnly  decked,  his  sword  upon  it,  at  the 
other  the  coffin   of  Moll  adorned  with  a  garland   of  flowers  and 
epitaphs  pinned  upon  it."  Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  v.  4. 

These  garlands  were  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  church  ;  the 
frame  remains  at  St.  Alban's,  and  the  custom  lingered  within 
memory  in  Derbyshire. 

"  Are  there  an}  mean  toys  and  childish  gew-gaws  such  as  the 
fonder  sort  of  people  prepare  at  some  burials,  suffered  to  be  fastened 
up  in  your  church  at  any  one's  pleasure,  or  any  garlands  and  other 
ordinary  funeral  ensigns  to  hang  where  they  hinder  the  prospect  or 
until  they  grow  foul  and  dusty,  withered  and  rotten." 

1636.      W7-e)i's  Inj.,  Rep.  Rit.  Gomm.,  558. 
"  Each  quill  can  drop  his  tributary  verse 
And  jDin  it  like  a  hatchment  to  his  herse." 

Bp.  of  Oh  idlest er,  To  the  memory  of  Donne. 
"  Let  other  than  sad  epitaphs  invent, 
And  paste  them  u^d  about  thy  monument." 

Eliofs  Poems,  39. 
"  Our  grave 
Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph." 

t^hakespjeare.  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 
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"  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantry 

She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged, 
Till  the  last  trumpet,  for  charitable  prayers 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants 
Her  maiden  strewments  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  Requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls."  Shake-^peare,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

"  Not  to  fetch  any  corse  before  it  be  brought  to  the  churchyard." 

Lij.  Ediv.   VI.,  1547. 
"  His  obscure  funeral 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation."  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

"  No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  funeral." 

Shakespeare,  Tit.  Andron.,  v.  3. 
A  bell  man  with  a  handbell  preceded  the  procession,  as  I  can 
remember  the  custom  was  at  Oxford.     "  At  burials  no  ringings  of 
handbells,  no    mouths    minds,    no  yearly  commemorations  of  the 
dead." — 1571.     Grindal,  Cardw.  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  371. 

''  Long  erst  than  Prime  rang  of  any  bell. 
And  as  they  sat,  they  heard  a  bell  clink 
Before  a  corse  was  carried  to  the  grave."        Chaucer. 
The  burial  of  the  crucified  child  St.  Hugh  was  conducted  by 
the  monks. 

"■  With  honour  and  great  procession 
They  carry  him  unto  the  next  Abbey, 
Upon  his  bier  lay  this  innocent 
Before  the  altar  while  the  mass  last, 
And  after  that  the  abbot  with  his  convent, 
Have  sped  for  to  bury  him  full  fast 
And  then  they  holy  water  on  him  cast."        Chaucer. 
A  funeral  sermon  \_Mar8ton,  Insat.  Countess,  v.]  formed  part  of 
the  service. 

*'  In  the  pulpit  as  becomes  a  friend 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral." 

Shakespeare,  Jul.  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
"  It  would  have  been  your  practice  every  day  to  have  preached 
to  these  two  young  ones  carefully  your  late  wife's  funeral  sermon." 
Middleton,  An//  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 
"  The  turning  of  an  hour-glass,  the  funeral  sermon 
And  it  end  both  together." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Malfi,  i.  1. 
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"They   take   nobles  for   a   funeral    sermon    and    sometimes  a 
mourning  gown." — Whitgift,  iii.  362,  368,  378. 

''  Sir,  what  solemnity  will  you  have  at  your  burial  1 
Thco. — Solemn  singing,  devout  ringing,  holy  censing,  priests 
pattering,  candles  lightening,  torches  brenning,  communions  saying." 

Becon,  iii.  124. 
The  priest  cast  earth  into  the  grave. 

"  Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust." 

Shakespeare,  Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  2. 
The   word  herse  was  used  in  various  ways — 1.  It  designated 
the  permanent  harrow-like  coped  grate  of  metal  for  lights  and  palls 
erected  over  a  grave.      2,  A  temporary  and  empty  tomb  of  wood 
a  cenotaph  set  up  in  memory  of  great  personages.     3.  An  open  bier. 
4.  A  covered  or  close  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  dead. 
"  We  Avept  after  her  hearse 
Her  monument  is  almost  finished." 

STialiespeare,  Pericles,  iv.  4. 
"  Enter  four  with  the  hearse  of  Winchester  with  the  sceptre  and 
purse  lying  on  it. 

Her  strange  departure  stands  like  a  hearse  yet 
Before  his  time  which  time  will  take  down  shortly." 

Middlelon,  Woman  Betuare,  iii.  2. 
"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse." 

Ben  Johnson,  On  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
"  :N'o  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrow  like  sad  arms 
Shall  hang  for  ever." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  vol.  i.  258. 
"  Or  bestow  upon  his  hearse 
Figure  or  a  marble  verse." 

Shirley,  Poems,  ed.  Dyce,  vi.  502. 
It  was  only  upon  tombs  with  effigies  that  in  "  imitation  of  the 
cenotaph  are  hearses  here  in  England  are  set  up  in  churches  during 
the  continuance  of  a  year  or  the  space  of  certain  months." 

Weever,  Fun.  Monum.,  ch.  vii.  p.  xxxiii. 
There  are  superb  specimens  of  metal  hearses  still  remaining  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick. 
"  'Tis  not  the  figure  cut  in  alabaster 
Kneels  at  thy  husband's  tomb." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Malfi,  i.  1. 
''  I  would  have  him  buried 
Even  as  he  lies,  cross-legged  like  one  of  the  Templars." 

Beaum.  ami  Fletcher,  Captain,  ii.  2. 
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"  Princes'  images  on  their  tombs  do  not  lie  as  tliey  were  wont, 
seeming  to  pray  up  to  Heaven,  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
cheeks,  as  if  they  died  of  the  toothache.  They  are  not  carved  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars,  but  as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent 
upon  the  world,  the  selfsame  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces." 

Webster,  Duck,  of  MaJfi,  iv.  2. 
"  Brasses  with  the  effigy  of  the  departed  were  frequently  used 
instead  of  statues  of  stone  or  alabaster." 

Davenant,  The  Wits,  217. 
"  Brave  ancestors  that  lie  in  marble 
Witli  their  coat  armours  o'er  them." 

Middleton,  iive  Gall.,  iii.  5. 
"  Find  native  graves  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work." 

ShaJcespeare,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 
Lights  were  placed  upon  tombs  at  anniversaries,  and  sometimes 
lamps  were  kept  burning  above  them. 

"  Like  a  taper  in  some  monument 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks." 

Shakespeare,  Jit.  Andron.,  ii.  4. 
^^Ant. — Where  stands  my  father's  hearse"? 
Page. — Those  streamers  bear  his  arms. 
Ant. — Set  tapers  to  the  tomb  and  lamp  the  church. 
I  purify  the  air  with  odorous  fume 
Most  honoured  sepulchre." 

Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge,  iii.  1. 
''  A  monument  upon  thy  bones 
And  aye  remaining  lamps." 

Shakespeare,  Pericles,  iii.  1. 
"  They  served  but  as  small  tapers  to  attend 
The  solemn  flame  at  this  great  funeral." 

Massinger,  Duch.  of  Milan,  iii.  1 . 
"My  sweet  Mentz  shall  be  canonized 
And  numbered  in  the  Bedroll  of  the  Saints  ; 
Over  thy  tomb  shall  hang  a  sacred  lamp. 
Which  till  the  day  of  doom  shall  ever  burn." 

Chapman,  Alphonsus,  iv. 
The  church  was  often  hung  in  mourning.     "  I'll  pay  him  again 
when  he  dies  in  so  many  blacks.     I'll  have  the  church  hung  round 
with  a  noble  a  yard,  or  requite  him  in  scutcheons." 

Middleton,  A  Mad  World,  iii.  2. 
The  inky  cloaks  of  the  mourners  also  find  mention — 
"  Wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning 
Numbering  our  Ave  Maries  with  our  beads." 

Shakespeare,  3rd  Pt.,  Hen.  VL,\\.  1. 
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Most  of  these  ceremonies  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  compre- 
hensive passages  : — 

•'  Their  sad  fate 
Leaves  them  both  dead  and  excommunicate. 
No  churchman's  jDrayer  to  comfort  their  last  groans, 
No  sacred  sod  of  earth  to  hide  their  bones. 

Denied  Christian  burial !     I  pray  what  does  that  1 
Or  the  dead  lazy  march  in  the  funeral  1 
Add  to  our  well-being  after  death  1 
All  die  worthies  that  die  worth  payment 
To  the  altar  offering 

No  lamp  nor  taper  day  and  night 
To  give  my  charnel  chargeable  light  .... 

....  Keep  fresh 
As  long  as  flowers  in  graves." 

Wehsfe?',  DeviVs  Law  Case,  ii.  3. 
"  Not  to  say  De  Profundis  for  the  dead,  nor  rest  at  any  Cross 
in  carrying  any  corse  to  burying,  nor  to  leave  any  little  crosses  there." 
1571.      Grindul,  Carclw.,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  372. 
"  That  the  clerk  nor  his  deputy  do  carry  about  the  town  a  little 
bell  called  the  Sainctes  bell  before  the  burial.     That  there  be  no 
offerings  at  burials  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  their  months 
minds  or  twelve  months  minds.     That  there  be  no  Prayers  made 
for  the  dead  either  in  the  house  or  upon  the  way  or  elsewhere. 
That  the  clerk  and  one  or  two  with  him  at  the  most  shall  cast  the 
earth  upon  the  corse  and  none  but  they.     That  there  be  no  candles 
used  upon  the  corse  when  it  be  in  the  church." 

Mlddleton,  1583.     2  Rep.  Rit.  Comm.,  427. 
With  a  touching  melancholy  the  dramatist  depicts  the  shortness 
of  the  memory  of  the  dead.     ''  There's  hope  a  great  man's  memory 
may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year,  but  by'r  Lady  he  must  build 
churches  then  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on." 

Slialiespeare,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
"  The  antique  and  well-noted  face  "  of  ancient  belief  reappears, 
and  the  Genevan  school  of  the  followers  of  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr 
men  who  understood  neither  the  English  language  nor  the  traditions, 
"  the  established  doctrine  or  laudable  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  indeed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,"  could 
not  with  all  their  "  seeking  of  quarrel  and  cavil "  efface  the  old 
truths  and  practice  ''  the  ancient  tale  now  told," 

"  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  Heaven." 

Shaliespea.re,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
"  By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world. 
As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed." 

Ih.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
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The  'Homilist  complained  of  "  the  dirge  months  mind  and 
trentals  in  abbeys  and  chantries." — i.  245. 

^'  Whether  they  teach  that  tlie  psahns  appointed  for  the  burial 
be  appointed  or  placed  instead  of  tlie  Dirge  wherein  they  prayed 
for  the  dead.  Whether  the  parson  observe  All  Souls'  Day  and 
use  to  say  Dirge  for  the  dead  and  permit  ringing  of  bells  upon  the 
same  day  or  night  before." — Hooper,  iii.  147. 

The  Dirige  occurs  in  the  Primer  of  1559,  as  the  Office  of  the 
dead ;  at  Matins  the  antiphon  was  Dirige  Dominus  Dens.    [Ps.  v.  9.] 
and  at  Vespers  Placebo  Domine.     Ps.  cxiv.  9.      Vulg.']  \  the  Psalm 
from  which  the  latter  Avas  taken  was  retained  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1549  in  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  although  the  Dirige  disappeared. 
"  Instead 
Of  ceremonies  wholesome  burial  prayers 
A  printed  Dirge  in  rhyme  shall  bury  me." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Womanhater,  i.  3. 
The  allusion  here  being  to  a  paper  epitaph  hung  upon  a  tomb 
which  had  become  substituted  for  the  Anthem.     Skelton  thus  des- 
cribes the  office — 

"  For  Philip  Sparrow's  soul  Set  in  our  Bead-roll, 

Let  us  now  whisper  A  Pater  noster. 

He  shall  be  the  Priest  The  Requiem  Mass  to  sing 

At  this  Placebo. 

The  way  of  thurification  To  make  fumigation 

This  corse  for  to  cense  With  great  reverence, 

As  patriarch  or  pope  In  a  black  cope, 

He  shall  sing  the  verse  '  Libera  me  ' 

He  shall  be  the  Subdean  The  quire  to  demean, 

As  Provost  principal  To  teach  them  their  Ordinal. 

They  shall  mourn  soft  and  still  In  their  amice  of  grey. 
The  Sacre  with  them  shall  say  Dirige  for  Philip's  soul." 
On  the  anniversary  of  a  founder's  death  doles  in  kind  and 
money  were  given  to  the  poor,  who  were  regarded  as  bedesmen 
bound  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  their  benefactor.  \_Comp.,  Two 
Gentl.  of  Verona,  i.  1.]  Chantries  were  also  endowed  for  singing 
of  masses  of  Requiem. 

"  Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Towards  Heaven  to  pardon  blood,  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul." 

Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1 

The  Beadroll  (Bedroll)  [Cornelia,  ii.  2]  a  list  of  names  and 
founders  and  benefactors  was  read  out  at  certain  times  in  order  to 
enlist  the  prayers  of  the  Congregation. 
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"  I  shall  fiDcl  some  of  you 
Sneaking  in  Paul's  behind  a  pillar,  with 
A  zealous  prayer,  some  gentleman  would  read 
The  Beadroll  of  your  commendations." 

Shirley,  Const.  Maid,  i.  1. 
The  chaplets  used  in  private  devotions  consisted  of  a  lace  strung 
with  balls,  hence  called  Beads. 

"  My  mother  there  numbers  her  beads." 

Webster,  Devil's  Law  Case,  120. 
"  To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  beads." 

ShaA'espeare,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
The  Paternoster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Credo,  were  said  for  all  souls 
on  the  Bedroll  according  to  Skelton  ;  hence  the  name  of  a  street  at 
Dereham,  and  three  round  S.  Paul's,  which  were  occupied  by  text- 
writers  Mdio  sold  such  wares,  moreover  all  lay  folk  were  required 
to  say  them.  Carclw.,  Con/.,  i.  154. 

"0  for  my  beads  !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner." 

Shakespeare,  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
Chaucer  thus  describes  the  Prioress  Eglantine — 
"  Of  small  coral  upon  her  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  Beads  gauded  all  with  green," 
the  larger  balls  being  called  Gaudies  ;  the  term  "  pair  "  is  used  in 
the  modern  sense  of  a  set,  as  in  the  "  pair  of  organs  with  the  tall 
great  roaring  j^ipe  in  the  midst,"    [3Tiddleton,  vol.  iii.,  147]  mean- 
ing of  course  a  single  instrument. 

"  When  holy  and  devout  Pieligious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation." 

Shakespeare,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  7. 
"  Welcome  some  religious  monastery 
A  true-sworn  bedesman  I'll  hereafter  be, 
And  wake  the  morning  cock  with  holy  prayers." 

Marston,  Ins.  Countess,  ii.  2. 
"I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  Beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 
]\Iy  gay  aj^parel  for  an  Almsman's  gown 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood 
j\ly  sceptre  for  a  Palmer's  walking  staff 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints." 

Shakespeare,  Rich.  II,  iii.  3. 
"  Making  these  your  beadsmen  when  they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  Heaven  will  be  jDaid  to  your  mercy." 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  26. 
"Beads,  Lady  Psalters  and  rosaries,  hallowed  beads." — Horn., 
3  Pt.,  Good  Works,  52.     "  Wandering  of  pilgrimages,  setting  up  of 
candles  praying  upon  Beads." — InJ.  1559,  Cardio.,  Doc.  Ann.,\.  213. 
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"  She'll  number  o'er 
As  many  orisons,  as  if  she  had 
A  peck  of  beads  to  her  rosary 
Behold  their  charity  in  every  street, 

Churches  for  prayer,  Almhouses  for  the  poor 

If  you  will  follow  the  religious  path 
That  these  may  beat  before  you,  you  shall  win  Heaven. 
Even  in  the  midday  walks  you  shall  not  walk  the  street 
But  widows'  orisons,  lazars'  prayers,  orphans'  thanks 
Will  fly  into  your  ears,  and  with  a  joyful  blush 
Make  you  thank  God  that  you  have  done  for  them." 

Heyioood,  If  you  Know  Not  Me,  i.  1. 

16. — Church  Furniture  and  Ornaments. 

Pews  are  mentioned  in  Northward  Ho  ! 

"  Our  pewfellows  in  laughing  at  Christmas." 

Webster,  Westward  Ho  f  v.  1. 
"  Makes  her  pewfellow  with  others'  moan." 

Sluikespeare,  Mich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
"  Rhamnusia's  pewfellow  to  thee  I'll  sing." 

Marlotv,  Lust's  Domin.,  v.  3. 
"  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a  country  church  draws  as 
many  gazers  as  a  blazing  star,  no  sooner  he  comes  into  the  cathedral, 
I,  sir,  tips  me  the  verger  with  half-a-crown,  he  pockets  the  simony 
and  inducts  me  into  tlie  best  pue  in  the  church,  I  pull  out  my 
snuff  box,  turn  myself  round,  bow  to  the  bishop  or  the  dean." 

Farquhar,  Beaux'  Stratagem,  ii.  1. 
"  The  proud  man  waiteth  or  desirethto  sit  or  go  above  other  in 
the  way,  or  Kiss  the  Pax,  or  be  incensed  or  to  go  to  Oifertory  before 
his  neighbour.     To  the  desk  anon  they  'gan  to  fall." 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale,  194. 
The  Synod  of  Exeter,  1287,  c.  xii.,  denounced  the  wrangling 
for  seats.  "  At  length  people  promiscuously  placed  themselves 
near  to  some  altar  pillar  or  tomb  near  the  priest,  with  the  convenience 
of  a  mat,  cushion,  or  some  small  stool  or  form  to  rest  upon."— S^'aye/e//, 
History  of  Churches,  ch.  xvi.  Bench  tables,  round  the  walls,  or  as 
lydd  about  the  nave  pillars,  gave  place  to  fixed  seats  and  pews, 
which  were  let  whole  or  in  sittings  late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Porch  chamber  or  anchorage  (Anchor  in  prison)  was  distinct 
from  the  hermitage,  or  the  Parvis  a  court  with  which  it  is  constantly 
confused. 

"  I  would  have  thee  build 
Such  a  room  for  him,  as  our  Anchorites 
To  holier  use  inhabit.  Let  not  the  sun 
Shine  on  him  till  he's  dead." 

Webster,  Duch.  Malfi,  iii.  2. 
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The  school  at  Malmsbury  is  still  kept  over  the  porch,  and  at 
Christchiirch,  Hants,  and  till  recently  at  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  in 
the  Lady  Chapel. 

"  A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  in  the  church." 

Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 
"  I  the  pedant  here 
"Whom  some  call  schoolmaster." 

Chapman,  Gentl.  Usher,  ii.  1. 
A  Pedant   was   a    ^'pedagogue,   an   ordinary   school   master." 
[Cotgi-ave].      "  One  that  is  but  a  fool,  an  ignorant  self-conceited 
gull."     [Florio]. 

"  I  would  have  poisoned  thee  in  the  chalice 
This  morning  when  we  received  the  Sacrament." 

Marston,  Ins.  Countess,  v.  195. 
I  only  quote  this  passage  to  show  that  England  is  described, 
although  CyjDrus  is  the  scene,  as  this  important  fact  bears  on  other 
quotations  than  the  following,  which  relates  to  the  new  order  for 
church  registers,  1547.  Inj.  of  Edward   VI. 

"  You  have  searched  over  the  parish  chronicle,  Sir  ? 
Clerk. — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  found  out  the  true  age  and  date  of  the 
party  you  wot  on."  Massinger,  Old  Laio,  iii.  1. 

"  He  did  enquire  at  Ephesus  for  his  age 
But  the  church  books  being  burned  with  Dian's  temple." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 
"  The  church  book  overthrows  it." 

Massinger,  Old  Law,  vol.  iv.  468. 
''The  relics  we  must  kiss  and  offer  unto,  especially  on  Eelic 
Sunday.     And  while  we  offer,  the  music  and  ministrelsy  goeth 
merrily  all  the  Offertory  time  with  praising  and  calling  upon  those 
Saints  whose  relics  be  then  in  presence." 

Horn.,  ?>rd  Ft.,  Peril  of  Idolatry,  210. 
"  Use  her  still 
With  such  respectful  reverence  as  thou 
Wouldst  do  the  relics  of  a  Saint  enshrined." 

Davenant,  Love  and  Honour,  249. 
"Why  should  only  I 
Of  all  the  other  princes  of  the  world 
Be  cased  up  like  a  holy  relic." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Mai  ft,  iii.  2. 
This  was  bold  speech  when  the  Homily  condemned. 
"Marts  or  markets  of  merits  being  full  of  their  holy  relics, 
images,  shrines.  3  Ft.  of  Good  Works. 

Images  and  Pictures. 

Several  expressions  refer  to  the  painted  images  and  pictures 
employed  in  church  decoration. 
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"  The  hat  that  he  wears  Judas  left  under  the  elder  when  he 
hanged  himself."  Marloiv,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  5. 

"A  Judas-coloured  beard."'  Ih.,  Spanish  TiageJy,  iv.  4. 

"  Judas  with  the  red  beard."      Mlddhton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  2. 
"  A  goodly  long  thick  Abraham-coloured  beard." 

IK,  Blurt  the  Const.,  ii.  2. 
"A  Cain-coloured  beard."  Shakespeare,  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 
"He  had  a  fine  red  cherubrin's  face."  Chaucer. 

"  Their  dwarfish  pages  were  as  cherubrins  all  gilt." 

Shcdvespeare,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 
"  We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place, 
And  have  thee  reverenced,  like  a  blessed  saint." 

lb.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 
"  If  I  fail  of  my  full  number  now 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  at  church  corners 
Where  Dives  and  the  suffering  ballads  hang." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Vcdour,  iv  I. 
"  I  saw  them  myself  well  painted  on  the  wall, 
Late  gazing  upon  our  church  cathedral. 
Then  saw  I  horsemen  at  pendent  of  a  hill, 
And  the  Three  Kings  with  all  their  company. 
Their  crowns  glowering  bright  and  oriently. 
With  their  presents  and  gifts  mystical. 
All  this  beheld  I  in  j^icture  on  the  wall." 

1514.     Barclay's  Eel.  19;  Percy  Soc,  xxii. 

17. — Shrift. 

Shrift,  or  shrieving,  confession  to  a  priest  previous  to  receiving 
absolution,  was  practised  before  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
marriage,  and  death. 

"  1  Friar. — Oh,  brother,  brother,  all  the  [N'uns  are  sick, 

And  jDhysic  will  not  help  them,  they  must  die. 
2  Friar. — The  Abbess  sent  for  me  to  be  confessed, 

Oh  !  what  a  sad  confession  there  will  be." 

Marloive,  Jeiv  of  Mcdta,  iii.  5. 
''  I  thank  thee  good  Sir  John  with  all  my  heart, 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise. 
Come  the  next  Sabbath  and  I  will  content  you. 
Buck. — What  talking  with  a  priest.  Lord  Chancellor  1 

Your  friends  at  Pomfret  they  do  need  the  priest. 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand." 

Shakespeare,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2. 
''Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock." 

Ih.,  1  Ft.  Henry  VI,  i.  2. 
"  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift." 

lb.,  3  Ft.  Henry  VI,  iii.  2. 
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"  Priestlike,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom,  I  from  thee  departed 
The  penitent  reformed."  Ih.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

"  I  am  so  laden  with  the  memory 
Of  former  errors  that  1  desire  to  be 
Confessed.     Beau.     Confessed  !  I  am  no  ghostly  father." 

Shirley,  Wedding,  i.  2. 
"  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine." 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
"  Her  days  are  practised  in  such  noble  virtue 
That  sure  her  nights,  nay  more,  her  very  sleeps 
Are  more  in  heaven  than  other  ladies'  shrifts." 

Wehster,  Duch.  of  Malfi,  i.  1. 
"  Get  you  to  the  church  and  shrive  yourself  for  you  shall  be 
married  anon."  Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Woman  Hcder,  ii.  1. 

The  friars  aggressively  entered  on  the  domain  of  the  parish 
priests  both  in  preaching  and  hearing  shrifts. 

"  These  curates  be  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  grope  tenderly  a  conscience 
In  shrift  and  preaching  is  my  diligence." 

Chaucer,  Somjmow's  Tale. 
''  Unhouselled,  disappointed,  unanealed." 

Shakesjjeare,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
That  is  without    receiving  the  last  sacrament,   or  Yiaticum ; 
without  shrift,  and  without  Extreme  Unction.    "  Certes,  once  a  year 
at  the  least  way  "  [that  is  at  Easter]  "  it  is  lawful  to  be  houselled, 
for  soothly  once  a  year  all  things  in  the  earth  renovelen." 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
"  Whether  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick  they  bear  the  Sacrament 
with  covering  the  head  with  the  surplice  or  at  their  breasts  before 
them  to  cause  the  people  to  honour  It,  or  with  any  light,  lanthern, 
torch,  taper  or  other,  or  when  they  come  into  the  house,  they  suffer 
the  people  to  kneel  and  honour  It.  When  the  sick  man  desires  to 
be  anointed  before  his  death,  whether  the  Curate  do  give  himself, 
or  cause  any  other  to  give  any  reverence  to  the  Oil." 

Hooper,  ii.  147. 
In  1549,  if  there  was  ''no  open  Communion  in  the  church  the 
Curate  shall  come  and  visit  the  sick  person  aforenoon,  and  having 
a  convenient  place  in  the  sick  man's  house,  where  he  may  reverently 
celebrate,"  etc.  "  If  there  be  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  church  then  shall  the  priest  reserve  at  the  open  Communion 
so  much  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  as  shall  serve 
the  sick  person,"  etc.  "  If  there  be  more  sick  persons  to  be 
visited  the  same  day  ....  then  shall  the  Curate  there  reserve  so 
much  ....  and  shall  immediately  carry  It  and  minister  It  unto 
them." 
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"  Here  shall  the  sick  person  make  a  special  confession  if  he  feel 
his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.   After  which  con- 
fession the  priest  shall  absolve  him  after  this  form  ;  and  the  same 
form  of  absolution  shall  be  used  in  all  private  confessions." 
"  Give  me  leave 
To  shrive  her  lest  she  should  die  unabsolved." 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  ii.  5. 
"  His  body  is  past  help, 
We  have  left  our  practice  to  the  Divines 
That  they  may  cure  her  soul." 

Wehster,  Fam.  Hist.,  ed.  Dyce,  185. 
"  He  whispers  to  his  pillar  as  to  him 
The  secrets  of  his  over-charged  soul." 

Slicikespeare,  Ind  Ft.  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 
"■  If  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed  then  shall  the  priest 
anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  or  breast  only,  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  saying  thus,  '  As  with  this  visible  oil  thy  body  outwardly 
is  anointed,  so  our  Heavenly  Father  grant  thy  soul  inwardly  may 
be  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "  Riihric,  1549. 

There  were  several  gross  superstitions.  "  Capuchins  present 
him  in  his  bed  with  a  crucifix  and  halloAved  candle."  [Webster, 
White  Devil,  41.]  ''  Blessing  with  the  Holy  Candle  to  the  intent 
thereby  to  be  discharged  of  the  burden  of  sin,  or  to  drive  away 
devils,  or  to  put  away  dreams  and  phantasies."  [1547,  Cardw.,  Doc. 
Ann.,  i.  17.]  "  After  the  man  was  dead  she  gave  me  a  wax  candle 
in  my  hand  and  commanded  me  to  make  certain  crosses  over  him." 
[Latimer,  i.  499.]  "  I  have  known  holy  men  as  might  be,  which 
cried  at  the  hour  of  death  '  Cast  holy  water,  light  the  holy  candle.'  " 
[Tyndcd,  iii.  140.]  "  Unto  the  holy  candle  commit  we  our  souls 
at  our  last  departing."     [Il>.,  i.  225.] 

18. — Penance. 

"If  thou  be  assigned  to  thy  Penitencer. if  thou   have 

licence  to  shrive  thee  to  a  discreet  and  an  honest  priest  and  where 
thee  liketh,  and  by  the  licence  of  the  Curate.  The  species  of 
Penitence  are  three,  Solemn,  when  a  man  is  openly  expelled  from 
Holy  Church  in  Lent,  or  is  compelled  by  Holy  Church  to  do  open 
penance  for  an  open  sin  openly  talked  of  in  the  country.  Common 
penance  enjoined  by  priests  in  certain  cases,  as  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
naked  or  barefoot,  and  Privy  penance  which  men  do  daily  for 
private  sins,  of  which  they  confess  privately  and  receive  jDrivate 
penance."  Chaucer,  Parson^s  Tale. 

"  He  will  her  shrive  for  all  this  gere   and  give   her   penance 
straight."  Gammer  Gurton,  iii.  3. 

"  But  preach  not  as  the  friars  do  in  Lent, 
To  make  us  for  our  old  sins  weep." 

Chaucer,  Clerivs  Tale. 
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"  I  have  done  penance 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs." 

SlialcesppMre,  Tico  Gentl.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 
"If  all  the  Sevens  Penitential  (Psalms) 
Or  thousand  white  wands  might  me  ought  avail." 

Hall,  Satires,  b.  vi.  sat.  123. 
"Where  I  have  lived  in  heresy  so  long 
Out  of  the  congreation  of  love. 
And  stood  irregular  by  all  his  canons, 
What  penance  shall  I  do  to  be  received 
And  reconciled  to  the  church  of  love  ] 
Go  on  procession  barefoot  to  his  image 
And  say  some  hundred  penitential  verses  ? 
Or  to  his  mother's  shrine  vow  a  wax  candle 
As  large  as  the  town  Maypole,  and  pay  it  1 
Now  I  adore  love,  and  would  kiss  the  rushes 
That  bear  this  reverend  gentleman,  his  priest." 

Ben  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 
"  Shall  I  ride  through 
The  streets  in  penance,  wrapt  up  in  haircloth  1 " 

Shirleij,  Lady  of  Pleasure,  i.  2. 
"  My  robe  of  shame,  but  not  my  shame  put  off 
For  that  sits  branded  on  my  forehead  still, 
And  therefore  in  derision  was  I  wrapt 
In  this  white  sheet,  and  in  derision  bore 
This  burning  taper  to  express  my  folly. 
That  having  light  of  reason  to  direct  me. 
Delighted  yet  in  bve-ways  of  dark  error." 

'^Heyivood,  2nd  Pf.  Edw.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
"  Enter  in  a  white  sheet  with  papers  pinned  upon  her  back,  her 
feet  bare,  and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand." 

Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  FJ.,  ii.  4;    Comx).  Webster,  Northward 
Ho  f   iv.  1. 
"  Send  her  a  penitential  garment  to  put  on 
Next  to  her  delicate  skin,  and  furnish  her 
With  beads  and  prayer  books." 

Webster,  Duch.  of  Malfi,  iv.  1. 
"  I'll  make  thee  do  penance  in  the  sheet  thou  shalt  be  buried  in." 
Massinger,  Old  Laiv,  ed.  Gifard,  iv.  537. 
"  I  am  a  Jew  and  therefore  am  I  lost ; 
Would  penance  serve  for  this  my  sin 
I  could  afford  to  whip  myself  to  death. 
To  fast,  to  pray,  and  wear  a  shirt  of  hair, 
And  on  my  knees  creep  to  Jerusalem. 
Great  sums  of  money  lying  in  the  banco, 
All  these  I'll  give  to  some  religious  house. 
So  I  may  be  baptized  and  live  therein." 

Marloice,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
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The  terrible  fulmination  of  Excommunication  finds  mention  in 
the   drama.      It  was   published   ''  with  bells  tolling  and   candles 
lighted  that  it  might  cause  the  greater  dread." 
EdmuiicVs  Const.,  123G,  c.  xxxvj. ;    WincheUcy,  Sent.,  1298,  c.  iij.; 
Staveley  Churches,  235. 

"  Bell,  book  and  candle,  holy  water,  prayers, 
Shall  all  chime  vengeance. 
Bell  book  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back." 

Shakespeare,  K.  John,  iii.  3. 
"  You'll  be  curst  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
Faustus. — Bell,  book  and  candle  !  candle  book  and  bell, 
Forward  and  backward." 

Marloice,  Dr.  Faustus,  iii.  2. 

19. — Calendar  of  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

The  Calendar  frequently  figures.    Eed  letter  days  were  the  chief 
holy  days  printed  like  the  Rubric. 

"  Oh   day  worthy  to  be  writ  in  the  Almanac,   in  red  letters 
worthy  for  a  most  famous  holy  day." 

Heywood,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  v.  1. 
"  That  hour 
Fix  with  a  rubric  in  my  Calendar."* 

Beatim.  and  Fletclier,  Coronation,  iv.  3. 
'*  She's  stood  in  light  most  miserably  like  your  Fasting  days 
before  red  letters  in  the  Almanac." 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  voL  iv.  3. 
"  S.  James  his  field  shall  grow  out  of  use,  S.  Denys  shall  be 
rased   out  of  the  Kalendar,  and  the  day  of  our  instalment  entered 
in  red  letters,  and  as  S.  Valentine's   day  is  fortunate  to  choose 
lovers,  S.  Luke's  to  choose  husbands." 

Chapman,  Mons.  D Olive,  iv.  1. 
The  names  of  the  ancient  Festivals  frequently  occur,  Gut-tide, 
or  Shrove-tide,  Hollan-tide,  Allhallow  Ee'n,  Pentecost,  Martinmas, 
Childermas  (Holy  Innocents),  Bartholomew-tide,  and  Candle-tide, 
or  Candlemas  Eve  (Feb.  1,  the  Vigil  of  the  Presentation),  when 
numerous  candles  made  a  brilliant  illumination  in  churches  in 
allusion  to  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  So  are  the  hours  of 
service,  "  Last  Sunday  after  Evensong." 

Middleton,  Witch,  i  1.. 
The  act  of  1562,  in  relation  to  Fasts,  caused  numerous  allusions 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  become  matters  of  state  policy  rather  than 
religion.     "To  eat  no  fish."  Shakespeare,  K.  Lear,  i.  4. 

"  So  lavish  Ope  tide  causeth  fasting  Lents." 

Hall,  Satires,  b.  ii.  sat.  i.  13. 
"  The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strewed  repentant  Ashes  on  his  head." 

Shakespeare,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 
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*'  Surely  I  did  not  like  him  when  he  called  for  fish," 

[Beaiwi.  and  Fletcher,  Woman  Hater,  iv.  2.] 
embodying  the  Puritan  aversion  to  Fasts  except  those  instituted 
by  the  civil  jDowers. 

"  If  he  observe  Fridays  two  pisces  will  be  a  fine  fish  dinner  for 
him."  Mkldleton,  JSfo  Wit  no  Help,  ii.  1. 

"Upon  Good  Friday  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast." 

Shakespeare,  K.  John,  i.  1. 
"  How  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul  that  thou  soldest 
him  on  Good  Friday  last  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's 
leg."  ShakespearP;  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

"  With  less  scruple 
Than  eating  flesh  on  vigils." 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  i.  1. 
"  l!^obody  minds  Fasting  day, 
Fve  scarce  been  thought  upon  'a  Friday  night. 
In  Lent  flesh  is  forbid  by  proclamation." 

1619,    Middleton,  Inner  Temple  Masque,  v.  143. 
"  It  is  Ember  week 
I'll  keep  you  fasting  from  flesh  awhile." 

Ben  Johnson,  Magn.  Lady,  v.  2. 
"  Are  all  fallen  into  Fasting  days  and  Ember  weeks  that  cooks 
are  out  of  use."  Massinger,  Old  Laio,  iii.  1. 

Compositions  for  fasting  were  sold,  and  licenses  for  eating  meat 

issued  for  certain  rates  of  payment.    Skelton  in  his  day  describes 

the  lax  churchmen  utterly  neglecting  rule  in  feeding  by  dainty  fare. 

"  You  knew  he  purchased  the  whole  Lent  together  ;  gave  us  ten 

groats  apiece  on  Ash  Wednesday." 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 
This  promoter  was  the  informer  against  any  infraction  of  fasting. 
"  Thou  travelled'st  to  Hampstead  heath  on  an  Ash  Wednesday 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee." 

Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  3. 
The  Lent  fast  was  the   preparation  for  shrift  before  Easter 
Communion. 

"  Grim. — "Do  I  owe 
A  peace  here,  three  Kingdoms  could  not  purchase 
To  my  religious  creditor  ? 
Mast. — What  have  we  to  do  with  it,  but  a  snatch  or  so 
At  the  end  of  a  long  Lent  *?  " 

Massinger,  Renegado,  v.  2. 
"  I  shall  have  but  six  weeks  of  Lent  and  then  comes  eating  tide 
plump  and  glorious."  //;.,  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 

"  'Tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks,  the  flag's  down." 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  i.  1. 
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During  Lent  dramatic  performances  being  forbidden,  the  flag, 
hoisted  over  the  theatre  when  open,  was  hauled  down. 

"  There  is  another  indictment  upon  thee  for  suffering  flesh  to  be 
eaten  in  thy  house  contrary  to  the  h\w,  for  which  I  think  thou 
shalt  howh 

^'  All  victuallers  do  so.  What's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a 
whole  Lent."  Shalvespeare,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

"  In  this  strict  time  of  Lent 
Flesh  dare  not  peep  abroad  now." 

MkhUefon,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  L 
Butchers    therefore    sold    meat    by   stealth    to    unscrupulous 
customers. 

"  Pray  tell  me  where  one  dwells  that  kills,  this  Lent  1 
2  Pro. — The  butcher  belike 
Should  kill  and  sell  close  in  some  upper  room." 

MidcUeton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 
"  I  set  no  pot  on  'a  Sundays.     I  feed  on  cold  meat  drest  on 
Saturdays.     I  keep  no  holydays  nor  fasts,  but  eat  most  meat  of 
Fridays  of  all  days  'i  the  week.     I  hate  the  Eed  Letter  more  than 
I  follow  the  written  verity."       Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iii.  3. 

Such   was  the  sabbatical  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  by  the 
Puritan  and  his  infraction  of  ecclesiastical  rule  put  forward  as  a 
meritorious  act  :  but  some  churchmen  still  observe  Fasting  days. 
[Middleton,  Fam.  of  Love,  iv.  L     Marston,  Dutch  Court.] 
"  Let  Lent  well  kept  offend  thee  not 
Keep  Embrings  well  and  Fasting  days. 
What  law  commands  we  ought  t'obey, 
For  Friday,  Saturn,  and  Wednesday." 

Tusser,  ch.  xii. 
"  Such  severe  ways  to  tame  your  flesh,  such  friends 
To  Fridays  Lent  and  Ember  weeks. 
I  trust  I  am  none  of  the  wicked  that  eat  fish  on  Friday, 
A  fell  foe  to  fish  and  Fridays, 
Shall  I  cleave  to  salt  fish  with  an  egg  and  butter." 

Middleton,  Lin.  Tempi.  Masque,  14L 
"  Friday's  fare  for  me,  a  dish  of  eggs  and  a  rabbit." 

Midnight  Match,  ii.  \. 

20. — Vigils,  Processions,  Plays,  Pilgrimages. 
"  I  made  my  visitations, 
To  Vigils  and  to  Processions, 
To  Preachings  eke  and  to  the  Pilgrimages, 
To  Plays  of  Miracles  and  Marriages." 

Cha7icer,  Wif  of  Bath. 
"  It  is  full  fair  to  be  ycleped  Madame, 
And  for  to  go  to  Vigils  all  before." 
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1.  The  Church  forbade  these  meetings  on  Vigils,  "  Some,  being 
turned  to  a  reprobate  sense,  meet  in  church  on  the  Vigils  of  Saints 
and  offend  very  grievously  against  God  and  His  saints  whom  they 
pretend  to  venerate,  by  minding  hurtful  plays  and  vanities,  and 
sometimes  what  is  worse  ;  and  in  the  Exequies  of  the  Dead  turn 
the  house  of  mourning  and  prayer  into  the  house  of  laughter  and 
excess."  1363.     Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  432. 

"  He  that  shall  live  this  day  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  Vigil  feast  his  friends, 
And  say  To-morrow  is  S.  Cyprian." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

2.  "  All  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall  in  procession  sing  her  earthly  praise." 

IK,  1  Henri/  VI,  i.  6. 
"  Processions    were   made   by   clerks   and  laics  in  Cathedral, 
Conventual,  Collegiate,  and  parish  churches  on  the  Lord's  day  and 
festivals,  in  a  most  devout  and  solemn  manner  with  singing  of 
Litanies."      [1454.     Johnson's    Canons,   i.    511.]      "These  public 
solemn  processions  took  place  at  certain  seasons  or  on  extraordinary 
occasions  of  need  or  joy."     [1268.     Ih.,  248.] 
"  Do  we  all  holy  rites. 
Let  there  be  sung  '  ^on  nobis '  and  Te  Deum." 

Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  8. 

3.  "  At  Pentecost 

When  all  our  pagents  of  delight  were  played." 

Ih.,  Two  Gentl.  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
"  A   play   where   we  saw  most    excellent    Sampson   excel  the 
whole  world  in  gate-carrying."         Middhton,  Fain,  of  Love,  i.  3. 

Another  character,  "  Herod,"  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  gives  its 
origin  to  a  proverb.  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

"  We  offer  tapers,  pay  our  tithes,  and  vows,  we  pilgrims  go 
To  every  saint,  at  every  shrine  we  offerings  do  bestow." 

1685.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  115. 
"  Even  in  our  time  very  many  running  on  heaps  by  sea  and 
land  to  the  great  loss  of  their  time,  expense,  and  waste  of  their 
goods,  destitution  of  their  wives,  children,  and  families,  and  danger 
of  their  own  bodies  and  lives  to  Compostella,  Eome,  Jerusalem,  and 
other  far  countries."  [Horn.,  2>rd  Pt.,  Peril  of  Idolatry.']  In  England 
"  all  the  places,  frequented  when  the  images  were  there,  now  they 
be  taken  away,  be  forsaken  and  left  desert.  We  see  men  and 
women  on  heaps  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  images,  kneel  before  them, 
hold  up  their  hands  before  them,  set  up  candles,  burn  incense 
before  them,  offer  up  gold  and  silver  unto  them,  hang  up  ships, 
crutches,  chains,  men  and  women  of  wax  before  them,  attributing 
health'and  strength,  the  safe  guards  of  God  to  them  or  the  Saints 
whom  they  represent."     [Ihid,  209.] 

"  Pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings." 

Shakespeare,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
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"  Men  that  take  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage." 

Ih.,  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 
"  Thrice  had  she  been  at  Jerusalem. 
At  Eome  she  had  been,  and  at  Bologne, 
In  Galice  at  S.  James,  and  at  Cologne." 

Chaucer,  Prologue. 
"1.  Lord. — Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  S.  Jacques  le  Grand, 
which  holy  undertaking  with  most  austere  sanctimony  she  accom- 
plished, and  now  she  sings  in  Heaven.  .   .  . 

Widoio. — God  save  you,  pilgrim.     Whither  are  you  bound  1 
Helen. — To  S.  Jacques  le  Grand. 
Widoiv. — Where  do  Palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  1 
At  the  S.  Francis  here  beside  the  port." 

SlLcil-espeare,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3 ;  iii.  5. 

A  palmer  was  one  who  was  always  vfsiting  shrines,  not  making 
a  special  pilgrimage. 

^Mention  is  made  of  pilgrimages  to  our  Lady  of  Bullagne,  our 
Lady  of  Eome,  S.  James  in  Italy,  S.  James  at  Compostella 
\Hoo2)er,  i.  456],  S.  Anne  of  Buxton,  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
S.  Mary  of  Walsingham  and  Ipswich,  an  image  burned  at  Chelsea 
"Wriothesley,  Diary,  i.  83  ;  Craniner's  Instruction,  1548],  Willesden 
Homily,  3  Ft.  Peril  of  Idolatry],  and  others  [Latimer,  ii.  395]. 
The  fullest  list  is  the  following  : — 
''  I  am  a  Palmer,  as  ye  see, 

At  Hierusalem  I  have  been. 

Yet  have  I  been  at  Rome  also, 

Then  at  the  Eh  odes  also  I  was, 

And  round  about  to  Amias, 

At^Saint  Toncomber  and  Saint  Tronion, 

At  S.  Botolph  [Thorney]  and  S.  Anne  of  Buxton, 

On  the  hills  of  Armony  where  I  see  ISToe's  ark, 

With  holy  Job,  and  S.  George  in  Southwark, 

At  Waltham,  and  at  Walsingham, 

And  at  the  good  rood  of  Dagenham, 

At  Saint  Cornelys,  at  S.  James  in  Gales, 

And  at  Saint  Winifred's  Well  in  Wales, 

At  our  Lady  of  Boston,  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury, 

And  straight  to  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory, 

At  Eedburne,  and  at  the  Blood  of  Hayles, 

At  Saint  David's  and  Saint  Denys, 

At  Saint  ]\Iatthew,  and  Saint  Mark  in  Venice, 

At  ^Master  John  Shorne,  at  Canterbury, 

The  great  god  of  Katewade,  at  Kiug  Henry  ( Chert sey  ? ) 

At  Saint  Saviour's  ( Bermondsey),  at  our  Lady  of  Southwell, 
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At  Crome,  at  Wilsden,  and  at  Muswoll, 

At  Saint  Eicharcl  (Chichester),  and  S.  Roche, 

And  at  our  Lady  that  standeth  in  the  oak  (Ipswich)." 

The  Four  Fs,  DocMeiJs  Flays,  i.  60. 

Unlike  Chaucer's  famous  "Wife,"  in  1459,  Agnes  Cole,  wife  of 
Thomas  Cole,  of  Bath,  was  charged  M'ith  having  boldl}"  declared 
that  "  it  Avas  but  waste  to  give  to  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Bath,  and 
equally  absurd  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Osmund  at  Salisbury ; 
and  that  she  wished  the  road  thither  was  choaked  up  with  bremmel 
(brambles)  to  lette  (hinder)  people  going  thither."  ^listress  Cole 
was  sentenced  to  do  penance  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Many  other  points  indirectly  connected  with  the  subjects  of  this 
Paper,  fall  more  properly  within  the  province  of  social  and  domestic 
topics,  and  will  be  treated  separately  in  an  article,  Daily  Life  in 
the  Drama.  • 

We  now  possess  a  Church  Guild  designed  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
which  bind  the  drama  to  that  which  is  the  religion  of  all  men, 
wherein  none  are  accepted  who  are  players.  I  can  only  express  an 
earnest  hope  that  those  "  who  make  a  motley  to  the  view,"  may 
find  authors  who  will  raise  the  stage  to  be  the  handmaid  of  better 
things,  and  rising  above  the  "  blenches  and  vain  essays  "  which  have 
rendered  the  stage  corrupt,  being  based  on  foreign  models,  feeble, 
trivial,  and  unprofitable,  will  raise  the  actor's  art  into  the  higher  life, 
which  formed  the  hope  of  the  dying  will  of  the  greatest  master  of 
the  English  stage,  a  man  so  saturated  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  that  an  entire  volume  has  been  devoted  to  his  allusions 
to  Sacred  AYrit,  which  will  account  for  their  absence  in  this  article. 
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On  the  History  of  the  Guild  Hall,  Worcester. — A  Paper  read  before 
the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
on  20th  October,  1880.  By  Johx  ^oake,  Esq.,  then  Mayor  of 
Worcester. 

The  fine  old  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  was — as  most 
of  you  know — the  production  of  a  native  of  Worcester,  Thomas 
White,  who  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  stone-cutter  in  Piccadilly, 
and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He 
accomj^anied  that  celebrated  architect  to  Rome,  and  took  measure- 
ments of  all  the  principal  parts  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  He  also 
assisted  Sir  Christopher  in  preparing  his  drawings  for  St.  Paul's, 
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London,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  further  part  in  the 
erection  of  that  edifice.  Eeturning  to  his  native  city,  he  practised 
here  both  as  a  sculptor  and  architect,  and  in  1705  was  admitted  a 
freeman  of  Worcester  for  having  made  "a  handsome  effigy  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  the  Mayor's  liking."  The  figure  was  then  placed  on  a 
pedestal  before  the  old  Guild  Hall,  and  when  the  present  building 
was  erected  the  statue  was  put  into  the  niche  which  it  occupies  to 
this  day.  He  is  said  also  to  have  carved  the  bust  of  George  II.  at 
Edgar  Tower,  on  a  promise  that  he  should  be  yearly  invited  to  the 
audit  dinner  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Without  staying  to  point 
out  the  many  other  public  works,  whether  in  church  building  or 
sculpture,  in  which  ISlv.  White  was  engaged,  I  pass  on  to  the  year 
1721,  when  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present  Guild  Hall. 
Four  years  before  this  period  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
re-building,  as  in  March,  1717,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
purchase  materials,  consult  with  workmen,  and  report  as  to  the  cost. 
Financial  difficulties,  however,  seem  to  have  interrupted  the  work, 
and  private  generosity  was  called  into  aid  :  Lord  Somers  gave  £200, 
Sir  John  Pakington  £100,  and  Wm.  :N'orton,  Esq.,  £20'^0.  There 
is  no  mention  made  of  Mr.  White  or  his  plans  in  the  Corporation 
books,  or  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  till  the  year  172-4,  when, 
according  to  the  local  histories  and  guide-books,  the  hall  had  been 
completed  some  time  before,  but  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  case,  for  in  that  year  a  committee  was  ordered  to  "  treat  with 
Mr.  Thomas  White  and  make  a  report  as  to  what  annuity  for  his 
life  or  what  ready  money  he  insists  upon  for  his  work  done  at  the 
said  hall."  There  was  evidently  an  insufficiency  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  building,  and  so  the  expedient  of  an  annuity  to  the 
architect  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  builder  also)  was  hit  upon. 
The  Corporation  agreed  to  settle  an  annuity  of  £30  upon  Mr. 
White,  "  provided  that  the  said  Mr.  White  give  security  to  finish 
all  the  work  that  shall  yet  be  done  about  the  said  hall  by  a  stone 
cutter,  and  that  he  put  up  the  effigies  of  King  Charles  I.  and  King 
Charles  II.  and  beautifye  the  same."  Everything  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  a  view  to  economy,  as  though  the  civic  means  were 
limited.  John  Brown  and  James  Hill,  the  "paviers"  who  laid 
down  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  hall,  were  not  paid  in  cash,  but 
received  the  ec|uivalent  of  being  admitted  freemen — a  great  privilege 
in  those  days,  when  no  person  could  carry  on  a  trade  or  keep  a  shop 
in  the  city  without  such  admission.  As  much  of  the  building  as 
could  be  spared  was  let,  in  order  to  ease  the  ratepayers'  pockets ; 
and  even  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  vaults  below,  found  tenants, 
who  were  to  have  a  week's  notice  to  quit  whenever  the  Corporation 
should  have  any  Mayor's  feasts  or  entertainments  on  hand.  Thus 
it  appears  that  while  the  civic  body  were  "  on  pleasure  "  bent  they 
nevertheless  "had  a  frugal  mind."      The  two  wings  of  the  Guild 
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Hall  were  not  erected  till  1725,  and  in  order  to  construct  those 
wings  it  was  necessary  to  possess  two  houses  which  then  either 
belonged  to  or  were  probably  held  under  the  Corporation  by  Alder- 
man Cooksey  and  another.  Now  this  Alderman  Cooksey  was  a 
good  and  loyal  citizen,  and  herein  he  set  an  example  which  1  am 
sorry  to  say  is  not  followed  in  the  present  day.  When  a  great 
work  of  public  improvement  required  the  surrender  of  his  property, 
instead  of  asking  three  times  its  value  (as  is  now  unblushingly 
done),  and  wishing  to  make  an  extortionate  bargain  out  of  the 
public  necessities,  what  says  the  record  in  the  minute  book  1  "  He 
(Cooksey)  did  agree  that  his  tenement  should  be  pulled  down  with- 
out mentioning  the  price  !  ]Sot  doubting  of  the  justice  and  honour 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  rest  of  the  persons  concerned  with  him, 
to  whom  he  now  refers  himself."  In  return  for  this  confidence  they 
gave  him  .£72  for  his  interest  in  the  house,  and  a  new  lease  of  some 
property  in  Friars'  Alley  which  he  held  under  the  Corporation.  I 
may  here  state  that  the  handsome  iron  palisade-work  which  enclosed 
the  area  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  which,  after  undergoing  a  skilful 
restoration,  has  now  resumed  its  old  place,  was  not  erected  till  the 
year  1750,  being  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  building  was 
completed.  It  has  been  spoken  of  by  good  judges  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  smith's  work  in  England,  and  as  having  resulted 
from  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of  art  which  was  encouraged 
and  promoted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  pupils.  Is'early  aU 
the  old  ornamental  work,  which  had  been  eaten  away  by  rust  and 
about  130  years  of  wear  and  tear,  was  necessarily  incapable  of  being 
used  again,  but  I  trust  that  sufficient  remains  to  attest  the  character 
of  this  beautiful  Avork,  and  likewise  that  the  very  skilful  and  in 
every  way  successful  reproduction  of  the  palisades  by  Mr.  Letheren, 
of  Cheltenham,  will  excite  not  only  approval  but  admiration,  as 
being  entirely  worthy  of  the  original. 

The  cost  of  building  the  Guild  Hall  presents  a  striking  instance 
of  the  great  difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  labour  at  that 
time  as  compared  with  the  present.  It  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£3,727,  to  which  was  added  another  £1,000  for  altering  or  enlarging 
the  Assembly-room  (which  was  then  called,  and  probably  used,  as 
the  Council  Chamber),  the  Corporation  numbering  more  members 
then  than  at  present,  and  therefore  requiring  a  larger  room.  I 
find  no  account  in  the  books  of  this  alteration,  or  of  the  £1,000, 
but  the  minutes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  invariably  or  carefully 
entered.  Green  says  that  in  1791  the  Corporation  engaged  Mr. 
Byheld,  architect,  of  London,  and  spent  ^1,000  in  altering  each 
end  of  the  Assembly-room  from  square  to  semicircular,  and  erecting 
columns  and  pilasters,  reducing  the  dado  and  heavy  cornice  to  give 
a  greater  apparent  height  to  the  room.  The  whole  structure,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  cost  more  than  X5,000,  while,  at  the  interval 
of  only  a  century  and  a  half,  its  restoration  and  partial  enlargement 
will  perhaps  exceed  four  times  that  amount. 
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Mr.  White,  the  architect,  died  in  the  year  1738,  when  the 
arrears  of  his  annuity  (which  I  am  sorr}'-,  as  an  imjDartial  historian, 
to  notice  as  having  been  owing  to  his  estate  by  the  Corporation) 
were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Infirmary,  but  whether  that  institu- 
tion was  ever  the  better  for  the  bequest  I  have  failed  to  discover. 

In  all  references  to  this  building  which  I  have  met  with,  either 
in  histories,  guide-books,  or  the  remarks  of  travellers  who  have 
passed  through  the  city,  the  Guild  Hall  invariably  comes  in  for 
much  admiration,  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  on  the  score  of  its 
being  so  interesting  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  In  a  local  Directory  of  1822  it  is  alluded  to  as  "an 
elegant  edifice,  which  must  gain  admiration  from  every  stranger." 
Is'or  can  it  be  doubted  that,  from  the  admirable  and  complete 
manner  in  which  it  has  now  been  restored  and  enlarged,  the 
Corporation  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  preferring  the  retention 
of  this  handsome  and  interesting  structure  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
hall,  which,  while  being  thrice  as  costly,  could  not  have  possessed 
the  distinctive  character  or  the  historical  associations  of  the  present 
building. 

A  very  serious  accident  befel  the  Guild  Hall  at  an  early  period 
of  its  history,  by  which  it  sustained  considerable  damage ;  and  also 
a  loss  of  life  resulted.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1757,  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  blew  down  a  stack  of  chimneys  at  the  south  end  of  the 
hall,  and  a  heavy  mass  of  brick-work  was  forced  through  the  roof 
and  then  through  the  ceiling  of  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  while  the 
business  of  the  Assize  was  proceeding.  Justice  Wilmott  was  on 
the  bench,  but  received  no  hurt.  Four  or  five  barristers,  however, 
were  injured,  and  six  other  persons  killed,  among  whom  was  the 
crier  of  the  court.  The  county  and  city  Assizes  and  Sessions  were 
both  held  in  this  hall  at  that  time,  and  until  1835,  when  the  new 
Shire  Hall  was  erected.  The  accommodation  in  the  Guild  Hall  had 
long  been  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  county  and  city 
combined,  and  efforts  had  been  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years  to 
obviate  this  by  procuring  plans  for  an  enlargement  of  the  building. 
Counsel's  opinion,  however,  was  given  to  the  effect  that  County 
Magistrates  had  no  power  legally  to  spend  county  money  on  a  city 
hall,  and  the  project  was  abandoned  in  1831,  when  the  county 
authorities  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  erecting  the  Shire 
Hall. 

Besides  the  legal  and  criminal  business  transacted  within  these 
walls,  they  have  resounded  from  time  to  time  with  the  varied  and 
confused  noise  of  civic  festivity  and  Mayors'  banquets,  the  stirring 
harangues  of  political  agitators,  and  the  more  useful  and  interesting 
addresses  of  lecturers  and  caterers  for  public  amusement,  or  the 
business  debates  of  the  Corporation.  Here,  too,  we  have  not 
infrequently  been  doomed  to  listen  to  the  outcries  and  yellings  of 
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"  common  halls"  and  nomination  days,  now  happily  suppressed;  and 
many  a  time  and  oft  have  these  floors  vibrated  to  the  timely  pressure 
of  the  mazy  dance,  when  the  "  twinkling  feet  "  of  "  young  men  and 
maidens  "  vied  with  each  other  in  the  much-loved  poetry  of  motion. 
From  these  doors  many  an  imposing  procession  has  set  out,  through 
dense  crowds  of  admiring  citizens,  towards  the  chief  temple  of  the 
diocese,  to  testify  the  recognition  by  the  temporal  power  of  the 
higher  sanctions  of  religion.  At  one  period  of  the  history  of  this 
old  hall  it  was  incumbent  on  the  inmates  of  Nash  and  Inglethorp's 
Almshouses  to  attend  here  every  Sunday,  in  order  to  accompany 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  church,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  week's 
pay.  That  was  at  a  time  when  the  Corporation  were  the  trustees 
or  administrators  of  the  local  charities,  and  when,  of  course,  the 
Mayor  could  command  the  attendance  of  the  able-bodied  recipients. 

I  have  nowhere  found  that  plays  were  performed  in  this  hall,  or 
the  game  of  tennis  indulged  in  here,  as  in  the  building  which 
preceded  it;  but  other  forms  of  popular  enjoyment  succeeded. 
The  coffee-house  established  in  the  south  wing  of  the  hall  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  maintained  a  deserved  popularity  for 
many  years,  and  I  find  that  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
individuals  who  kept  that  shop  were  allowed  £24:  a  year  for  providing 
lodgings  for  the  Judges  of  Assize  and  entertaining  them.  The 
previous  tenants,  Master  John  Garway,  merchant,  and  Master 
Thomas  Beetenson,  had  also  undertaken  to  lodge  the  Judges  at 
Assize  time,  and  find  them  "sheets,  table  linen,  and  all  other 
utensils."  The  cellars  of  the  hall  were  well  furnished  with  prime 
municipal  wines,  which  were  sold  and  dispersed  when  the  old 
Corporation  marched  out,  and  a  long  succession  of  civic  joviality 
was  terminated  by  the  rudeness  of  reform.  It  was  only  last  year 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  contents  of  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  last  bottle  of  Port  that  belonged  to  the  Corporation, 
but  should  there  be  any  other  specimens  of  it  still  remaining  in 
private  cellars  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  historical  cognizance 
of  it  by  the  permission  of  the  owner. 

In  1831  the  Guild  Hall  was  the  centre  of  the  Eeform  riots, 
and  it  was  at  the  front  of  the  building  that  the  Mayor  (Henry 
Clifton)  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  stone  while  reading  the  Pdot 
Act,  and  a  troop  of  the  7th  Hussars  immediately  cleared  the  street. 
Mr.  Clifton  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  service  of  plate  for  his 
promptitude  and  energy  on  the  occasion. 

On  looking  over  the  history  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  one 
cannot  help  observing  the  strangely  contradictory  purposes  to  which 
this  hall  was  applied  :  civic  feasts  and  jollity  in  juxta-position  with 
the  grim  accompaniments  of  an  Assize  Court,  and  the  arbitrament 
of  life  or  death  upon  wretched  criminals  at  the  bar.  Although 
there  was  no  prison  here,  as  there  had  been  underneath  the  ancient 
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hall,  and  no  longer  was  there  a  gaoler  here  who  derived  handsome 
perquisites  from  selling  beer  at  exhorbitant  rates  to  the  prisoners 
in  his  custody,  that  unseemly  festivity,  known  as  "  the  Assize  Ball," 
used  to  be  held  here  on  every  commission  day,  and  was  attended 
not  only  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  and  city,  but 
actually  by  the  Judges  and  the  Bar.  I  do  not  charge  the  learned 
Judges  of  those  days  with  having  joined  in  "  the  mazy  dance," 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  they  did  not  object  to  a  friendly 
rubber.  Then,  again,  in  unreformed  days,  the  old  Corporators 
ate,  drank,  and  smoked,  on  nearly  all  public  occasions,  even  while 
conducting  their  business  here ;  and  not  content  with  that,  they 
frequently  adjourned  to  the  TallDot,  in  Sidbury,  in  order  to  indulge 
their  appetites  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  At  one 
time  annual  grants  were  made  to  the  Mayor  by  the  corporate  body 
"  for  the  keeping  a  more  splendid  table  in  his  mayoralty  j "  and  so 
extravagant  did  the  item  of  municipal  feasting  become  that  it  was 
calculated  one-eighth  of  the  revenue  of  the  Corporation  was  spent 
in  dinners  and  wine — ^just  as,  from  what  I  hear,  is  still  done  by 
some  of  the  London  trading  companies  at  the  present  time. 

Allusion  having  been  frequently  made  to  the  old  hall  which 
preceded  the  present  building,  I  may  here  briefly  mention  with 
regard  to  it  that  it  stood  on  the  same  site,  but  was  a  timber-framed 
structure,  with  a  piazza  in  front.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
situated  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  great  hall,  facing  each  other, 
and  adjoining  one  of  the  courts  was  the  gaoler's  house  and  a  public- 
house  kept  by  him  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
could  afford  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  it.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  piazza  was  the  Mayor's  Court,  Council  Chamber,  &c.  There 
was  a  prison  within  or  under  the  hall,  including  a  horrible  dungeon, 
called  "  The  Peephole,"  where  (as  related  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,) 
in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  (1546),  for  the  great  offence 
of  reading  the  Testament  and  other  good  books,  a  lad,  named  John 
Davis,  was  put  into  iron  bolts,  and  made  to  lie  on  the  cold  damp 
ground,  with  only  two  sheep-skins  to  wrap  himself  in,  and  was 
tortured  by  being  made  to  hold  his  finger  in  a  candle.  A  madman 
was  also  put  into  the  same  dungeon  as  a  companion  for  him,  who 
threatened  his  destruction  with  a  large  knife.  With  regard  to  the 
great  hall,  it  reads  curiously  in  the  records  that  if  any  one  made 
holes  in  its  walls,  to  see  what  was  going  on  within,  he  was  to  pay 
certain  penalties.  When  it  is  also  taken  into  account  that  the 
citizens  played  tennis  in  the  hall,  and  that  stage  plays  were 
performed  there  before  crowds  of  people,  who  must  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  building,  by  breaking  the  windows  and  other- 
wise, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  tipj)ling  which  went  on  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  a  characteristic  jjicture  of  the  times  as  they 
were.      It  seems  that  a  special  fund  existed  for  furnishing  the  hall 
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with  glass  windows,  as  it  was  a  rule  tliat  when  any  citizen  became 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  he  paid  the  usual  fee,  besides  16s.  8d. 
"  towards  the  glass  windows."  Pines  for  refusing  to  serve  certain 
ofhces  were  also  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Glass  was  still 
considered  a  luxury,  and  an  expensive  one.  The  Corporation  used 
to  be  called  together  by  the  ringing  of  St.  Andrew's  bell,  for  which 
the  chamberlains  paid  2s.  a  year. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  building,  let  us  now  take  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  distinguished  people  who  have  visited  this 
hall.  In  the  records  of  the  city  I  lind  that  in  1726 — ^just  three 
years  after  its  erection — Sir  John  Pakington's  daughters  came  to 
inspect  the  new  building,  and  were  treated  with  wine  and  biscuits, 
the  latter  at  an  expense  of  Is.  6d.,  paid  to  Mr.  Osman,  confectioner. 
At  that  time  the  neighbourly  exchange  of  visits  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  county  (and  which  good 
custom  is  still  continued  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Earl  Peauchamp, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere)  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  the  cultivation  of  kindly  feeling  between 
the  county  and  city.  On  August  5,  1788,  King  George  III., 
accompanied  by  his  Queen,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princess 
Eoyal,  and  the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  arrived  at 
Worcester  for  the  purpose  of  patronizing  the  musical  festival ;  and 
on  the  following  clay  (the  King  having  risen  early,  surveyed  the 
cathedral,  and  walked  to  almost  every  part  of  the  town  before 
seven  o'clock)  the  Corporation,  headed  by  their  Eecorder,  the  Earl 
of  Coventry,  were  presented  to  His  Majesty  at  the  Bishop's  Palace; 
and  the  Mayor,  Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  was  knighted.  This 
visit  was  returned  by  the  King  two  days  afterwards,  when  the 
Mayor  and  civic  body,  together  with  the  Magistrates  and  other 
gentlemen,  as  also  the  municipal  officers  and  a  band  of  music,  con- 
ducted the  King  from  the  Palace  to  the  Guild  Hall.  His  Majesty 
viewed  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  pictures  (which  then  hung  mostly 
in  the  lower  hall),  paying  particular  attention  to  that  of  the 
Eecorder,  and  then  proceeded  up-stairs  to  the  Assembly-room,  after 
enquiring  particularly  as  to  the  accommodations  for  the  grand  jury 
and  other  parties  at  Assizes,  and  explaining  in  German,  to  a  Prussian 
gentleman  who  had  joined  the  procession,  the  nature  of  such  pro- 
cesses in  this  kingdom.  When  the  King  arrived  in  the  Assembly- 
room,  he  styled  it  "  a  handsome  gallery,"  and  walked  up  and  down, 
talking  to  the  Eecorder,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Prussian  gentleman. 
At  the  top  of  the  room  a  table  was  laid  out  with  wines,  cakes,  and 
preserved  fruits;  and  the  King,  taking  a  queen-cake,  said  that 
though  he  had  never  drunk  a  glass  of  wine  any  morning  in  his  life, 
he  must  then  take  one,  which  he  did,  and  drank  "  Prosperity  to  the 
City  and  Corporation  of  Worcester."  He  was  also  pleased  to 
command  the  Corporation  to  solicit  some  mark  of  his  royal  favour, 
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when  the  Eecorder,  in  the  name  of  the  body,  reqnested  His 
Majest3''s  portrait,  which  was  graciously  granted.  Another  account 
states  that  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  Quakers  appeared  in  the 
royal  presence,  without  moving  their  hats,  and  at  parting  they  bade 
His  Majesty  adieu  with  "  Fair  thee  well,  friend  George ; "  which 
mode  of  salutation  was  taken  in  very  good  part  by  the  King. 
Having  then,  from  the  windows  of  the  Assembly-room,  viewed  with 
pleasure  the  joyous  scene  of  the  happy  crowded  area  below.  His 
Majesty  was  reconducted  to  the  Palace,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah."  The  Mayor  of  the  city,  Charles 
Trubshaw  'Withers,  was  a  wealthy  citizen,  who  resided  in  Sansome 
Walk,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  architect. 

One  of  England's  greatest  and  most  popular  heroes,  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson,  accompanied  by  Sir  AY.  and  Lady  Hamilton,  visited 
Worcester  and  its  Guild  Hall  on  the  30th  of  August,  1802.  His 
carriage  was  drawn  by  the  people  iuto  the  city,  and  at  the  Guild 
Hall  he  was  received  by  the  Ma3^or  and  Corporation,  and  entertained 
at  a  collation.  The  Earl  of  Coventry  (Recorder)  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  china  vase  from  the  Porcelain 
Works.  A  pebble  pavement,  with  appropriate  emblematical  devices, 
was  laid  down  in  front  of  the  Guild  Hall,  in  commemoration  of 
that  event,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  my  utmost 
efforts,  it  disappeared  during  the  recent  restoration.  In  the  following 
month  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  received  here,  and  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester  subsequently  paid  the  city  a  visit ;  and  on  September 
25,  1807,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  with  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  a  large  party  from  Ombersley  Court,  was 
received  in  this  hall  by  the  Corporation,  attended  by  the  Recorder 
(the  Earl  of  Coventry),  and,  after  partaking  of  a  collation  and 
dessert,  went  to  view  the  China  Works,  amidst  ranks  of  Volunteers 
and  citizens  who  lined  the  streets.  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  sister  of  the  then  EmjDress  of  Russia,  came  here  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1814;  in  November,  1819,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
entertained  at  a  collation  by  the  Mayor  in  the  Guild  Hall,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  again  in  1829,  another 
hero,  the  Marc^uis  of  Anglesea,  was  entertained  here  by  the 
Corporation  in  great  style,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Deerhurst.  To  come  down  almost  to 
our  own  day,  and  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  the  two 
pioneers  of  free  trade,  ^lessrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  made  these 
walls  re-echo  to  their  animated  addresses,  and  to  the  responsive 
cheers  of  overwhelming  audiences,  in  the  month  of  October,  1843. 
Since  that  period,  if  my  memory  is  correct.  Lord  Napier  of  ^Magdala, 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  American 
Ambassador,  have  also  honoured  us  with  their  presence  here. 
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Among  the  various  uses  to  which  this  hall  has  been  applied 
was  at  one  time  the  making  it  a  place  of  deposit  for  many  sorts  of 
goods  that  were  to  be  sold  in  the  cit}^,  but  which  had  previously  to 
undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  Corporation  *'  triers."  For  instance, 
leather  was  to  be  examined  here  previously  to  its  being  tanned  ; 
wool  was  weighed,  bought,  and  sold  here ;  and  at  one  time  braziers 
and  pewterers  sold  their  wares  here  on  market  and  fair  days. 
During  the  bad  harvests  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  corn  was  stored  here  in  order  to  be  retailed  to  the 
poor  at  prime  cost.  The  hop  market  was  held  here  in  1730,  and 
in  our  own  day  we  frequently  enjoy  within  these  walls  the  delicious 
aroma  of  the  hop,  which  is  second  only  in  grateful  perfume  to  that 
of  the  spiced  wine  with  which  from  time  immemorial  the  Mayors 
of  this  city  have  inaugurated  their  year  of  office,  and  regaled  the 
Corporation  on  high  days  and  festivals. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  interesting  are  the  incidents  and 
events  I  have  recorded  in  their  connection  not  only  with  local  but 
with  our  national  history.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  contents 
of  this  building,  some  of  which  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
consideration  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  ^^ot  to 
mention  the  valuable  collection  of  books,  engravings,  maps,  and 
2)apers,  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk,  or  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  interesting  old  Worcester  china  and  other  antiquities  from 
the  Mayor's  cupboards — the  pikes,  javelins,  swords,  and  maces,  with 
other  insignia  of  office,  bequeathed  to  us  from  by-gone  ages,  and  some 
of  which  are  exhibited  here  to-night ;  I  may  incidentally  allude  to 
that  very  curious  and  somewhat  rare  specimen  of  a  "biank,"or 
instrument  of  torture,  for  punishing  scolding  women  and  others, 
which  hangs  with  the  armour  on  the  wall  of  the  lower  hall,  and 
which  is  probably  of  the  date  of  Henry  YII.  Nothing  more 
distinctly  marks  the  change  of  public  habits  and  manners  which  has 
taken  place  in  England  than  this  little  instrument,  indicating  as  it 
does  a  condition  of  semi-barbarism,  when  the  lash  was  applied  with- 
out compunction  to  female  flesh,  and  the  ducking  stool  and  the 
brank  were  also  ingeniously  contrived  for  a  rough  and  brutal  kind 
of  justice  upon  the  same  sex.  I  trust  however  that,  as  a  rare  and 
interesting  relic  of  by-gone  ages,  and  as  indicating  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  one  branch  of  civilization,  this  brank  will  be  well 
preserved  and  taken  care  of.  The  armour  in  the  lower  hall,  as  you 
know,  is  supposed  to  be  a  souvenir  of  our  own  great  battle  of 
Worcester ;  and  there  are  cannon  and  other  mementoes  of  British 
conflicts  with  the  French  near  Toulon,  and  the  pirates  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  state  sword  now  before  you  bears  the  date  of  1732,  with 
the  name  of  the  Mayor,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  the  Sheriff,  J.  Saunders. 
It  appears  by  the  records  that  in  the  year  1655  IS^athaniel  Treherne, 
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a  merchant  of  this  city,  was  admitted  to  the  great  privilege  of  a 
freeman  for  bestowing  upon  the  city  a  silver  sword  to  be  borne 
before  the  Mayor,  and  the  chronicler  says  that  "  it  appeared  to  be 
a  very  considerable  sword."  This  official  weapon  has  disappeared, 
as  also  have  the  ancient  maces,  which  it  is  said  were  sold,  with 
some  of  the  civic  plate,  in  the  year  1760,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
four  maces  which  are  now  present,  and  which  are  of  that  date. 
We  now  come  to  the  interesting  old  porcelain  which  belongs  to  the 
Corporation.  Here  are  two  jugs,  which  I  believe  are  what  is  called 
stone  china,  and  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  Worcester 
manufacture,  bearing  the  date  of  1758,  which  was  just  seven  years 
after  the  tirst  establishment  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company 
in  Palace  Row,  where  now  Messrs.  Dent's  Glove  Manufactory  is 
carried  on.  We  have  also  a  pair  of  punch  bowls,  by  Flight  and 
Barr,  dated  1792,  one  of  them  bearing  the  portrait  of  King 
George  III.,  and  the  other  of  Queen  Charlotte.  The  testimonial 
plate  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Woof,  the  late  Town  Clerk,  are  beautiful 
and  interesting  works  of  art.  The  chair  of  state  was  presented  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Dudley  Lea  Smith,  who  then  resided  in 
Britannia  Square.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Queen  on 
the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  some 
institution  in  the  country  ;  it  was  afterwards  sold,  and  thus  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Smith's  family.  Lastly,  I  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  alluding  to  the  official  chain,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  wear.  This  was  a  gift  to  the  late  J\Ir.  Sherriff  by  his 
friends,  when  he  served  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1861,  and  was  by 
him  presented  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  all  future  Mayors. 
It  weighs  lib.  14 oz.,  is  of  18  carat  gold,  and  the  appendage  is 
25  carats ;  the  value  of  the  diamonds  it  contains  is  ,£80,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  chain  was  £315.  It  was  much  admired  last  night 
at  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  Banquet  at  the  Mansion  House,  at 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  present,  for  its  massive  sub- 
stantiality, simplicity  of  design,  and  inherent  value. 

But  certainly  not  inferior  in  interest  to  these  relics  and  insignia 
of  office  are  the  portraits  which  adorn  the  walls  of  this  building. 
There  is  (on  the  stairs)  a  full-length  likeness  (but  a  rather  coarse 
painting)  of  Thomas,  tirst  Lord  Coventry,  who  was  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  1625,  and  was  descended  from  John  Coventry, 
an  opulent  mercer  of  the  city  of  London,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
that  city  in  1425,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  Eichard  Whittington,  of 
feline  celebrity.  Another  member  of  the  same  family — namely, 
George  William,  the  seventh  earl — is  portrayed  in  a  very  fine  picture 
by  Dance.  This  nobleman  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Worcester 
in  1774,  and  died  in  1831.  The  ancient  family  of  Winnington, 
too,  is  represented  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thos.  Winnington,  who  was 
Recorder  for  this  city  from  1727  to  1746,  and  represented  it  in 
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Parliament.     This  is  a  fine  picture  by  Van  Loo.     Mr.  Winnington, 
who  was  Paymaster  of  the  Porces  in  1746,  was  about  to  vacate  his 
office  on  the  appointment  of  the  Grenville  Administration,  when 
the  King  offered  him  tlie  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  where- 
upon he  returned  the  seals  three  times  into  His  Majesty's  hands, 
on  the  ground  that  the  new  ministry  had  no  chance  of  a  permanent 
existence.     His  Majesty  was  thereupon  so  embarrassed  that  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet  and  refused  to  admit  the  new  ministers  ; 
and  soon  after  he  sent  for  Mr.  Winnington,  told  him  he  was  the 
honestest  man  about  his  person,  and  should  have  the  honour  of 
reconciling  him  with  the  late  ministers,  and  that  all  his  old  servants 
should  be  reinstated ;    thus  the  Pelham  Ministry  was  again  formed, 
after  a  retirement  of  forty  hours.     Mr.  Winnington  was  a  man  of 
great  penetration  and  a  ready  debater ;   he  was  also  a  distinguished 
votary  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  died  through  the  ignorance  of  his 
physician.      He  is  here  depicted  in   an   olive   velvet  suit,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  recorder's  robe.     There  is  also  a  half- 
length  life-size  portrait  of  much  merit  (artist  unknown)  of  the  first 
Baron  Sandys,  of  Ombersley,  who  was  appointed  in  1741  Chancellor 
and  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  elevated  to  the  ^Deerage 
in  1743  ;  he  died  in  1770.      The  costume  in  the  picture  is  a  brown 
coat,  with  silver  embroidery,  and  a  baron's  robe.     Other,  second 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  who  was  Eecorder  of  Worcester  from  1719  to 
1726,  and  who  died  in  1727,  will  likewise  be  seen.      He  is  painted 
life-size,  in  a  crimson  velvet  coat  and  robe,  trimmed  with  ermine, 
square-toed  shoes,  with  red  heels ;    at  his  right  hand  a  full-sized 
coronet  is  shown,   and  underneath  are  the   arms.     This  picture, 
which  was  painted  by  Thos.  Shuter,  in  1725,  has  but  little  merit. 
And  there  is  Sir  John  Pakington,  fourth  baronet  of  that  name,  who, 
from  the  early  age  of  19,  represented  this  county  nearly  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in   1727.     This  however  is  a  poor  picture  by  Shuter. 
Sir  John  was  distinguished  by  his  political  contests  with  the  then 
Bishop  of  Worcester.     In   1702   he  preferred  a  complaint  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  his  son,  for 
interfering  in  the  election  for  this  county,  by  sending  threatening 
letters  to  the  clergy  and  freeholders,  and  aspersing  his  conduct  in 
Parliament.      Sir  John  was  constantly  elected  one  of  the  Knights 
for  Worcestershire  in  every  Parliament  except  one,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  opposition  generally  made  against  him.    He  is  painted 
life-size,  in  a  lavender-coloured  coat,  laced  with  gold,  and  a  scarlet 
robe  lined  with  blue,  and  the  artist  has  lamely  attempted  to  give 
the  dress  a  compromise  of  the  Roman  fashion.      On  the  right  is  a 
full-sized  helmet  on  a  table,  and  below  are  the  arms.     A  character- 
istic portrait  of  Charles  II.,  the  gift  of  the  late  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
Woof),  although  a  poor  painting,  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
gallery  of  a  city  which  remained  so  true  to  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
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of  the  Stuarts  Tho  portmit  of  <^uoou  Anno.  aL<o  an  iuditVoivnt 
piotviiw  was  givon  by  a  Sir  Jolui  Pakington.  but  tho  paintor  is 
unknown.  Tho  Quoou  is  rv^lvvi,  woars  tho  collar  of  tho  Oavtor,  rests 
her  loft  hand  upon  tho  orb,  and  at  tho  lott  are  tho  crown  and 
sct^ptrt\  Tho  two  Cupids  wliich  aro  attached  to  tho  back  of  the 
chair,  and  many  other  details  of  tho  picture,  wore  only  brought  to 
light  nvontly  by  tho  operations  of  Mr.  Solomon  Cole.  The  portn^it 
of  King  Ceoi\:e  111.  (^as  before  stated'i  was  His  Majesty's  own 
gracious  donation  to  the  city.  It  is  a  noble  picture  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  King  is  standing  er^vt.  in  a  drt^ss  of  amlvr  satin, 
white  shoes  with  ivd  heels  and  gv^ld  buckles,  wearing  tho  insignia 
of  the  Carter.  rv-»bcd.  and  bearing  the  sceptiv  in  his  right  hand. 
The  lei^  pretentious  but  equally  interesting  portn\it  of  Eobert 
Howorth,  who  had  been  a  member  of  tho  Corponxtion  in  17oo,  but 
hwing  prolvibly  fallen  into  reduced  circumstances  was  tlien  appointed 
sword-be.uvr.  and  died  in  17i>7,  conveys  to  us  a  notion  of  tho  givater 
importance  attached  to  civic  liveries  in  those  days  as  eompaivd  with 
the  present,  in  which  wo  ap^xwr  to  have  gone  to  tlie  other  oxtix^me, 
exhibiting  now  a  poverty  which  is  scar^^ely  commendable,  I  allude 
specially  to  the  absence  of  a  distinctive  dress  for  our  Councillors  on 
state  occasions. 

To  descend  to\Vi\rvls  our  own  times,  auvl  among  humbler  indi- 
viduals, we  have  j^ortnxits  of  esteemed  citizens  which  we  all  prize 
quite  as  highly  as  any  of  thi^vse  already  named  :  the  tirst  of  these 
is  Alderman  Canlen,  who  came  to  AVoreestor  in  175(5.  enteivd  into 
business  iis  a  clothier,  and  by  a  very  long  life  of  prv^bity  and  use- 
fulness secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  citizens.  He  served 
the  otHces  of  Mayor,  ^fagistrate,  and  Governor  of  the  Hop 
Guardians,  and  devoted  half  a  century  of  his  valuable  life  to  the 
interests  and  f«-r  the  advantage  of  tlie  public  of  Worcester,  for 
which  he  received  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  and  other  testimonials. 
The  ^vrtrait  (which,  although  it  has  no  especial  merit.  wt\s  painted 
by  E\-ans.  K.A..  a  pupil  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence)  was  taken  in  Mr. 
Garden  s  ninetieth  year,  and  the  minute  in  the  Corpon\tion  book 
says  it  was  received  into  the  Council  Chamber  "  in  grateful  testi- 
mony of  the  venen\tion  and  regiu\l  of  the  Corporation  towarvls  this 
excellent  magistrate  and  worthy  citizen,  to  pei^petuate  to  future 
times  an  example  of  a  just,  upright,  and  amiable  chanicter."  As 
a  proof  of  Mr.  Carvlen's  physical  activity  it  is  reconled  that  in  his 
seventieth  year  he  w;\lked  from  Worcester  to  Birmingham.  He 
died  in  lSol\  in  his  ninty-eighth  year,  at  his  residence  in  Paradise 
Eow.  and  was  buried  in  St,  Nicholas  Chuivh.  He  was  giuud- 
father  of  the  late  surgeon.  We  have  also  an  admirable  likeness,  and 
a  fair  painting  by  Cole,  of  Christopher  Henry  Hebb,  a  very 
remarkable  man,  who  served  the  otlice  of  Mayor  for  the  tii"st  two 
successive  years  of  the  reformed  Corporation,  183(5  and  1S37.  and 
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who  <]h-A  in  1801,  ]f%'ivirjg  connidorahlo  HurrjH  for  local  oharitjV^H. 
'J' wo  other  gf^ntlr^rncrj,  who,  1  arn  happy  V^  Hay,  arrj  Htill  living  with 
UH,  and  who  alno  arc  'li.stingiiiKh<'/l  for  vary  hiUuilK-jK-A  find  w/Sul 
hvcH,  for  thfjir  rn iinificont  cfjaritioH  t^>  the  poor  of  WorceKU^r,  and 
})y  tho  fact  of  hoth  having  rcprcHcnt^^d  the  city  in  J-'arliamcnt,  are 
conjnjomoratcd  on  our  walln — namely,  Mr.  iVlmorc  and  Mr. 
LaHlctt.  May  we  never  fail  to  have  a  succeKHion  of  worthies  Huch 
as  these  to  adorn  our  civic  gallery,  and  to  hold  out  an  iucMuiiva  Uj 
the  rising  generation  to  follow  their  strips,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  of  s^dfish  enjoyment  hhould  not  be 
the  main  object  of  exi.sVjnce,  but  that  the  exaniple  of  an  honent 
and  virluouH  life  and  a  j^erHeveranr;^;  in  active  usefidnens  will  ensure 
the  esteem  of  all  just  and  good  men  and  the  continual  blessing  of 
post^^rity  ! 

[The  r(:KUjr(A  Gaildhall  wa«  rc^)^ifmA  y/iarcM  '/A,  IHHf),  whf^  a  banqu'it  wa«  glv<>n  In  tlie 
A»»er/ibly-r'x;r/j  by  the  May^/r,  the  author  of  thiJ!  parser.  Two  year*  ha^l  Vx*ri  <xy;apl*5d  in 
the  work  of  r'-Hf  oration  arid  enlarj/ffineiit,  th*-  archit^^^-t*  bdnjf  thft  late  Sir  OiU^rt  B«y/U  ar»d 
Mr.  Rowe,  of  Wor',eirt/,-r.  Cost  of  ressf /ration,  with  fittirij?**,  an/J  furnitare,  a»y>at  £22,0^^0,  To 
the  writer  of  this  j/afA-r  it  waJ«  one  of  tfie  rn'^/sit  p)';a'.ifj{<  o-ironrristanc^j^  of  hl«  pnOlle  Jifji  that  he 
n';t  only  'AmViiiftii  In  prffAfirvlna  t'nln  int/^"«tirjj.f  old  hmMir.si,  but  that  It  fell  to  hl»  lot  to  have 
thus  honour  of  rf-oj>^;nin{/  it  a;*  Mayor.  —Floreat  gerrq^er  fdeiu  civUat !] 


The  Clothierif  C'^/mpony^  Worcj'Mfi'r. — A  Paper  read  before  the 
Worcester  iJiocesan  Architectural  and  Archteological  Society, 
on  20th  October,  1880.  By  John  H.  Hooper,  M.A.,  one  of 
the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

Ix  endeavouring  to  lay  before  you  an  account — hrief  and  imperfect, 
I  fear — of  a  Company  which  flourished  in  this  city  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  still  exists  among  us,  I  will  not  att^^rnpt  to  <^live  into 
the  myst^^ries  of  cloth-working  as  a  tra^le,  hut  will  confine  myself 
to  the  par-ticular  history  of  this  Company.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  trade  was  in  general  conducted  in  this  way — the  wool  having 
been  washed  and  dried,  was  spun  in  the  country,  and  brought  to 
the  market  in  the  town,  where  it  was  bought  by  clotLif;rs  who 
employed  people  to  weave  it  at  their  looms  at  home,  and  then  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  walkers  or  fullers,  the  cloth  was 
Bent,  principally  to  London,  for  sale.  That  it  was  regarded  as  a 
mystery,  something  into  which  every  one  w^as  not  allowed  to  enter, 
by  those  who  were  connected  with  the  trade,  or  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  numerous  Companies,  we  shall,  I  think,  presently  see. 

Times  and  customs,  and  with  them  the  jx^ople  of  this  ancient 
city,  have  considerably  changed  since  Leland,  writing  after  a  visit 
to  Worcester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  could  say,  "  The  wealth 
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of  the  Towne  of  Worcester  standeth  most  by  draperinge,  and  no  town 
in  England  at  the  present  time  maketh  so  many  cloaths  yerely  as  this 
Towne  doth."  That  Lelandwas  correct  in  saying  so,  strange  as  the  fact 
may  appear  to  us  in  this  nineteenth  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  it  is  this  fact — the  existence  here  of  an  important  staple  trade, 
which  has  now  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  from  us — that  I 
would  now  endeavour  to  bring  before  your  notice ;  for  while  we 
may  well  take  pride  in  those  trades  and  manufactures  which  at  the 
present  time  make  the  name  of  AYorcester  a  household  word,  we 
may  surely,  with  equal  pride,  even  if  it  is  mingled  with  regret, 
remember  some  of  its  departed  glories. 

If  we  may  believe  the  orator  who  addressed  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Worcester  in  1575,  "  the  inhabitants 
first  began  their  marte  of  wooles  and  trade  of  clothyng,  which  ever 
since,  and  to  that  day,  had  been  the  only  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  City,  about  the  time  of  Wolf  here.  King  of  l\[ercia,  in  the 
7th  century,  who  of  his  kingly  affection  towards  this  Towne  by  his 
charter  granted  and  made  it  a  Citie."  However  that  may  be,  there 
is  full  evidence  to  show  that  Worcester,  like  every  other  considerable 
town  in  England,  had  its  Craft  Guilds,  its  associations  and  companies, 
of  men  bound  together  by  a  common  trade  and  employment,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  mutual  aid  and  support.  The  very  building  in  which 
we  are  (the  Guild  Hall),  reminds  us  forcibly  of  this ;  and  the 
mention  in  the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  city  (among 
the  records  of  the  Corporation,)  shows  the  early  existence  of  a 
Guild,  and  gives  proof  of  the  intimate  relations  between  it  and  the 
municipal  body,  especially  if  it  is  correct  that  the  Guilds  and 
Trading  Companies  of  a  town  chose  persons  to  be  a  Council  to 
advise  with  the  Bailiffs  and  Aldermen.  The  citizens,  says  the 
Charter  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1229),  shall  have  a  Guild  Merchant. 
The  Town  Clerk  was  to  receive  2d.  for  entering  the  name  of  every 
one  who  was  made  a  citizen :  and  notice  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  of  the  day  of  holding  the  Guild,  "  so  that 
all  who  come  that  way  may  know  when  it  is  to  be."  This  par- 
ticular one,  in  whatever  form  it  may  have  existed,  seems  in  time  to 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  number  of  other  Guilds  in  the 
city,  for  so  late  as  1671  it  is  said  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants 
"for  the  greatest  part  are  united  into  Guilds,  ffraternities  and 
Brotherhoods,"  or  more  probably  they  all  united  to  form  one  great 
Municipal  Guild.  Green  mentions  no  less  than  eighteen  Crafts  or 
Companies  as  existing  formerly  in  the  town ;  and  if  we  look  into 
the  interesting  "  Book  of  Ordinances  of  Worcester,"  whether  those 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TV.  (1467)  or  those  of  thirty  years 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  (1497) — both  of  them  made  at  a 
"Guild  ^Merchant" — we  shall  find  rules  for  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  clothing  trade,  among  regulations  for  bakers,  and  weighing  of 
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their  bread ;  for  the  price  of  ale,  for  which  a  public  measure  was 
kept ;  for  water  to  be  brought  in  buckets  on  horseback  in  case  of 
fire,  at  a  time  when  wooden  chimneys  and  thatched  houses  in  the 
town  had  to  be  forbidden,  and  when  any  labourer,  wishing  to  be 
hired,  had  to  stand  daily  at  the  Grass  Cross  (between  S.  Nicholas 
Church  and  Mealchepen  Street)  at  5  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  6  in  winter.  We  are  told  that  great  cloth-making  was  accustomed 
to  be  had  within  the  city  and  suburbs,  which  employed  great  part  of 
the  people  there,  spinners,  websters,  dyers,  and  shearmen,  and  these 
were  no  longer  to  receive  their  pay  in  kind,  in  mercury  or  food, 
but  in  gold  or  silver.  The  work-people  outside  the  town  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  dying  or  carding,  in  siDinning,  weaving,  or  cloth- 
walking,  to  the  hurt  of  the  poor  commonalty  of  the  towik  All  the 
wool  coming  into  the  city  was  to  be  charged  with  custom,  weighed 
in  the  Guild  Hall,  and  only  sold  there  :  and  not  there  till  10  o'clock 
on  market  day,  the  citizens  having  an  hour  to  make  their  purchases 
before  any  stranger  \^as  allowed  to  buy,  the  price  of  a  stall  on 
market  day  being  Id.  for  every  stranger,  and  2d.  at  fair  time, 
citizens  being  allowed  to  stand  there  every  Saturday  free,  and  at 
fair  time  on  payment  of  Id. 

The  twenty-four  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
Common  Council  are  styled  "  the  great  Acloth,"  and  one  of  the 
two  chamberlains  was  chosen  by  the  "  great  clothyng." 

The  Ordinances  of  Henry  VII.,  besides  repeating  these  regula- 
tions, enjoin  that  each  artificer  may  make  cloth  for  himself,  his  wife 
and  children,  and  menial  servants,  without  any  agreement  with  the 
Drapers'  Craft ;  provided  that  if  any  white  or  coloured  cloth  be  hurt 
in  coming  from  the  mill,  the  walker  may  take  and  sell  it  for  him- 
self, and  that  two  persons  be  chosen  every  Michaelmas — one  a 
weaver  and  the  other  a  walker — by  the  whole  Crafts  of  Weavers 
and  Walkers,  to  act  as  searchers  and  ascertain  that  the  cloth  be  well 
and  workmanly  woven  and  walked. 

So  we  may  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  present  Clothiers 
Company  of  Weavers,  Walkers,  and  Clothiers  of  the  City  of 
Worcester  to  those  Trade  or  Craft  Guilds  of  which  there  once 
existed  so  many  here,  the  importance  of  which,  to  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  citizen,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  one  trade  of 
cloth- working  in  our  own  town  alone  gave  means  of  employment  to 
8000  people.  Numerous  instances  might  be  given  of  similar  Guilds 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  for  instance — to  mention  only  neighbouring 
to^vns — in  Coventry,  wdiere  the  ancient  Guild  of  F idlers  or  Walkers 
has  been  revived,  in  Bristol,  in  Gloucester,  in  Shrewsbury,  and 
Bridgnorth. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  the  Company  is  shown  by  the 
parchment  document  exhibited  here  this  evening,  with  its  border 
beautifully    ornamented    with    various    devices — leopards'    heads 
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crowned,  with  shuttles  in  their  mouth  (the  emblem  of  the  weavers), 
with  roses  and  pomegranates,  the  royal  arms  with  supporters, 
where  we  miss  the  traditional  unicorn,  and  a  female  figure  of  a  Saint 
Aveaving  (perhaps  representing  S.  Catherine)  as  its  initial  letter. 
The  Deed  is  a  confirmation,  by  two  Judges  of  Assize  (John  Fitz 
James,  Chief  Baron  of  the  King's  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Lewis 
Pollard,  Knight),  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  of  the  Bye  Laws  and  Ordinances  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Fellowshipp,  Craft,  or  Mystery  of 
Weavers  in  the  City  of  Worcester.  And  some  points  of  interest 
in  these  Bye-laws  may  be  mentioned.  They  commence  by  com- 
manding every  master  and  journeyman  of  the  fellowship  to  resort, 
by  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Corpus  Christi  Day,  to  the  House 
of  the  Friars  Preachers — that  Order  which  was  founded  by  S. 
Dominic,  and  which  had  its  home  here  in  the  place  which  we  know 
now  as  Black  Friars,  near  the  Town  Wall,  a  site  given  to  them, 
about  1448,  by  William  de  Bello  Campo. 

The  Weavers  having  assembled  there,  were  to  walk  in  procession 
with  their  lights,  in  company  with  the  Walkers,  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  for  service,  and  then  return  to  the  Black  Friars,  as  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  do,  under  penalty  of  paying  (every  master) 
2  lbs.,  and  (every  journeyman)  1  lb.  of  wax.  This  rule,  no  doubt, 
had  reference  to  the  pageants,  mysteries,  or  sacred  plays  (a  subject 
of  itself),  which  we  know  were  so  prevalent  in  mediasval  times,  and 
in  which  the  Worcester  Guilds  seem  not  to  have  been  far  behind 
the  more  elaborate  plays  of  Coventry.  The  Ordinances  for  the 
town  especially  enact  that  the  Crafts  should  maintain  their  accus- 
tomed pageants  going  to  the  worship  of  God  and  profit  and  increase 
of  the  city,  which  were  to  play  yearly  in  due  order.  Every  Craft 
'  having  the  name  of  a  pageant '  was  ordered  to  provide  one  cresset 
yearly  to  be  borne  before  the  Bailiffs  on  the  Vigil  of  S.  John 
Baptist  at  the  Common  Watch,  the  Wardens  and  the  whole  Craft 
being  obliged  to  wait  upon  the  Bailiffs  on  that  day,  in  their  best 
array.  There  are  frequent  entries  in  the  Account-books  of  the 
Clothiers  Company  of  payments  by  them  for  the  Pageant-house, 
which  was  "  near  the  Corn  Market."  The  next  Bye-law,  which  is 
entitled  ''  For  the  Dinner  or  Supper,"  directs  that  fo-ur  times  in  the 
year  all  the  Brethren  in  the  City  should  meet  at  the  House  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  or  at  some  other  Church,  when  they  should  be  sum- 
moned to  a  Dirige,  and  on  the  next  morrow  to  a  Mass  of  Requiem  : 
and,  strange  conjunction  as  it  may  seem,  "from  thence  to  a  drynkyng 
if  any  be  ordained."  Each  Brother  was  to  pay  quarterly  2d.,  and 
each  journeyman  Id.,  towards  the  wages  of  the  Brotherhood's  Priest. 
Twelve  were  to  be  assistants  to  the  Master  and  Wardens — the  latter 
were  elected  yearly — the  Craft  was  to  have  a  Common  Seal,  and  a 
Beadle  who  was  to  summon  all  the  ^Masters  to  a  Quarterly  Meeting. 
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Various  rules  are  made,  among  them  one  wliich  we  may  hope 
was  duly  carried  out,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  thought  of  with 
advantage  in  these  litigious  days — that  no  member  was  to  presume 
to  go  to  Law  with  another,  without  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the 
Wardens. 

There  were  others  against  false  weights  and  false  swearing ;  as 
to  the  employment  of  apprentices  ;  for  judging  complaints  between 
master  and  servant ;  for  the  admission  into  the  Craft  of  the  sons 
of  citizens,  and  of  apprentices.  And  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
brotheihood  and  fellowship,  one  great  object,  and,  we  may  trust, 
result,  of  this  and  such  like  associations,  the  whole  Company  were, 
if  desired,  to  attend  the  Marriage  and  Funeral  of  any  of  the 
Brethren. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Worcester 
in  1575,  when  the  Deputy-Eecorder,  Mr.  William  Bell  or  Bellu 
(who  received,  we  are  told  £20  for  his  pains),  touchingly  related  to 
Her  Majesty  the  great  falling  off  in  the  clothing  trade,  lamenting 
that  she  should  "  see  and  find  the  wealth  of  the  city  wasted  and 
decayed,  the  beauty  faded,  the  building  ruined,  the  380  looms  for 
clothing  come  to  the  number  of  160,  and  thereby  above  5000 
persons  that  were  lately  well  wrought  and  relieved,  were  wanting 
the  same."  Is  it  too  much  to  imagine  the  Clothiers  of  that  day, 
the  Weavers  and  the  Walkers,  with  the  other  Companies,  between 
7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  August,  300  years  ago, 
standing  in  a  long  row  on  the  east  side  of  Foregate-street,  in  their 
best  apparell,  with  their  streamers,  before  them,  while  the  Bailiffs 
and  Aldermen  in  scarlet  were  waiting  at  Salt  Lane  End  to  greet  Her 
Majesty  as  she  enters  the  liberties  of  the  city. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  weather  was  favourable  on  that  August 
evening,  and  that  the  roads  had  been  prepared,  for  we  are  told  that 
during  the  somewhat  lengthy  oration,  the  Bailiffs  and  aU  who  went 
to  bring  the  Queen  into  the  city,  Avere  on  their  knees.  On  that 
occasion  the  Clothiers  subscribed  liberally  towards  the  cost  of  the 
reception,  for  the  Weavers  paid  .£13  6s.  Od.,  and  the  Walkers,  some 
being  members  and  some  not  of  the  Chamber,  the  same  sum.  It 
was  in  1590,  15  years  after  this  visit,  that  the  interests  of  the 
various  Guilds  concerned  in  cloth-working  were  united,  for  on 
23rd  September  in  that  year,  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  Members  of 
the  Mysteries  or  Faculties  of  Clothiers,  a  Charter  of  Incorporation. 
She  was  not  unmindful  perhaps  of  the  lament  of  the  orator  over 
the  decay  of  the  trade,  and  of  her  reception  by  the  citizens  of 
AVorcester,  of  whom  she  graciously  said  to  Bishop  Bullingham  "  that 
she  liked  as  well  of  them,  as  of  any  people,  in  all  her  progresses." 

The  Charter  itself,  with  the  Great  Seal,  is  on  the  table.  The 
Corporate  Body,  says  the  Charter,  is  to  be  styled  "  The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Weavers,  Walkers,  and  Clothiers  of 
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the  City  of  "Worcester,"  Eowland  Berkeley,  Citizen  and  Weaver  to 
be  the  first  Master,  who  with  the  4  AVardens  (2  Weavers  and  2 
Walkers)  were  to  be  chosen  annually  on  the  Friday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  30  men,  of  the  best  and  most  honest  Citizens, 
being  Clothiers,  were  to  be  Assistants  so  long  as  they  should  behave 
themselves.  The  Corporation  was  to  have  a  Council  House  where 
Members  could  meet  in  Court  or  Convocation,  and  a  Common  Seal, 
with  other  particulars  with  which  I  will  not  weary  you. 

This  Charter  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1661. 
The  good  management  of  the  Company  had  brought  the  clothing 
trade  into  high  credit,  not  only  at  home  but  in  foreign  parts,  but 
among  other  causes  of  decline  there  was,  in  the  curious  phraseology 
of  the  Act,  "  the  subtle  practise  of  many  coveting  suddenly  to 
enrich  themselves  ;  "  and  so  no  white  Worcester  cloth  was  to  go  to 
London  for  sale  until  it  had  been  viewed  and  searched  and  sealed 
by  the  Company  ;  and  arrived  in  London,  it  was  to  be  sold  by 
specially  appointed  factors  in  open  market,  and  only  in  Worcester 
Hall  in  Blackwell  Hall. 

This  Bakewell  or  Blackwell  Hall,  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
Guildhall  had  been  sold  by  Eichard  II.  to  the  Corporation  of 
London,  and  from  that  time  used  as  a  market-place  for  woollen 
cloths,  brought  from  all  parts  of  England  to  be  sold  there.  It  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  rebuilt  in  1672,  and  finally 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  Guildhall  Court. 

JSTash  tells  us  how  when  King  James  11.  visited  Worcester  in 
1687,  he  was  received  by  Bishop  Thomas  at  the  gate  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  way  to  the  house  was  covered  with  white  broadcloth  of 
Worcester  manufacture,  and  that  the  same  broadcloth  which  had 
cost  the  Bishop  £27,  was  taken  away  by  the  King's  attendants,  as 
belonging  to  his  wardrobe. 

Every  year  there  were  a  great  number  of  Apprentices  enrolled, 
besides  Masters  and  Assistants.  In  1605,  when  the  trade  was 
flourishing,  there  were  125  so  bound  to  the  clothing  trade  ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  same  year  (1621)  we  find  among 
the  Apprentices  the  names  of  John  Milton,  the  poet  being  then  a 
boy  of  13  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  of  William  Cowper. 

We  find  in  various  ways  how  numerous  were  the  Clothiers  in 
this  city,  how  they  numbered  among  them  many  of  the  leading  and 
wealthy  citizens,  and  we  may  instance  the  name  of  Wylde — whose 
memory  still  lingers  amongst  us  in  Wjdd's  Lane — of  Eobert  Yowle, 
of  Eowland  Berkeley,  who,  with  Alderman  ^ash  and  Thomas 
Chetle  and  others,  showed  their  esteem  and  trust  of  the  Company 
by  bequeathing  to  it  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
exercising  the  trade. 

In  1711,  we  find  the  trades  confessing  to  be  "  far  in  debt,"  and 
gradually,  by  the  admission  of  strangers  to  trade  in  the  city,  where 
before  the  Company  had  exclusive  rights,  and  by  the  practice  of 
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overstretching  the  cloth,  so  that  when  it  came  to  be  tested  at 
Blackwell  Hall,  it  was  found  deficient,  and  the  making  the  cloth 
too  thick  and  heavy,  and  other  causes  arising  with,  and  as  a 
consequence  of,  the  times,  the  clothing  trade  in  Worcester  declined 
and  decreased,  and  the  result  was  the  breaking  up  and  utter 
extinction  of  some  of  the  trading  companies,  and  the  departure  of 
others,  like  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  from  their  original 
objects,  for  although  it  is  no  longer  a  trading  compan}'-,  its  continuity 
remains  unbroken,  and  governed  by  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  it 
still  carries  on  its  succession  of  members. 

Besides  a  name,  the  Clothiers'  Company  had,  for  some  time  at 
least,  a  local  habitation,  which  it  found  in  the  Trinity  Hall  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Nicholas.  There  existed  formerly  in  this  parish,  a 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  S.  IS^icholas,  as  it  was  called 
sometimes,  which  possessed  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  called  the  Trinity 
Hall,  in  which  it  appears  a  Free  School  wdth  100  scholars  had  been 
kept,  and  this  came  after  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  into  the  possession 
of  several  citizens,  the  survivor  of  whom,  ]\Ir.  Yowle  "  as  worth)'- 
and  charitable  a  citizen,  says  Nash,  as  his  time  produced,"  gave  it 
to  the  Clothiers'  Company.  The  original  matrix  of  the  seal  of  this 
Guild  was  found  not  long  ago,  far  away  in  Hertfordshire,  bearing  a 
figure,  no  doubt  of  S.  Nicholas,  holding  a  pastoral  staff,  under  a 
canopy.  Below  is  a  kneeling  figure,  and  round  the  seal,  the  legend, 
SigiUer :  coe' :  scV  :  nichi :  WigoDi.'  (The  seal  of  the  Guild  of 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  Worcester.)  The  Corporation,  it  seems,  used  to 
meet  there  on  S.  Stephen's  Day,  and  here  they  once  entertained 
the  Bishop  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here  they  assembled  for 
their  quarterly  meetings  and  other  business,  from  at  least  1672  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  during  that  time  it  w^as  let  to  the  Players 
and  Showanen,  and  used  for  holding  the  Assizes,  and  occupied  by 
the  Cordwainers,  Butchers,  and  Shoemakers  Companies,  as  tenants 
to  the  Clothiers.  The  hall,  being  much  out  of  repair,  and  garden 
were  at  last  sold  in  1796  by  auction  to  a  member  of  the  Company, 
and  after  p&ssing  through  other  hands,  partly  pulled  down  and 
modernized,  there  is  very  little  now  but  the  site  to  remind  us  of 
the  place  where  the  worthy  Citizen  Clothiers  met  in  days  gone  by. 

We  know  something,  too,  of  the  every-day  life,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Company  from  the  records  which  have  been  fortunately  preserved 
to  us ;  how  they  annually  accompanied  the  Mayor  to  the  College, 
with  their  streamers  and  drums  (wdiich  it  seems  needed  frequent 
renewal),  on  which  occasion  every  master  treated  his  own  workmen  ; 
how  the  Wardens  searched  the  houses  of  those  employed  in  the 
trade,  sealing  up  looms  not  worked  by  members,  removing  unlawful 
persons,  and  seizing  embezzled  cloth.  Various  Petitions  were  sent 
to  Parliament  through  the  City  Members — one  on  the  Cochineal 
Bill,  another  praying  that  there  might  be  more  frequent  shipi)iug 
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to  Turkey.  We  may  go  with  them  to  their  meetings  at  various 
houses,  at  the  Tall)ot  in  Sidbury,  at  the  Bush  Inn,  at  Tom's  Coffee 
House,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  the  Rein  Deer,  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
and  at  the  Earl's  Post.  This  last-mentioned  place  of  resort  of  the 
worthy  Clothiers  for  combined  business  and  pleasure,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  situate  in  the  High  Street,  at  the  south- east  end  of 
Cooken  (or  Copenhagen)  Street,  where  the  ancient-vaulted  sub- 
structure may  still  be  seen.  After  1796,  the  members  met  for 
business  at  the  Britannia,  in  Dolday,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
House  of  the  Friars  Preachers  ;  then  for  a  few  years  at  the  Crown, 
in  Broad  Street ;  and  from  that  time  at  the  Star  and  Garter. 

We  read  how  they  spent  5s.  at  an  entertainment  in  crabs  and 
lobsters,  and  at  another  gave  10s.  for  a  sturgeon;  how  in  1764 
Capt.  Michael  Clements  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Company  for  his  services  to  his  country  in  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Ships  in  the  late  War. 

Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  Company  are  exhibited  here  this 
evening — the  Original  Bye-Laws,  and  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England  attached,  the 
original  box  to  contain  it,  the  yard  measure  (there  used  to  be  two), 
and  the  silver  double  seal,  inscribed  "  Jno.  Philipps,  Anthony 
Carless,  Wardens,  1655,"  worn  by  the  High  Master,  bearing  at  one 
end  the  arms  (the  three  pears)  of  the  city,  and  at  the  other  the  arms 
of  the  Weavers — Azure,  on  a  Chevron,  argent,  between  three 
leopards'  heads,  or,  each  having  a  shuttle  of  the  last,  as  many  rose 
gules  seeded  of  the  third,  barbed  vert,  impaling  those  of  the 
Clothiers  (which  are  similar  to  those  borne  by  the  great  London 
Company  of  Cloth  Workers),  viz. — Sable,  a  Chevron  ermine, 
between  two  habicks  in  chief,  argent,  and  a  teazle  slipped  in  base, 
or ;  and  the  present  flags  of  the  Company.  The  ancient  banners, 
which  bear  date  1540  and  1541,  and  are  inscribed  "Henry  YIII. 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Ingland  and  of  France,  Lorde  of 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faytlie,  and  immediately  under  God 
supreme  Hed  of  the  Church  of  Ingland,"  will  not  bear  removal. 
And  there  is  another  relic  of  great  interest,  the  ancient  pall,  formerly 
used  at  the  funeral  of  members.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of 
portions  of  two  copes  sewn  together,  and  is  composed  of  alternate 
stripes  of  embroidered  velvet  and  tapestry,  the  work,  it  is  believed, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  embroidery  con- 
sisting of  spread  eagles,  double-headed;  conventional  flowers; 
angels,  w4th  outstretched  wings,  standing  on  wheels,  which,  Mr. 
Hartshorne  has  suggested,  may  refer  to  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel ;  and 
fleurs-de  lis.  The  tapestry  represents  various  Saints  and  other 
figures,  with  some  passages  from  Scripture  History,  and  over  some 
are  sewn  four  shields,  with  devices  typical  of  the  manufacture  of 
cloth.      It  is  true  that  the  clothing  and  trading  element  in  the 
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Company  no  longer  exists,  but  it  is  something,  in  these  days  of 
change  and  progress,  to  know  that  as  a  Company  it  has  continued 
to  the  present  day  in  this  city  in  unbroken  succession  for  so  long  a 
period,  numbering  among  its  members  many  worthy  and  respected 
names. 

In  concluding  this  account,  I  would,  as  having  the  honour  of 
being  at  present  High  Master  of  the  loyal  and  ancient  Clothiers' 
Company,  echo  the  all-prevaihng  sentiment  which  pervaded  this 
and  other  Guilds  and  Companies  of  like  character,  and  which  finds 
its  best  expression  in  the  motto  of  the  Clothiers — ''  Our  trust  is  in 
God  alone  " ;  and  in  that  of  the  Weavers — "  Weave  Truth  with 
Trust." 


END    OF    VOLUME    XV. 


James  Williamson,  Printer,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
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